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The  Publisher  beg  to  present  the  folhwing  Letter  from  ProfesBor  IToige^ 
of  the  University/  of  Pennsylvania^  in  relation  to  thig  work, 

Philadelphia,  August  Qth^  1845* 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  have  looted  oyer  the  proofs  of  Ramsbotham  on  Human  ParturitioDj — 
with  its  important  improvements,  from  the  new  London  edition. 

This  work  needs  no  commendation  from  me,  receiving,  as  it  does,  the 
unanimous  recoiomendatioa  of  the  British  periodical  press,  as  the  standard 
work  on  Midwifery ;  "  chaste  in  language,  classical  in  composition,  happy  in 
point  of  arrangement,  and  abounding  in  most  interesting  illustrations/*^ 

To  the  American  public,  therefore,  it  is  most  valuable, — from  its  intriosio 
undoubted  excellence,  and  as  being  the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British 
Midwifery.  Its  circulation  wUl,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughout  our 
country. 

There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  obstetric  science,  to  which  sufficient  atten- 
tion, it  appears  to  me,  has  not  been  paid.  Through  you,  I  have  promised 
to  the  public  a  work  on  this  subject ;  and  although  the  continued  occupation 
of  my  time  and  thoughts  in  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  practitioner  have 
as  yet  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  day,  I  trust,  is  not  dis- 
tant, when,  under  the  hope  of  being  useful,  I  shall  prepare  an  account  of 
the  Mechanism  of  Labour^  illustrated  by  suitable  engravings,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  addendum  to  the  standard  works  of  Ramsbotham,  and 
our  own  Dewees. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HUGH  L.  HODGE,  M.D. 

ProfesBOr  of  Obatetrics^  &c.,  &c>|  La  tbe  Unirersitj  of  reDDSjlToni^ 

Messbs.  Lea  k  Blanchahd. 


*  NortberD  Journal  of  Medicine,  Juljj  IS 45. 
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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


The  extreme  popularity  of  Dr.  Ramsbothara's  "  Obstetnc  Medicine 
and  Surgery*'  has  induced  the  American  publishers  to  issue  another 
edition,  with  the  author's  latest  corrections.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  former  impressions  will  recognise  numerous  improvements  in 
this. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  work  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  American  prac- 
titioners, the  Editor  has  embodied,  as  much  as  possible,  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  Obstetrics  in  this  country.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  opinions  of  Prof.  Hodge,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  set  forth  in  his  learned  and  eminently  practical  lectures ; 
and  he  has  also  made  occasional  reference  to  the  standard  works  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  trusts,  therefore, 
that  this  volume  furnishes  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  both  English  and 
American  Midwifery. 

Through  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  American  Publishers,  the 
Work  has  been  rendered  more  useful,  as  well  as  beautified,  by  an  addi- 
tional number  of  illustrations,  well  calculated  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  text 

As  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  most  sedulously  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  trusts  that  his  efforts  may  not  prove  en- 
tirely worthless. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  refer  chiefly  to  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  pelvis ;  generation ;  signs  of  pregnancy ;  foetal  circulation ; 
mechanism  of  labour;  employment  of  anaesthetics;  use  of  ergot;  American 
forceps  and  rules  for  their  application ;  vie\vs  of  American  Obstetricians 
on  puerperal  fever;  Prof.  Clark's  treatment  of  puerperal  fever;  rupture 
of  the  uterus;  causes  of  abortion,  &c.  The  Editor's  matter  is  distin- 
guished by  being  inclosed  in  brackets. 

Philadilphia,  111  South  Fourth  Street, 
January  f  1855. 
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AUTHOR^S    PREFACE 
TO    THE    NEW   AMERICAN    EDITION, 


Few  things  can  be  more  gratifying  to  an  author,  than  to  find  that  his 
labonrs  are  appreciated  in  distant  countries,  and  in  places  removed  fix)m 
the  sphere  of  his  own  personal  influence.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  I 
should  entertain  a  feeling  of  both  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  my  Work  has  been  received  by  my  respected  brethren  on  the 
Western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  encouragement,  indeed,  that  it 
has  there  met  with  has  induced  the  enterprising  Publishers  in  Philadel- 
phia to  desire  that  an  edition  should  go  forth  to  the  American  profes- 
sion, revised  by  myself,  and  with  the  sanction  of  my  authority ;  and  I, 
consequently,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  address  myself  immediately 
to  the  medical  public  of  the  New  World. 

I  can  assure  them  of  the  great  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  their 
British  cotemporaries,  and  of  a  sincere  desire,  on  my  part  at  least,  that 
terms  of  confidence,  fiiendship  and  amity  should  be  cultivated  between 
us.  The  compliment  paid  to  my  father  by  the  late  Dr.  Dewees,  in  the 
republication  of  his  Work  at  Philadelphia,  was  highly  prized  by  him ; 
and  the  repetition  of  that  compliment  to  myself  is  calculated  to  establish 
in  my  mind  the  same  sentiments  of  esteem  which  he  cherished  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  existence. 

When  the  present  Work  was  first  projected,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
sist merely  of  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  with  explanatory  letter-press.  Circum- 
stances, however,  afterwards  arose,  which  caused  those  more  directly 
interested  in  its  success  to  wish  that  it  might  be  extended  into  the  form 
of  a  treatise ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  they  were  not  deceived  in 
their  anticipations,  since  nearly  six  thousand  copies  have  already  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Publisher  in  London. 

The  book  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since  it  was  first  issued. 
Diseases  of  the  puerperal  and  pregnant  states  were  added  to  the  second 
edition,  together  with  some  tables  from  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
Ox^ 


X  PEBFACB    TO    THB    NEW    AMERICAN    EDITIOlsr. 

ternity  Charity,  in  tliis  city ;  and  to  the  thirds  a  paper  on  tho  employ- 
ment of  anseathetic  agents  in  labour;  a  few  remarks  on  gal^aniBnij  a3 
applicable  to  obstetric  practice;  on  tarniug  the  child,  as  a  means  of 
delivery  under  a  contracted  pelvis,  when  the  head  presents ;  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  placenta  before  the  foetus,  when  the  os  uteri  is  covered 
by  that  mass;  which  three  latter  subjects  hare  recently  occupied  the 
attention  of  English  practitioners  to  a  very  conBiderable  extent,  I  have 
also,  in  the  last  edition^  entered  more  fully  into  the  connection  between 
the  maternal  and  foetal  systems ;  I  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
establiehment  of  the  first  drawn  Bob  —  the  prelude  to  the  all-imporiant 
function  of  rcBpiration ;  and  I  have  introduced  a  second  plate,  to  iHua^ 
trate  the  difference  between  the  true  and  false  corpus  luteum. 

7  PoETiLMf  SacARF,  London* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


Should  any  apology  be  necessary  for  obtruding  on  the  medical  public 
a  new  Work  on  obstetric  science,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  furnished  by  the 
interest  which  that  department  of  medicine  has  acquired  of  late  years, 
and  the  attention  it  now  commands  from  the  profession.  The  numerous 
valuable  publications  on  the  subject  that  have  recently  issued  from  the 
press,  forcibly  demonstrate  the  high  position  it  has  attained  as  a  part 
of  medical  studies ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  present  addition 
to  the  stock  of  obstetric  literature,  drawn  up  on  a  somewhat  novel  plan, 
will  not  be  considered  altogether  superfluous. 

This  branch  of  physic,  indeed,  has  struggled  against  far  greater  diffi- 
culties than  have  beset  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery ; 
for  both  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  lent  their  aid  towards  retarding 
its  advancJement.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
natural  prejudices  that  females  themselves  must  entertain  against  ad- 
mitting a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  to  undertake  the  duties  required 
under  the  trying  time  of  labour;  and  on  the  other,  with  the  erroneous 
belief  that  parturition,  being  a  natural  action,  must  be  accomplished  in 
woman  with  equal  facility  and  safety  as  in  the  brute  creation.  Argu- 
ments, sufficiently  strong  and  numerous,  could  be  adduced  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  latter  assumption,  but  they  are  foreign  to  our  immediate 
purpose.  And  although  the  change  has  been  eftected  but  slowly,  the 
prejudice  existing  in  the  female  breast  has  now,  happily  for  them,  given 
way  to  a  sense  of  the  security  they  enjoy  in  placing  themselves  under 
the  superintendence  of  well-educated  surgeons. 

The  continental  universities  took  the  lead  in  enrolling  midivifery^  as 
it  is  called,  among  their  obligatory  studies;  and  most  of  the  British 
institutions  of  a  like  nature  have  tardily  followed  in  their  steps.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  enforce  by  reasoning  the  propriety  of  the  regula- 
tions they  have  adopted ;  but  whatever  circumstances  may  have  im- 
[iclled  them  to  such  decisions,  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest,  and  are 
therefore  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
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PBEIAGE    TO    THE    FIRST    ENGLISH    EDITION. 


As  fer  as  the  London  corporations  are  concerned,  mucli  maj  be 
attributed  to  the  esertiona  of  a  society  established  in  1826,  nnder  the 
title  of  the  Obstetric  Societj  of  London,  This  bodj  consisted  of  about 
thirty  members,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  all  the 
then  present  and  late  lecturers  on  obstetric  medicine  in  London,  besides 
a  few  other  practitionera ;  and  the  author  of  this  work  acted  as  hono- 
rary secretary.  The  object  of  the  society  was  to  place  the  practice  of 
obstetric  medicine  on  a  more  respectable  footing  than  it  had  hitherto 
eiyoyed.  It  was  proposed  to  accompliah  this  by  inducing  the  Collegea 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  city  to  abrogate  their  by-laws, 
which  precluded  practitioners  in  "midwifery"  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  one,  and  a  seat  at  the  council-board  of  the  other;  and  by  requiring 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries,  not  only  to  make 
obstetric  science  the  subject  of  examination,  but  to  oblige  all  candidates 
who  offered  themselves  for  their  diploma  to  adduce  teetimonials  of 
having  diligently  applied  themselves  to  its  study. 

A  lengthened  correspondence  passed  between  the  committee  and  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  as  also  with  the  London 
medical  corporations.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Office,  entered  warmly  into  the  question,  honoured  a  deputation 
of  the  societj' with  an  interview,  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
medical  corjiorations  on  the  subject  of  the  memorials  addressed  to  him, 
and  allowed  a  great  part  of  the  oorresponden<3e  which  passed  between 
them  and  the  society  to  be  transmitted  through  his  office. 

All  the  objects  which  the  society  proposed  have  since  been  carried 
mto  effect,  ejccept  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons;  and  thus,  to  the  perseverance  of  a  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  may  be  justly  attributed  the  adoption  of  measurei 
fraught  with  the  highest  possible  advantage  to  the  community,  ina^- 
much  as  they  tend  to  enhance  the  acquirements  of  the  great  mase  of 
English  practitioners. 

LOHDOH,  Miirchf  1841.^ 
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OF  THE  PELVIS. 

• 

Before  the  mechanism  of  parturition  can  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  organs  subservient  to  the  process,  and  with  this  view  the 
bony  pelvis  first  offers  itself  to  the  attention. 

The  term  pelvis  is  applied  to  that  mass  of  bones  which,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spinal  column,  and  resting  on  the  inferior  extremities,  connects 
the  thighs  with  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  When  divested  of  its  soft 
structures,  this  organ  somewhat  resembles  a  basin,  and  hence  its  name ;  for 
the  Greeks  called  it  v^Xug,  a  wooden  utensil  of  bowl-form,  used  for  domestic 
purposes;  the  Latins  from  them  derived  the  word  pelvis,  which  we  have 
adopted.  In  many  of  the  older  anatomical  works  it  is  described  as  "the 
basin,"  but  all  the  recent  authors  have  preferred  the  more  classical  appella- 
tion of  pelvis. 

Division  of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. — In  the  adult  state  it  is  composed 
of  four  bones,  two  ossa  innominata^  which  form  the  parietes  at  the  side  and 
in  the  front ;  the  os  sacrum  and  the  os  coccygis^  which  bound  the  cavity 
behind.  But  until  the  age  of  childhood  is  considerably  advanced,  many 
points  of  ossification  are  observed  in  each  of  these  bones,  separated  by  inter- 
vening portions  of  cartilage ;  these  cartilaginous  septa  are  gradually  absorbed 
as  growth  advances,  and  ossific  matter  is  deposited  in  their  stead ;  so  that 
one  solid  bone  is  formed  of  what  originally  consisted  of  many  pieces. 

This  arrangement  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  OS  innominatum,' 

'  This  bone  is  generally  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  its  shape  being  so  irregular  that 
it  could  not  be  likened  to  any  object  in  nature.  (Quain,  Campbell,  and  others.)  It  is  more 
probable,  howerer,  that  it  originated  in  the  fact,  that  no  specific  term  was  applied  to  it  for 
long  after  it  had  been  described  in  medical  writings.  Its  three  constituent  parts  had  each  a 
special  designation,  but  when  they  grew  together,  the  entire  piece  was  left  nameless.  Hippo- 
crates, indeed  (De  Articulis,  lib.  iiL  cap.  41),  speaks  of  it  as  M<r«(  c^ovUXo^^  «*  the  great  verte- 
bra,"  very  incorrectly :  for  although  Monro  states  that  by  this  phrase  Hippocrates  signified 
the  sacrum,  any  one  who  reads  the  passage  ^kno^iv  rw  Ufn  Ivrtov  ij^^i  rov  fitydxov  eitoviiXov  irapa 

Ir  «^«ifpr#r«i  niv  mcAJwy  %  vfov^ion,  &c.,  bui  from  the  tocrum^  04  far  tu  the  fttydt  airovi6Xos^  into 
which  the  thigh-bonee  are  articulated,  must  be  satisfied  he  meant  by  it  the  os  innominatum 
Celsus  (lib.  Tiii.  cap.  I)  calls  it  the  os  cozarum,  which  defines  nothing ;  but  after  him  we  find 
Galen  (com.  in  Hip.  lib.  de  ossium  natura,  cap.  20)  using  the  following  words  in  respect  to 
these  two  bones,  itniiv  1^*  IXwy  Uvrmv  Ivo/m  gUfttvov  tx^*^***  although  their  different  component 
parts,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  had  eacn  a  distinct  title ;  yet  no  name  had  heen  allotted  to 
them  as  a  whole.  It  therefore  obtained  the  contradictory  appellation  oe  mnomtnatum,  or  boot 
without  a  name. 

8  (33) 
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whicK  vluring  the  period  of  infancj  is  diTrided  into  three  distinct  paxta.  In 
describing  the  oa  innominatum,  therefore,  anatomists  have  preserved  the 
distinction  of  these  separate  bones,  marked  out  in  early  life :  and  demon- 
strate it  as  though  it  still  consisted  of  the  three  original  portions.  To  the 
superior  division  they  give  the  name  of  <?«  ilium  (i) ;  to  the  inferior  that  of 
Q8  mhium  (2)  ;  and  to  the  anterior  that  of  os  pubis  (3). 

The  white  lines  in  the  accompanying  cut,  drawn  from  the  os  mnominatnm 

of  the  left  side,  distinguish  with  mW\- 
cient  clearness  the  natural  division  of 
the  bone  in  the  young  suhjei^t. 

The  two  next  cuta  represent  the 
ri^ht  09  innominatum  of  the  adult* 
The  first  gives  a  view  of  the  onterj  the 
second  of  tho  inner  surface. 

The  OS  ILIUM,  HIP  or  haunch  bot^r, 
is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  03  innominatum ;  and  it  is  upper- 
most in  position.  It  is  reraarkabU*  for 
some  peculiaritiesj  which,  in  an  obste- 
trical point  of  view,  as  well  as  ansUo- 
mically,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  surface ; 
the  outer  is  called  dorsum  (i),  and  may 
be  said  to  be  irregularly  convex :  it  is 
marked  by  eminences  and  depressions 
mdicative  of  the  attachment  of  the  three  powerful  glutaei  muscles.  The 
chief  extent  of  the  inner  surface  is  concave  and  smooth^  and  is  called  the 
venter.  The  lower  portion,  the  base  or  body,  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
bonOf  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  acetabulum  (2),  a  cavity 
for  the  reception  of  tho  bead  of  the  femur^  —  in  conjunction  with  which  it 
forma  the  hip-joint*  Just  above  the  base  the  bone  narrows  into  a  kind  of 
neck^  from  which  springs  the  ala  ot  wing  (i ),  rising  obliquely  upwards,  out- 
wards, backwards,  and  forwards^  to 
protect  and  support  the  lower  abdo- 
minal viscera,  The  ala  terminates 
superiorly  in  a  ridge,  running  along 
its  whole  extent,  called  the  crista 
iliiy  crest  or  spine  of  the  iliunh{Z) 
This  ridge  is  tipped  with  a  deep 
layer  of  cartilage  in  the  child,  as  is 
shown  in  the  first  cut.  To  different 
parts  of  the  crest  are  attached  the 
oblique  and  transverse  abdominal 
muscles,  the  latis^imus  dorsi,  the 
erector  spinse,  and  the  quadratus 
lumborum.  The  crista  ilii  ends 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  in 
a  jutting  prominence^  to  which  the 
term  spinous  process  is  applied ; 
beneath  each  of  these  prominences 
there  is  a  slight  sinuosity ;  and 
below  them^  again,  another  jutting  point  of  bone»  also  called  spinous  process : 
90  that  there  are  four  spinous  processes  belonging  to  the  ilium ;  an  anterior 
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superior  (4),  an  anterior  inferior  (6),  a  posterior  superior  (6),  and  a  posterior 
inferior  (7).  From  the  anterior,  powerful  muscles  take  their  origin.  The 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  gives  attachment  to  one  end  of  roupart's 
or  6imbernat*a  ligament ;  to  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  and  the  sartorius 
muscles.  From  the  anterior 
inferior  arises  the  longer  por- 
tion of  the  rectus  femoris. 
Into  the  posterior  are  inserted 
strong  ligaments,  which  bind 
this  bone  most  firmly  to  the 
sacrum.  Below  the  posterior 
inferior  spinous  process  there 
is  a  considerable  sinuosity  or 
arch,  forming,  when  the  bone 
is  joined  to  the  sacrum,  a  very 
large  notch:  this  is  called  the 
sciatic  notch  (8).  But  in  the 
recent  pelvis  this  notch  is 
perfected  into  two  foramina^- 
an  upper  one,  the  larger,  and 
a  lower  one,  the  smaller — by 
ligaments,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, which  run  from  the  side  to  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis ;  and  there 
fore,  when  the  ligaments  are  preserved,  these  apertures  are  called  the  sciatic 
foramina.  (Plates  2  and  4,  fig.  2.)  Through  the  larger  of  these  pass  the 
gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  arteries,  the  sciatic  and  pudic  nerves,  and  the 
pyriform  muscle.  Through  the  smaller  the  pudic  arteries  and  nerve  re-enter 
the  pelvis,  and  the  obturator  int.  muscle  passes  out. 

That  portion  of  the  internal  face  of  the  ilium  (fossa  iliaca),  which  is 
smooth  and  concave  (lO),  supplies  a  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  iliacus  internus 
muscle ;  but  the  posterior  part  (ii)  is  very  rough,  and  marks  the  connexion 
between  the  ilium  and  the  sacrum.  This  union  forms  one  of  the  two  9acr(h 
iliae  sj/mphj/seSj  or  posterior  joints  of  the  pelvis,  there  being  one  on  each 
side  of  the  sacrum.  Between  the  ilium  and  sacrum,  at  this  junction,  is  inter- 
posed a  piece  of  fibro-cartilage,  about  a  sixth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  the  bones  are  separated  to  that  extent ;  and  it  is  invariably 
remarked,  provided  the  joint  is  healthy,  that,  when  the  ligaments  are  cut, 
and  the  two  bones  forcibly  wrenched  asunder  after  death,  the  cartilage 
adheres  to  the  sacrum,  leaving  the  ilium  denuded.  In  structure  it  is  more 
like  the  intervertebral  substance  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  body :  it  is 
arranged  in  concentric  layers,  and  is  softer  towards  its  posterior  edge  than 
in  the  front.  The  object  of  this  soft  elastic  pad  being  situated  in  this  place 
18  evidently  to  break  the  shock,  and  prevent  the  jarring  sensation  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  experienced,  in  the  violent  actions  of  the  body, 
such  as  running  and  leaping ;  and  it  may  also  act  as  a  cement  in  glueing 
the  bones  together.  Traversing  the  inner  surface  horizontally,  there  is  a 
ridge,  which  divides  the  ala  from  the  lower  part(i2),  and  which  is  more  evident 
in  the  entire  pelvis,  forming  a  portion  of  the  pelvic  brimy  linea  innominata^ 
or  liiua  Uuhpectinea.    (Plate  8,  fig.  1.) 

The  ilium  is  connected  with  the  ischium  and  pubis  in  the  acetabulum,  and 
with  the  sacrum  by  means  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

Second  in  size  and  lowest  in  position  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  os  mno- 
minatum,  is  the  os  ischium,  os  sedentarium,  or  seat  bone,  so  called  from 
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being  that  portion  of  the  bone  on  which  we  rest  wh&n  aitttiig*  It  is  retnart 
able  for  a  base  or  bod^^  a  Bpinous  proeem^  iU  tuberosity^  and  ascending 
ramus.  The  hnse  ia  the  thickest  part,  and  assists  even  toore  largely  than 
the  base  of  the  ilium  in  the  formation  of  the  acetahulum.  Immediately  below 
the  base  there  is  a  narrowed  portion  that  ma^  be  called  the  ntek;  and 
arising  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  juttin^  backwards  and  inwards, 
there  is  a  thin  pyramidal  process,  somewhnt  like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  to 
which  the  appellation  of  spinous  process [U)  is  given.  This  affords  attachment 
to  one  fascicnlug  of  tho  sacro-sciatic  or  sacro*ischiattc  ligamentSf  and  gives 
origin  to  the  coccygens  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx,  to  raise 
that  bone.  This  spinous  process  is  an  object  of  more  intense  interest  to  the 
obstetrician  than  its  small  sis^e  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  heeause  it  is  some- 
times of  nndue  length,  or  is  bent  too  much  inwaraly.  By  such  a  construe* 
tion,  the  capacity  of  the  outlet  is  materially  encroached  upon  and  diminished, 
and,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  labour  is 
retarded.  In  its  descont  downwards  from  the  neck,  the  bone  bulges  out  into 
a  considerable  protuberance,  the  hiber  ischiiy  or  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (i^)  ; 
and  rising  obliquely  upwarda,  forwards^  and  inwards,  a  flat,  narrow  ebeet  of 
bone  extends,  to  meet,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  fused  with  a  similar  piece  of 
bone  sent  down  from  tbe  pubis, — the  ramus  of  the  ischium  {i6)*  This  bone  is 
also  rough  externally  and  smooth  within ;  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  tuber  ia 
attached  one  end  of  the  other  fasciculus  of  the  sacro-sciatit;  ligament :  whilst 
the  outer  portion  gives  origin  to  the  semi-membranosus,  semi-tendinosus,  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  crucis,  and  the  quadratus  femoris  muscles. 
The  ischium  is  connected  with  the  ilium  and  pubis  in  the  acetabulum :  it  is 
firmly  connected  also  with  the  sacrum ;  not  by  direct  junction  or  bony  union, 
but  by  means  of  the  ligaments  just  mentioned* 

The  smallest  of  the  three  dirisioiis  of  the  os  innominatum  is  the  OS  PiJBTS, 
PEGTEN,  or  SHARE  BONE,  situated  anteriorly.  It,  like  the  ilium  and  ischium, 
possesses  a  base  or  body ;  it  haa  two  rami,  a  horizontal  and  a  descending 
ramuSy  a  spinous  process^  and  a  stfmphpsis.  The  base  ia  its  thickest  part, 
and  contributes,  but  in  a  small  proportion,  to  form  the  acetabulum.  Just 
anterior  to  the  base  there  ia  a  contracted  part,  the  neck,  and  running  hori- 
zontally forwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
a  thin,  narrowed  piece  of  bone  is  thrown  out — the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubis.ns)  This  terminates  in  a  wider  sheet,  and  its  edge,  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  its  fellow  bone,  is  called  the  symphysis  pubis  (17) ;  it  is  the  anterior 
joint  of  the  pelvis.  The  pubic  bones  are  not,  however,  in  contact  here ; 
for  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  same  kind  of  cartilaginous  matter 
placed  between  them  as  is  found  at  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses.  Some  anato- 
mists have  affirmed  that  there  ie  a  double  joint,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
central  cartilage ;  others,  that  there  is  only  one ;  and  others,  again,  that 
although  occasionally  an  imperfect  synovial  membrane  may  be  seen,  by  faA 
most  frequently  neither  can  a  cavity  be  detected,  nor  any  apparatus  indica- 
tive of  the  presence  of  a  joint :  and  this  latter  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
best  anatomists  of  the  present  day.  From  the  thickness  of  the  interposed 
substance,  a  slight  lateral  motion  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  the  bones,  even 
in  the  healthy  state  of  the  parts ;  but  the  strength  of  the  ligaments,  both 
within  and  without,  would  prevent  any  considerable  movement.  Proceeding 
from  the  symphysis,  in  a  direction  downwards,  outwards,  and  rather  back- 
wards, to  be  joined  by  ossific  union  with  the  ramus  ischii,  there  is  another 
flat,  thin,  and  narrow  sheet  of  bone — the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  (I8). 
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This  bone  is,  like  the  other  two,  rough  externally,  and  smooth  within :  from 
the  outer  surface  some  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh  take  their  rise. 
On  the  interior,  running  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  horizontal  ramus, 
there  is  a  ridge,  sometimes  rjither  sharp,  which  is  a  part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  at  its  inner  extremity  it  terminates  in  a  little  eminence  —  the 
spinous  process  (19).  To  this  is  attached  the  pubic  end  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
near  it  the  pectineus ;  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  the  pyramidalis, 
and  rectus  abdominis,  are  also  inserted  into  different  portions  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pubis.  The  pubis  is  connected  with  the  ilium  and  ischium  in 
the  acetabulum,  with  the  ischium  at  the  junction  of  their  rami,  and  with  its 
fellow  bone  of  the  opposite  side,  by  the  symphysis.^ 

When  the  os  innominatum  is  again  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  attention 
cannot  fail  to  be  arrested  by  a  large  oval  aperture  in  the  fore  part,  form^ 
by  the  ischium  and  pubis — the  thyroid  or  obturator  foramen,  (20).  In  the 
recent  pelvis  it  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  by  the  obturator  ligament,  which 
consists  merely  of  two  layers  of  periosteum, — one  externally,  the  other  within, 
— continued  from  the  bone  across  it.  The  space  is  entirely  covered  by  this 
extension  of  the  periosteum,  except  at  the  uppermost  part,  where  a  hole  is 
left,  not  larger  than  would  permit  the  passage  of  a  small  bougie :  through  it 
the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  escape  from  the  pelvis.  This  ligament  sup- 
plies the  place  of  bone ;  for  the  obturator  externus,  one  of  the  rotators  of 
the  thigh,  arises  from  its  outer  surface.  It  appears  to  be  placed  here  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  this  part  of  the  body  lighter  than  it  would  be,  were 
a  thick  piece  of  bone  present  instead. 

There  is  another  point,  in  regard  to  these  three  divisions  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum, worthy  the  consideration  of  the  obstetrician ;  namely,  the  relation 
which  each  bears  to  those  parts  of  the  pelvis,  hereafter  to  be  more  particularly 
described, — the  brim  and  outlet.  The  ilium  forms  a  considerable  share  of 
the  brim,  but  none  of  the  outlet :  the  ischium  forms  a  part  of  the  outlet,  but 
none  of  the  brim ;  while  the  pubis  enters  very  largely  into  the  composition 
of  both  the  brim  and  outlet :  so  that  the  ilium 
might  be  greatly  deformed,  and  yet  the  brim 
alone  suffer ;  a  distorted  ischium  would  only 
involve  the  outlet ;  but  if  the  pubis  were  of 
vicious  formation,  both  brim  and  outlet  must 
necessarily  be  implicated. 

The  pelvic  cavity  is  bounded  posteriorly  by 
the  OS  saeruniy  os  basilars^  or  rump  bonej  and 
the  OS  eoccygiSj  which  are  also  called  the  false 
vertebree. 

The  OS  SACRUM,^  os  basilars,  is  the  largest 
bone  in  the  vertebral  column :  in  form  it  is 
triangular,  the  apex   of  the   pyramid  being 

Ced  downwards,  and  rather  backwards,  the 
upwards,  and  inclined  a  little  forwards. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  small ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
lightest  bone  in  the  body  for  its  size,  and, 
consequently,  rather  spongy  in  structure.  It 
possesses  four  surfaces  —  an  external,  an  internal,  and  two  lateral.  The 
accompanying  figures  display  the  inner  face  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

*  The  term  puhi»  was  applied  to  this  bone  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
external  organs  of  generation;  and  that  of  peeten  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  oomb^ 
when  the  two  are  united. 

*  For  the  |robable  origin  of  the  term  os  sacrum,  see  Appendix,  A. 
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The  external  surface  is  convex  and  rough ;  and  there  are  four  and  iponie* 
times  five  processoB  placed  below  each  other  id  a  perpendicular  line,  mora 
strongly  msirked  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hone,  asaimiiated  to  the  spin  on  3 
processes  of  the  vertebrae ;  they  may  therefore  he  called  the  %pinoii9  pro- 
eesaes  of  the  Betin-iim.  The  bone  indeed  appears^  as  it  were,  an  imperfect 
continuation  of  the  vertebral  column;  the  peculiarities  of  the  vertebrae 
becoming  less  evident^  and  dwindling  away  by  degrees  in  tlie  sacrum  as  they 
descend.  Anterior  to  this  series  of  processes,  there  is  a  cavity  extending  the 
■whole  length  of  the  bone — a  continuation  of  the  spinal  canal — for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Cauda  Equina^  which  proceeds  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Four  pairs  of  holes  are  aeen,  one  on  the  side  of  each  spinous 
process,  communicating  with  this  canal:  these  are  for  the  transmission  of  small 
Bcrves  from  the  cauda  equina  to  the  soft  parts  covering  the  Bacnim  and 
structures  adjacent*  Internally  the  sacrum  is  smooth,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  concave*  Four  white  lines,  gene- 
rally rather  eminent,  run  horizon  tally  across  itj  indicating  the  situation  of 
the  cartilage  in  early  life,  by  which  the  bone  was  divided  into  five  distinct 
pieces.  There  are  also  four  pairs  of  holes  within ;  one  at  the  extremity  of 
each  of  these  white  lines,  for  the  transmission  of  tho  anterior  sacral  nerves, 
destined  to  form  a  large  portion  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  organs  contained  within  the  pelvis.  The  concave  plane  —  the 
cavity  or  hollow  of  the  sacnim  {2) — varies  in  regard  to  the  segment  of  the 
circle  which  it  forms  in  d liferent  individuals ;  and  if  it  be  too  straight,  or  too 
much  curved,  it  will  equally  impede  the  ready  passage  of  the  child's  he^d  in 
labour.  The  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone  projects  forward ;  so  that 
in  its  natural  position  this  part  looks  somewhat  over  the  cavity,  and  diminishes 
the  space  at  the  brim.  This  is  called  the  lyrominei^ce  or  j^rowf-n^oru  of  the 
sacrum  (i).  On  it  the  last  lumbttr  Tertebra  TM9,  s  portf<m  of  ititjBrvtftebrtJl 
substance  being  placed  between  them ;  tad  it  mipportfli  the  whole  m^At  ^ 
the  trunk,  head  and  superior  extremilaei.  Wheit  (he  brim  Of  tiie  pelra  is 
distorted,  the  irregularity  of .  shape  is  idmoet' ttlwsys  attljbiitable  to  tibe 
prominence  of  the  sacrum,  togiHfaer,  perhaps^  Irith  the  last  himbar  vertebra 
being  thrown  too  far  forwarl^  lifad  too  doii^  approaching'  the  pnjbes.  The 
entrance  to  the  cavity  istlMV  preternatitraDy  ebnstrictod;  and  the  dmuhn- 
tion  of  space  in  this  waY|ih>dneed  is  one  Mf  the  most  common  oanses  of 
lingering  labour  met  wkVm  this  eity. 

The  lateral  surfaces  (D  are  retj  TOtEgh,  and  eonrespond  in  extent  and 
irregularity  with  that  part  of  the  fnner  &oe  of  the  imun  wUoh  forms  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis  or  synohondrosis. 

This  bone  is  connected  at  its  npper  iMirt  with  the  last  Inmbar  Tertebra, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  layer  of  inter?ertebral  snbstance,  with  the 
coccyx  below,  by  a  movable,  pngUmoid  Joint,  and  with  the  ilinm  on  each 
side  by  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses.  It  is  also  oonnectod  with' the  ischiom  by 
the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

The  OS  coccYGis^  (4)  appears  like  a  continuation  of,  or  an  appurtenance 
to  the  sacrum ;  but  it  is  of  much  importance  in  obstetrical  study.  It  was 
denominated  coccyx  from  its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  the  cuckoo.^  It  is, 
therefore,  as  the  name  would  imply,  in  shape  hooked  and  pyramidal :  the 
base  is  placed  upwards,  the  apex  below.  The  bone  is  divided  into  three,  and 
sometimes  four,  distinct  portions,  which  play  upon  each  other,  backwards 

•  K(Jc«v(,  a  cuckoo. 

*  The  cuculus,  or  cuckoo,  is  a  genus  of  the  order  Picee,  in  which  the  raven  and  jay  are  also 
included. 
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and  forwards,  by  separate  joints.  Externally  it  is  convex  and  irregular, 
concave  and  smooth  within,  and  terminates  in  a  tapering  point,  which  is  bent 
forwards  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  parts  to  support  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum. 

The  coccygeal  joints  are  of  great  value  in  the  process  of  labour.  Their 
mobility  much  facilitates  the  exit  of  the  head,  by  enlarging  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  increase  of  space  thus  gained 
amounts  to  an  inch  or  more ;  for  the  point  of  the  bone  may  be  bent  back- 
wards to  a  line  continuous  with  the  sacrUm,  or  even  beyond,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  outwards  fplate  4,  fig.  2,  a,  b). 

Occasionally,  indeed,  the  coccyx  becomes  ankylosed  to  the  sacrum,  and  its 
own  joints  also  are  destroyed  by  a  deposition  of  osseous  matter  between  the 
separate  pieces,  so  that  their  mobility  is  lost,  and  the  bone  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  itself.  Such  a  consolidation  must  offer  a  con- 
siderable impediment  to  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  by  contracting  the  pelvic 
outlet:  and  this,  though  a  rare,  is  therefore  another  cause  of  lingering 
labour.  It  is  most  usually  met  with  in  women  bearing  a  first  child  late  in 
life,  and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  sit  through  the  principal  part 
of  the  day,  as  is  the  case  with  milliners. 

When  the  coccyx  is  in  this  state,  it  will  sometimes  break  in  lab'^ar :  this 
may  happen  as  well  during  a  strong,  unaided  uterine  contraction,  as  under 
the  employment  of  instruments.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  may 
be  known, — perhaps,  by  the  attendant  being  sensible  of  the  part  having 
given  way,  while  his  hand  was  employed  protecting  the  perineum ;— -and  per- 
haps by  his  hearing  the  noise  peculiar  to  bones  when  fractured.  I  have 
seen  three  cases  in  which  the  bone  broke,  or  the  ankylosed  joint  gave  way ; 
in  none  of  these  did  any  permanent  injury  ensue.  There  was  some  pain  and 
inconvenience  for  a  time,  but  eventually  re-union  was  effected,  and  the  dis- 
tress occasioned  was  inconsiderable.  The  best  mode  of  treating  such  a 
mischance  would  be  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  to  interdict 
her  lying  on  her  back,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  external  pressure  on  the 
part,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  open.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fre- 
quent evacuation  of  the  rectum,  by  causing  almost  constant  movement  of 
the  fractured  portions  one  upon  the  other,  would  interfere  with  ossific  union : 
and,  again,  if  the  lower  bowel  became  filled  with  hardened  faeces,  their  ex- 

Eulsion  would  probably  disturb  whatever  degree  of  reparation  might  have 
een  procured.  Thus,  both  extremes  of  immoderate  action  and  excessive 
constipation  must  be  avoided.  In  the  management  of  the  patient,  not  only 
should  our  object  be  directed  towards  obtaining  a  consolidation  of  the 
separated  ends,  but  we  should  also  endeavour  to  preserve  the  coccyx,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  sacrum ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  junction  take  place  while  the  point  of  that  bone  is  directed  greatly 
forwards,  the  size  of  the  pelvic  outlet  will  be  lessened  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  in  any  subsequent  labour  a  proportionate  difficulty  will  necessarily  exist. 
The  coccyx  is  called  vernacularly  the  huckle  or  knucklej  and  sometimes  the 
whutle-bone. 

Form  and  DimenBtons  of  the  Pelvis. — ^When  we  examine  the  pelvis  with 
reference  to  labour,  we  must  attend  not  only  to  its  figure,  but  also  to  its 
dimensions,  and  the  bearings  which  its  axes  hold  in  regard  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  We  observe  that  it  is  formed  on  the  principle 
of  the  double  arch,  which  structure  in  architecture  possesses  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  firmness  that  can  be  devised  for  the  quantity  of  material 
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employed.  So  that  the  pelvis  eombines,  to  an  eminent  extent,  the  qualittet 
of  Btrength  and  lightneas. 

Anatomists  distitiguiah  the  pelvis  into  two  grand  divisionSj  the  true  and 
the/ti/*e  pelvis^  considering  the  alw  iUi  to  constitute  the  false  portion.  The 
sXdd  ilii,  howevfifj  are  of  trifling  interest  to  us  na  ohatetriciana ;  for,  unless 
the  organ  be  inordinately  distorted,  thej  have  little  or  no  influence  over  the 
process  of  partarition,  being  ouite  out  if  the  way  of  the  head*s  descent. 
Obstetrically  it  is  divided  into  ttie  brim^  or  superior  aperture  (plate  S,  fig,  1) ; 
the  outht^  or  inferior  aperture  (fig.  2) ;  and  the  cavity^  all  that  m  embraced 
between  these  two;  and  the  pecnliarities  belongiog  to  each  of  these  part« 
offer  themselves  next  for  observation. 

In  demonstrating  the  shape  and  size  of  the  female  pelvis,  it  is  the  custom 
not  to  describe  any  parlicutar  speaimen  which  we  may  happen  to  possesa, 
but  to  assume  a  model  of  perfection,  which  we  consider  the  standard ;  so 
Bymmetrically  formed,  as  would  most  completely  answer  all  the  intentions 
that  nature  has  assigned  to  it. 

The  Brim,  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  has  necessarily  two  diameters, — the 
longest  from  side  to  side — the  sbortestj  in  the  centre,  from  before  backwards. 
The  regularity  of  the  oval  is  broken,  principally  by  the  jutting  forwards  of 
the  sacral  promontory  (plate  3,  fig.  1»  d),  so  that  the  outline  represents,  in 
some  measure,  the  heart,  as  painted  upon  playing  cards.  But  this  resem- 
blance is  stronger  in  the  male,  than  in  the  pelvis  of  the  opposite  sex,  because 
the  longest  diameter  in  the  male  pel  via  is  antero*posterior]y  (plate  2,  fig.  1)^ 
while  in  the  female,  as  just  shown,  it  is  laterally  (fig.  2). 

The  lateral  J  tran^verBe^  or  iliaa  diameter,  measnres  five  inches  and  a 
quarter  (plate  3,  fig*  1,  c,  d) ;  the  antero-posterior,  aacro-pubiCy  or  conjugate^ 
measures  four  {a,  6) ;  the  two  oblique^  or  diagonaly  extending  from  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
(e,  f\  are  nearly  the  same  as  the.  direct  lateral,  probably  not  so  great  by 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  These  admeasurements  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderably less  in  the  recent  pelvis  and  the  living  body,  in  consequence  of  the 
room  occupied  by  the  soft  eiructures:  we  must  allow  for  their  lodgment  at 
least  a  quiirter  of  an  inch  in  the  conjugate  diameter,  and  nearly  hulf  uu 
inch  in  the  lateral,  to  which  extent  the  available  space  in  labour  will  probably 
be  diminished. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  iliac  or  the  oblique  diameter  should 
be  considered  the  longest ;  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  in  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  well-formed  pelves,  divested  of  the  softer  parts,  the  iliac  mea- 
sures most;  but  when  the  contents,  linings,  and  muscles  are  preserved,  the 
greatest  space  is  along  the  oblique  line. 

The  Cavity  is  observed  to  be  deep  behind,  shallow  in  front;  and  it  be- 
comes gradually  shallower  as  we  traverse  from  the  back  to  the  fore  part. 
The  greatest  depth  is  from  the  sacral  promontory  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
and  should  be  from  five  inches  and  a  half  to  six  inches;  at  the  side,  from 
the  lowest  point  of  the  tuber  ischti  to  the  brim,  three  inches  and  a  half;  and 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  one  and  a  half  (plate  4,  fig.  2). 

[^Inclined  planes  of  the  Pelvis,  —  There  are  four  inclined  planes  on  the 
inside  of  the  true  pelvis,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  on  either  side.  These 
may  be  demonstrated  by  dividing  the  pelvis  into  four  parts  by  two  vertical 
sections ;  the  one  through  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  median  line  of  the  sa- 
crum, and  the  other  through  the  ischia,  passing  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion through  the  linea  ileo-pectinea,  and  the  spine  of  the  ischia ;  as  seen  in  the 
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The  oiitTet  is  bounded  by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  at  the  bftct^  by  the  Tower 
edge  of  the  under  fasciculus  of  the  &acro-sciatic  ligament  posteriorly  and 
laterally,  by  the  tuberositiea  of  the  ischia  at  the  sid^^  by  the  ramus  of  the 
ischia  and  pubes  anteriorly  and  laterallyj  and  by  the  symphysis  pubis  in 
front. 

Thepmiiion  of  the  pehu  in  regard  ta  ths  trunk  of  the  body  is  neither 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  nor  horizon tal,  but  oblique,  the  sacral  promon- 
tory being  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  pubes  \  so  that  a  line 
drawn  through  the  trunk  in  a  direction  of  its  axis,  would,  in  falling  down- 
wards, strike  on  the  centre  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  by  resting  on  this 
bone  that  the  uterus  b  supported  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. 
Were  the  axes  of  the  trunk  and  pelvic  entrance  in  the  same  line,  owing  to 
the  upright  position  of  the  human  female,  the  womb,  towards  the  close  of 
gestation^  would  gravitate  low  into  the  pelvis^  and  produce  most  injurious 
pressure  on  the  contained  viscera ;  while,  in  the  early  months,  not  only  would 
the  same  distressful  inconvenience  be  occasioned,  but  there  wodd  be  great 
danger  of  its  protruding  externally,  and  appearing  as  a  tumour  between  the 
thighs,  covered  by  the  inverted  vagina*  In  the  quadruped,  since  the  im- 
pregnated uterus  is  entirely  supported  by  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  effects 
of  gravity  on  the  pelvis  need  not  be  counteracted  j  and  we  therefore  find 
that,  in  eonsequence  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  being  slightly  arched  upwards, 
the  axes  of  the  trunk,  brim,  and  outlet,  are  placed  nearly  in  a  continuous 
lii»«. 


In  the  second  cut,  p.  41,  the  two  lines  mark  tlie  axes  of  the  triinl:  and  pelvie 
entrance  in  the  human  subjec;!.  In  the  above,  a  eihgle  line  loma  entirely 
through  the  trunk  and  pelvis.  Tti6  drawing  from  whidi  )im  cat  was  made 
was  taken  from  the  skeleton  of  a  cat. 

The  pelvis  itself  has  also  two  axes,  one  of  the  brim,  which  is  downwards 
and  backwards,  following  a  direction  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccygeal 
extremity  of  the  spinal  column ;  and  the  other  of  the  outlet,  which  is  down- 
wards and  forwards,  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  central  space 
between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia ;  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  the 
brim,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brim,  would  cross,  at  a  considerable 
angle,  another  line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  outlet  (plate  4. 
fig.  "!)}     By  a  knowledge  of  the  axes  of  the  trunk  and  pelvic  entrance,  we 

I'lute  4.  fig.  1,  shows  a  section  of  the  male  skeleton  pelvis;  fig.  2,  the  same  of  the  female. 
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cnt,  «,«,/,  5,  being  right  anterior  inclined  plane,  «,/,  (?,  d,  being  right  pj>8- 
terior  inclined  plane. 

The  anterior  inclined  plane  is  made  up  on 
either  side  of  a  part  of  the  ilium,  the  plane  of  the 
ischium,  insertions  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments, 
tuberosity  of  the  ischia,  rami  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium,  symphysis  pubis  and  foramen  obturator. 
The  posterior  inclined  plane  is  made  up  of  the 
origin  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramina,  and  the  half  of  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx.  In  whatever  manner  these 
planes  may  be  formed,  their  direction  is  always 
found  to  be  the  same;  thus,  the  anterior  inclined 
planes  look  from  without,  inwards ;  from  above, 
downwards;  and  from  behind,  forwards:  the 
posterior  look  from  without,  inwards ;  from  above,  downwards ;  and  from 
forward,  backwards :  they  therefore  resemble  the  four  sides  of  a  trapezium. 
The  anterior  inclined  plane  is  longer  than  the  posterior.  During  parturi- 
tion, the  two  extremities  of  the  child's  head  always  glide  upon  two  of 
these  four  planes,  and  the  two  are  always  *  diagonally  opposite.  It  seems 
evident  that  it  is  to  the  peculiar  form  of  these  inclined  planes,  that  we  owe 
that  stage  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  called  Rotation ;  for,  let  any  one 
try  the  experiment  of  throwing  a  round  body, 
such  as  a  billiard  ball,  upon  one  of  these  planes, 
it  will  invariably  be  found  to  move  in  a  line, 
coinciding  with  the  inclination  of  that  plane. 
We  are  aware  that  it  occasionally  happens,  that 
rotation  does  not  take  place ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
head  is  delivered  without  the  perjformance  of 
that  stage  of  labour.  But  these  cases  are  the 
exceptions,  and  result  from  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  head  in  comparison  with  the  pelvis, 
the  disproportion  being  such  as  not  to  require 
the  foetal  head  to  abut  against  any  portion  of 
the  pelvis.] 

Tub  Outlet  is  also  inclining  to  an  oval 
shape,  but  it  is  even  of  greater  irregularity 
than  the  brim,  owing  principally  to  the  projec- 
tion of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and  to 
the  large  sinuosity  in  front,  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  (plate  2,  fig.  2 ;  and  3,  fig.  2,  a,  b).  In 
extent  the  diameters  of  the  outlet  are  nearly 
the  same  as  at  the  brim ;  in  situation  they  are 
reversed.  Thus  the  long  diameter  is  from  be- 
fore backwards,  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
point  of  the  coccyx  to  the  under  edge  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  (plate  3,  fig.  2,  a) ;  and  when 
the  bone  is  pressed  back  in  labour,  this  mea- 
sures five  inches  or  more ;  although,  in  the  or- 
dinary state  of  the  parts,  the  extremity  being 
directed  forwards,  its  utmost  extent  is  only 
four.  The  short  diameter  extends  laterally,  from  the  tuberosity  of  one 
ischium  to  that  of  the  other,  is  incapable  of  being  increased,  and  measure* 
four  (J). 
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The  outlet  is  bounded  by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  at  the  back,  by  the  bw^r 
edge  of  the  under  f;i&ciculufl  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  posterioVly  and 
laterally,  by  the  tuberoaities  of  the  ischia  at  the  sido^  by  the  ramus  of  the 
ischia  and  pubes  anteriorly  and  laterally,  and  by  the  symphysis  pubis  in 
front, 

Th^  poiition  of  the  pdm  in  regard  to  the  trunk  0/  the  body  is  neither 
perpendicnlar  to  the  bonsson^  nor  lioriKontal,  hut  obliques  the  sacral  promon- 
tory being  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  pubes  j  bo  that  a  line 
drawn  through  the  trunk  in  a  direction  of  its  axis,  would,  in  falling  down- 
wards, strike  on  the  centre  of  the  aympbyais  pubis*  It  is  by  resting  on  thie 
bone  that  the  uterus  is  supported  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. 
Were  the  axes  of  the  trunk  and  pelvic  entrance  in  the  same  line,  owing  to 
the  upright  position  of  the  human  female,  the  womb,  towards  the  close  of 
gestation,  would  gravitate  low  into  the  pelvis,  and  produce  most  injurioua 
pressure  on  the  contained  viscera:  while,  in  the  early  months,  not  only  would 
the  same  distressful  inconvenience  be  occasioned,  hut  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  its  protruding  ejcternally,  and  appearing  as  a  tumour  between  the 
thighsj  covered  by  the  inverted  vaginap  In  the  quadruped,  since  the  im- 
pregnated  uterus  is  entirely  supported  by  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  effects 
of  gravity  on  the  pelvis  need  not  be  counteracted ;  and  we  therefore  find 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  being  slightly  arched  upwards, 
the  axes  of  the  trunk,  brim,  and  outlet,  are  placed  nearly  in  a  continuous 
lii*«. 


In  the  second  cut,  p*  41*  the  two  lines  mark  the  axes  of  the  trunk  and  pelvio 
entrance  in  the  human  subject.  In  the  above,  a  single  line  runs  entirt^ly 
through  the  trunk  and  pelvisp  The  drawing  from  which  this  cut  was  made 
was  taken  from  the  skeleton  of  a  cat* 

The  pelvis  itsplf  has  also  two  axes,  one  of  the  brim,  which  is  downwards 
and  backwards,  following  a  direction  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccygeal 
extremity  of  the  spinal  column ;  and  the  other  of  the  outlet,  which  is  down- 
wards and  forwards,  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  central  space 
between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia;  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  the 
brim,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brim,  would  cross,  at  a  considerable 
angle,  another  line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  outlet  (plate  4. 
fig.  2).^     By  a  knowledge  of  the  axes  of  the  trunk  and  pelvic  entrance,  wd 

^Uute  4.  fig.  1,  shows  a  section  of  the  male  skeleton  pelvis;  fig.  2,  the  same  of  the  female. 
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can  place  our  patient  under  labour  in  the  postnre  most  favourable  to  tbe 
easy  descent  of  the  foetal  head  through  the  brim  into  the  cavity ;  this  is  on 
the  side  (the  left  is  usually  chosen  in  this  country),  with  the  shoulders  thrown 
forwards,  the  back  bent  into  a  curve,  the  thighs  drawn  up  towfirds  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  legs  flexed  towards  the  thighs.  In  this  position  the  two  axes 
are  brought  more  nearly  into  one  line  than  in  any  other,  and  the  head  is 
directed  more  completely  over  the  centre  of  the  brim.  It  is  equally  neces- 
sary, or  even  more  so,  to  keep  strictly  in  mind  the  relation  that  the  two  axes 
of  the  brim  and  outlet  bear  to  each  other ;  and  this  especially  while  perform- 
ing any  obstetrical  operation.  When  using  the  forceps,  for  example,  should 
we  neglect  this  most  essential  precaution,  we  shall  not  only,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  foiled  in  accomplishing  delivery,  but  we  shall  run  the  almost  cer- 
tain risk  of  inflicting  irreparable  injury  on  the  woman. 

[The  whole  pelvic  cavity  is  generally  called  "  the  pelvis  "  or  pelvic  canal. 
The  entrance  above  into  this  canal,  and  the  outlet  below,  are  called  straits, 
because  the  canal  narrows  at  these  points.  By  the  planes  of  the  pelvis,  are 
meant  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  at  different  points  of  the  bony  canal,  without 
regard  to  the  depth ;  hence  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  is  an  imaginary 
superficies,  the  anterior  margin  of  which  is  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  its  pos- 
terior at  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  while  the  rest  of  its  inner  margin 
touches  the  inner  lips  of  the  linea  ileo-pectinea. 

The  plane  of  the  inferior  strait  is  generally  designated  as  bound  by  the 
inner  lips  of  the  two  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and 
pubis,  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  the  point  of  the  coccyx. 

By  the  axes  of  the  pelvis  are  meant  perpendiculars  to  the  centres  of  the 
planes. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  planes  and  axes  of  the  pelvis  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  a  skilful  obstetrician.  An  ignorance  of  these  points  cannot, 
in  the  practice  of  the  art,  but  lead  to  much  perplexity,  and  the  most  fatal 
results. 

Having  ascertained  the  planes  of  the  upper  and  lower  straits,  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  pelvis  between  these  points,  con- 
•titutes  the  pelvic  excavation  or  cavity.  This  cavity  represents  a  canal 
whose  curvature  corresponds  to  that  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  incurvation,  it  is  evident  that  no  straight  line  will  traverse 
the  centre  of  the  pelvic  excavation ;  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  this  canal,  for  without  this  knowledge 
the  obstetrician  can  never  understand  the  mechanism  of  labour,  or  under- 
take, with  any  hope  of  success,  the  various  operations  necessary  for  effect- 
ing artificial  delivery. 

The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  is  so  great,  that  tho 
axis  of  that  plane,  if  produced  downwards,  would  fall  upon  the  sacrum  a  short 
distance  above  the  apex  of  the  bone.  The  axis  of  the  superior  strait  can 
never,  therefore,  represent  that  of  the  pelvis. 

The  axis  of  the  inferior  strait,  which  is  a  line  falling  perpendicularly  upon 
the  so  called  plane  of  the  inferior  strait,  midway  from  the  pubis  to  the 
coccyx,  could  not  represent  the  axis  of  the  excavation.  The  antero-poste- 
rior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  and  that  of  the  inferior  strait,  approach 
each  other  at  an  inclination  which  causes  them  to  decussate  at  onlv  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  pubis.  This  is  seen  in  the  cut,  in  which  a,  ( 
represents  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  o,  i  represents  that  of  the 
inferior  strait. 

If  these  lines  were  produced  in  front,  they  would  intersect  at  <?•    But 
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the  lines  p,  q^  r,  «,  #,  also  repreBent  antero-poaterior  diameters  or  pT 
the  pelvis,  and  each  one  of  these  hm  &n  axis,  which  is  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  centre  of  said  plane;  so  that  to  determine  with  precision  the  dijeo- 
tion  of  the  general  axia  of  the  pelvis,  it  will  he  necessary  to  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  geometrical  centre  of 
each  one  of  these  planes,  and  to 
draw  a  line  (g^  A),  along  the  ejctremi- 
ties  of  these  perpendiculars.  This 
line  (j)r,  k)^  is  curved,  and  is  called  the 
general  axis  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  ia 
easy  to  see,  that  this  line  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  anterior  face  of  the 
sacrum,  and  its  extremities  are  lost 
in  the  axes  of  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior straits.  This  curve  represents 
exactly  the  axis  of  the  whole  exca- 
vation I  that  h  to  say,  the  line  which 
.-yr  the  foetus  traverses,  in  passing  through 
the  pelvis. 

The  position  of  the  pelvis  varying  in  various  attitudes  of  the  body^  and 
the  pelvis  itself  being  movable  upon  the  trunk,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
planes  and  axes  of  the  straits  must  present  also  great  variations;  they  innst 
not  only  differ  in  their  relations  to  the  horizon,  but  also  in  their  relative  pogi- 
tioQ  to  the  trunk.  Upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  and  application  of  these 
variations  are  based  aU  oiir  obstett'ical  operations  for  the  extraction  of  the 
foetuB. 

These  points  have  been  most  accurately  explained  by  Professor  Meigs^  in 
the  following  manner : 

When  the  woman  stands  erect  or  lies  at  length  upon  her  backj  the  plane 
of  the  superior  strait  dips  at  an  angle  of  50^  below  the  conjugate  diameter* 
It  must  clearly  appear  that  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  dips  at  a  vari- 
able angle  in  various  positions  of  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  if  the  subject  be 
standing,  it  dips  as  stated  above,  but  if  the  trunk  be  inclined  forwards,  the 
dip  will  be  lessened,  or  if  the  trunk  be  inclined  far  backwards,  it  may  be  in* 
creased i  This  is  an  item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  midwifery,  since 
upon  it  is  based  our  advice  to  the  female  as  to  her  decubitus,  when  we  will 
direct  her  to  ilex  or  extend  her  trunk  more  or  less,  as  we  may  or  may  not 
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desire  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  into  a  position  that  may 
fovour  both  the  entrance  of  the  presenting  part,  and  its  passage  through  it 
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The  fignre  is  designed  to  sbow  that  the  plane  of  the  strait  may  give  dif- 
ferent angles  with  the  spine,  according  as  the  spine  is  brought  more  forwards, 
or  carried  farther  backwards  over  the  opening.  Thus  eee  is  a  circle  of 
which  the  diameter  &,  /,  represents  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  upper 
strait,  equal  to  an  angle  of  135^  /,  a,  which  is  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the 
spinal  column  or  axis  of  the  trunk.  If  the  patient  lying  upon  her  back, 
should  have  her  shoulders  raised  so  as  to  carry  the  spine  forward  to  c, 
equal  to  22*80^,  the  angle  would  be  reduced  to  112*80''.  But  should  the 
shoulders  be  elevated  to  (2,  the  axis  of  the  trunk  would  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  strait  &,/.  A  child's  head,  that  in  one  inclination  of 
the  plane  would  be  driven  against  the  symphysis  pubis,  could  with  a  lesser 
inclination  of  it,  plunge  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.] 

Joints  and  Ligaments  of  the  Pelvis.  —  Besides  the  joints  proper  to  the 
coccyx,  the  pelvis  possesses  three  others  already  mentioned ;  —  one  uniting 
the  pubic  bones  in  front,  the  symphysis  pubis — and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
sacrum,  connecting  that  bone  with  the  ilia,  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  or  syn- 
chondroses. These  articulations  are  bound  together  by  exceedingly  strong 
unyielding  ligaments,  as  well  within  as  externally.  The  ligamentous  expan- 
sions on  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  are  much  thinner  than  those  on  the  out- 
side ;  and  although  they  assist  greatly  in  strengthening  the  connexions  of 
the  bones,  they  occupy  but  little  space,  and  consequently  do  not  encroach, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  upon  the  room  required  by  the  head  in  labour. 

In  addition  to  the  ligaments  belonging  to  the  joints,  there  are  the  obturator 
ligaments,  filling  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  obturator  foramina ;  and  the 
saero-sciatic;  or  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments,  of  much  interest  to  the  obstetrical 
student.  These  run  in  two  fasciculi  on  each  side,  the  lower  obliquely  up- 
wards, and  backwards  from  the  base  of  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  side  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  other  horizontally  backwards  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  ischium  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx :  and  both  are 
widely  spread  on  the  outside  of  the  last-named  bones  like  a  fan  (plate  4). 
They  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to  render  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  firm,  by  con- 
necting together  the  sacrum  and  the  ischia.  They  partake  of  the  relaxation 
which  the  soft  .structures  undergo  in  labour,  and  a  preternatural  rigidity 
existing  in  their  fibres  is  occasionally  a  cause  of  retardation  in  the  process. 

Separation  of  the  Joints  of  the  Pelvis  during  Labour. — It  was  for  many 
centuries  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  always  separated, 
—or  were  disposed  to  separate,  if  occasion  required  it, — during  parturition, 
especially  at  the  symphysis  pubis ;  and  that  they  thus  allowed  the  pelvic 
dimensions  to  be  increased  in  every  direction.  This  idea  was  rendered  more 
probable  by  analogy ;  for  it  is  said  that  in  some  animals,  as  the  cow,  the 
bones  are  absolutely  disunited  to  some  extent ;  and  that  the  sinking  of  the 
sacrum,  occasioned  by  its  own  weight  and  by  the  softened  condition  of  the 
ligaments,  together  with  a  difficulty  in  progressive  motion,  is  an  indication 
of  the  near  approach  of  parturition.  Such  a  separation  may  possibly  take 
place  in  the  lower  animals,  but  it  is  certainly  not  usual  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  joints  are  liable,  indeed,  to  inflammation ;  and  pus  being  secreted 
between  the  bones  may  occasion  disunion — a  disease  attended  with  high  con- 
stitutional excitement,  and  no  small  danger.^  Sometimes,  also,  an  actual 
separation  of  the  bones  occurs,  both  during  pregnancy  and  after  labour,  from 
simple  relaxation  of  the  ligaments ;  which  state  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the 

Krt  deranged,  and  an  inability  to  walk  or  stand  without  artificial  support. 
LIS  affection,  though  not  attended  with  so  much  suffering  or  hazard  as  acuto 

*  Bee  a  paper  by  Dr.  IIuDter,  Medical  Obserrationfl  and  Enquiries,  vol  iL  p.  82i. 
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inflamtnatioi],  is  iievertlieleM  of  a  very  distressing  character,  and  very  diflS- 
cult  of  cure;  comnionlj  confining  the  patienl  to  bed  or  tho  sofa  for  many 
months.  But  it  would  be  trareilin^  too  far  out  of  the  limits  of  this  publi- 
cation to  enter  minutely  into  the  hiatory  of  those  diseases  j  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  onr  present  purpose  to  know  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  no  sensible  relaxation  of  the  pubic  or  sacro-iliac  ligamenta ;  that  in 
others  a  softening  does  occur  in  Tarions  degrees,  and  that,  when  that  chango 
reaches  such  a  point  as  to  be  attended  with  pain  or  inconvenience,  it  must 
be  considered  aa  morbid. 

Difference  inform  between  the  Male  and  Female  PelvU  aiid  Skekton. — 
On  comparing  the  male  (plate  2,  fig.  1)  and  female  pelvis  (fig,  2)  together^ 
we  cannot  but  remark  a  striking  difference  in  the  general  appearance  and 
particular  proportions  of  this  orgau  in  the  two  sexes.  We  observo  that  the 
pehis  of  the  female  is  altogether  larger  and  more  delicately  shaped  than  that 
of  the  male ;  that  the  alee  of  the  ilia  spread  themselves  widely  in  the  lateral 
direction ;  while  the  same  parts  in  the  male  rise  more  perpendicularly  up- 
wards. The  brim  is  differently  shaped ;  the  long  diameter  in  the  female 
being  from  side  to  side ;  in  the  male  from  before  backwarda*  The  cavity  ia 
considerably  smaller  in  the  male^  deeper,  more  of  a  funnel  shape,  the  sacrum 
being  much  narrower,  and  also  straight er  (plate  4,  fig,  1) ;  and  the  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  iachia  inclining  closer  together.  The  outlet  is  also  far  leaa  capa- 
cious; and  this  arises  principally  from  the  approximation  of  the  ischia^ 
which  seldom  are  more  than  three  inches  distant  in  the  widest  diameter. 
The  arch  of  the  pubes  is  formed  more  angularly  than  in  the  female,  in  whom 
this  part  approaches  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  an  arch  (plato  2,  figs.  1 
and  2).  In  the  female,  too,  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  are  smoother 
on  their  inner  surface,  and  their  anterior  edge  is  turned  more  outwards. 
This  disposition  of  the  rami  helps  to  enlarge  the  outlet,  and  gives  an  ele- 
gance to  the  whole  organ  that  is  wanting  in  the  pelvis  of  the  stronger  &kX^ 

All  the  bones  of  the  male  skeleton  are  firmer  and  heavier  than  they  are 
in  the  female,  and  more  powerfully  marked  by  those  irregularities  which 
indicate  muscular  attachments.  The  thoracic  cavity  is  comparatively  larger^ 
and  the  acromia  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  A  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  humerus,  perpendicularly  downwards,  would  fall  to  thu 
ground  altogether  clear  of  the  pelvis;  but  in  a  well-articulated  female  skele- 
ton, the  same  line  would  rest  within  the  alaof  the  Uium.  It  is  this  differenco 
that  gives  the  broad  shoulders  to  the  male,  and  the  swelling  hips  to  the 
female,  and  occasions  the  principal  distinction  in  the  outline  of  the  form 
between  the  sexes  (plate  1,  figs*  1  and  2>y 
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Shape  and  Dimensions  of  the  Foetal  Read  at  Birth, — As  both  the  brim 
and  outlet  of  the  pelvis  present  a  form  inclining  to  oval,  so  the  foetal  skull 
is  of  a  similar  shape.  It  is,  indeed,  more  perfectly  oval ;  the  long  diameter, 
when  the  face  is  put  out  of  calculation,  being  from  the  occiput  to  the  fore- 

» These  figures  are  sketched  from  Maygrier's  work.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  more 
desirable  in  some  respects,  if  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  male  and  female  outline 
had  been  shown  by  drawings  of  the  skeletons;  but  as  the  contrast  by  such  a  mode  of  illustra- 
tion would  not  have  been  so  strongly  marked,  I  have  proferreil  giving  an  etching  of  the  full 
form      The  elliptical  lines  will  direct  the  eye  to  the  principal  points  worthy  of  attention. 
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head  (plate  5,  fig.  2,  a,  b) ;  the  short  from  the  tuberosity  of  one  parietal 
bone  to  that  of  the  other  (plate  5,  fig.  4,  a,  b). 

In  extent,  at  birth,  the  long  diameter  measures  four  inches  and  a  half,  and 
the  short  three  and  a  half;  the  circumference,  drawn  in  a  line  over  the 
ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  above  the  ears,  and  traversing  the  most  promi^ 
nent  part  of  the  frontal  bones,  is  nearly  fourteen  inches.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  measurements  are  exact  or  universal,  any  more  than 
that  the  admeasurements  given  of  the  pelvis  are  always  the  same:  but  as  we 
take  a  fancied  standard  pelvis  as  our  guide,  in  the  same  manner  we  choose 
a  standard  head — such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  is  most  commonly  met  with.  I 
shall  only  mention  one  other  diameter  of  the  foetal  head,  because,  by  multiply- 
ing such  observations  unnecessarily,  the  mind  is  distracted  and  the  memory 
clogged ;  viz. :  that  from  the  vertex  to  the  chin,  which  is  five  inches  and  a 
half,  capable,  however,  of  elong?ition  under  labour,  from  the  head  being 
compressed  laterally,  to  the  extent  of  six  and  a  half  or  seven  inches.*  The 
long,  diameter  of  the  cranium,  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  being  four 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  short  diameter  three  and  a  half,  it  follows  that, 
when  the  head  is  properly  adapted  to  the  pelvis,  a  clear  superabundant  space 
of  at  least  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  cranial  and  pelvic  bones,  both  in 
the  lateral  and  conjugate  diameters,  which  is  generally  quite  sufficient  for 
the  easy  passage  of  the  head. 

[In  considering  the  foetal  head,  we  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  form  and  dimensions  by  dividing  it  into  a  certain  number  of  circumfe- 
rences, iffhose  diameters  would  indicate  the  relative  proportions  of  the  foetal 
head  to  those  of  the  canal  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  To  designate 
these  diameters  by  the  points  from  which  they  are  computed  seems  to  com- 
bine the  double  advantage  of  affording  the  required  measurements,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  informing  us  of  the  points  of  the  foetal  head  in  coincidence 
with  certain  parts  of  the  pelvis. 
In  this  country  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  reckoning  four  distinct 
regions,  ovals  or  circumferences 
of  the  foetal  head,  represented 
by  their  respective  diameters, 
viz. :  occipito-mental  circumfe- 
rence, represented  by  occipito-  1^ 
mental  diameter  (a,  J),  measur- 
ing 5}  inches;  occipito-frontal  (rf,  e),  4'|5;  bi-parietal  (a,  J),  3*|^;  occipito- 

*  It  is  generally  remarked  that  the  skull  of  the  male  child  at  birth  is  a  little  larger  in  all  its 
diameters  than  that  of  the  female.  Of  sixty  male,  and  sixty  female  children,  born  at  full 
time,  Dr.  Jos.  Clarke  found  the  average  circumference  of  the  head  to  be  14  inches  in  the 
males,  18|  in  the  femalel.  The  arch,  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  crown,  was  7^  in  the  males, 
7  2-9  in  the  females.  Or,  if  reduced  to  decimal  figures,  the  difference  will  stand  thus :  — 
average  circumference  of  the  heads  of  male  children  18*988,  of  female  18*617;  difference 
0*866:  average  dimension  from  ear  to  ear,  male  7*429;  female  7*221.  So  that  the  average 
circumference  of  the  head  in  the  male  measures  almost  exactly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  more 
than  the  female ;  and  f^om  ear  to  ear  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  more ;  consequently  its 
transverse  diameter  is  almost  one-eighth  of  an  inch  longer.  See  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Medical  Review,  vol.  z.  p.  492,  for  the  measurements  of  the  heads  of  884  children,  by  Prof. 
Thmlstrup,  of  Christiana,  why;h  singularly  corroborate  Dr.  Clarke's  calculations.  Of  the  120 
examined  by  Dr.  Clarke,  only  six  exceeded  14}  inches  round,  and  aU  these  were  males.  -^ 
Second  Letter  to  Dr.  Price,  Phiheophical  TranaactUmtt  1786,  p.  858. 

Professor  Simpson,  in  an  elaborate  Memoir,  published  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joomal 
for  October,  1844,  adduces  many  facts  to  prove  that  both  the  parent  and  infant  are  exposed 
to  greater  danger,  when  the  child  is  a  male  than  when  a  female ;  and  he  attributes  this  entirely 
to  the  larger  sise  which  the  head  of  the  male  is  shown  to  possess  over  that  of  the  female!.  Dr. 
Clarke  ahio  (loco  cit.)  says,  his  registry  concurs  with  others  in  proving  that  nearly  one-half 
more  males  are  still-bom  than  females;— the  aTerage  being  12  males  to  7  females. 
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bre gtnatic  (f,  e\  8J  inches.  Theae  measurementSf  tboiigli  cjIfTer^nt  from  thoffff^ 
ffenerallj  stated  by  tie  varioue  obstetrical  writers,  are  now  generftlly  accepted 
m  this  country.  They  are  the  results  obtained  by  Prof*  MeigB,  after  an  accu* 
rate  examination  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads ;  and,  as  such,  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  every  American  practitioner.  We  have  ourselves  examined  over 
aeverity-five  heads^  and  our  obaervations  are  such  as  to  convince  us  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Prof.  Meigg'  statement.  It  is  true  that  our  average  for  the  bi-parie- 
tal  was  about  4f  inches,  and  of  the  occipito-menta!  S  J-  inches ;  but  the  difference 
in  the  number  examined  might  account  for  this  discrepancy.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  positive,  that  the  tneasurementa  of  the  foetal  head,  as  laid  down  by  Euro- 
pean writers,  will  not  answer  for  this  country.  The  attachment  of  the  head 
to  the  spinal  column  is  an  important  item  in  obstetrics ;  for,  as  the  result 
of  this  arrangement,  we  have  one  of  the  acts  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  viz., 
flexion,  by  means  of  which  in  most  cases  the  vertex  becomes  the  presenting 
point  of  the  foetal  head.  The  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  atlas  is 
nearer  the  occipital  extremity  of  the  occtpi to-mental  diameter.  If  the  head, 
resting  upon  the  spincj  represent  a  lever,  and  the  propelling  force  be  exerted 
through  the  vertebral  column,  the  point  of  resistance  being  at  the  extremities 
of  the  occipito-mental  diameter,  then,  in  parturition,  the  occipital  extremity  of 
the  head  should  descend  first.  This  is  generally  ao,  and  doubtless  the 
above  is  the  explanation.] 

Anatomical  Peculiarities  of  the  Fostat  Skull. — The  general  anatomical 
character,  as  well  as  the  form  and  size  of  the  skull,  deserve  our  attention. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  bones  are  not  dovetailed  into  each  other  as  in  the 
adult,  but  are  separated  to  some  extent  by  intervening  lines  and  spaces 
of  membranous  formation.  The  lines  are  termed  miturcs^  from  the  Latin 
word  iuoj  to  sew ;  the  spa.cm^  fontaneUei^  after  the  French,  because  it  used 
to  be  supposed  that  a  moisture  distilled  from  the  brain  through  these  unossi- 
fied  apertures.  The  fontanelle  has  also  been  called  bregma,  from  ^^^x^f  to 
moisten — the  name  having  originated  in  the  same  idea. 

The  bones  in  the  child's  skull  requiring  our  consideration  obstetrically  are 
but  few : — the  two  parietul  bones  of  a  square  shape,  which  give  the  principal 
proteotion  to  the  brain  laterally  (plate  5,  fig,  4,  a,  h) ;  ih^  frontal  bone  ante- 
riorly (plate  5,  fig.  1) — or  rather  the  frontal  bones,  because,  in  the  foetus 
there  are  two ; — and  the  occipital  posteriorly  (plate  G},  The  parietal  bones 
are  separated  from  the  frontal,  or  connected  with  them,  hj  a  suture  called 
CoroHol  (plate  5,  fig.  3,  and  plate  5,  figs.  1  and  2),  which  runs  from  near  the 
external  angle  of  one  eye  to  the  same  p^nnt  on  tbo  tfpp^site  side  of  the  hondj 
bounding  the  forehead  superiorly.  It  is  called  coronal,,  because  tbe  ancients 
used  to  wear  their  coronm  w  garkods  on  that  part  of  the  head  upon  festive 
oooanions.  The  parietal  bones  are  separated  from  the  podpital  by  a  suture, 
termed  lamdoidal^  from  its  vesembhuice  to  the  'Greek  letter  A,  (plates  6 
and  fi,  flg.  2).  The  two  parietal  bones  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  tilt)  »tu;ittal  suture  (plate  5,  fig.  4)  which  runs  longitudinally  along  the 
ooutro  of*  the  upper  part  of  the  heaa,  so  called,  because  it  was  fancifully 
nuppotitnl  to  ho  situated  between  the  lamdoidal  and  coronal  sutures,  as  an 
HI  row  \h  phiood  in  a  strung  bow.  The  two  frontal  bones  are  separated  by 
tho  iVohtul  HUturo  (plate  5,  fig.  1),  which  runs  directly  upwards  from  the  root 
of  I  ho  HOMO.  The  remaining  sutures  of  the  head  are  out  of  the  way  of  our 
oUlolrioal  obnorvation,  and  a  description  of  them  would  therefore  be  useless. 

Tho  two  roiilrtnelles  are  placed,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  sagittal 
»uiuvo;  vk\{\\  thoy  are  named,  according  to  their  situation,  anterior  (plate  5, 
rt^*,  I  and  ii),  and  posterior  (fig.  4,  plate  6).     The  anterior  fontanelle  is 
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ty  far  the  larger,  quadrangular  or  diamond-ihaped :  it  is  sufficiently  exten- 
ive  to  take  in  the  whole  extremity  of  the  fin^er^  and  can  scarcely  be  covered 
'T>y  it.  The  posterior  h  small  and  triangular.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle  is  caused  by  the  junction  of  the  corners  of  four  hones 
rounded  off,  the  two  parietal  and  the  two  frontal;  the  posterior  ia  formed  aa 
a  triangle  by  the  union  of  three  hones,  the  superior  posterior  angles  of  the 
two  parietal  hone^«  and  the  upper  angle  of  the  occipital  hone. 

Nevtmitif  for  Learning  the  Situation  of  the  Fontaneilea  and  Suture9. — 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  form  and  situation  of  these  fontanelles  is  of 
absolute  necessity  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  obstetric  art ;  for  by 
them  we  detect  the  position  of  the  fcetal  head  in  the  early  stage  of  labour* 
The  vertex  is  geuerally  the  presenting  port,  or  that  which  offers  itself  most 
readily  to  the  finger  on  examination  J  This  may  be  regarded  thenj  as  the 
most  natural  presentation :  the  head,  when  placed  with  the  vertex  down- 
wards will  pasi  through  an  aperture  of  much  less  dimensions  than  it  would 
do,  were  uny  other  part  descending  first.  In  plate  6  a  view  of  the  vertex  is 
given,  and  two  somewhat  oval  lines  are  traced  surrounding  it.  One  of  these 
o%als  is  an  inch,  in  its  long  diwmeter^  greater  than  the  other.  The  smaller 
Bhows  the  quantity  of  space  requisite  for  the  transit  of  the  uncompressed 
head,  when  the  vertex  offers  iiidf,  four  inches  and  a  qtiarter  by  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  larger  indicates  that  necessary  for  the  same 
head,  when  the  brow  or  anterior  fontanelle  presentSj  being  five  inches  and  a 
quarter  by  three  and  a  half  j  and  by  contrasting  the  two  together,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  advantages  appertaining 
to  the  presentation  of  the  vertex. 

If,  then,  in  an  obstetrical  examination  we  distinguish  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle readily,  we  know  that  the  vertex  is  presenting;  we  may  consequently 
presume  that  the  foetus  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position,  and  we 
tnay  augur,  eseteris  paribus^  an  easy  termination  of  the  labour.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  at  once  distinctly  feel  the  large,  open,  diamond-shaped  space, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  brow  or  forehead  ia  downward*  We  know  that  this 
ifl  an  unfortunate  situation  of  the  hoadj  because  so  much  more  room  will  be 
occupied  in  its  transit ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  expect  that  the 
case  will  be  lingering:  we  may  even  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  place  the 
head  in  a  better  direction. 

Nor  is  it  of  less  moment  that  the  sutures  should  be  attended  to.  The 
cranium  ordinarily  enters  the  pelvis  with  the  face  looking  to  one  sacro-iliac 
symphysis.  Should  we  then  detect  the  sagittal  suture  running  diagonnlly 
across  the  pelvis,  we  infer  that  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  ia  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  long  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  far  all  i»  well;  but 
if  it  crosses  the  brim  in  a  direct  line  antero-posteriorly,  the  head  is  placed 
with  its  long  diameter  in  the  short  diameter  of  the  pelvic  entrance ;  arid  we 
know  that  it  cannot  pass  into  the  cavity  while  so  situated,  provided  the  skull 
and  pelvis  are  both  of  normal  form  and  size.  Having  obtained  this  in  forma* 
tion,  we  regulate  by  it  both  our  prognosis  and  our  practice. 

Advantagfi  qf  the  peeuUar  itriicturQ  of  the  FtTtal  Head, — ^Many  ad  van- 
tages  attend  on  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the  foetal  skull.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  bones  being  separated  by  intervening  lines  and  spaces,  permii  a 

'  The  tenn  wrf^ir  U  applicit  to  that  part  of  the  hejid  frdin  whence  the  hair  ill  verges  as  from 
a  centre.  It  la  geuemUy  deacrib^cj  an  being  directljr  orer*  but  in  fact,  it  ih  plact*)]  ratJior  befure 
Ibe  posterior  fonianeUe.  It  i«  not  p^rffUiy  sjorreot  to  flay  tliat  the  vt;rtQit  ifl  lh«  prvseiiting 
pflft.  bcciiuse  most  frequeiUly  tlie  finper  mm^n  into  i?ont(iet  Tiitb  the  paHetJil  boiii;  nt'nr  tb«> 
fertei;  but  for  all  practical  purpoa^rs  it  ia  euougb  to  describe  ibe  tertui  is  ibe  point  i>r  pr#- 
i«iitaiiin) 
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more  uniform  growtb  and  development  to  the  tender  brain  than  conld  tale 
place  had  the  craniam  been  originally  composed  of  one  solid  bonv  case ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  (which  indeed  most  interests  ns  as  obstetricians),  a  certain 
degree  of  compression  is  allowed  under  labour ;  the  edge  of  each  bone  has 
an  opportunity  given  to  it  to  ride  a  little  over  its  neighbour ;  the  capacity 
of  the  child's  head  is  thus  diminished,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  propelled 
through  a  smaller  space  than  if  it  had  been  fashioned  of  one  continuous 
piece.  This  power  of  diminution  is  greatest  in  the  lateral  diameter ;  and  a 
full-grown  foetal  head  may  be  lessened  from  side  to  side,  without  endangering 
the  child's  life,  one-seventh  of  its  own  extent,  or  from  three  inches  and  a 
half  to  three  inches.  This  overlapping  of  the  bones  in  labour  is  of  common, 
nay,  almost  universal  occurrence ;  and  the  compressibility  of  the  head  should 
teach  us  to  hesitate,  and  consider  well  the  bearings  of  the  case,  before  we 
take  in  hand  an  obstetric  instrument,  especially  such  an  one  as  cannot  be 
used  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  child's  life ;  for  it  is  constantly  observed  in 
practice,  that  a  fortunate  and  natural  termination  has  occurred  in  cases 
where,  a  few  hours  before,  it  was  believed  impossible  that  the  child  could  be 
bom  without  instrumental  interference. 

Some  practitioners  suppose  that  another  good  effect  is  produced  by  the 
compressibility  of  the  foetal  cranium.  It  is  thought  that„  in  the  passage  of 
the  head  through  the  pelvis,  the  child  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  sleep  or 
torpor,  during  which  its  limbs  are  for  the  time  paralysed,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently prevented  injuring  the  maternal  structures  by  any  violent  movement 
or  struggle.'     I  am  inclined  myself  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 

Expuhian  of  the  Read  vertically.  —  The  student  being  now  acquainted 
with  the  size  and  figure  of  the  female  pelvis,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  child*s 
head,  is  prepared  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  its  passage  in  cases  of 
ordinary  labour.  It  enters  the  brim  with  the  vertex  as  the  most  dependent 
part,'  with  the  face  to  one  ilium  and  the  occiput  to  the  other,  or  more  com- 
monly with  the  face  looking  towards  one  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  the  occi- 
put behind  the  groin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Descending  in  this 
direction  it  takes  full  possession  of  the  cavity,  and  the  forehead  and  occiput 
impinge  respectively  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosities  of  each  ischium. 
Since,  however,  in  this  position,  its  long  diameter  is  opposed  to  the  short 
diameter  of  the  outlet — since  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  unyielding, 
— and  since  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  exceeds  the  short  diameter  of  the 
outlet  by  half  an  inch,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  change  in  its  relative  situation 
must  be  made  before  it  can  be  expelled.  This  alteration  is  effected  by  a 
slight  rotation  of  the  cranium ;  the  face  is  thrown  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  the  occiput  peeps  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  head 
eventually  escapes  with  the  face  sweeping  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  perineum. 
This  turn  is  produced  by  mechanical  causes,  and  depends  on  the  resistance 
which  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  pelvic  bones  opposes  to  the  propelling 
efforts  exerted  by  the  uterus :  —  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ischia,  somewhat 
approaching  each  other  as  they  descend,  together  with  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  same  bones,  afford  an  inclined  plane  along  which  the  head  is  directed ; 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  offers  an  occupied  cavity,  into  which  the  face  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  arch  of  the  pubes  a  wide-spreading  sinuosity,  through  which 
the  occiput  insinuates  itself.  The  fivtus,  in<ieed,  does  not  assist  in  the  least 
degree,  by  any  voluntary  action  of  its  own,  to  perfect  this  change;  it  is  en- 
tirely to  be  explained  on  mechanical  principles ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient physicians,  that  the  child  by  its  innate  powers,  assists  in  liberating 
itself  from  its  imprisonment^  is  perfectly  fallacious. 

*  HamiltoD   MS.  Lectures,  1^;^1.  *S««  Not«,  pu  17. 
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FoETUNATE  would  it  be  for  chtld-beanng  wotnen  if  they  eacii  pfissessed  % 
pelvia  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  already  given  as  the  standard*  Suchj 
however^  13  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  this  organ  is  suhject  to  great  varie- 
ties,  ft9  well  in  form  as  size.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  select  from  all 
the  preserved  specimens  in  existence^  any  two  which  exactly  resemble  each 
other  —  agreeing  minutely  in  shape,  dimensions,  and  weight*  Many  are 
found  to  be  much  above  the  ordinary  volume,  and  numbers,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  below  it. 

The  want  of  due  capacity  sometimes  originates  in  natxiral  formation  ; 
tbua,  a  woman  of  short  stature,  although  of  tolerable  symmetry,  might  be 
expected  to  possess  a  diminutive  pelvis ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  an  uni- 
versal ^  or  even  a  general  remark.  Again,  the  re- union  of  the  bones  after 
fractures  will  commonly  occasion  both  distortion  and  contraction  of  space; 
but  when  there  exists  a  deficiency  of  room  to  any  great  extent,  the  irregu- 
larity is  mostly  dependent  on  disease  of  the  bones  themselves* 

If  we  look  at  the  head  of  the  child,  and  the  cavity  through  which  it  has 
to  traverse,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view  (which  we  must  do  before  we  can 
arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  process  of  partnTition,  even  in  the  sim* 
pi  est  and  most  easy  state),  we  shall  immediately  perceive  that  size,  as  regards 
the  head  and  the  pel r is,  is  entirely  a  relative  term  ;  and  that  a  pelvis  preter- 
naturally  small,  or  a  head  unusually  large,  will  each  in  practice  occasion  dif- 
ficulty in  the  same  degree  as  they  deviate  from  the  standard  dimensions ;  so 
that  it  matters  little  wlxether  the  disproportion  be  ttie  consequence  of  diseased 
action  or  any  other  cause ;  provided  it  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  must 
necessarily  be  productive  of  a  protracted  struggle. 

There  are  two  diseases  particularly,  through  which  the  pelvis  suffers  con- 
siderable deterioration  in  si^e, — rat^hitis  or  ricketSt  a  disorder  of  childhood, 
—  and  fnoHities  o»mum  or  malacosteon^  one  of  adult  age.  In  both  these 
ifeetiona  there  is  a  want  of  due  solidity  in  the  osseous  system  throughout 
the  whole  body.  The  animal  matter  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
skeleton  being  in  great  excess,  and  the- earthy  matter  in  proportionate  de- 
ficiency, the  bones  yield  like  softened  wax  ;  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the 
pelvic  form,  as  well  as  of  other  bony  cavities,  is  destroyed,  and  the  miserable 
specimens  of  distortion  displayed  in  plates  7,  8,  and  9,  are  the  result. 

Deformity  may  he  partial  or  general, — partial  when  either  of  the  parts — 
the  brim,  cavity,  or  outlet,  is  simply  the  subject  of  derangement, — general, 
when  all  these  are  more  or  less  involved.  If  the  vicious  formation  be  con- 
fined to  the  brim,  the  diminution  in  sise  is  almost  always  produced  by  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  jutting  too  far  forwards,  and  by  this  means  con- 
tracting the  conjugate  diameter;  if  to  the  cavity,  by  the  sacrum  being  too 
straight,  so  that  the  bone  does  not  possess  its  due  curvature  ;  if  to  the  outlet^ 
by  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  approaching  too  near  each  other;  or  by  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  same  bones  being  too  long,  and  directed  too  much 
inwards;  or  again,  by  the  joints  of  the  coccyx  having  become  ankylosed, 
and  having  thus  lost  their  mobility.  Of  these  irregularities  the  most  fre- 
quent is  that  met  with  at  the  brim ;  the  moat  rare  an  undue  straightness 
of  the  sacrum. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  contraction  at  the  brim,  because 
the  base  of  the  sacrum  supports  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk,  head,  and 
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upper  extremities ;  and  as  the  sacral  promontory  partakes  of  the  curve  for- 
ward  proper  to  the  lumbar  vertebr^e^  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  an  j 
degree  of  softness  exists  in  the  bones,  they  will  bow  at  this  point  first,  being 
unable  to  rceist  the  superincumbent  pressure.  Giving  way  in  this  manner, 
the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  will  be  thrown 
inwards,  so  as  to  dip  over  the  entrance  to  the  pelvic  cavity, 

If  we  rest'a  perfectly  straight  wire  perpendicularly  on  a  table,  and  place 
a  weight  upon  its  top  greater  than  it  can  sustain,  it  will  bend,  but  at  what 
part  we  cannot  telU  If,  however,  we  make  the  least  elbow  in  it  before  wo 
try  the  experiment,  wc  shall  find  that  it  will  yield  there  rather  than  in  any 
other  part.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  sacral  pro- 
montory and  last  bone  of  the  loins. 

In  plate  7  two  specimens  are  given  of  this  kind  of  deformity  at  the  brim* 
The  original  from  which  fig>  1  was  engraved,  is  preserved  in  the  London 
Hospital  Museum:  it  measures  five  inches  in  the  lateral  diameter;  two 
inches  and  three-cjuarterd  in  the  sacro-pubic ;  and  the  same  from  each  side 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  This  is  just  below  the  minimum 
space  through  which  a  full-grown  foetal  head  could  pasa  entire;*  but  the 
ischial  tuberosities  are  four  inches  and  three-eighths  apart,  the  distance  between 
them  being  full  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  than  in  a  healthy  pelvis,  so  that 
the  outlet  is  wider  than  natural ;  and  as  the  sacral  curve  is  well  proportioned, 
if  the  head  once  gained  possession  of  the  cavity,  it  would  speedily,  and  witb 
little  further  exertion,  be  expelled* 

The  second  figure  represents  the  pelvis  of  a  woman  whom  I  delivered  in  n 
state  of  great  exhaustion,  under  a  primary  labourj  by  craniotomy ;  it  is  con- 
siderably contraoted  in  all  its  dimensions,  more  especially  at  the  brim.  The 
diameter,  from  the  centre  of  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  is  only  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  the  iliac  diameter  four  inches  and 
three  quarters ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
pubic  ramus,  the  space  is  two  inches  and  a  half;  on  the  left  side  two  inches 
and  a  quarter.  The  cavity  is  much  below  the  natural  size,  the  depth 
posteriorly  being  not  more  than  four  inches ;  the  outlet  also  is  considerably 
diminished,  as  well  by  the  width  between  the  ischia  measuring  only  three 
inches  and  a  quarter,  as  by  the  elongation  of  the  spinous  processes  of  those 
bones. 

In  most  cases  of  partial  deformity  at  the  brim,  the  lateral  diameter  is 
increased  in  length  somewhat  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  conjugate  is 
diminished ;  hut  however  much  the  width  from  ilium  to  ilium  may  exceed  the 
ordinary  dimensions,  the  increased  space  thus  obtained  will  in  no  degree 
make  amends  for  the  diminution  from  ibe  sacrum  to  the  pubcs;  because  it 
is  necessaay  that  there  should  not  exist  less  than  a  certain  quantity  of  avail- 
able room  in  every  direction  to  permit  the  cbild^s  transit. 

When  the  deformity  is  complete,  by  involving  the  cavity  and  outlet  as 
well  as  the  brim,  it  may  be  of  two  kinds — angular,  as  shown  in  plate  JS, — or 
elliptical,  as  in  pi  ate  9,  In  the  angular  distortion  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  is  thrown  forwards ;  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  closely  approach 
each  other ;  and  the  symphysis  pubis  projects  outwards.  The  pelvis  bears 
the  appearance  as  though  it  were  formed  of  ductile  matter,  and  the  pubic 
bones  at  each  side  of  their  junction  had  been  squeezed  forcibly  together,  so 
as  to  compress  the  brim  into  a  triangular  shape.  In  the  elliptical,  the  sacral 
prominence  projects  forwards ;  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  separated 
to  a  much  wider  extent  than  is  usual ;  and  the  bones  at  the  symphysis  pubis 
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are  flattened,  being  forced  back  towards  the  sacrum ;  thus  a  greater  lateral 
diameter  is  given  both  to  the  brim  and  the  outlet. 

[In  most  cases  of  pelvic  deformity  the  distortion  is  somewhat  unequal,  one 
side  suffering  more  than  the  other,  but  there  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  this 
distortion  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  one  side.  This  is  the  oblique  dis- 
tortion ('*  die  schrag  verengte  becken,"  or  pelvis  obliqu^  ovata)  so  accurately 
described  by  Prof.  Naegel^.  In  these  cases  the  affiected  side  is  flattened,  and 
the  sacro-iliac  sychondrosis  ankylosed.  The  annexed  flgure,  taken  from 
Prof.  Naegel^'s  work,  on  oblique- 
formed  pelvis,  shows  by  inspection, 
that  if  the  vertex  of  the  child  should 
be  directed  to  the  left  acetabulum, 
the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  are  so 
much  diminished  by  the  fall  of  the 
pubis  towards  the  right,  that  little 
expectation  could  be  indulged  of 
the  descent  of  the  cranium  below 
the  plane ;  for  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  cranium  exceeds 
four  inches  and  a  half,  while  the 
bi-parietal  is  three  and  eleven- 
twelfths  ;  tnis  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  turning  by  the  feet  is  allowed  in  a  deformed  pelvis,  for  the  ac- 
coucheur, having  recognised  the  deformity,  will  find  himself  able,  in  per- 
forming version,  to  adjust  the  smallest  diameters  of  the  foetal  cranium  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  smallest  diameters  of  the 
pelvic  passages :  the  object  here  should  be  to  direct  the  vertex  of  the  child 
to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  acetabulum  of  the  mother  —  thus  making 
the  occipito-frontal  diameter  correspond  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  bi-parietal  with  the  smallest.] 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  elliptical  species  of  distortion  fplate  9)  is 
invariably  the  consequence  of  rickets ;  while  the  angular  (plate  S)  is  as  in- 
variably produced  by  mollities  ossium :  and  Dr.  Hull,  in  his  secona  letter  to 
Simmonds,  has,  by  a  very  ingenious  chain  of  reasoning,  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stantiate this  hypothesis.  I  am  far  from  subscribing  to  the  universal  truth 
of  this  doctrine ;  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  both  these  diseases  may  occa- 
sion each  variety. 

To  render  the  subject  more  easily  understood,  I  shall  divide  pelves  into 
four  gradations,  and  I  shall  classify  them  according  to  their  form  at  the 
brim,  since  that  is  the  part  most  usually,  as  well  as  most  severely,  distorted. 
The  first  embraces  the  standard  pelvis — five  inches  and  a  quarter  in  the  late- 
ral diameter,  by  four  in  the  conjugate,  and  all  above  that  measurement, 
through  which  a  mature  foetus  will  escape  with  facility. 

The  second  class  includes  those  lower  than  the  standard,  but  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  child's  passing  alive,  being  either  expelled  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  nature,  or  extracted  by  instruments,  which  are  perfectly  compatible 
as  well  with  its  preservation  as  with  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  woman's 
structures.  A  live  birth  at  full  time  may  be  accomplished  through  a  pelvis 
which  possesses  a  clear  available  space  of  three  inches  in  the  conjugate,  by 
four  in  the  lateral  diameter.  Some  practitioners  have  thought  that  a  pelvis 
measuring  only  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
would  allow  of  the  head  passing  whole,  provided  there  were  sufficient  room 
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laterally.    My  own  conviction,  derived  from  clinical  obsen^ation,  is, 

the  dimensions  I  have  just  mentioned  are  the  smallest  which  will  grant  & 

pasBage  to  a  full-grown,  well-formed,  living  foetus.* 

In  the  third  class  b  comprehended  every  pelvii  of  such  a  size  as  would 
admit  of  a  well-edneated  practitioner  extracting  a  foetus  through  it*  after  the 
bulk  has  been  diminished  by  cutting  instruments  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  Although  most  obstetricians  agree  that  three  inches  by  four  is 
about  the  least  space  through  which  a  fdl-si^ed  foetal  head  will  pass  entire, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  other  quet- 
tion ;  some  thinking  that  little  more  than  an  inch  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
will  suffice :  ^  others,  that  very  considerably  more  ia  required,^  This  discre- 
pancy may  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  bo  accounted  for  by  the  superior  tact 
which  long  and  constant  practice  in  obstetrical  operations  gives;  for  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  these  duties  will  not 
aucceed  so  well  as  one  to  whom  they  occur  frequently.  It  is  left  to  me, 
therefore,  to  form  a  scale  of  my  own  as  the  lowest  limit  through  which  a 
child  can  be  drawn  after  mutilation;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  unless 
there  be  at  the  brim  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  the  conjugate,  by  three 
^nd  a  half  in  the  iliac,  or  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  conjugate,  by  three  in 
the  iliac,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  delivery  per  vioM  naturaks;  but  as 
it  will  very  rarely  be  found  that  the  lateral  diameter  at  the  brim  does  not 
exceed  three  inches,  so  the  conjugate  diameter  is  that  to  which  our  attention 
should  be  more  particularly  directed. 

In  making  our  computation,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
pelvis  be  distorted  according  to  the  elliptical  form,  it  will  generally  he  found 
that  a  less  amount  of  room  in  the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim  is  sufficient 
for  extraction,  than  if  it  be  of  the  angular  variety ;  and  this  depends  on  thi^ 
alterations  which  the  cavity  and  outlet  have  undergone  in  each ; — the  tube- 
rosities of  the  ischia  being  thrown  farther  from  each  other  than  natural  in 
the  former,  whilst  they  approximate  more  or  less  closely  in  the  angular. 
Thus,  in  the  one  case,  the  difficulty  will  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
brim ;  but  in  the  other,  the  shape  both  of  the  cavity  and  outlet  will  offer  & 
great  impediment  to  the  extraction  of  the  child*  In  addition  to  this,  it  may 
be  remarked  that^  in  the  elliptical  form^  both  is  the  pelvis  shallower,  and 
consequently  the  head  more  within  reach,  and  also,  that  the  outlet  being 
more  capacious^  there  ia  more  room  for  the  manipulations  necessary  to  effect 
delivery* 

In  the  last  class  or  gradation  are  to  be  included  all  pelves  below  the  mini- 
mum apace  just  mentioned:  through  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  skil- 
ful and  experienceil  operator  to  extract  a  fcetus,  even  after  the  brain  has 
been  evacuated,  and  the  body  diminished  to  the  ntmost  extent  that  art  can 
accomplish.     In  cases  of  such  extreme  deformity^  no  means  remain  of  res- 

*  DftTiB  (Priodplea  and  Pr«ctxoe  of  Oljstetrio  Modicine,  p.  25)  Bays*  If  the  pel  via  ftmouDt  to 
no  more  than  thrte  itidios  in  the  cotgug&te  dmmet«r,  a  vdl -grown  chiM  eautd  not  be  expected 
to  pai!i8  entire.  Oaboru  (Ki^eujs  on  Mid.  p.  194)  thiukd  it  will  iioi  pass  if  there  be  oot  more 
than  two  inches  and  three-quarters.  While  Barlow  (Essays  on  Surgery  and  Mid.  p.  805)  con- 
siders that  space  sufficient. 

*  Denman's  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  o.  xiii.,  seo.  4. 

■  Davis  (p.  1167)  and  Osborn  (Essays  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  280)  think  one  inch 
and  a  half  requisite.  Hamilton  (Letter  to  Osborn,  p.  184)  and  Hull  (First  Letter  to  Simmonds, 
p.  118)  do  not  consider  it  possible  to  extract  through  so  small  a  space  as  that.  Burns  (Prin. 
of  Mid.  p.  460)  believes  one  inch  and  three-quarters  requisite,  and  Dewees  (Mid.  p.  593,  note) 
considers  two  inches  in  the  antero-posterior,  and  at  least  three  and  a  half  in  the  transverse, 
necessary. 
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cuing  the  woman  from  death  through  exhaustion  bat  to  open  the  abdomen, 
cut  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  extract  the  fostus  by  the  artificial  aperture; 
an  operation  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  which  in  the  British  islands  has, 
with  five  exceptions,  proved  universally  fatal  to  the  mother. 

[Besides  the  deformities  alluded  to  by  the  author,  there  are  other  affections 
of  the  capacity  of  the  basin,  originating  from  a  bad  form  of  the  pubic  arch ; 
cases  in  which,  instead  of  the  wide  well-formed  arch,  we  have  the  angular 
form  of  the  male  pelvis ;  the  descending  rami  of  the  pubis,  instead  of  diverg- 
ing and  allowing  the  rounded  occiput  to  fit  close  against  the  triangular  liga- 
ment of  the  pubis,  compel  it  to  descend  far  below  the  top  of  the  arch,  in 
order  to  extend  itself  below.  In  these  cases  the  symphysis  of  the  pubic 
bones  is  preternaturally  long.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  deformity  in  this 
country,  and  from  want  of  an  early  recognition,  it  has  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness to  the  practitioner,  and  often  great  distress  and  hazard  to  the  patient ; 
the  arch  being  narrow,  a  correspondingly  greater  descent  must  take  place 
in  the  head  previous  to  its  commencing  extension,  the  concurrent  necessity 
of  thrusting  the  perineum  so  much  further  down,  delays  the  labour,  and 
augments  the  distress  of  the  patient.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  an 
accurate  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  pelvis,  the  results  of  which  must 
materially  modify  the  prognosis  of  the  practitioner  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
second  stage  of  labour.  The  conformation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sacrum  modifies  also,  to  a  great  degree,  the  obstetrical  properties  of  the 
pelvis.  Where  its  curve  is  too  great,  the  point  of  the  coccyx  interferes  with 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait,  and  where  the  curve  is 
too  small,  the  act  of  rotation  is  rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Both 
of  these  conditions  have  at  times  been  a  cause  of  the  deepest  anxiety  in 
different  cases,  and  many  a  labour  is  delayed  by  their  existence,  unknown  to 
the  medical  attendant.] 

The  subjects  for  the  plates  have  been  selected  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  different  positions  laid  down.  The  measurements  of  the  two  distorted 
pelves  in  plate  7  have  been  already  given :  through  the  first,  some  obstetri- 
cians think  it  possible  that  a  full-grown  and  commonly  ossified  foetal  head 
might  pass  entire  with  great  exertion,  though  I  should  much  doubt  it :  through 
the  second,  no  mature  foetus  of  ordinary  weight  could  be  born  alive. 

In  plates  7  and  8  are  given  two  specimens  of  the  angular  distortion. 
The  brim  of  fig.  3,  plate  7,  in  its  long  diameter,  measures  four  inches  and 
a  half;  the  greatest  available  space  between  the  pubes  and  sacral  promon- 
tory is  one  inch  and  five-eighths ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  promontory  there 
are  two  and  three-eighths ;  and  on  the  right  side  two  inches  and  a  half.  The 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  at  their  nearest  points  approach  each  other  to 
within  an  inch  and  three-fourths ;  and  the  distance  between  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx  and  the  under  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  four  inches  and  a  half. 
It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  deliver  the  patient  who  possessed  this 
pelvia,  by  the  operation  of  craniotomy. 

Fig.  1,  plate  8,  is  a  cast  of  the  pelvis  (now  so  well  known  from  the  copies 
having  been  multiplied  to  a  great  extent)  of  Isabel  Redman,  on  whom  Dr. 
Hull  performed  the  Gaesarean  operation  on  September  22,  1794.^  A  single 
glance  will  show  its  extreme  deformity ;  to  demonstrate  which,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  a  ball  of  one  inch  in  diameter  will  not  pass  through 
the  brim  at  any  part.  I  believe  this  is  the  smallest  pelvis,  as  far  as  regards 
the  brim,  on  record. 

*  Letter  to  SimuuDds,  in  Defence  of  the  Cssarean  Section,  p  172. 
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These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  alteration 
ifhich  the  pelvis  undergoes  when  its  bony  structure  is  attacked  by  disease; 
it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  adduce  a  larger  number. 


OF    PELVIMETERS. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by  our  Gallic  neighbours  in  the  inven- 
tion of  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  conjugate  diameter  of 
the  pelvis  at  the  brim :  and  Goutouli*8  pelvimeter,  and  Baudelocque*s  calli- 
pers, are  those  best  known.  The  former  consists  of  a  flat  base  and  a  mov- 
able slide,  into  which  it  is  fitted ;  at  the  end  of  both  the  base  and  the  slide 
a  piece  of  metal  projects  at  right  angles.  This  instrument,  indeed,  resem- 
bles that  by  which  shoemakers  are  accustomed  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
foot :  it  is  to  be  introduced  within  the  vagina ;  the  extremity  of  the  basv,  is 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  projection  at  the 
end  of  the  slide  brought  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  By  a  scale  which 
hangs  out  beyond  the  external  parts,  the  space  between  the  apex  of  the  pubic 
arch  and  sacrum  may  be  known.  Making,  then,  an  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  slanting  and  direct  diameter,  it  was  supposed  we  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  actual  available  space  there  existing.  This  con- 
trivance is  easily  adapted  to  a  skeleton  pelvis,  and  so  would  a  common  rule 
be ;  but  its  application,  when  the  soft  parts  are  preserved,  is  difficult ;  and, 
from  its  straight  figure,  impossible,  if  any  part  of  the  child's  head  be  engaged 
in  the  pelvic  brim.  As,  therefore,  that  pelvis  must  be  exceedingly  distorted, 
which  would  not  allow  the  head  to  descend  somewhat  into  the  cavity, 
Coutouli's  pelvimeter  is  found  practically  valueless. 

The  compos  d'epaisseurs  or  callipers  of  Baudelocque  are  intended  to  be 
applied  externally  to  the  woman's  person.  They  consist  of  a  base  or  handle, 
formed  of  two  parallel  pieces,  and  joined  at  their  lower  extremity  by  a  hinge ; 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  handle  two  curved  arms  rise,  having  at  their 
points  two  small  buttons.  One  of  these  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  symphysis  pubis, — ^the  mons  veneris ;  and  the  other  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  loins,  opposite  to  the  sacral  promontory.  A  scale  of  inches  is 
adapted  to  the  handle,  and  so  calculated,  that  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
exact  space  between  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  pubes,  within  the 
pelvis.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  perfectly  true  in  regard  to  a  standard  pelvis, 
or  one  deviating  but  little  from  the  ordinary  size ;  but  no  person  can  regard 
the  various  specimens  of  deformity  shown  in  the  plates,  without  being  per- 
fectly convinced  that,  if  taken  as  our  guide  in  all  cases  of  distortion,  it  would 
afford  the  most  conflicting  and  erroneous  results. 

In  plate  10,  fig.  1,  the  application  of  both  these  mechanical  inventions  ia 
sufficiently  well  displayed  to  require  no  further  illustration. 

Such  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  pelvic  brim  have  by 
no  means  met  with  the  sanction  of  British  practitioners  in  general ;  but  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  depending  for  this  information  on  examinations  conducted 
by  the  fingers  or  the  hand.  Three  methods  are  practised :  one  is,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  within  the  vagina,  so  that 
the  point  should  be  carried  up  to,  and  touch  the  sacral  promontory,  while 
the  root  of  the  finger  is  applied  exactly  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  arch,  (plate  10,  fig.  2.)  It  must  be  evident  that  this  mode 
of  inquiry  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  pelvis  be  greatly  distorted, — con- 
uderably  under  three  inches,  indeed,  in  the  conjugate  diameter.     For  the 
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ordinary  length  of  the  index  Anger  aknff  ili  imwr  edge,  hi  Um  liaai  three 
inches;  and  as  the  oUmti^  Ifaid  froni  tte^ponionkiry  to  llie  «p«  of  tlie 
pubic  arch  exceeds  the  dureel  Hne  eereeei  eo  tf»4b«fe  be  auwe  tfai&tto  epaee 
just  mentioned,  the  finger  would  not  be  able  to  reaeh  the  prdoetion,  and  we 
fihould  consequently  be  in  ntter  ignoranee  what  amount  of  room  existed. 
If  the  pelvis  be  very  smalli'ilMl-iamd  fMtM/tMrf  ean  be  felt  with  rase ;  bat 
even  in  that  case  the  dimenmon  of  the  direet  ooign^te  dhmeter  a  not  afforded, 
but  the  length  of  the  obfiqae^Hiie  if  gi?enj  and  it  is  not  always  poenUe  to 
calculate  the  differenoe  between  ikfm  <twe  liirai  aeeaiailelT. 

Another  mode  which  bat  been  reeomoiended  is  die  mtrodnetion  of  the 
whole  left  hand  within  ike  petfiSyWitii  die  onWde  or  point  of  the  little  fingor 
touching  the  inner  surfaea  of  tMeejaq^jaie  ptilNBi  aM  tke  tret  linger  plaeed 


against  the  promontory  of  di^  saenini^  Aa  ^wtj  man  is  aware  what  hia 
hand  measures  across,  it  is  inppooed  he  will  be  aUe  to  aeeertain  the  trana- 
verse  width  of  the  pelra.  Thna,  preeommg  the  band  to  be  two  inciiee  and  three* 
quarters  wide,  which  is  the  eommon  a?erace  abont  the  eeutre  of  the  fingere^ 
if,  when  placed  edgeways,  it  just  fits  the  brtm,  the  exandner  will  know  that 
the  space  is  within  three  indiee.  Again,  if  be  ean  onfy  introdnee  three 
fingers  instead  of  four,  he  will  know  tut  the  pdvis  doea  not  measnre  two 
inches,  and  probably  not  eo  mndi ;  and  if  be  ean  only  paae  np  two  fingera, 
closed  together,  he  will  be  aisared  that  there  is  not  more,  than  an  indi  and 
three-eighths.  But,  on  tlie  eontrarj,  if^  on  introdaoibg  the  whole  hand,  ka 
be  compelled  to  spread  kii  ft||sn  wkkdj  befbre  be  een  timek  the  eaeral  pro- 
montory, he  will  then  be  eertam  that  tke  qpaee  is  mora  dian  diree  indiei^ 
probably  four,  or  near  it.    (Plate  U,  fig.  1.) 

But  It  is  not  alwaTB  easy  to  felbw  tkis  mode  <tf  inqnify,  beeense  tka 
child*s  head  is  generally  pn^Mded  aomewhat  into  the  pdvie,  even  when  tka 
brim  is  contracted ;  and  we  eoald  not  earry  t&e  kaad  np  in  tUs  manner,  and 
xake  the  aocorate  examination  wUdi  we  require  to  Ao^  nnleas  tke  bma  aa 
well  as  the  cavity  were  perfeedy  free  and  nnooeapied.  It  might,  ptthape^ 
be  employed  with  adtantaga,  profided  tke  defermi^  wore  exoesave. 

The  third  method  I  aouMMT  tka  keati  and  is  the  one  I  myadf  adopt. 
Iwo  fingers  of  the  left  kaad  «a  to  be  euried  widnn  the  vagina;  tka  as- 
tremity  of  the  first  finger  ii  to  be  plaeed  axaedy  bAind  tSe  avmpkymi 
pubis,  and  the  tip  of  tke  eeeewl  agaiaet  tka  aaeral  proBMmtory.  ^ntom  11, 
fig.  2.)    BystretduagtkaiicenaiAisway.weakallkavttlitdadiiEei 


fig.  2.)    BystretdiiagtkaiiicinaiAisway.weakaUkavttlitdadiiEedt^ 
in  reaching  the  promoMoiy  af  IM  eaoram,  even  when  die  pdvia  k  of  efda> 
nary  dimensions ;  and  by  wididrawing  dMi  in  tke  same  position,  wa  majr 
measure  off  the  distanee  between  dwir  extreautiee  en  tke  firet  finger  of  i^,i 
right  hand,  or  on  i  nnale  nf  innknn^  at  with  the  Kmhn  of  i  piir  of  rompawioi  ^  Jf 
and  consequently  we  arrive  at  aa  aaeanae  knowledge  of  the  exaetdimenmo^'^ 
of  the  nelvie  brim.    Tka^lan^  of  dm  vapaa,  and  other  acrfk  atraetwas^    " 
which  almost  inrmriidily  atteada  dm  proeem  of  hboar,  wiU  pwmit  tke  fingeia 
to  be  withdrawn  while  extended :  and  if  the  examiner  uses  sufficient  care, 
they  may  be  kep:  perfectly  steady  until  the  space  which  they  embrace  be 
mscoriAined. 

This  iCvxie  of  rrwee^iing  pv>ss>e5s^  a  gT>?at  adnmtage  over  the  oiber  two, 
injii^much  as  we  ane  able  equaliT  well  to  m^e  our  examinaiion,  ^heiher  the 
he^d  be  occupyiriT  a  p^r:  of  ihe  pelvic  cari:y.  or  whether  i:  he  still  deiAiDed 
«pi:e  above  ibe  brim,  for  even  if  i:  b^  enpigtrd  in  ibe  va^r.a,  or.e  r.n:rer 
laav  be  pai^St^i  ar.:erior  to.  and  ibe  o:ber  r-eh.nd  it,  w:;h  coa}rar.»::ve  ea^i, 

iVa:  ai:bv^i:i:b  in  iiivxst  ias:ainvN?s  ibe  brim  dexands  :be  pniicir^  nr:  cf  v^ur 
a:ua:ioa,  tie  sbape  and  capacity  o:  ibe  can:y  a-i  o?.::-;*  ii:>i<:   n::   be 
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;ed.     To  inform  ourselves  on  these  points,  the  fingers  being  gently 
along  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  deffree 


egree 


neglected. 

carried    "     _ 

of  curvature  which  that  bone  possesses,  and  of  the  mobility  of  the  coccyx! 

The  width  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  as  well  as  the  inclination 

of  the  spinous  processes,  must  also  be  made  the  subject  of  observation. 

We  may  suspect  that  the  pelvis  is  deformed  if  the  spine  be  very  much 
curved,  and  particularly  if  with  that  distortion  the  thigh  bones  be  bent  con- 
siderably; for  in  such  case  we  may 
faii'ly  infer  that  the  curvature  of  the 
•pinal  column  has  not  arisen  from  any 
local  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  but  from 
some  general  constitutional  afiection, 
such  as  rickets,  or  mollities  ossium ; 
and  when  the  system  is  influenced  to 
any  great  extent  by  either  of  these 
diseases,  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
pelvis  will  escape  derangement. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  never- 
theless, that  any  opinion  we  may  en- 
tertain as  to  the  pelvic  capacity  from 
the  general  form  will,  at  the  best, 
amount  only  to  suspicion ;  for  however 
crooked  the  spine  may  be,  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows  that  the 
pelvis  is  distorted. 

By  the  annexed  cut  it  will  be  seen, 
that  although  the  spinal  column  has 
sufiered  lateral  curvature  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  yet  the  pelvis  possesses 
the  ordinary  diameter  at  the  brim,  and 
the  outlet  is  so  slightly  diminished  in 
its  proportions,  that  the  foetus  would 
be  expelled  through  it  with  great  facility.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  to  ba 
met  with  in  every  anatomical  museum.  When  the  spine  indeed  becomes 
distorted  after  puberty,  the  pelvis  seldom  suffers ;  but  when  the  distortion 
occurs  during  infancy  or  childhood,  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  altered 
in  shape.' 

It  is  by  external  examination  alone,  —  and  that  during  labour,  —  that  we 
can  obtain  any  positive  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  pelvis.  We  may, 
indeed,  in  cases  of  great  deformity,  even  at  other  times,  detect  the  projection 
of  the  sacral  promontory,  or  the  approximation  of  the  ischia,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  two  fingers  into  the  vagina ;  but  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
all  the  pelvic  dimensions  can  only  be  gained  when  the  soft  structures  are 
relaxed  by  the  process  of  parturition. 

Of  pretematurally  large  Pelves. — From  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  few  greater  evils  could  befall  a  child-bearing 
woman  than  to  be  the  subject  of  a  contracted  pelvis ;  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  possession  of  a  very  large  one  was  to  be  esteemed 
a  great  blessing.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  an  organ  much 
exceeding  the  standard  proportions  must  be  regarded  as  very  liable  to  entail 
danger  both  on  the  mother  and  her  offspring. 

■  '*  Inter  fceminas  gibbas  multo  sunt  plurcs,  quarum  peWis  sine  vitio  est,  quam  quibut  db 
deformitatem  partun,  inde  molestus  fiat"    Boer  Naturalis  Med.  Obatetrioi»,  lib.  vii  p.  ftil. 
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One  of  the  Tnout  comnion  accident b  to  wbich  a  woman  witb  a  preternatu- 
rally  large  pelvis  is  exposed,  is  tbe  descent  of  the  gravid  womb.  When  a 
certiiin  period  of  pregnancy  baa  passed,  the  uterus^  which  before  that  time 
had  remained  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  rises  by  degrees  through  the  brim, 
and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  abdomen.  By  this  change  in  its  situation,  the 
viscera,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  arc  relieved  j 
from  the  pressure  they  had  been  previously  exposed  to.  But  whenever  the 
pelvis  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  give  it  lodgment  for  a  longer  duration  thaa 
should  hcj  it  sinks  by  itg  own  weight  lower  than  it  ought,  and  much  incon- 
venience is  felt  from  its  subeidence.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the  gravid 
womb  has  been  known  to  prolapse  beyond  the  external  parts^  hanging  as  a 
large  tumour  between  the  thighs,  inverting  the  vagina^  and  dragging  down 
with  it  botli  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  Abortion  is  likely  to  bo  excited 
by  such  an  occurrence;  and  thus  a  pre ternatu rally  large  pelvis  may  lead 
both  to  the  loss  of  the  ovum,  and  to  chronic  and  confirmed  prolapsus  uteri* 

Another  distre^^sing  and  dangerous  accident  to  which  a  woman  possesein^y 
a  very  large  pelvis  is  generally  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious,  con^iiita 
in  the  retroversion  of  the  pregnant  womb  j*— when  the  fundus,  instead  of 
mounting  towards  the  abdomen,  is  turned  back  upon  the  promontory,  or  falfs 
down  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  To  a  certain  extent^  this  position  is 
true ;  for  retroversion  of  the  uterus  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  case  of  ex- 
cessive capacity  than  where  the  organ  is  near  the  standard  size.  But  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  this  description  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  have  been  combined  with  a  slight  diminution  of  space 
in  the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in 
concluding  that  such  a  formation  more  frequently  predisposes  to  this  cause 
of  danger  than  an  undue  capacity.. 

A  third  inconvenience,  and  one  of  no  flight  importance,  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  foetus  will  sometimes  he  expelled  through  a  pelvis  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions.  Provided  the  os  uteri  be  widely  open,  the  other  soft 
parts  lax  and  distensible,  and  the  uterine  energies  are  exerted  vigorously, 
the  child  may  be  expelled  so  quickly  that  no  assistance  can  be  rendered ; 
under  circumstances,  too,  in  which  both  its  own  life  and  its  mother's  must  be 
brought  into  imminent  periL 


OF  THE  FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

TltK  female  organs  of  generation  are  classed  in  two  divisions,  —  ^xienial 
and  intrrnaL  The  external  consist  of  the  mon^  vmeriSf  labia  externa^  peri- 
H0Uin,  ditttriit  with  its  prepuce^  i^ympha^^  vestibule^  vieatus  urinarivSj  hymen 
\\\  vir^iiiM,  and  earunculm  m^^rtiformes  m  matrons. 

Thw  inttMiial  are,  the  vagina^  uteruSy  and  uterine  appendages ;  which 
Utior  oouniKt  of  two  broad  ligaments^  two  round  ligaments^  two  ovaries,  and 
fWi^J\^tti^pian  tubes. 

EXTERNAL     ORGANS. 

At  tho  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  lying  immediately  over  the  pubes,  is 
«ilu<«<«>d  a  aofl  cushion-like  eminence,  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  two 
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lilevoo. 
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in  depth,  called  the  mons  veneris,  (plate  12,  a).  It  is  formed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  up  with 
much  adipose  matter ;  it  is  covered  by  the  common  cuticle  of  the  body ;  and 
at  puberty,  is  studded  with  a  number  of  short  capilli,  among  the  roots  of 
which  are  embedded  numerous  sebaceous  follicles. 

Arising  from  the  mons  veneris,  and  running  down  perpendicularly,  to  unite 
at  a  junction  below,  there  are  two  pouting  lips,  the  labia  externa,  or  labia 
PUDENDI  (i).  In  length  they  are  about  three  inches,  and  in  structure  they 
exactly  resemble  the  mons  veneris.  The  commissure  at  which  they  join  is 
called  the  fourchette  (c).  It  is  somewhat  similar  in^  appearance  to  the 
continuation  of  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  perineum. 

The  perineum  {d)  extends  from  the  lower  union  of  the  labia  externa 
back  towards  the  anus  (e).  Its  structure  is  principally  made  up  of  highly 
distensible  cellular  membrane ;  it  does  not  possess  in  its  substance  a  great 
deal  of  fat,  and  the  skin  is  but  scantily  furnished  with  hair.  Its  length  is 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the  parts ; 
but  when  the  child's  head  is  pressing  externally  in  labour,  it  is  capable  of 
elongation  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  inches ;  and  in  the  same  degree  that 
it  is  extended  in  surface  it  becomes  thinned  in  substance.  It  is  to  this  part 
of  the  body  that  the  obstetrician,  during  natural  labour,  is  required  to  direct 
a  principal  part  of  his  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  laceration 
and  injury.  These  parts,  closing  and  surrounding  the  genital  fissure,  alto 
gcther  constitute  the  pudendum. 

On  separating  the  labia  externa,  a  line  of  demarcation  is  distinctly  evi- 
dent in  each,  where  the  skin  of  the  body  terminates,  and  the  mucous  mem 
brane  investing  the  organs  within  commences.  This  continuation  of  the 
mucous  into  the  cuticular  structure  is  exactly  similar  to  the  arrangement 
observable  in  the  openings  of  other  cavities  —  as  the  anus,  nose,  and  male 
urethra.  A  hollow  is  also  observed,  which  in  the  virgin  is  bounded  poste- 
riorly by  the  hymen.  This  has  obtained  the  name  of  concha  or  fossa  navi- 
CULARIS,  and  it  contains  within  its  precincts  the  clitoris  with  its  prepuce,  the 
nymphse,  the  vestibule,  and  the  meatus  urinarius.  The  whole  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  together,  as  well  those  that  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  as 
those  covered  by  the  common  cuticle,  are  called  the  vulva. 

The  clitoris,  (/),  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  is  visible,  is  placed 
rather  above  and  anterior  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  In 
formation  it  bears  a  great  analogy  to  the  male  penis :  it  resembles  it,  indeed, 
in  every  respect  except  two — its  small  size,  and  its  not  being  permeated  by 
the  urethra.  Like  the  male  penis  it  is  composed  of  two  cruras  which  arise 
from  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes,  one  on  each  side,  run  up  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  bones  at  the  symphysis,  and  there  form  the  corpora  cavernoia. 
These  are  also  furnished  with  two  muscles  resembling  the  erectores  penis  in 
the  male.  At  the  extremity  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  is  placed  the  glans; 
this  is  the  only  part  of  the  organ  that  we  can  observe  by  the  eye,  the  others 
being  embedded  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  bone.  Above  tho 
glans  projects  a  duplicature  or  fold  of  membrane,  covering  it  like  a  hood  — 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  protection  —  the  PREPUTIUM  CLITORIDIS  (g). 
The  clitoris  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  all  the  external  organs.  It  is 
capable  of  distension,  as  the  male  penb  is.  It  is  liberally  supplied  with 
blood  from  the  pudic  artery ;  and  with  nerves  from  branches  of  the  pudic 
fasciculi. 

Taking  their  origin  from  the  clitoris,  and  sometimes  arising  from  its  pre- 
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puce,  there  are  two  other  distinct  folds  of  mncons  membrflne,  which  mn 
downwards  parallel  to  the  labia  externa — the  NYMPH-fi,  or  labia  interna  (A). 
They  consist  of  membranous  rugse — two  layers  connected  by  cellular  sub- 
stance— possess  an  erectile  tissue,  and  at  their  termination  they  are  ulti- 
mately lost  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  parts.  They  are  mechanically 
opened  out  during  the  passage  of  the  foetal  head  in  labour,  and,  by  affording 
an  increase  of  surface,  assist  in  preventing  laceration  of  the  membrane. 

Between  the  two  nymphse,  running  downwards  and  inwards  round  the 
lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  leading  directly  to  the  meatus 
urinarius,  a  smooth  groove,  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  situated,  termed 
the  VESTIBULE  {{).  The  surgeon  will  find  it  highly  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  furrowed  depression,  because  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
it  guides  his  finger  to  the  entrance  of  the  urethra. 

The  meatus  urinarius  (A;),  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,  which  is  the  canal 
leading  to  the  bladder,  is  situated  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  vestibule. 
It  is  a  small  closed  aperture,  capable  of  admitting  with  ease  the  barrel  of  a 
goose  quill :  and  is^  distensible  that  a  much  larger  cylinder  can  be  introduced. 
It  is  essential  that  we  become  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  situation  of  this 
aperture,  but  with  the  character  which  it  affords  to  the  touch ;  because  when 
the  bladder  requires  to  be  artificially  evacuated,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  instrument  used  for  that  purpose  should  be  passed  in  by  the  aid  of  the 
finger  alone,  without  exposing  the  woman's  person  to  the  eye.  This  opera- 
tion is  frequently  required,  as  well  under  labour  as  under  different  states  of 
organic  disease  and  functional  derangement.  In  the  more  natural  state  of 
the  parts  we  shall  find  the  meatus  to  consist  of  an  eminent,  soft,  circular 
rim,  with  a  central  depression,  that  would  appear  scarcely  large  enough  to 
permit  the  insertion  of  a  small  wire ;  and  if  its  position  is  borne  in  mind,  a 
little  practice  will  enable  the  student  to  introduce  the  catheter  with  facility. 
But  when  the  structures  are  pressed  upon  by  a  long-continued  lodgment  of 
the  child's. head  in  the  pelvis  under  labour,  such  a  confusion  is  occasioned  by 
their  extension  or  tumefaction,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  this  part  is 
lost,  and  much  difficulty  may  be  experienced,  both  in  detecting  it  and  guiding 
the  instrument  into  it.  In  such  case,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  expose  the 
patient  to  the  inconvenience  of  an  ocular  inspection  than  to  allow  the  bladder 
to  become  overcharged,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  its  bursting,  or  to  the  no 
less  probable  chance  of  a  fistulous  orifice  being  formed  between  its  neck  and 
the  vagina. 

The  hymen  ^  is  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  and,  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  it  divides  the  external  from  the  internal 
organs.  It  consists  of  a  very  delicate  membrane,  generally  of  a  semilunar 
shape,  stretched  directly  across  the  parts,  and  having  an  aperture  anteriorly, 
— the  horns  of  the  crescent  being  directed  upwards  and  forwards.  Some- 
times, however,  the  opening  is  central,  and  serrated  on  its  inner  edge ;  at 
others,  it  possesses  a  number  of  small  punctures :  it  is  then  called  cribrU 
form ;  and  at  others  it  is  impervious,  in  which  state,  on  the  accession  of 
puberty,  it  gives  rise  to  many  very  distressing  and  dangerous  symptoms,  con- 
sequent on  the  retention  behind  it  of  the  menstrual  and  other  secretions. 

*  The  name  hjmen  was  adopted  after  the  Greek  word  S/i^y,  a  membrane.  From  its  bearing 
most  frequently  a  crescent  shape,  this  membrane  has  been  fancifully  pictured  as  the  origin  of 
the  characteristic  symbol  of  the  Tirgin  goddess  Diana,  as  though  she  carried  on  her  brow  the 
stamp  of  her  purity.  It  is  a  pretty  poetical  idea,  but  we  can  trace  her  typical  figure  to  a 
much  more  probable  source.  Diana,  in  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  heathen  mythology,  was 
generally  identified  with  Luna ;  and  it  is  by  far  more  likely  that  she  derived  this  distinctive 
emblem  from  the  crescent  moon. 
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It  is  usually  ruptured  on  the  first  sexual  access,  but  by  no  means  univer- 
sally so.  Upon  its  destruction  the  membrane  disappears,  and  has  been  sup« 
posed  to  dwindle  into  a  number  of  little  eminences,  which  have  been  called, 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  myrtle-berries,  the  carttncul^  MYiiTi- 
FORMES.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  these  carunculae 
were  really  the  debris  of  the  broken  hymen ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  some  physiologists,  that  both  the  hymen  and  carunculse  may  exist  together 
in  the  same  subject,  and  that  therefore  they  are  perfectly  independent  forma* 

tiODS. 

Although  the  presence  of  the  hymen  was  formerly  considered  as  a  test 
of  virginity,  from  a  supposition  that  it  was  invariably  broken  on  the  con- 
summation of  matrimonial  intercourse,  this  idea  has  long  been  repudiated ; 
for  it  is  now  well  known,  not  only  that  it  may  be  destroyed  and  lost  from 
numerous  causes  originating  in  disease  or  accident,  but  also  that  in  some 
instances  it  does  not  give  way  upon  the  first  nor  many  subsequent  connexions ; 
and  even  that  pregnancy  has  taken  place  while  this  membrane  was  entire. 
So  that  its  presence  can  be  no  positive  proof  of  personal  chastity,  nor  its 
absence  of  immorality. 

All  the  organs  immediately  within  the  genital  fissure  are  profusely  sup- 
plied with  blood  from  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  with  ner- 
vous influence  from  the  pudic  filaments.  The  absorbent  vessels,  also,  are 
both  large  and  numerous,  and  communicate  with  the  sacral  and  inguinal 
glands. 

INTERNAL    ORGANS. 

The  vagina  (plate  13  i,  and  16  r)  is  a  musculo-membranous  canal,  run- 
ning up  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  leading  from  the  external  parts  to  the  os 
uteri,  in  its  progress  describing  a  curve  even  greater  than  that  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  having  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the  symphisis 
pubis  anteriorly,  and  the  rectum  behind  it.  In  length  it  is  about  four  or  five 
inches ;  in  circumference  about  three.  It  varies  much,  however,  in  difierent 
subjects,  and  is  capable  of  extension  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  mar- 
ried women,  and  those  who  have  had  a  family,  it  is  considerably  more  capa- 
cious than  in  virgins ;  it  is  also  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity, 
and  longer  on  its  posterior  surface  than  anteriorly.  It  is  composed  of  three 
coats — an  external,  cellular ;  a  middle,  muscular ;  and  an  internal,  mucous. 
The  external  coat  is  merely  a  collection  of  condensed  cellular  structure,  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  parts  surrounding  it.  The  middle  coat  is  mus- 
cular, and  the  fibres  follow  different  directions ;  some  are  longitudinal,  some 
transverse,  and  some  oblique.  The  muscular  fibres  are  much  more  nume- 
rous at  the  commencement  of  the  vagina  than  at  any  other  part.  Here 
they  seem  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  taking  their  origin  from  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  to  which  formation  anatomists  have  given  the  name  of  sphincter 
vaginae.  The  internal  coat  is  mucous,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  external  parts ;  it  is  collected  into  transverse,  or  rather 
oblique  rugae ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  also  obtained  the  name  of 
the  ruffotis  coat  of  the  vagina. 

These  folds  are  much  more  apparent  in  the  virgin,  than  in  women  who 
have  borne  children ;  and,  like  the  muscular  fibres,  they  are  found  in  the 
greatest  number  at  the  lower  end  near  the  commencement.     In  the  inter 
•tices  of  the  rugae  are  placed  a  number  of  follicles,  which,  independently  of 
the  mucus  poured  out  by  the  vessels  proper  to  the  membrane  itself,  secrete 
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a  fluid  of  a  peculiar  character.     The  membrane  is  puckefefT  tliu?,*pnnci*- 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  distension  of  the  vagina  during  the* 
passage  of  the  child*s  head.     The  vaginal  canal  becomes  macb  contracted 
in  advanced  life,  and  even  in  the  virgin  at  that  time,  presents  a  smooth  sur- 
face within,  instead  of  the  plicated  membrane.  * 

[The  mucous  membrane  is  studded  with  large  papillae^  which  are  very^ 
numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  but  diinint&h  as  we  progress  up-> 
wards.  The  whole  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  pave- 
ment epithelium  which  is  thicker  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  tban  at  the 
orifice,  and  having  an  acid  secretion.  At  the  vulva  there  is  a  large  supplj 
of  sebaceous  follicles ;  and  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  there  are^ 
numerous  mucous  ghuada,  the  orifices  of  which  are  frequently  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Two  of  these,  called  *^  glands  of  Duverney,''j 
are  situated  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  beneath  the  inte- 
gument covering  the  inferior  part  of  the  vagina.  The  space  they  occupj 
lies  between  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina,  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium^ 
the  cms  clitoridis,  and  the  erector  clitoridis  muscle*  They  are  rounded,  bu^ 
somewhat  elongated,  being  flat  and  bean<shaped.  Their  excretory  duct  is  al,^ 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  superior  part  of  the  gland,  and  runs  beneath  thftiH 
constrictor  vaginso  muscle,  horizontally  forwards  and  inwards*  These  glands  i 
are  said  to  be  analogous  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male.  They  secrete  a 
thick,  tenacieus,  grayish- white  fluid,  which  is  emitted  in  large  quantity  at 
the  termination  of  the  sexual  act.  These  glands^  when  in  a  psithological 
condition,  are  often  the  fons  et  origo  of  leucorrhuea.  We  have  often  been  soo*^ 
cessful  in  arresting  this  troublesome  afiectjon  by  merely  peiicillmg  the  glandtf" 
and  ducts  with  a  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  recently-married  women,  in  whom  the  repeated  acts  of  copulation  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  congestion  of  those  glands,  followed  by  a  profuse  secre^ 
tion,  which  continnes  sometimes  notwithstanding  all  the  astringent  washeil 
which  may  be  used,  the  treatment  just  mentioned  will  be  generally  found 
successful. 

These  glands  are  very  small  in  childhood,  become  almost  atrophied  tn  old 
age,  and  do  not  acquire  their  full  development  until  puberty-  They  vary 
in  size  in  different  individuals.  In  those  who  have  been  subject  to  frequent 
and  great  venereal  excitement,  they  are  large.  Mr.  Dubois  says  that  wheA- 
these  glands  are  beyond  their  natural  si2»3  the  ovaries  and  clitoriii  are  alao 
unusually  developed.     They  are  undoubtedly  erectile.] 

This  organ  is  Yerr  pteniifutly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  with  nervous 
filaments,  and  absorbents*  It  obtains  its  blood  through  branches  of  the 
two  uterine  arteries,  which  are  given  off  from  the  internal  iliacs  or  hypngaa* 
tries.  The  common  iliacs  divide  into  two  channels,  the  e?cternal  and  inters  I 
nal ;  the  internal  descend  into  the  pelvis^  over  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrose««f 
From  them  arise  the  uterine  arteries,  which  run  up  one  on  each  side  of  the 
vagina,  and  in  their  course  give  off  many  transverse  branches,  which  supply 
the  vagina  itself.  Its  nerves  are  principally  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus ; 
its  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  the  absorbents  pass  in  two  directions, 
one  division  to  the  glands  in  the  sacrum,  and  the  other  to  those  in  the  groin. 
The  vagina  is  connected  below  with  the  external  parts  by  a  continuation  of 
structure ;  anteriorly,  with  the  symphisis  pubis,  the  urethra,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  by  cellular  membrane  ;  above,  with  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  behind, 
it  is  attached  to  the  rectum.  The  commissure  connecting  these  two  organs 
is  called  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  It  runs  down,  in  connexion  with  the  rec- 
tuu;,  through  a  great  part  of  its  extent ;  but  the  vagina,  at  its  lower  end, 
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turns  at  ao  angle  forwards :  while  the  rectum,  just  before  termlnriting  in  the 
anti3,  id  ilirected  somewhat  back  ward  9,  so  that  a  space  of  about  an  meh  iti 
extent  m  left  between  them — the  perineum. 

The  secretion  of  the  vaginal  membrane,  in  th©  ordSnarj  healthy  state  of 
the  parts,  is  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  natural  absorption,  so  that  there 
]g  little  or  no  exudation  externally:  but  under  peculiar  states  of  excitement, 
under  some  diseases  also,  as  well  as  under  labour,  the  secretion  much  exceeds 
the  abiorption^  and  a  discharge  appears  outwardly* 

Utkrus, — At  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  hanging  in  the  centre  of  the 
pelvis,  behind  the  bladder  and  before  the  rectum,  with  its  superior  edge  some- 
what peeping  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis — supported  in  this  situation  by 
two  ligjimenta  which  run  from  its  sides  to  the  Oia,  and  by  the  vagina,  which 
IS  below,  is  situated  the  UTERUi^,*  MATRIX,  or  womb»  the  organ  destined  to 
receive,  to  afford  lodgment  and  nourishment  to,  and  eventually  to  expel,  the 
ovum. 

In  shape  the  uterus  is  somewhat  triangular,  or  rather  like  a  flattened 
pear;  and  it  is  observed  to  be  roumler  on  its  posterior  face  than  anteriorly, 
from  which  circumstance,  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  we  can  always  distin- 
guish the  right  from  the  left  side.  In  length  it  is  about  three  inches ;  in 
width,  at  the  widest  part,  about  two ;  and  in  thickness  pretty  nearly  an  inch. 
It  varies^  however,  in  different  subjects,  being  in  some  degree  larger  in 
women  who  have  borne  many  children,  and  smaller  in  virgins*  Anatomists, 
for  tlie  facility  of  teaching,  describe  it  aa  though  it  consisted  of  four  parts; 
to  the  upper  third  they  give  the  name  offunduij  to  the  middle  the  narne  of 
fcof/v,  and  to  the  lower  tbird  that  of  neck ;  while  its  opening  into  the  vagina 
they  designate  the  og  uteri  or  mouth  of  the  womb.  The  two  first  of  these 
divisions  are  perfectly  arbitrary;  there  is  no  septum  in  the  uterus,  no  line 
of  demarcation  either  externally  or  within,  by  which  we  can  point  out  their 
limits ;  not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  cervix ;  because  it  becomes  nar- 
rower at  its  upper  part,  where  it  joins  the  body ;  nor  to  the  os  uteri,  which 
is  the  means  of  its  communication  with  the  vagina  —  a  natural  aperture* 
Pbte  13,  ig.  2,  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  uterus ;  a,  the  fundus 
uteri ;  6,  its  body;  <?,  the  cervix;  t/,  the  os  uteri ;  e,  a  small  portion  of  tho 
upper  part  of  the  vagina-  The  central  line  shows  the  direction  of  the 
cavity. 

The  uterus  is  covered  externally  by  the  peritoneum  ;  it  has  a  cavity  which 
is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  peculiar  parenchymatous  structure  be- 
tween the  two.  The  peritoneum,  after  having  lined  the  abdominal  muscles, 
rises  over  the  bladder,  giving  a  covering  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
that  viscus ;  it  then  passes  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  directly  backwards 
to  the  cervix  uteri ;  it  mounts  over  the  uterus,  and  descends  on  the  back  part 
somewhat  lower  than  in  front,  dipping  even  a  little  beneath  the  os  uteri, 
affording  an  external  coat  to  a  small  portion  of  the  vagina,  and  separating 
the  uterus  entirely  from  the  rectum ;  it  is  then  continued  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  to  the  lower  gut,  and  ascends  to  embrace  the  bowels. 
From  the  sides  of  the  uterus  processes  are  sent  off,  which  constitute  the 
broad  ligaments. 

The  parenchymatous  structure  of  this  organ  is  of  a  very  dense  character, 
in  appearance  much  resembling  a  half-tanned  hide.  On  making  a  section 
of  it,  we  observe  a  great  number  of  very  minute  tortuous  vessels  running 
throughout  its  whole  substance  ;  in  the  uuimpregnated  state  they  are  scarcely 

^  ^envod  ttam  the  Greek  Wi^«. 
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capacious  enougli  to  receive  the  finest  injectioii ;  but  they  take  upon  them- 
selves a  process  of  growth  as  soon  as  conception  has  occurred ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  pregnancy  many  of  them  are^Bofliciently  large  in  calibre  to  admit 
the  barrel  of  a  goose  quilL 

The  uterus  is  generally  considered  by  anatomists  of  the  present  day  as  a 
muscular  organ ;  and,  although  this  has  been  doubted  by  some  respectable 
physiologists^'  it  ia  now  iisualiy  classed  among  the  hollow  mnsclea  of  the 
body. 

This  viscus  contains  a  cavity  which  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane^  being 
a  continuation  of  that  lining  the  vagina.  In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the 
membrane  is  smooth  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.  When  examined  by  a  mag- 
nifying power,  minute  points  may  be  seen  dotting  it  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  These  are  the  orifices  of  simple  tubular  glands^  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  intestines  ;^  some  being  straight^  or  branched,  others  more  or 
less  coiled.  They  are  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,'^  and  are  ar- 
ranged vertically  by  the  side  of  one  another  like  basaltic  columns ;  they  are 
only  seen  in  the  body  of  the  orgM,  tame  being 'diM6T«raUe  in  the  neek, 
where  the  glandulse  Nabothi  vppeit  isietead.  Th^  eu  be  distineffy  ob» 
served  even  in  the  virgin  nteras^  pre  more  sjq^urent  midet  1^  midnstraoitt 
action/  and  become  most  censt^icDidlis  afW  impregnatiini.  Thmm  glands 
form  the  deciduous  membn^e.*  It  k  probable  alao  that  tiie  iame  bigaiii 
furnish  the  menses.*  /-  • 

I  I    I     II    I     li      III     n     ■        I   II  II      ■■^■..^■.■i    111       I    III   I 

'  Much  difference  of  opinion liM pmvtfled.anoBf  phyrifllMliliib  •■  WiD  as  yMfitioal  jUmi- 


cians,  as  to  whether  the  uteros  it  a  9iisoi|lir  ar|Mi  or  not  mhll^  BhnumVm,  mmI  my  ble 
father,  contended  for  its  nbn-iiiiiMiiiaHtj;  wmu  VeriHiMi  Ifal^iM  Bi^jteh,  and  Hiuit«iu 
with  most  modem  anatomists,  naiatain  ttuil  its  te«e  it  tnilj  mateiiltlr.    i^C^uathm  "BA 


declares  "the  substance  of  tht  gravid  utonit  ^ir^fMUkjtmd  <fiitlB0l|7 arateakrt**  (voL  i^ 
Med.  Chirug.  Trans.,)  and  he  hit  mlimltlj  dttoiibtd  tilt  diieetioa  of  tlie  differtaft  atdoaU 

of  its  fibres. 

The  powerftil  contractions  whidi  it  tzertt,  and  wUeh  we  ean  onfy  attribnto  to  ttntoaltt 
structure,  as  weU  as  the  anatomieal  a|»peanuiQO  of  the  fibrot  themtolvet  ia  tiio  gnvfid  ttatt^ 
and  soon  after  labour,  would  inoUno  nt  to  IIm  latter  liow  of  the  qnottion;  ulille  tlio  ftOt  of 
the  organ  remaining  for  so  Ions  a  period,— tometimet  indeed  tbroogbont  the  iHi^e  of  life,  «- 
quiescent  and  inert,  together  inth  the  pelenett  of  the  fibret  when  nnimpn^piated,  would  leod 
to  a  belief  that  the  former  idea  wot  eoRoet  ■ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  both  may  bo  tnie»— that  the  ilbret  of  the  virdn  tttenit»  wUeh  afo 
so  difficult  of  satisfactory  ioTOttigatioa,  and  whieh  present  so  little  that  it  ehartoteristio,  may 
be  developed  into  muscles  on  the  ooeiirrenoo  of  pregnaney,  and  again  rerert  to  their  original, 
apparently  non-muscular  condition,  when  the  ehangee  tnbosqnent  to  labour  tfo  perfboted. 

We  see  constantly  how  wonderfoily  natoro  adaptt  heieelf  to  oaigeadeo,  and  know  that  titttto 
of  one  kind  is  often  couTerted  into  that  of  another,  tooording  to  dvemntttncet  require  tho 
substitution.  To  cite  only  one  intftnoe;  we  frequently  meet  with  eatet  in  whieh  tlM  uterus 
having  prolapsed  and  remained  esEtemtl  to  the  body  for  a  eontiderablo  time,  the  muoout  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  forming  itt  outer  eoforing,  hat  been  gradually  ehanged  into  a  ttruoturo 
closely  resembling  the  common  ontide  of  the  body  S  *nd  hat  agtin  retnmed  both  the  appear* 
ance  and  function  of  mucous  membrane,  on  the  rettoration  of  Sie  nterut  and  itt  preterfatioB 
within  the  pelvis.  Such  a  ohange  it  not  more  wonderftii  than  the  doTolopment  of  the  indis- 
tinct uterine  fibres  into  true  muteolar  tlttQ%  whoa  tho  requirementt  of  gettatioB  oi^  for  the 
necessity. 

•  Quain  and  Sharpey's  Anatomy,  p.  1268. 

*  Mullen's  Physiol,  p.  1574. 

*  Coste  Hist.  gen.  et  part,  du  Dev.  des  Corps  Organ.,  p.  208. 

Quain  and  Sharpey's  Anatomy,  vol.  2,  p.  1266.     Miiller,  Phys.  p.  1674. 

•  Coste  (Loc.  citat).  Since  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed,  that  at  each  catamenial 
period,  a  Graafian  vesicle  bursts  and  allows  an  ovule,  though  unfecundated,  to  escape  from  its 
ovarian  bed ;  that,  indeed,  menstruation  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  balked  or  ♦*  disappointed 
pregnancy,"  is  it  not  likely  that  the  same  matter  which  under  menstruation  shows  itself  as  a 
Tiscid  fluid,  would,  had  impregnation  taken  place,  have  become  the  deciduous  membrane  ?  — 
especially  as  the  same  structures  furnish  both  products ;  and  more  particularly,  as  in  some 
oases  the  menstrual  action  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  and  discharge  of  a  perfect  mem- 
nraue,  which  has,  to  the  naked  eye,  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  true  decidua.     The  secretion 
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The  two  accompanying  cuts  well  display  this  glandular  structure. 

The  first  is  taken  from 
Coste's  splendid  Atlas, 
Jhi  DSvehppement  dea 
Corp9  Organis^s^  pub- 
lished in  1847,  and  shows 
the  appearance  of  the 
tubes  in  a  woman  soon 
after  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  menstrual 
action.  It  is  a  section 
of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  uterus,  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  sub- 
stance being  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  tubes, 
which  are  observed  to 
run  parallel   with    each 

other.  The  cavities  of  the  divided  tubes  are  shown  at  the  lower  margin  of 
the  drawing. 

The  second  is  from  Weber,^  and  is  a  section  of  the  tubular  struc- 
ture of  the  upper  half  of  the  uterus,  at  the  commencement  of  pregnancy 
(a  a,  the  cavity  of  the 
organ  into  which  the 
tubes  bbbf  open).  The 
same  arrangement  is 
carried  on  to  the  cervix. 
The  fibrous  portion  of 
the  uterus  is  here  dis- 
sected entirely  away, 
nothing  being  left  but 
the  glandular  apparatus. 
Both  these  drawings  are 

magnified  to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  I  have  introduced  them  both, 
because,  since  they  are  given  by  two  different  physiological  writers,  the  very 
similarity  that  exists  between  them  proves  the  accuracy  of  their  representa- 
tion.^ The  internal  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  puckered  into 
longitudinal  or  arborescent  striae,  more  evident  in  the  virgin  than  in  women 
who  have  had  children  (plate  13,  fig.  4,  b).  This  formation  is  denominated 
the  arbor  vitse.     In  the  infant,  the  whole  inner  membrane  is  corrugated. 

Figure  3  shows  the  infantile  uterus  laid  open ;  a,  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  uterus ;  5,  the  os  uteri ;  c,  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  its  external  form ; 
it  is  rather  triangular,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  split  almond.     Into  it 

ia  funushed  as  a  consequence  of  the  escape  of  an  ovule  from  the  ovarium :  if  fecundation 
occur,  it  is  required  for  the  formation  of  the  deciduous  membrane;  but  as  the  ovule  perisheH, 
the  elaboration  of  a  deciduous  membrane  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  allowed  to  exude  exter- 
nallj,  as  a  superfluous  secretion. 

■  £.  H.  Weber ;  Ziisatze  sur  Lehre  vom  Baue,  und  den  Verrichtangen  der  Gesohlechtsorgane. 
Lcipsig,  1846.     4to. 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  glands,  the  student  is  referred  to  Sharpey's  Descrip- 
tion in  M{iller*8  Physiol.,  by  Baly,  p.  1575.  Also,  to  a  pamphlet  published  in  Paris,  in  1848, 
by  Dr.  C.  Robin,  entitled  **  M^moire  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Membrane  Muqueuse  Ute- 
rine," &o.,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  uterus  is  more  minutely  described  than  in  any  work 
that  has  faUen  under  my  observation. 
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three  apertnres  opea ;  two  at  the  angles  of  the  fundus, — ^the  oterme  extrenii 
ties  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, — and  one  below,  communtcating  with  the  vagina — 
the  moitth  of  the  womb.  The  Fallopian  tubes  do  not  enter  the  titerus  in  a 
straight  line,  opposite  to  each  other,  but  obliquely ;  from  which  arrangement 
two  bristles  passed  along  the  tubes  cross  each  other  at  a  considerable  angle 
when  received  into  the  cavity.  Fig,  4  displays  the  urerine  cavity  laid 
open;-^a,  the  oa  nteri;  i,  the  cervix;  the  longitudinal  lines  show  the 
appearance  called  arbor  vitse ;  <?,  the  uterine  extremities  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes^  with  a  bristle  inserted  into  each. 

The  opening  into  the  vagina  is  called  the  oB  uteris  qb  ftnca?/  09  internum^ 
or  the  mouth  of  the  womh^  and  by  it  a  free  communication  is  permitted 
between  the  cavities  of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  uterus  is  connected  with  the  vagina  by  a  direct  coDtinuation 
of  their  separate  strnctnrea ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vaginal  coats  run  up  a  few 
lines  above  the  orifice,  to  terminate  at  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  reflected  over  its  mouthy  to  line  it  within ;  so  that  the  os  uteri 
pouts  and  projects  somewhat  into  the  vagina,  at  an  angle,  looking  conside- 
rably backwards*  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  coccyx  (plate  16,  q).  In 
the  adult  subject,  the  os  uteri  is  of  an  oval  shape,  the  slit:  being  lateral,  and 
dividing  it  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  lip.  In  the  virgin  it  will  with  difii- 
culty  admit  the  extremity  of  a  flattened  catheter;  but  it  is  generally  more 
dilated  in  women  who  have  bad  children,  in  whom  also  it  ia  often  fissured. 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cervix,  just  where  the  cavity  of  the  body 
commences,  there  is  a  narrowed  portion  distinctly  to  be  recognised  in  figures 
2  and  4,  plate  13,  to  which  the  term  09  internum  uteri  is  sometimes  given. 
This  constricted  part  will  often  prevent  the  ready  admission  of  the  uterine 
sound  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  when  thjit  instrument  had  passed  through  the 
mouth  itself  with  facility.  Thickly  studding  the  os  uteri,  as  also  the  cervix,  we 
observe  a  number  of  follicles,  QQ]hd  glandulm  NabotJii  (plate  ^6,  figs,  2,  3,  4). 
These  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  healthy  uterus  of  the  virgin;  but  they 
enlarge  much  under  pregnancy,  during  which  state  they  become  very  evident 
to  the  eye.  With  this  iucrease  of  size,  a  new  office  is  afforded  tbem ;  they 
pour  out  a  thick,  tough,  pellucid,  gelatinous  mucus  m  considerable  quantities, 
which  blocks  up  the  entrance  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  breaks  off  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  vagina  ;  and  as  long  as  this  mucus  remains 
in  «itu,  no  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  uterus.  Plate  21,  fig,  3,  is  designed 
to  show  the  appearance  of  this  mucus  at  the  cervix  uteri. 

[The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  of  a  whitiah-red  colour,  lined  with 
a  cylindrical  epithelium,  tiie  cilia  vibrating  from  without  to  within  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  diflerently  constituted  in  the  body  and  fundus,  and  in 
the  canal  of  the  cervix.  In  the  body  and  fundus  it  is  more  delicate,  without 
papillae.  In  it  are  found  very  numerous  minute  glands,  the  utricular  glunde 
of  the  uterus,  which  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  glands  of  Lieber- 
kuhn,  of  the  intestines.  In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  is  thicker  and 
denser,  posteriorly,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  where  the  well-known 
plicae  palmatje  are  situated.^  In  this  region  are  found  a  great  abundance  of 
closed  vesicles,  which,  like  the  Graafian  follicles,  might  he  regarded  as  closed 
glandular  follicles,  bursting  periodically ; — they  are  probably  closed  mucous 
follicles.  The  inferior  third  of  the  cervical  canal  contains  filiform  papillae, 
containing  several  vascular  loops,  with  numerous  minute  nuclei ;  these  papillae 

*  0*  (incit,  from  Ita  faacied  res«ititilaDce  to  the  mouth  af  &  teocb  fish. 
^  Eallicker^-Sydeuham  edition 
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reflemble  the  villi  of  the  intestmes,  which  are  vascular  and  almost  devoid 
of  sensation,  while  those  of  the  vagina  are  sensitive  papillae. 

The  mucus  secreted  by  the  neck  and  os  uteri  is  a  whitish  transparent 
fluid,  alkaline  in  its  reactions.  It  leaves  a  stain  upon  linen,  resembling  white 
of  egg.     The  most  of  the  secretion  is  from  the  neck. 

The  vaginal  mucus  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  creamy  fluid,  much  more  liquid 
than  that  from  the  uterus,  leaving  a  yellowish  stain  on  linen.  It  is  acid  in 
its  reactions.  Mr.  Donn^  has  called  attention  to  this  difference  of  secretion, 
resulting  from  the  structure  and  function  of  the  secreting  organs.  The 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  so  situated  as  only  to  have  indi- 
rect communication  with  the  skin,  unaffected,  therefore,  by  external  agents, 
is  provided  with  a  ciliated  epithelium,  secreting  an  alkaline  mucus,  contain- 
ing mucous  globules.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  vulva,  which 
are  undoubted  extensions  of  the  external  skin,  and  which,  like  the  skin,  have 
a  tactile  organization,  have  the  pavement  epithelium,  and  secrete  an  acid 
mucus,  with  broken-down  epithelial  cells.] 

The  uterus  is  very  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  with  nerves  and 
absorbents.  The  arteries  are  from  two  sources;  one  set,  the  spermatic^ 
descend  from  the  aorta,  below  the  renal  arteries,  sometimes  by  one  trunk 
from  the  anterior  part  of  that  vessel,  and  sometimes  by  two,  one  on  each 
side :  at  others,  they  have  been  known  to  take  their  origin  from  the  renal 
arteries.  They  descend  with  the  same  tortuous  inflections  as  the  spermatic 
vessels  in  the  male  supply  the  ovaries,  and  afterwards  run  along  the  broad 
ligaments,  to  expend  themselves  in  the  uterus ;  —  the  other,  the  uterine^  are 
given  off*  from  the  internal  iliacs,  and  anastomose  very  freely  with  the  ute- 
rine branches  of  the  spermatic.  By  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  a  very  copious 
supply  of  blood  is  allowed  —  one  originating  high  up  in  the  loins,  and  the 
other  low  down  in  the  pelvis.  The  veins  follow  the  course  of  their  respective 
arteries.  The  spermatic  have  the  same  termination  as  the  spermatic  veins 
in  the  male — the  right  in  the  inferior  cava,  the  left  in  the  renal  vein.  The 
aterine  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  internal  iliacs.  The  nerves  also  are 
from  two  sources:  one  supply  is  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  the  other  from  the  great  sympathetic;  and  it  is 
through  the  filaments  of  the  latter  nerve  that  most  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
body,  especially  the  stomach,  sympathise  so  completely  with  the  uterus,  as 
well  under  disease  as  under  pregnancy.  The  absorbents  also  run  in  two 
directions,  one  into  the  lumbar  and  sacral  glands,  and  the  other  through  the 
round  ligament  into  the  glands  of  the  groin.  The  connexions  of  this  organ 
are  with  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  broad  ligaments  which  principally 
support  it ;  with  the  vagina  inferiorly ;  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ante- 
riorly, by  cellular  substance ;  and  with  the  groin,  by  means  of  the  round 
ligament.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  rectum,  because  the 
peritoneum  dips  down  sufSciently  low  to  separate  it  perfectly  from  that  gut, 

E'ving  an  outward  tunic  to  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 
i  this  respect  the  posterior  differs  materially  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  uterus,  because  there  is  a  direct  connexion  in  front  between  the  cervix 
uteri  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  cellular  tissue. 

Broad  ligaments. — From  the  side  of  the  uterus  two  duplicates  of  the 
peritoneum  extend  to  the  ilia.  They  are  called  the  broad  ligaments,  and 
sometimes,  from  their  shape — since  they  are  fancifully  supposed  to  spread 
out  like  the  wings  of  a  bat — the  al^  vespertilionis.  They  contain  the 
fallopian  tubes,  which  run  on  their  upper  margin ;  the  ovaries,  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  posterior  fold ;  the  round  ligaments  on  their  anterior  face ;  and 
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tlood-ve^Bels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  destined  to  supply  the  uterus  itself. 
Those  ligaments,  together  with  the  uterus  and  vagina^  divide  the  pehis  into 
two  chambers,  one  anterior,  the  other  posteriory  they  are  well  seen  in  plate 
13,  e  e;  the  right  is  shown  in  plate  17^  m^  Tjiere  is  also  another  double  ex- 
tension of  the  peritoneum  on  each  side^  not  usually  described  by  anatomists, 
arising  from  the  angle  of  the  fundus  uteri,  and  running  backwards  to  the 
sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebrBe.^  These^  in  conjunction  with  the  lateral  liga- 
menta,  are  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  'uterus  in  its  situation,  while 
hanging  in  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  guiding  it  in  its  ascent  to  the 
abdomen  during  the  middle  months  of  pregnancy  (plate  17^  A  h). 

[We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  views  of  the  respected  author  on  this  point. 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus  or  its  attachments  to 
the  rectum  and  bladder  have  any  positive  influence  in  its  support  against 
prolapsion ;  the  uterus  appears  to  be  a  small  inverted  cone,  located  near  the 
apex  of  a  large  inverted  cone.  The  contractile  diaphragm  is  the  base  of  the 
latter,  the  muscles  of  the  perineum  its  apexj  while  most  of  its  lateral  walla 
are  formed  of  the  muaclea  of  the  abdomen. 

The  diaphragm  has  an  antagonistic  force  in  the  floor  of  the  pelvis^  which 
is  partly  muscular,.  Moreover,  the  vagina,  though  dfscrihed  as  a  hollow 
tube»  in  the  healthy  state,  by  the  co- adaptation  of  all  its  sides  presents  a 
sohd  column  beneath  the  womb  ;  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  pelvic  floor 
itself  is  dependent,  not  merely  upon  its  textural  contractility,  but  on  the 
muscular  power  of  the  levatorcs  ani  muscles.  The  main  support  of  the  uterua 
seems  to  be  therefore  in  the  coalescence  of  the  vagina,  together  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  perineum  ;  when  ita  muscles  no  longer  antHgonize  the  diaphragm, 
the  womb  is  pushed  steadily  on  the  vagina,  until  it  yields.] 

OvAEiA. — Dangling  somewhat  loosely  between  the  duplicatures  of  tha 
broad  ligament  posteriorly,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  edge  of  the  uterus,  on  each  side,  are  placed  the  oyaria  (plate  13,  i  t,  1(3, 
I  /,  and  17  g  g).  They  are  oval,  glandular  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
almond;  and  previously  to  the  time  of  Steno,  who  first  asserted  that  they 
were  analogous  to  true  ovaria,  they  were  called  the  female  testes.^  En- 
closed within  this  fold,  they  obtain  their  external  covering  from  the  peri- 
toneum; their  surface  is  consequently  smooth  and  shining*  Besides  the 
peritoneal  coat, — indusium — they  possess  beneath  it  another, — their  proper 
tunic — tunica  albuginea ; — and  an  impervious  cord  extends  from  each  to  the 
side  of  the  uterus, — the  ligament  of  the  ovary*  When  a  section  is  made, 
their  structure  is  found  to  consist  of  dense  cellular  tissue, — stroma, — in 
which  is  embedded  a  number  of  email  cavities  or  vesicles,  varying  in  size 
from  the  minutest  pin 'a  head  to  that  of  a  large  shot,  the  lesser  being  within, 
the  larger  more  towards  the  Burface,  The  fluid  which  these  cavities  contain 
is  pellucid  and  coagulable  by  alcohol,  beat,  and  the  strong  acids — composed, 
therefore,  principally  of  albumen.  In  number  they  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  in  each  ovari^im*  They  are  called  after  Do  Graaf^'^  ve^iculie  Graafi- 
anx.  We  may  remark  them  sometimes  rather  eminent  upon  the  surface. 
In  the  course  of  my  dissections,  I  have  occasionally  seen  two  or  three  pro- 
jecting under  the  peritoneum,  studding  the  external  face  of  the  gland  like 

»  The  recto-uterine  folds,  or  **plic(t  temilunares  of  Douglas." — Quain's  Anatomy,  Am.  EJ., 
Tol.  2,  p.  602. 

'  Nicholai  Stenonis  Elementorum  MyologiaB  Specimen,  &c. :  Amsterd.,  8vo.,  p.  145.  De 
Graaf  confirmed  Steno's  views,  De  virorum  et  mulierum  organis  generation!  inservientibus, 
Lugd.  Bat.  et  Roterod.,  1668,  8vo.,  p.  290. 

•  These  vesicles  had  been  described  bj  Vesalius  and  Fallopius  before  De  Graaf. 
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beautiful  little  pearls,  and  on  pricking  them  the  fluid  has  exuded.  We  do 
not  see  these  vesicles  much  before  puberty;  they  disappear,  or  become 
altered  towards  the  close  of  life,  when  the  ^and  is  shrivelled  by  age ;  and 
are  found  in  the  greatest  number,  and  most  apparent  in  the  adult  virgin. 
The  vesiculse  Graafianse  contain  whatever  the  female  supplies  towards  the 
formation  of  the  embryo.  The  late  researches,  indeed,  of  the  talented  and 
indefatigable  Baer^  have  detected  floating  loosely  in  the  vesicle  before  im- 
pregnation a  minute  body  of  spheroidal  shape,  —  the  ovulum,  —  which  is 
admitted  by  those  physiologists  who  have  most  deeply  studied  the  subject 
since  this  discovery  was  made,  to  be  perfectly  similar  in  all  its  essential 

Jualitiea  to  the  ovum  of  birds  and  other  ovipara.  It  is  now  proved  to 
emonstration  that  this  small  spheroidal  body  contains  the  germ  from  whence 
will  spring  the  future  man,  being  vivified  by  the  mysterious  agency  of  the 
male  semen  during  the  process  of  conception. 

Corpus  Luteum, — In  the  ovary  of  a  woman  recently  pregnant,  besides 
these  vesicles,  we  observe, — as  a  consequence  of  the  late  conception, — the 
deposition  of  a  newly  secreted  mass  of  matter,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea 
or  small  bean,  generally  containing  a  central  cavity,  which  is  sometimes 
empty,  at  others  filled  with  coagula ;  it  is  somewhat  fabiform,  of  a  dull 
yellow  tint,  resembling  in  hue  the  bufiy  coat  of  the  blood,  and  when  newly 
exposed,  slightly  red.  The  name  corpus  luteum  was  given  to  it  by  Mal- 
pighi,^  from  its  colour;'  it  had  been  previously  called  by  De  Graaf  corpus 
QLANDULOSUM,*  for  it  possesses  much  of  a  gland-like  appearance.  Hunter,^ 
indeed,  described  it  as  "  tender  and  friable,  like  glandular  flesh."  Roederer* 
compares  its  structure  to  that  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  the  foetus ;  and 
Montgomery^  speaks  of  it  as  "obviously  and  strikingly  glandular."  Haller 
also  describes  it  as  glandulse  conglobates  simile^  rubrum,  vasculosum.^  Cor- 
responding  with  its  situation  externally  there  is  observable  a  distinct  cicatrix 
on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  indicating  the  spot  through  which  the  ovulum 
contained  in  the  Graafian  vesicle  has  escaped  into  the  Fallopian  tube.  The 
aperture  has,  in  some  rare  instances,  been  found  still  pervious  when  the  con- 
ception was  very  recent. 

The  corpus  luteum  will  present  different  appearances  according  to  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  impregnation.  In  the  more  early  state 
that  portion  of  peritoneum  which  covers  it  projects  with  a  nipple-like  emi- 
nence considerably  beyond  the  surrounding  surface ;  and  minute  vessels  are 
seen  ramifying  over  it  (plate  15,  fig.  1).  On  dividing  it,  the  central  cavity 
is  sometimes  clearly  distinguishable,  of  a  tolerably  regular  circular,  or  oval 
figure,  around  which  is  deposited  the  peculiar  substance  that  forms  its  prin- 
cipal, essential  constituent — ^yellowish,  and  possessing  numerous  thread-like 
vessels  ramifying  through  it  (plate  15,  fig.  3).  As  gestation  advances,  the 
regularity  of  the  central  cavity  is  destroyed  (plate  14,  figs.  4  and  6) ;  it 
diminishes  in  size ;  the  blood,  if  any  had  been  contained  in  it,  is  gradually 

*  De  Oy\  Mammaliam  et  Ilomiilis  genesi. 

*  8ee  Blamenbach  in  Commentat  8oc.  Reg.  Scient.  Gotting.  toI.  ix.  p.  109. 

*  This  body  is  not  always  of  the  colour  which  its  name  would  imply ;  for  Montgomery  has 
depicted  one  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue  taken  from  a  woman  who  died  of  Hysteritis,  and  he  con- 
siders this  change  in  the  colour  as  the  effects  of  inflammation.  Paterson,  however  (Ed.  Med. 
Joam.,  Jan.  1840^  p.  57),  says  he  has  seen  the  same  colour  existing  where  there  were  no  signs 
of  inflammatory  action.  In  the  bitch  and  ewe  the  corpus  luteum  is  pinkish; — in  the  sow  of  a 
light  red; — in  the  cat  and  rabbit  of  a  dingy,  and  in  the  cow  of  a  bright  orange  yellow. 

*  De  Organifl  Mulierum,  &o.,  p.  177.  *  Anat.  of  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  14. 

*  leonos  Uteri  Humani  Orayidi,  p.  46.  '  Signs  and  Syirp.  of  Preg.  p.  226. 

*  Opera  Minora  Lausannn,  17C7,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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absorbed ;  the  membraiie  lining  it,  which  was  originally  th^mn^^oSS^r 
the  Graafian  vesicle,  b€00li]€s  eornigated,  plicatedj  &nd  puckered  into  faHs ; 
and  the  cavity  is  by  degrees  entirely  obliterated ;  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  thiia 
gradually  collapsing,  are  brought  into  close  contact;  and  a  series  of  white 
lines,  all  that  remains  of  the  previous  cavity,  is  perceptible,  traversing  the 
proper  substance  of  the  lutenm  in  a  radiated  or  stelliforni  arrangement. 
This  star-like  appearance  continues  so  long  as  there  is  any  trnce  of  the 
luteum  left ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  strongest  if  not  the  most  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  true  body.  During  this  process,  both  the  vascularity  and  ex- 
ternal projection  are  day  by  day  decreasing  ;  the  recently  secreted  yelbw 
matter  is  being  slowly  removedj  and  the  ovary  restored  to  ita  former  volume 
and  appearance.  The  sabstanoe  of  the  luteum  haniig  been  entirely  abeorbedi 
the  two  membranes  originally  forming  the  eoils  of  im  Qnsfiaa  Teeiide  eome 
together  again,  and  take  npon  theniMlTee  the  appenranoe  of  a  small  depodt 
of  condensed  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  date  from  eonoeptfon  at  irlueh  the  central 
cavity  becomes  closed  andjoet.  Mont^omeiy  hai  found  it  ez&ting  in  the 
sixth  month  from  impregnation;  and  tiunloi  it  may  iuYariably  be  Been  up  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month ;'  and  Paterson  has  met  with  it  not  unfrequendy 
after  mature  delivery.'    Equally  difficult  is  it  to  amign  a  date  to  the  disap- 

f)earance  of  the  luteum  from  the  ovary  altogether.  It  hai  beoi  eeen  eo 
ong  as  five  months  from  labour  at  the  rail  term ;  but  in  most  instaneee  it 
has  ceased  to  be  visible  before  that  time ;  so  tiiat  the  ooinmon  idea  that  thm 
is  a  permanent  structure,  and  that  an  examination  of  the  ovarieB  after  death 
will  enable  us  to  tell  the  exact  number  of  children  which  any  woman  has 
borne,  from  the  number  of  corpora  lutea  existing  in  these  glands,  is  quite 
erroneous. 

The  formation  of  this  body  is  explained  in  the  following  manner.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  uraafian  vesicle  possesses  two  membranes,  one 
adhering  to  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  the  other  enclosing  the  fluid  in  which 
the  ovule  of  Baer  floats.  When  a  fnulf ul  connexion  has  takep  place,  a  great 
determination  of  blood  is  made  to  that  ovary  which  supplies  the  germ.  The 
gland  becomes  larger,  rounder,  and  more  vascular,  than  the  other ;  to  the 
touch  it  feels  fuller  and  softer.  But  the  vascularity  is  conflned  to  one  part, 
— the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpus  luteum;  and  the  increased  size  and 
softness  result  not  so  much  from  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  whole 
organ,  as  from  the  quantity  of  lymph  and  fluid  blood  deposited  between  the 
membranes  of  the  vesicle,  which  is  converted  into  the  cnaracteristic  yellow 
gland-like  mass.^  This  effhmon  causes  the  vesicle  to  be  thrown  prominently 
out  towards  the  peritoneal  surface ;  the  attenuated  coats  burst,  or  rather  an 
opening  is  formed  by  absorption,  and  the  fluid  with  the  ovule  previously  cour 
tained  within  them  passes  into  the  tube. 

False  Corpora  Lutea.   Bailor's  aphorism,  that  **  ameeptum  never  happene 

*  Op.  Citat  p.  227. 

•  Ediiib.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1840,  p.  67.  In  plate  xvii.  A,  fig.  8,  the  central  cavitj  still 
exists,  the  woman  having  advanced  to  nearly  seven  months  of  gestation. 

'  Professor  Baer,  Op.  Cit.  p.  20,  thinks  that  the  corpus  luteum  is  produced  by  a  thickening 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Gruafian  vesicle:  "me  judice  minime  corpus  novum  est,  sed 
stratum  internum  thccte  majus  evolutum ;"  and  the  same  opinion  is  held  by  Kacibori>ki 
(Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  Koy.  de  Medecine,  Oct.  15,  1844)  ;  IJaly  (Supplement  to  Miiller's  Elements 
of  Pliysioh)}ry,  1818,  p.  64) :  and  nmiiy  other  of  the  most  recent  Ocrman  and  French  authors; 
while  T.  Wharton  Jones  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  i.  lH4:i-44,  p.  401,)  and  Dr.  R.  Lee,  Med.  Chirurg. 
Trans  ,  vol.  xxii.,  believe  that  it  is  formed  outside  of  both  the  membranes.  My  own  oj>inion, 
derived  from  dissections,  coincides  with  that  of  Drs.  Montgomery  and  Paterson,  who  have 
described  it  as  in  the  text 
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wtthoiU  the  prodtictian  of  a  corpv^  luteurriy**^  has,  I  believe,  never  been  dis- 
pated ;  but  nis  other  proposition,  that  "  the  corpus  luteum  is  never  found  in 
virgin  animals^  but  is  the  effect  of  impregnation  alone,"  ^  has  been  canvassed 
very  extensively.  Some  physiologists  have  supposed  that  true  corpora  lutea, 
or  bodies  analogous  in  appearance  to  them,  can  be  formed  in  the  ovaries  of 
virgins;^  while  others  have  expressed  themselves  so  vaguely  on  the  subject, 
as  to  leave  their  opinions  in  great  doubt.  The  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence is  a  question  of  first-rate  importance  in  many  medico-legal  investiga- 
tions ;  and  consequently  it  is  incumbent  on  every  one  who  touches  upon  this 
subject  to  endeavour  to  put  it  into  a  clear  light. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  spots  of  various  size,  shape,  colour,  and  consist- 
ence, are  met  with  in  the  virgin  ovary  of  all  animals,  differing  essentially 
from  the  surrounding  tissue ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  structure  they  are 
very  unlike  that  new  product,  the  result  of  impregnation ;  and  with  care 
the  one  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  other.^  The  real  corpus  lu- 
teuniy  in  the  first  weeks  after  conception,  is  round,  or  more  frequently  of  a 
bean-shaped  form;  it  often  possesses  a  cavity,  sometimes  unoccupied,  at 
others  filled  with  the  blood  which  was  extravasated  at  the  time  when  the 
coats  of  the  vesicle  gave  way — at  the  moment,  indeed,  of  impregnation.  It 
is  vascular,  and  its  vascularity  may  be  shown  by  injection.  Its  two  coats 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  buff-coloured,  lymphy  deposit,  in  which 
newly-formed  vessels  ramify,  may  be  observed  between  them  (plate  14,  fig. 
3 ;  15,  fig.  3).  One  only  is  ever  found  at  the  same  time,  except  the  woman 
had  conceived  of  twins,  or  had  aborted  very  lately  before  the  last  concep- 
tion.*    The  ovary  on  its  external  surface,  above  the  spot  where  the  body  is 

*  Op.  Minora,  voL  iL  p.  458.  •  Op.  Cit,  p.  467. 

■  «*  The  corpus  luteum,  or  yellow  body,  is  a  peculiar  substance  found  in  the  ovaries  of  ani- 
mals that  have  lately  passed  through  the  rutting  season^  and  of  women  thai  have  lateltf  been 
affected  with  their  menstrua,  or  have  become  pregnant."  —  Meigs'  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  p.  106. 
I  have  quoted  on  this  occasion  from  Dr.  Meig's  work,  because  it  is  the  latest  system  of  Obstet- 
rics that  has  issued  from  the  press  in  the  English  language.  Sir  E.  Home,  Blundell,  Bostock, 
Bischofif,  and  Baly  may  also  be  quoted  as  believing  that  corpora  lutea  may  be  produced  inde- 
pendently of  impregnation,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  received  as  proofs  of  pregnancy. 

*  Montgomery,  Paterson,  Lee,  Ritchie,  Raciborski,  Descbamps,  Renaud,  and  MUUer,  may 
be  mentioned  as  holding  this  opinion,  at  least  as  far  as  the  human  female  is  concerned.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  physiologists  of  observation,  and  of  such 
deserved  repute,  should  differ  on  a  subject  which  involves  so  important  a  question  as  the  one 
under  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  between  the  true  and  false  corpora  lutea  are  so  distinctive,  as  to  render  it  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  to  discriminate  between  them.  Dr.  Baly,  in  the  last-published  physio- 
logical work  (Supplement  to  Miiller's  Physiology,  1848,  p.  67),  gives  no  sign  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished,  but  size,  which  is  a  very  fallacious  guide.  He  thinks,  if  the  body  dis- 
covered be  less  than  a  common  pea,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  it 
resulted  from  pregnancy ;  —  but  if  larger,  it  may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  that  im- 
pregnation had  lately  taken  place ;  *'  and  the  evidence  would  approximate  more  and  more  to 
complete  proof  as  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  greater.*'  The  size  of  the  bodies  disco- 
vereil  ought  not  to  be  relied  on.  It  is  only  by  its  anatomical  characters  that  the  corpus  lu- 
teum, resulting  from  conception,  can  be  known.  See  plate  15,  fig.  4,  where  a  false  corpus 
luteum,  occupying  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  ovary,  is  depicted. 

*  It  is  possible,  and  even  very  likely,  that  two  ovules  may  exist  in  the  same  vesicle,  and  if 
■o,  there  would  appear  only  one  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  although  there  were  twins  in  the 
uterus.  But  in  tlie  multiparient  animals  a  corpus  luteum  is  almost  invariably  found  for  every 
foetus.  Kuhleman  (Observ.  circa  Negotium  Geuerationis  in  Ovibus  fact».  Lips.  1784;,  says 
they  oorrespond  precisely.  Cuvier  also  (Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compar^e,  1805,  tom.  v.  p.  69) 
has,  **  On  y  remarque  un  ou  plusienrs  corps  jaunes,  drnU  le  nombre  egaU  toujours  celui  desf<B(us :" 
and  De  Oraaf  (De  Mulierum  Organis  Qenerationi  Inservientibus,  Lugd.  Bat  1672,  p.  207), 
**  Post  coitum  in  illis  de  tegunter  tintM  aut  plures,  pront  animal  ex  illo  congressu  unum  aut  ptures 
fathu  in  lucem  edet."  Again,  there  may  be  more  corpora  lutea  than  young  within  the  womb. 
**  It  has  been  shown  by  Haller,  Baer,  Montgomery,  Allen,  Thomson,  and  others,  that  the  number 
of  corpora  lutea  may  not  precisely  correspond,  although  they  in  general  do  so ;  as  when  two 
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situated  within,  is  more  prominent  and  iniioh  iDore  vascular  than  at  any 
other  part  (plate  14,  fig.  -2 ;  15^  fig.  !)•  If  examined  soon  after  impregna- 
tion, an  aperture  will  be  discovered  communicating  with  the  central  cavityf 
should  such  a  cavity  exists  which  shortly  hea!a  ap^  and  a  cicatrix — the  result 
of  the  healing  process  —  is  very  evident  at  the  same  paint.  In  the  more 
advanced  stage,  the  central  cavity  is  contracted,  and  at  length  becomes 
destroyed,  and  in  its  place  are  seen  the  radiated  or  etelkted  lines  already 
mentioned,  which  are  then  its  best  distinguishing  marks  (plate  14,  fig.  6), 
The  luteum  itself  diminishes  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  time 
from  conception.  .  ;. 

On  the  contrary,  the  fpuriom^faUeffot  wrg^  corpora  lMt$a9  MB  fhtff  iMkTe 
been  termed,^  are  of  various  shapes,  sometimes  pronqd,  At  oAem  triaii^tpi^ 

OTules  exiBt  in  one  Graafian  vwiflto^  itf  acnmr  fNilj 


emMliilM 
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nation  of  that  Teaiole,  or  whea  or  nofe  of  tlw  <mila  are 

entrance  into  the  nterns,  bat  when  thffif  are  itOl  ao  snail  ••  iuDt  to  be  ^i^tSlM  ^ttaofmiedv 

with  the  greatest  care."— Potefon'f  jBwiPi&  JU  eiuf  Shir$»  Jmrnn.^  M.  18i0»  p.  40S,  m 

'  The  bodies  called /a&0  eorporm  ktlm  we  ptedoeed  hf  miiqr-AfRnNitiidaaMi,  ittd  Y^iiilt  fipMi 
a  Tariety  of  actions.  Towards  the  teUae  of  Uh^  the  eosli  of  the.Qteailia  ymMm  bs>f  ■ 
thickened,  shriTeUed,  packered,  and  coBapeedL  in  jpraportloii  as  thoir  eopUpUH  baTO  boea 
absorbed.  1  have  known  these,  as  statbd  fa'  the  tnd,  mlstakon  ftr  the  NOMtlai  oif  eorpora 
lutea.  Tubercular  deposits  have  aloe  beea  ia  the  oaae  wajr  adtlokea,  etea  fii  obSdroa.  Nol 
anfrequently  effusion  of  blood  tekoo  pleee  Into  the  sBmetme  of  the  ovaiyt  l^nabHE  oii  ^e- 
plexjr  of  that  organ.  This,  in  the  roooat  statei  ooa  oearooly  be  ooafoeadod  with  a  tree  eorpae 
luteum ;  but  when  the  less  solid  parts  of  the  blood  aad  the  red  ^obalao  are  pertiallj  abooibed, 
a  dusky-coloured  residuum  is  left  snraad  the  eestrOy  whieh,  if  tiie  ooloor  sISae  were  to  be  oar 
guide,  might  easily  lead  to  an  emaeoas  eonoliisloa.  (PIslo  16»  i^*  M*  Oa  ^oai,  however, 
no  vessels  are  to  be  obserred  traversing  the  jdlow  saltor,  sad  no  faffialod  or  jsloilatod  linos 
are  left  as  the  extravasated  blood  is  being  removed.  Afsia,  from  high  voomiloir  eadtemeat 
of  the  organ,  blood  may  become  eIRised  into  tiie  osHty  <?  a  Chraaflsa  Teeidte,  and  |^  rise  to 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  firesh  depesit»  or  new  formation.  Bat  the  most  ooonnon  eanso,  per- 
haps, is  the  bursting  of  a  Graailan  oyst»  the  ovaouation  of  its  ooatenilii  sad  its  eabsoqiMBtly 
becoming  filled  with  blood,  as  happens  nnder  menstmation.  It  may  now  bo  ooasMorod  as  an 
established  problem,  that  the  opimoa  wluok  Kerkring  promulgated  ia  the  Fhiloetnihioal  l^raae- 
actions,  in  the  year  1672,  in  the  following  words—"  aliqnsndo  fceminm  dQioinat  haeo  ova,  ise- 
primis  tempore  menstruorum,"  is  oorreet; — that  dofing  the  menstmsl  periodt  indeed,  in  the 
human  female,  the  whole  generativo  ^stem  becomes  more  turgid  than  usual; —that  Uie  ov»- 
ries  particularly  partake  of  this  turgesoenoe ;  and  that  on  some,  if  not  on  eaeh  of  these  ooea- 
sions,  one  or  more  of  the  venoles  burst,  evaonato  their  oontents  into  the  Fslloi^an  tube,  and 
become,  to  a  certain  extent,  filled  with  blood; —that  the  more  fluid  parts  are  sbsorbed;  and 
that  the  solid  parts  remain,  giving  origin  to  a  new  formation,  in  some  degree  reeembUng  the 
true  corpus  luteum.  See  Malpi^^i  for  the  same  idea  (Oper.  Obl  4to.,  dgd.  Bat  16S7,  pp. 
222-224.)  This  action  is  similar  to  what  oeonrs  in  the  lower  animal,  during  the  rutting  seap 
son,  or  when  at  heat  Bischoif  end  Badlioraki  both  nearly  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  the 
unimpregnated  ovum  in  the  Fallopian  tube  of  mammiferous  animals  (Gomptss  rendus  JuiUet 
17,  1843) ;  and  very  recently  Dr.  Letheby  has  detected  the  ovulum  in  the  tube  in  two  unmar- 
ried girls,  who  died  during  menstruation,  ffis  PH»er  on  this  interesting  disooveiy  was  read 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sooioty.  Thus  has  been  oonfirmed  the  suspleion  so  long  enter- 
tained, that  in  the  human  female  the  matura^on  of  ova  and  their  diseharge  from  tiie  ruptured 
follicles  takes  place  periodically,  at  the  epochs  of  menstruation.  (See  Bsly's  Supplement  to 
Miiller*B  Physiol,  p.  49.)  These  false  bodies  resemble  the  true  oorpus  luteum,  In  uiere  having 
been  an  opening,  and  a  cicatrix  being  produced  by  the  closing  of  the  aperture;  th^  are  ana- 
logous to  it  also,  in  there  existing  a  cavity,  fh>m  which  the  oontents  of  the  ^yst  have  eeoaped; 
but  there  is  no  yellow  deposit  between  the  two  coats; — if  any  matter  of  a  yellow  colour  be 
present,  it  is  within  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  itself;  —  there  are  no  blood-vessels  permeating 
its  structure;  and  there  are  no  radiated  or  stellated  lines:  there  seems,  in  fact,  no  point  of 
analogy  between  the  two,  except  the  cavity  partially  filled,  and  the  aperture  through  which 
tlie  contents  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  have  made  their  way.  In  plate  15,  fig.  4,  from  Coste's 
A  tins,  the  cavity  in  the  ovary,  dependent  on  the  escape  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  soon  after  mon- 
struation,  is  clearly  depicted :  but  there  is  none  of  the  rich  interstitial,  glandular-like  matter 
jiresent.  There  is  indeed  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  plicated  structure  surrounding  the 
cavity,  which  seems  to  be  formed  of  thickened  membranes.  IJut  these  plicsB  are  more  regular 
than  in  the  true  body;  they  more  resemble  the  plaiting  or  crimping  of  a  shirt  frill ;  and  if  it 
be  contrasted  with  figs.  2  and  3  in  the  same  plate,  the  diflference  cannot  but  be  immediately 
evident.  GrHafian  vesicles  may  be  observed  in  the  ovary ;  some  cut,  and  some  unopened. 
T*je  colo'ir,  indeed,  of  the  false  body,  is  often  very  similar  to  that  of  the  true.     Many  of 
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or  square,  or  offering  no  regular  and  definite  figure  (fig.  7).  They  have  no 
vessels  in  their  substance,  and  consequently  cannot  be  injected  (fig.  8).  Al- 
though they  may  possess  distinct  coats,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the 
rich,  interstitial,  lymphy  deposit.  Their  texture  is  often  so  wanting  in  firm- 
ness, as  to  be  easily  broken  down.  Several  are  frequently  found  in  both 
ovaries  at  the  same  time.  If  the  mark  under  examination  result  from  any 
other  cause  than  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  during  the  menstrual 
period,  the  peritoneum  covering  it  will  not  present  either  prominence  or  any 
appearance  of  vascularity,  and  there  will  be  no  external  cicatrix.  Should 
it  indeed  have  been  formed  consequent  upon  menstruation,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  will  be  more  difficult.  But  even  in 
that  case  the  projection  is  not  so  striking ; — the  red  vessels  ramifying  on  it/ 
surface  are  fewer  and  smaller ;  —  and  above  all,  no  variety  of  false  corpori 
lutea  ever  contains  the  perfectly  regular,  central  cavity,  imbedded  in  ana 
surrounded  by  the  rich,  glandular-like  secretion,  nor  the  stelliform  or  radi 
ated  white  lines,  which  result  from  the  closing  of  the  cavity.^ 

these  formations,  therefore,  in  the  virgin  ovarium,  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  corpon 
lutea  as  the  true  bodies  themselves,  the  consequence  of  impregnation:  and  the  term  whici 
has  been  so  anfortonately  chosen  to  designate  the  peculiar  substance  observable  in  the  ovary, 
after  conception  has  taken  place  —  merely  characterising  its  colour  —  has  added  much  to  the 
confusion  that  still  exists  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

'  The  drawings  in  this  plate  are  copied  from  Montgomery's  excellent  work  on  the  Signs  and 
Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  and  are  of  the  natural  size.  Figs.  1,  2,  8,  are  taken  from  the  ova- 
ries of  a  woman  who  died  when  three  months  pregnant.  Fig.  1  shows  the  appearance  of  that 
which  had  not  contributed  to  conception ;  fig.  2,  the  external  surface  of  the  one  which  had 
famished  the  germ,  and  which  is  enlarged  by  containing  the  corpus  luteum.  The  vascularity 
of  that  portion  surmounting  the  corpus  luteum  is  beautifully  displayed.  In  fig.  3  the  same 
ovary  is  opened,  and  shows  its  internal  structure,  the  lymph  effused  between  the  coats,  its 
high  vascularity,  and  its  central  cavity,  which  had  previously  contained  the  fluid.  Fig.  4  is 
the  corpus  luteum  in  the  fourth  month  opened,  showing  the  vessels  running  through  its  substance, 
and  the  central  cavity  unusually  large  for  that  period  of  gestation.  Fig.  5,  the  appearance  in 
the  sixth  month,  the  corpus  luteum  still  retains  its  central  cavity,  which  is  unusual  at  so 
late  a  period.  Fig.  6,  the  ovary  of  a  woman  who  died  sixteen  days  after  mature  delivery, 
exhibiting  the  corpus  luteum  with  its  stellated,  central,  white  lines,  and  a  few  small  vessels  in 
its  structure.  Fig.  7,  an  ovary  opened,  containing  spurious  or  virgin  corpora  lutea,  whicb 
possess  neither  the  appearance  of  a  separated  double  membrane,  nor  stellated  lines,  nor  anj 
Teasels  in  their  structure.  Fig.  8,  is  also  an  ovary  containing  spurious  corpora  lutea.  It  waf 
injected  with  care,  but  none  of  the  colouring  matter  entered  the  spurious  products,  whicl 
were  destitute  of  vessels. 

The  corpus  luteum  is  a  formation  of  such  intense  interest,  as  well  in  a  practical  as  fhrsio 
logical  point  of  view,  that  I  have  introduced  another  plate  since  the  second  edition  of'  thi 
work  was  published  (plate  15)  illustrative  of  the  subject;  that  by  its  assistance  I  might  fur 
ther  demonstrate  the  distinction  between  the  characteristics  of  the  true  corpus  luter.di,  an/| 
the  appearance  of  those  accidental  formations  which  are  so  commonly  met  witli,  m  well  ic  tht 
ovaries  of  virgins,  as  of  married  women.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  from  Coste's  A'la^.  The  first 
shows  the  unopened  ovary  of  a  woman  who  committed  suicide  about  the  fortieth  dny  after 
impregnation.  The  corpus  luteum  is  observed  occupying  more  than  half  tho  ovary,  the  ves- 
sels on  its  exterior  numerous,  large,  and  charged  with  red  blood.  Fig.  2  displays  the  same 
ovary  opened,  in  which  may  be  remarked  the  bean-like  shape  and  size  of  the  e<rput  luteum, 
its  buffy,  yellow  colour,  and  the  peculiar  arborescent  lines,  which  form  one  of  the  grand  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  the  true  body,  the  result  of  impregnation.  There  is  no  central  cavity 
here  shown,  and  probably  one  did  not  then  exist,  although  the  conception  was  so  recent  Fig. 
8  is  the  representation  of  an  ovary  taken  from  a  lady  who  died  under  my  care,  a  week  after 
having  given  birth  to  a  child  at  nearly  seven  months.  The  Fallopian  tube  and  broad  ligament, 
as  well  as  the  ovary,  were  very  vascular.  The  uterus  was  highly  inflamed,  and  at  one  part 
gangrenous.  A  true  corpus  luteum  is  seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  drawing,  the  central  cavity 
still  existing,  and  the  lymphy  deposit  between  the  two  coats  being  very  distinctiy  marked. 
There  are  also  some  other  spots  to  be  seen,  which  are  false  bodies.  Fig.  4,  also  from  Coste, 
is  taken  from  the  ovary  of  a  young  girl,  who  died  soon  after  menstruation.  A  large  cavity  ii 
•een  in  it,  which  contains  a  light-coloured  coagulum ;  but  the  mass  surrounding  the  cavitj 
possesses  a  different  consistence  from  that  of  the  true  body,  and  it  has  no  blood-vessels  in  iti 
substance.  Fig.  6  shows  a  coagulum  of  blood  effused  into  the  structure  of  the  gland,  from 
the  edges  of  which  the  red  particles  have  been  absorbed,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  verj 
similar  to  a  true  corpus  luteum,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  stric  are  wanting. 
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[The  marks  which  rtakm  wiiteri  htkn  Utkerlo  laid  dtfim  at  diiAigakii* 
ing  true  from  false  corpora  lataa»  an  iftj  ivperfiMt.  aa  Aa  Uilorfaa  and 
observations  detailed  by  i)r.  Dakm  aanra  to  aaW.  In  Vb  datateto  priaa 
essay  in  the  ''  Transaotiona  of  d»  Amarioaa  Madioal  Aaoeiatioa  **  fbr  IWl, 
the  difference  between  the  eorpora  Intaa  af  aeiitimatioii  aad  nragnanqr  b 
16  {Momm  an  aomaaf  tha  aliariietariana  nuffka  by 


clearly  made  out.     The 

which  the  two  may  be  raoogoiaaf  : 

1.  The  corpus  luteum  of  pragaaiiay  anivaa  mora  dowly  al  ha  maxiiiriim  of 
development,  and  afterwaitb  ramina  tatmUm  tima  aa  a  vary  Mtiaaabk 
tumor,  instead  of  undergoing  a  praaeia  of  irapia  atropby. 

2.  It  retains  a  globular  or  anty  al^^tfy  fliManad  fortti,  aad  pnB  to  dia 
touch  a  sense  of  considerabla  roaiatanea  and  aofidity. 

3.  Internally,  it  has  aa  appearanoa  ct  adyanaad  oi|pymalioa  iriUoh  ia 
wanting  in  the  corpus  lataom  m  manatnalion* 

4.  Its  convoluted  wall,  partioolarly,  fHaina  a  ^praater  devdopniant;  tUa 
portion  measuring,  sometimaei  ao  nmch  aa  thraa-«ztaantlia  to  ona-fmirdi  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  while  in  tbe  oorpoa  Intaam  ci  manateraation  it  na?ar 
exceeds  one-eighth,  and  is  aliooat  alwaya  lata  than  that.  Tina  difoanoa  ia 
the  thickness  of  the  convolutad  wall  k  ona  ci  tha  moat  important  painta  of 
distinction. 

5.  The  colour  isnotibyaaymeanaiaodaeidadayallowybatadallidadqfy 
indefinite  hue. 

6.  If  the  period  of  pregnancy  ia  at  all  adfaaaed,  it  ia  not  foandi  Uka  the 
corpus  luteum  of  menBtmation,  in  eraipany  inth  nnniptarad  yasielaa  ia 
active  process  of  development.] 

In  advanced  life,  the  ovariea  beooma  ahrivellad^  oorrogated  on  Ibetr  aorw 
face,  firmer  in  their  textora,  aad  often  contain  empty,  oollapaed  eyata,  widi 
thickened,  opaque  coats,  ao  atrcmg  that  tbey  can  be  tamed  out  of  their  bad 
entire.  These  have  been  mistaken  for,  ana  deaqribed  as,  corpora  Intea;  Imt 
after  the  account  already  eiven,  it  must  be  evident  that  snch  m  not  the  oaaa. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  uiey  are  Graafian  veaiolea  altered  by  age. 

That  the  ovarium  suppliea  whatever  the  female  providea  towards  the  f<n^ 
mation  of  the  new  being,  ia  jHroved  by  spaying  animals,  an  operation  whidi 
consists  in  taking  away  die  ovariea.  If  one  ovary  only  ia  removed  from  a 
multiparient  animal,  she  beoomaa  lesa  frnitfiiL  Hnnter,  aft«r  having  de- 
prived a  sow  of  one,  found  that  she  farrowed  six  ^onng  lesa. than  another 
animal  of  the  same  age.  Bnt  when  both  these  bodies  are  removed,  tha  anb- 
jeot  has  no  longer  any  desire  for  copulation,  loses  the  characteristics  c^  her 
»t)Xi  and  assumes  more  or  less  those  of  the  male.  This  is  remarked  in  all 
aniumis,  but  is  particularly  observable  in  the  feathered  tribes.  If  the  ova- 
vioH  he  removed  from  a  common  domestic  hen,  she  aoon  beoomea  decked  with 
soutewhat  of  the  cock's  plumage,  her  voiea  ia  changed,  and  instead  of  her 
u«iual  oaoklo,  she  utters  an  imperfect  erow.  The  female  of  the  human  snb* 
Jvot  oeanes  to  menstruate ;  long  straggling  hairs  grow  upon  the  chin ;  the 
l»n»W!*t««  l>ooi>mo  flabby,  being  deprived  of  part  both  of  their  fat  and  glandu- 
lar ntnivMuro  ;  the  bkin  loses  its  soft  smoothness;  the  voice  becomes  harsh 
\\\\k\  iliitooniant ;  and  the  individual  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  male. 
Nt»r  aro  llu>  nu»ral  less  influenced  than  the  physical  properties:  sexual  feel- 
inf^H  uro  ilostroyod,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character  disappears. 
Th»H  ohun^o  >vas  ntrictly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Pott's  celebrated  case,  where 
both  ovanoj*  were  reniuved  in  an  operation  for  hernia.  Similar  results, 
indood,  tuko  plaoo,  aa  are  observed  after  castration  of  the  male:  so  that  to 
{\w  prosonco  of  these  little  glands  the  female  is  j»°  »"iich  indebted  for  the 
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distinctive  physical  marks  and  moral  attributes  of  her  sex,  as  the  male  is  to 
the  possession  of  the  testes.^ 

Although  I  have  followed  the  ordinary  usage  in  describing  the  ovaries  as 
appendages  to  the  uterus,  the  uterus  ought  in  truth  to  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  them ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  penis  may  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  to  the  testes.  For  they  are  the  most  essential  organs  in  the 
function  of  generation.  The  uterus  may  be  diseased  to  a  great  extent,  and 
yet  the  woman  may  be  fruitful ;  but  if  both  these  glands  are  much  altered 
m  structure,  barrenness  necessarily  ensues.  An  ovary,  indeed,  or  something 
analogous  to  it,  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sexual  genera  of  both 
animals  and  plants. 

Fallopian  Tubes.  —  Running  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  broad  liga- 
ment there  is  a  pervious  canal,  having  two  open  extremities  —  one  end  com- 
municating with  the  uterine,  the  other  with  the  peritoneal  cavities ;  to  these 
the  name  of  Fallopian  tubes ^  has  been  given,  after  Fallopius,  who  was  the 
first  to  publish  an  accurate  description  of  them.  They  are  about  four  inches 
in  length ;  they  are  covered  externally  by  the  peritoneum :  possess  a  middle 
coat  of  muscular  fibres,  which  run  longitudinally,  transversely,  and  obli- 
quely, and  an  internal  mucous  coat,  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  uterus.  At  the  abdominal  extremity  they  are  fringed,  (plate  13, 
hj  16  0  0,  17  fjl)  and  float  loose  and  unconnected ;  —  this  part  of  the  tube 
is  called  the  fimbriated  extremity,  and  in  old  works,  from  its  office,  the 
fnar8U8  Diabolu  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tube  is  continued 
to  the  fimbricBy  and  it  is  the  only  instance  in  the  body  where  a  mucous  and  a 
serous  membrane  join  by  continuation  of  structure — the  only  example  of  a 
mucous  membrane  terminating  in  a  shut  cavity. 

It  is  through  this  tube  that  the  ovum,  after  impregnation,  passes  into  the 
chamber  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed 
to  be  the  following: — By  its  own  inherent  muscular  power,  the  Fallopian 
tube,  under  the  venereal  orgasm,  erects  itself  somewhat  like  a  snake  raising 
its  crest.  By  the  same  inherent  muscular  power  it  directs  itself  to  the  ova- 
rium, it  widely  spreads  its  fimbriae,  expands  itself  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  gland,  closely  embraces  it,  and  squeezes  from  it  the  contents  of  one 
or  more  of  the  vesicles  of  De  Graaf  (plate  13,  fig.  1.  t).  Freighted  with 
their  living  burthen,  the  fimbriae  approximate  each  other,  close  the  orifice, 
before  wide-spreadins  and  patulous ;  and  a  motion  somewhat  like  the  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  then  set  up  in  the  tube,  by  which 
means  the  ovum,  now  impregnated,  traverses  the  length  of  the  canal,  until 
it  drops  into  the  uterine  cavity.  We  have  both  negative  and  positive  proof 
of  the  strongest  kind,  that  the  ovum  passes  through  the  Fallopian  tube 
before  it  arrives  at  the  uterus — negative^  because  there  is  no  other  canal 
through  which  it  can  be  conveyed,  there  being  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  ovarium  and  the  uterus ;  negative^  also,  because,  if  we  cut  away  a 
portion  of  the  Fallopian  tube  from  each  side,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity 

■  The  CAM  detailed  bjr  Mr.  Pears,  (PhiL  Trans.  1S05,  vol.  xct.  p.  223)  is  quite  in  point  The 
•object  was  a  female,  aged  29,  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  had  still  the  appearance  uf  a 
cbild ;  and  there  were  no  indications  of  puberty,  either  in  mind  or  body.  The  peWis  had  not 
def eloped  itself; — the  breasts  and  nipples  were  not  larger  than  the  same  organs  in  the  male; 
and  the  menses  had  ne^er  appeared.  These  phenomena  were  explained  on  post-mortem  ex- 
amination ;  —  for  the  uterus,  though  of  normal  form,  had  not  increased  in  size  be3'ond  t'se 
infant  state;  and  (which  was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  this  absence  of  development,) 
**  the  Of  aria  were  so  indistinct,  as  rather  to  show  the  rudiments  of  what  ought  to  hare  fonubid 
them,  than  any  part  of  their  natural  structure." 

*  Or  Fallopian  trumpet, — Tuba  signifying  a  trumpet 
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of  the  canals,  we  prevent  conception,  although  we  do  not  take  away  the 
desire  for  copulation  ;  —  but  further,  we  have  positive  proof,  because  aa  im- 
pregnated ovum  haa  been  frequently  found  within  the  tube ;  it  baa  been  ar- 
. rested  in  its  transit,  formed  a  bed  for  itself  within  the  dilated  canal,  and 
there  grown  ;  constitutbg  a  species  of  that  disease  termed  BXtronuterine  con- 
ception.  Thus  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  ovum  travels  along 
the  Fallopian  tube  to  gain  the  uterine  cavity.  The  seusation  communicated 
to  the  finger  by  squeezing  the  tube  ia  very  much  like  tbat  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  It  13  hard,  firm,  and  wiry.  In  ita  office  it  may  be  assimilated  to  the 
vas  deferens  of  the  male, 

Thb  eound  ligaments  are  two  small  circular  cords,  which,  arising  from 
the  angle  of  the  uterus  at  its  sides,  anterior  to  and  rather  below  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  run  between  the  dupHcatures  of  the  peritoneum,  constituting  the 
broad  ligaments,  until  they  arrive  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.     They  then 
leave  the  broad  ligaments,  and,  turning  forwards,  take  their  course  round, 
just  below  the  brim,  behind  the  peritoneum,  traverse  the  inguinal  canal,  like 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  eventually  pass  out  at  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  are  lost  in  the  groin  and  parts  adjacent.     They  consist 
of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents ;  and  by  them  a  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  the  uterus  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  struc- 
tures on  the  outside*    It  is  in  consequence  of  this  direct  communication,  that, ' 
in  some  of  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  uterus^  the  glands  in  the  groin  take  | 
upon  themselves  unhealthy  action,  and  become  enlarged,  indurated,  and  \ 
occasionally  ulcerated. 

The  round  ligaments  are  figured  in  plate  13,  fig.  1,  //,  and  particularly 
well  shown  in  plate  17,  i  i,  where  their  origin,  course,  and  escape  through 
the  ring  may  bo  clearly  traced:  one  is  also  distinguishable  in  plate  16,  p. 

Plate  13,  fig*  1,  shows  the  back  face  of  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  and  ita 
appendiiges.  On  the  left  sido^  the  peritoneum  is  dissected  off  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  to  display  the  round  hgament  more  fully.  The  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  left  Fallopian  tube  is  spread  upon  and  embracing  the  ovary 
of  that  side,  as  happens  during  conception,  a  the  fundus  uteri,  b  its  body, 
c  the  neck,  d  the  mouth,  e  e  the  broad  ligaments,  //  the  round  ligaments, 
g  g  the  Fallopian  tubes,  A  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  right  side,  i  i  the 
ovaries,  A:  the  vagina  split  up,  to  show  the  rugie  on  its  posterior  surface. 

Plate  16  represents  the  left  section  of  the  female  pelvis,  drawn  from  & 
very  accurate  German  model  in  my  collection*  a  the  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, h  the  rectum,  c  the  left  iliac  fossa,  d  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle, 
springing  from  e  the  symphysis  pubis,  /  the  mons  vcnerisj  g  the  clitoris,  h 
the  left  nympha,  %  the  left  labium  externum,  k  the  fundus  uteri,  I  I  the  ova- 
ries brought  upwards,  m  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  broad  ligament,  n 
the  right  Fallopian  tube  turned  downwards,  o  o  the  fimbriated  extreraities  of 
the  tubes,  p  the  right  round  ligament — the  dotted  line  crosses  the  fundus  of  ^ 
the  bladder,  q  the  os  uteri,  r  the  vagina,  a  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  t  the 
sphincter  aui,  v  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  w  the  urethra^ — the  dotted  lino 
crosses  the  perineum,  x  the  meatus  urinarius. 

Plate  17  gives  a  good  view  of  the  flooring  of  the  pelvis  looking  into  it 
from  the  abdomen ;  it  is  taken  from  a  cast  also  in  my  collection,  modelled 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joshua  Brookes,  a  the  mons  veneris,  h  the  bladder,  c  the 
fundus  uteri,  d  the  rectum,  e  e  the  Fallopian  tubes,  //  their  fimbriated 
extremities,  g  g  the  ovaries  brought  upward  into  view,  A  h  the  posterior  pro- 
cesses of  the  broad  ligaments,  i  i  the  round  ligaments  running  forwards  to 
escape  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ring,  k  the  coecum  with  its  appendix  vermi- 
formis,  /  the  small  intestines,  m  the  body  of  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
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Arteries. — Plate  18  delineates  the  arteries  of  the  uterus ;  it  is  copied 
from  one  of  Tiedemann's  beautiful  engravings.  The  patient,  from  whom  the 
drawing  was  taken,  died  six  days  after  mature  delivery,  a  a  the  kidneys, 
b  b  the  ureters,  c  the  uterus,  about  the  comparative  size  it  is  usually  found 
six  days  after  labour ;  it  is  turned  forwards  over  the  pubes,  so  that  its  pos* 
tenor  face  is  brought  into  view :  d  d  the  broad  ligaments,  e  e  the  ovaries, 
//  the  Fallopian  tubes,  g  the  rectum  cut,  A  the  aorta,  i  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  divided,  k  the  inferior  ditto,  1 1  the  renal,  m  m  the  common 
iliacs,  n  n  the  external  ditto,  o  o  the  internal  ditto,  p  p  the  uterine  arising 
from  the  internal  iliacs,  q  q  the  gluteal,  r  r  the  obturators,  8  8  the  internal 
pudic,  1 1  the  ischiatic,  u  u  the  lateral  sacral,  to  w  the  circumflexa  ilii,  x  the 
sacra  media,  yy  the  spermatics,  arising  from  the  aorta  just  belowthe  renal; 
in  this  instance,  as  is  most  common,  by  two  distinct  branches. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  particularly  requiring  our  attention  run  in  five  divi- 
sions. 1st.  There  is  a  large  cutaneous  branch,  which  rises  from  the  second 
and  third  lumbar  nerves,  traverses  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  and,  follow- 
ing the  spine  of  the  ilium,  is  expended  on  the  integuments  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  thigh.  This  nerve  is  too  high  to  suffer  under  labour,  but  it  is  liable 
to  pressure  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  numbness  in  the  track  of  its  distribution.  2d.  The  anterior  crural 
nerve, —  one  of  great  magnitude, —  takes  its  origin  from  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  passes  over  the  pelvic  brim  outside  the  femoral 
artery,  to  be  distributed  principally  on  the  rectus  femoris,  and  other  flexors 
of  the  thigh.  It  is  also  out  of  the  way  of  pressure  under  labour,  but,  like 
the  cutaneous  branches,  may  suffer  towards  the  close  of  gestation,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  cramp  on  the  inner  and  fore  parts  of  the  thigh.  3d. 
The  obturator,  which  rises  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  runs 
round  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
obturator  foramen.  This  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  adductor  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  pressure  on  it  sometimes  occasions  cramps  on  the  inside  of 
the  thigh,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  while  the  child's  head  is  entering 
the  brim.  4th.  The  great  sciatic,  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body,  is  formed 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  sacral  nerves. 
It  lies  over  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  by  the 
side  of  the  pyriform  muscle,  through  the  large  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  supply  the  leg  and  foot. 
This  nerve,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  passing 
directly  through  it,  is  particularly  exposed  to  pressure  during  child-birth ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  inconvenience  should  result.  Violent 
cramps  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  especially  in  the  calf  and 
plantar  sole,  are  almost  universally  attendant  on  lingering  labours,  and 
often,  also,  on  those  of  ordinary  length,  during  the  time  when  the  head  is 
fully  occupying  the  pelvic  cavity.  Such  muscular  spasms  add  much  to  the 
agony  endured:  they  may  sometimes  be  mitigated  by  pressure  and  hard 
friction  over  the  part  in  pain.  5th.  The  fourtn  sacral  is  entirely  expended 
on  the  parts  within  the  pelvis  and  about  the  anus.  The  fifth  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  is  always  very  small.  The  pudic  nerve  which  supplies  the 
clitoris  and  other  external  organs  is  derived  from  the  third  sacral. 

Thus,  when  first  the  uterus  subsides,  preparatory  to  its  taking  on  expul- 
sive action,  the  cutaneous  and  crural  nerves  suffer,  causing  numbness  and 
pain  in  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh:  when  the  head  is  passing 
through  the  brim  the  obturator  may  be  pressed  on,  producing  cramps  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh ;  when  labour  is  well  advanced,  the  sciatic  can  scarcely 
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escape  pressure ;  and  more  or  less  of  cramp  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh, 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  sole  of  the  foot,  is  the  consequence.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  lameness  and  partial  paralysis  continue  for  some  time  after.  The 
varicose  state  of  the  veins,,  and  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities, 
80  common  during  pregnancy,  also  originate  from  pressure,  and  mostly  dis- 
appear, or  are  much  relieved,  in  a  few  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
labour. 

Plate  19,  from  Moreau's  work,  faithfully  describes  the  course  and  distri- 
bution of  the  principal  pelvic  nerves ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  died  four  days  after  labour.  The  left  side  of  the  pelvis  is  cut  away,  the 
division  being  made  at  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  posteriorly,  and  at  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis  in  front,  just  at  its  outer  extremity,  before  it  divides  into 
the  two  branches,  horizontal  and  descending.  The  bladder,  collapsed,  is 
seen  behind  the  pubes,  the  vagina  and  rectum  are  also  well  displayed,  as  is 
the  uterus,  large,  from  having  so  recently  expelled  a  foetus.  The  left  ovary 
is  drawn  up,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  foreshortened,  to  give  a  view  of  the 
spermatic  vein  a,  and  the  spermatic  artery  b ;  e  directs  to  the  vena  cava,  d 
the  aorta ;  e  e  cut  portions  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  nerves,  branches  of  the 
great  sympathetic ;  fg  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  ganglia;  hik  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sacral;  mmm the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  cut,  which  are  to 
form  the  great  sciatic ;  n  a  branch  supplying  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
which  rises  from  the  fourth  sacral.  Immediately  below  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta,  lying  over  the  sacral  promontory,  a  large  plexus  of  nervous  fila- 
ments is  seen,  which  is  called  the  superior  hypogastric,  or  common  uterine 
plexus ;  this  is  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  nerve, 
and  by  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia ;  it  chiefly  supplies  the  uterus. 
On  the  side  of  the  vagina,  rather  above  its  centre,  there  is  visible  another 
extensive  plexus  of  nervous  threads,  spread  out  in  a  large  number  of  irregular 
meshes ;  this  is  also  formed  from  branches  sent  off  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric, and  others  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  ganglia,  and  from  the  sacral 
nerves,  and  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  uterus :  this  is  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexus.  Branches  arise  from  the 
lower  sacral  nerves,  m  w,  to  be  distributed  on  the  bladder,  and  lower  part 
of  the  vagina,  the  vesical  and  vaginal  nerves.  Behind  these  nerves,  and  the 
inferior  hypogastric  plexus,  the  uterine  artery  may  be  observed  running  up 
the  vagina,  and  giving  off  transverse  branches  to  that  organ.  The  pudic 
nerves  are  not  shown  here.  It  is  evident,  that  since  they  emerge  from  the 
pelvis,  and  re-enter  it,  the  pudic  nerve  on  the  side  opened  must  be  destroyed, 
when  the  pelvis  is  divided  as  this  plate  represents.^ 

The  muscles  within  the  pelvis  deserve  notice ;  for,  by  being  pressed  on 
during  the  escape  of  the  child's  head,  they  are  sometimes  strained,  and  pain 
is  experienced  in  moving  the  thigh,  and  in  evacuating  the  rectum,  for  some 
days  subsequent  to  labour.  The  levator  aniy  one  on  each  side,  of  the  shape 
of  a  fan,  rises  from  the  pubis  just  below  the  brim,  the  aponeurosis  covering 
the  obturator  internus,  and  the  Spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  passes  down 
by  the  side  of  the  vagina,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani,  as  seen  in 

'  Fop  a  more  minute  description  of  the  uterine  system  of  neryes,  I  would  refer  my  reader 
to  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  excellent  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  on  Deo.  12,  1889,  and 
June  17,  1841 ;  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  illustrative  plates  are 
taken,  two  from  an  uterus  in  the  fourth  month,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  mouth 
of  pregnancy.  He  there  describes  four  great  plexuses  under  the  peritoneum,  having  an  ex- 
tensive connexion  with  the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  nerves,  and  beautifully  displays  an 
»mazing  number  of  filaments,  with  which  the  uterus  and  contiguous  organs  are  supplied. 
These  papers  have  been  published  separately,  as  they  weU  deserve  to  be. 
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plate  19.  On  dissecting  away  these  fibres,  we  observe  the  obturator  intemm  ; 
which,  taking  its  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  ligament, 
and  a  portion  of  both  the  pubis  and  ischium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
foramen,  sends  off  a  tendon  that,  running  round  the  ischium  like  a  pulley, 
passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  fossa  trochanterica  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major. 
The  piriformis  rises  form  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  divisions  of  the  sacrum,  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  large 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  is  also  inserted  into  the  fossa  trochanterica,  near 
the  insertion  of  the  obturator.  The  coccygeus  springs  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ischium,  and  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  coccyx  through  nearly 
its  whole  extent.  Hie  tranaversus  perinei  rises  from  the  side  of  the  tuber 
bchii,  and  is  lost  upon  the  sphincter  ani,  sphincter  vaginae  and  the  structure 
of  the  perineum  itself. 

\_The  Recent  Pelvis.  —  The  pelvis,  in  its  natural  condition,  consists  not 
only  of  a  bony  framework,  but  also  of  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  which 
occupy  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  upper  pelvis  is  lined  with  the  iliacus 
intemus  and  the  psoas  major  and  minor  muscles,  and  the  external  iliac  artery 
and  vein  pass  along  the  internal  border  of  the  psoas  major  muscle. 

The  walls  of  the  pelvic  excavation  are  lined  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  the  obtu- 
rator intemus,  the  pyramidales,  coccygeus,  and  the  levatores  ani  muscles. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  hypogastric  blood-vessels,  and  the  sacral 
plexus  of  nerves.  The  obturator  nerve,  arising  from  one  of  the  lumbar 
nerves,  pierces  the  psoas  muscle,  and  passes  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  to  be 
transmitted,  through  the  opening  in  the  obturator  ligament,  upon  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  foetal  head  upon  the  nerve,  which  so 
often  occasions  such  violent  cramps  in  the  lower  extremities.  These  soft 
parts  complete  the  parietes  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  within  which  are  contained 
the  rectum,  uterus,  vagina,  and  bladder. 

The  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  closed  by  a  number  of  muscles,  which  act  as  the 
antagonists  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles ;  these  are  the  levatores 
ani,  coccygeus,  sphincter  ani,  transversalis  perinei,  constrictor  vaginse.  The 
existence  of  these  soft  parts  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  modifies  not  only 
its  capacity,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  the  direction  of  that  curved  line  which 
the  foetus  has  to  describe  in  its  exit, — the  relations  of  which  we  considered 
when  upon  the  bony  pelvis. 

Owing  then  to  the  soft  parts  being  between  the  coccyx  and  tho  posterior 
commissure  of  the  vulva,  the  curvature  of  the  pelvis  cannot  be  considered  aa 
terminating  at  the  point 
of  the  coccyx.  By  a  re- 
ference to  the  figure,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cur- 
vature extends  much  be- 
yond the  plane  of  the  in- 
ferior strait  e  c,  and  that, 
as  the  child  advances 
through  the  pelvis,  it  is 
contained  in  a  canal 
formed  by  the  vagina, 
and  continuous  with  the 
expanded  neck  of  the 
uterus;   that  this  canal 

becomes  gradually  enlarged  so  as  to  conform  itself  to  the  form  and  sise  of  the 
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pelvic  cavity,  and  is  continued  as  far  forward  as  the  pubic  arcb ;  a  distance  mea- 
suring, when  the  parts  are  distended  during  parturition,  five  or  six  inches. 

This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  is  essential  that  the 
child  should  traverse  not  only  the  axis  of  the  bony  pelvis  i  «,  but  also  c  r 
of  that  portion  of  the  curved  canal,  formed  by  the  soft  parts  extending  from 
the  coccyx  to  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva.  Should  this  point  be 
disregarded  either  in  natural  or  artificial  delivery,  laceration  of  the  perineum 
will  certainly  occur.] 

Analogy  between  the  Genital  Organs  in  the  two  Sexes.  —  Although  the 
organs  of  generation  appear  to  be  widely  different  in  the  two  sexes,  and 
indeed  give  them  their  distinctive  characters ;  yet  there  is  seen,  on  closely 
comparing  them,  a  great  similarity,  not  only  in  function,  but  even  in  forma- 
tion ;  so  that  we  cannot  withhold  our  belief  that  they  have  both  been  fash- 
ioned on  a  common  model.  The  resemblance  between  the  ovaria  and  testes 
in  oflBce,  form,  organic  'elements,  and  original  situation  is  most  striking.  For 
the  testes  lie  in  the  abdomen  until  about  seven  months  of  foetal  life  are 
passed,  and  they  are  both  supplied  by  blood-vessels  arising  from  the  same 
source,  and  following  the  same  track.  The  uterus  has  been  likened  to  the 
prostate ;  and  it  certainly  bears  a  great  similitude,  in  its  position  at  least, 
during  foetal  life.  The  vasa  deferentia  and  Fallopian  tubes  resemble  each 
other  in  function  and  construction.  The  clitoris  may  be  likened  to  the  penis, 
and  the  labia  to  the  scrotum.  In  many  instances  the  confusion  arising  from 
this  similitude  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  di£Scult  to  decide,  particularly  in 
infancy,  to  which  sex  the  individual  belongs.  It  must  be  observed,  indeed, 
that  the  earlier  the  time  chosen  for  making  the  comparison,  the  stronger  will 
the  resemblance  be.  The  clitoris  of  a  foetus  of  three  months  is  as  large  as 
the  penis  of  a  male  at  the  same  age ;  and  at  a  more  recent  period  of  intra- 
uterine existence  the  distinction  of  sex  is  by  no  means  perceptible. 


GENERATION. 


[Thb  function  of  generation  is  accomplished  in  the  human  species  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  different  systems  of  genital  organs,  the  one  being 
female,  and  yielding  an  ovum;  and  the  other  male,  yielding  a  sper- 
matozoon ;  the  proper  act  of  generation  then  uniformly  involves  the  union 
of  the  contents  of  two  peculiar  cells,  which  are  designated,  for  the  female 
portion,  "  cell-germs,"  and  for  the  male,  "  sperm-cells."  The  cell-germ  being 
vivified  by  the  sperm-cell,  gives  origin  within  itself  to  a  new  being;  the 
embryo,  if  supplied  with  the  requisite  nourishment,  heat,  &c.,  gradually 
evolving  itself  into  the  likeness  of  its  parents.  The  cell-germ  or  ovum,  as 
discharged  from  the  ovary,  is  alive,  but  not  generically  alive ;  it  cannot 
produce  any  form  or  substance  beyond  its  present  condition ;  fecundation 
imparts  to  it  generic  force,  and  endows  it  with  the  power  to  grow  and 
increase  in  a  certain  ratio. 

Conception,  on  the  othei  hand,  is  the  fixation,  upon  some  living  surface 
of  the  mother,  of  a  fecundated  ovum ;  for,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Prof.  Meigs,  a  female  may  have  a  fecundated  ovum  without  bavins 
conceived;  her  ovaries  are  acting  well;  the  cell-germs  are  extruded,  and 
are  vivified  by  the  sperm-cells  during  the  act  of  copulation;  and  yet, 
owing  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of   the  uterus,  by 
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means  of  which  it  fails  to  form  the  membrana  decidaa,  the  fecandated 
OTum  is  not  caught  and  retained  in  the  uterus,  or  perhaps  has  been  carried 
away  m  a  gush  of  menstrual  blood,  and  lost  in  a  quantity  of  mucus.  Such 
a  woman  may  be  fecundated  without  conceiying. 

PREOKANOT. 

Pregnancy  is  the  retention  and  development  of  a  fecundated  ovum  in 
some  of  the  maternal  organs  until  it  be  capable  of  an  independent  existence ; 
it  is  then  expelled  by  means  of  another  act  called  parturition. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  pregnancy  dependent  upon  the  organs  in 
which  the  ovum  is  retained ;  whenever  it  is  conveyed  to  and  fixed  in  the  uterus, 
it  is  uterine  pregnancy.  In  case  it  should  be  retained  and  developed  either 
in  the  ovary.  Fallopian  tube,  or  abdomen,  we  have  then  different  varieties 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancies.  The  act  of  conception  being  one  of  a  purely 
organic  nature,  is  not  itself  productive  of  any  seusation  on  the  part  of  the 
mother :  there  are  some  women,  however,  who  would  fain  make  us  believe 
that  they  are  capable  of  discerning  a  fecundating  copulation.  From  that 
period,  however,  the  mother  has  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  change  going 
on  in  the  uterus  until  the  occurrence  of  what  is  termed  quickening. 

SIQNS    OF    PBEONANCT. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  desideratum  among  obstetricians,  to  be  able  at 
an  early  period,  to  obtain  some  unequivocal  signs  of  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy, especially  as  cases  frequently  occur  in  which  it  is  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  highly  important,  that  the  pregnant  or  non-pregnant  condition  should 
be  positively  determined. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  have  been  ranged  under  two  heads :  1st,  the  ra- 
tional signs ;  2nd,  the  sensible  signs. 

Among  the  former  have  been  classed  the  general  effects  observed  on  the 
system,  as  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  the  increased  plasticity  of 
d^e  blood ;  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  respiration ;  the  greater  activity  of 
the  secretions.  All  those  varying  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
cause  so  many  changes  in  her  normal  condition.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  that  from  these  signs  alone  no  inference  can  be  made ;  they  are  only 
valuable  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  more  positive  signs. 

The  suppression  of  the  catamenia  has  been  dwelt  upon  from  time  imme- 
morial as  a  most  valuable  sign :  considered  by  itself  alone  it  would  prove  a 
most  fallacious  one,  for  there  is  no  practitioner  of  any  experience  but  could 
adduce  many  instances  of  this  discharge  continuing  on  for  several  months 
in  a  pregnant  female ;  moreover,  a  variety  of  causes  may  give  rise  to  the  same 
effect ;  hence  it  is  common  in  newly  married  females,  upon  the  excitement  in 
the  generative  organs  consequent  upon  their  new  condition,  or  the  congestion 
occurring  in  the  uterus  as  a  result  of  too  frequent  copulation,  to  have  a  tem- 
porary catamenial  suppression.  In  the  determination  therefore  of  a  diag- 
nosis npon  this  point,  the  physician  must  exert  the  greatest  caution ;  he  must 
carefully  avoid  the  administration  of  very  powerful  medicines,  calculated  to 
restore  the  suppressed  secretion,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  refrains  by  any 
innuendo,  to  promulgate  a  rash  suspicion  of  his  patient's  condition. 

There  are  also  sympathetic  signs  which  are  valuable  adjuncts  in  summing 
up  the  points  of  our  diagnosis,  but  which  alone  would  not  justify  us  in 
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making    any    positive    assertion,    aucli    as    moraing    sielmess,    ptjalisif, 
malacia,  &c. 

,2nd.  Sensible  Siffng —  Changei  in  the  MammcB, — According  to  Mont* 
gomery,  who  lays  great  stress  upon  that  sign,  about  the  eecond  month  the 
mammae  swell,  the  nipple  projects  and  bccomea  more  erectile,  and  assumes  a 
deeper  hue.  If  the  areola  be  examined  shortly  after  impregnation,  the 
colour  will  be  changed,  particularly  in  first  pregnancies  and  in  brunettea, 
from  a  pinkish  hue  to  a  deep  brown.  At  the  same  time  that  we  have  dis- 
colouration of  the  areola^  the  sebaeeoui  glands^  seated  under  the  skin  of  the 
areola,  become  enlarged,  causing  a  rough  uneven  appearance. 

Condition  of  the  Abdomen. — In  commencing  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  in* 
creased  gravity  of  the  womb,  it  sinks  into  the  pelvis ;  there  is  consequently 
at  first  an  increased  flatness  of  the  abdomen ;  the  uterus  in  sinking  carries 
with  it  the  bladder,  and  stretching  the  urachus,  causes  an  increased  depres- 
sion in  the  umbilicus.  This  sign  then,  of  fallings  of  the  womb  in  married 
women  should  alwajs  rouse  the  physician's  euepicions,  until  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  they  arc  not  the  consequences  of  an  early  pregnancy. 

Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen^  although  a  constant  attendant  on  preg- 
nancy, yet  on  account  of  its  occurring  frequently  from  aseitea,  disease  of 
the  ovaries  or  uterus^  or  any  abdominal  tumour,  is  an  extremely  fallacious 
sign;  the  peculinr  form  of  the  abdomen  is  more  to  be  depended  upon,  for 
although  the  belly  becomes  protuberant,  still  the  form  of  the  swelling  takes 
after  that  of  the  uterus — it  is  pe&r*shaped. 

Modifications  in  the  neck  of  the  Uterus.  —  The  modifications  which  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  undergoes,  as  to  consistency,  form  and  volume,  are  ex- 
tremely important  as  signs  of  pregnancy.  The  consistence  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb  in  the  unimpregnated  condition,  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  fibrous 
tissue,  but  soon  aft  or  conception  it  becomes  softer,  this  softening  gradually 
extends  itself  frtim  below  upwards,  so  that  by  the  sixth  month,  one*half  of 
the  neck  has  undergone  this  species  of  ramollissement.  During  the  last 
three  months,  the  whole  of  the  cervix  becomes  softened ;  this  process  of  soft^ 
ening  is  not  so  rapid  in  the  primiparae  as  in  those  who  have  bad  many  chil- 
dren. The  volume  of  the  neck  ia  also  increased,  owing  to  its  congestion^ 
but  Mr.  Stoltz  has  shoTi^n  that  a  serious  error  has  been  mad©  by  obstetri- 
cians generally,  in  stating  that  the  length  of  the  neck  gradually  diminished 
from  above  downwardsj  after  the  fifth  njonth  of  pregnancy.  The  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  Mr,  Stoltz*s  and  Mr,  Caseaux's  observations  are,  1st- 
The  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  cervix  in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy ; 
this  softening  progressing  gradually  from  below  upwards,  until  the  whole 
cervix  is  affected.  2nd.  The  cavity  of  the  neck  dilates  as  the  softening 
ensues ;  in  the  primiparae  the  neck  assumes  the  form  of  a  spindle,  while  in  the 
multipara  it  resembles  that  of  a  thimble^  with  the  apex  upwards.  Bd.  The 
external  orifice  of  the  neck  remains  closed^  till  near  the  end  of  premancj,  ifi. 
the  primiparse ;  in  the  multiparse,  increasing  of  course  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pregnancies,  it  is  patulous ;  and  in  some  cases  sufficiently  so  to 
admit  the  extremity  of  the  finger  during  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy. 
4th.  The  whole  cervix  disappears  during  the  last  fortnight  of  utero-gesta- 
tion,  while  it  maintains  its  original  length  until  this  period. 

The  situation  of  the  cervix  also  varies  with  the  progress  of  pregnancy. 
During  the  first  three  months  it  is  lower  in  the  vagina,  and  is  thrown  for- 
wards under  the  symphysis  pubis;  after  this,  the  uterus  rises  up  in  the 
pelvis,  and  stretches  the  vagina  with  it,  and  the  cervix  is  thrown  towards  the 
curvatuie  of  the  sacrum.     Finally,  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  the 
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head,  especially  if  the  pelvis  be  large,  descends,  pushing  before  it  the  ante- 
rior inferior  portion  of  the  uterine  walls,  it  follows  that  the  neck  is  thrust 
entirely  behind  the  tumour  filling  up  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  os  uteri  is 
directed  towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  finger,  to  reach  the  os 
uteri,  has  to  be  bent  upon  itself.  These  observations  on  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  are  valuable  ai^uncts  for  establishing  a  diagnosis,  as  regards  the  ex- 
istence of  pregnancy.  By  attending  to  the  observation  first  made  by  Mr. 
Stoltz  in  reference  to  the  disappearance  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  pregnancy,  we  have  a  most  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  for 
ascertaining  whether  the  female  has  reached  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation 
or  not,  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  cervix  affording  positive  evidence ; 
hence,  in  any  case  where  doubt  may  exist,  if  a  per  vaginam  examination 
should  reveal  the  existence  of  a  neck,  we  have  positive  evidence  of  the 
female  being  threatened  with  premature  delivery,  an/l  we  must  treat  her  ac- 
cordingly. 

Quickening.  —  This  is  generally  a  kind  of  fluttering  movement  produced 
by  the  foetus,  and  occurring  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  commencement 
of  the  fifth  month.  The  strength  and  frequency  of  these  movements  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  foetus ;  a  great  deal  of  deception  may  ensue 
from  too  implicit  confidence  in  this  sign,  inasmuch  as  the  same  sensation  is 
produced  by  ascites,  exalted  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines;  the  rapid 
passage  of  flatus ;  partial  and  irregular  contractions  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles ;  and  the  pulsations  of  a  large  artery  pressed  upon  by  some  tumor.  Mr. 
Montgomery  asserts,  moreover,  that  females  desirous  of  simulating  preg- 
nancy, have  accustomed  themselves  to  causing  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  so  artfully,  that  certain  practitioners  have  been  deceived. 

Another  cause  tends  also  to  invalidate  this  sign,  originating  in  the  obser- 
vation that  these  movements  of  the  foetus  are  modified  or  retarded  by  the 
strength  of  the  foetus,  by  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  and  by  the  sensibility 
of  the  uterus.  Thus  we  have  seen  some  females  who  have  felt  the  motions 
of  the  foetus  as  early  as  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  others  who  have  not 
experienced  them  till  the  sixth  month,  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  no 
movement  whatever  of  the  foetus  was  felt,  until  near  the  end  of  the  term  of 
gestation,  or  even  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  action  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  is  a  positive  sign  of  pregnancy ;  but  its 
absence  does  not  prove  the  non-pregnant  condition,  since  no  movement  could 
be  detected  if  the  foetus  were  dead ;  and  its  detection  might  be  extremely 
difficult  when  the  foetus  was  feeble.  We  can  form  no  positive  opinion  of  the 
advancement  of  pregnancy  from  the  first  motions  of  the  foetus.  The  period 
of  quickening  may  be  relied  on  in  some  women,  or  when  it  occurs  with  great 
regularity  in  a  certain  week  of  pregnancy,  but  in  general  there  b  a  great 
latitude  as 'to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  usual  or  average  time  is  about 
the  eighteenth  week. 

KyeBteine, — For  some  years  past,  the  attention  of  medical  men  has  been 
attracted  to  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the  urine  of  pregnant  women. 
The  observations  in  France,  of  Messrs.  Nauche,  Equisier ;  Letheby  of  Eng- 
land, and  Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  prove  almost  conclusively 
that  the  inspection  of  the  urine  of  the  pregnant  female  will  reveal  a  most 
important  sign  of  pregnancy,  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  called  kyesteine.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  kyesteine,  the  urine  should  be  taken  from  a  female  as 
free  from  disease  as  possible ;  and  that  passed  early  in  the  morning  should 

fenerally  be  selected.     Expose  it  in  a  tall  narrow  glass  to  a  temperature  of 
0^  Fahr.     In  two  or  three  days,  if  the  woman  be  pregnant,  the  first  indi- 
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cation  is  tnrbidnees ;  m  from  two  to  three  days  more,  a  thin  p^lHck  forms  on 
the  surface,  and  this  gradually  acquires  couiistenee  up  to  a  fortnight;  the 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  said  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  to  be  like  that  of  beef  begin* 
ning  to  pntrefy ;  other  observers  soy  it  ib  cbeesy.  Mr.  Letbeby  says,  that 
out  of  fifty  cases  experimented  on  by  him,  at  all  dates  between  the  second 
and  ninth  moniha  of  utero-gestation,  he  obtained  imquestiotiable  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  forty-eighu 

In  concluding  his  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Kane  says;  **I  cannot 
regard  kyesteine  as  an  unerring  test  of  pregnancy ;  I  am  convinced  too,  that 
the  kyesteine  pellicle  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  the  pellicles  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  lyesteine  ia 
among  the  best^  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  most  certain^  of  the  earlier  indica- 
tions of  pregnancy.*'  In  eighty-five  cases  examined  by  I>r*  Kane^  sixty- 
eight  gave  the  kyesteine  well  marked ;  in  eleven,  it  was  not  well  defined ; 
in  six,  it  was  entirely  wanting.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  his  experiments, 

1,  Kyesteine  ia  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  may  occur  whenever  the 
lacteal  elements  are  secreted,  without  a  free  discharge  at  the  mammte. 

2,  That  though  sometimes  obscurely  developed^  and  occasionally  simulated 
by  other  pellicles,  it  is  generally  distinguishable  from  others, 

3,  That  where  pregnancy  is  possible,  the  exhibition  of  a  clearly-defined 
Kyesteinic  pellicle  is  one  of  the  least  equivocal  signs  of  that  condition. 

4,  That  when  this  pellicle  is  absent  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
pregnancy,  the  probabilities^  if  the  female  be  healthy,  are  as  20  to  1  that  the 
prognosis  is  incorrect. 

Balhttemeni  is,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  "when  distinctly  felt," 

a  proof  positive  of  the  foetus  in  utero* 
Tbe  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  erect 
position,  tbe  accoucheur  must  then  introduce 
his  forefinger,  and  place  it  upon  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  other  hand 
steadies  the  uterine  tumor  externally  \  by  sud- 
denly percussing  the  uterus,  a  sensation  will 
be  experienced  of  something  having  receded 
from  it,  which  will  fall  again  in  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  finger.  The  jerk  of  the  finger 
upon  the  foetus  causes  it  to  float  upwards  in 
the  liquor  amnii — its  own  weight  enables  it  to 
descend  again.  For  this  experiment  to  be  sue* 
besfiful  he  must  be  careful  to  strike  the  body  of  the  uterus,  otherwise  the 
length  and  softened  condition  of  the  neck  would  deaden  the  sensation; 
moreover  It  has  happened  in  some  conditions  of  uterine  displacement,  and 
where  the  body  is  bent  upon  the  neck,  that  percussion  upon  the  neck  under] 
such  circumstances,  by  jerkmg  the  body  upon  the  neck,  might  lead  into  a 
serious  error.  This  test  is  most  available  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  months. 
Pulsation  of  the  Foetal  Heart, — This  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
of  Geneva,  and  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  when  Mr.  Kergaradec  announced 
that,  in  carefully  auscultating  the  abdomen  of  a  female,  two  distinct  sounds 
could  be  heard ;  first,  the  bruit  de  souffle  or  placentaire,  due  probably  to  the 
utero-placental  circulation,  and  found  to  be  synchronous  with  the  mother's 
pulse.  The  second  and  most  important,  resembling  the  ticking  of  a  watch, 
beating  as  rapidly  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  a  minute,  and  not  syn- 
chronous with  the  mother's  pulse,  is  the  pulsation  of  the  foetal  heart.     This 
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sound  is  not  audible  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  feebleness 
of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  first  observable  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
months,  but  even  then  its  distinctness  will  be  modified  by  the  amount  of 
liquor  amnii,  position  of  the  foetus,  strength  of  the  foetus  and  thickness  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  The  presence  of  the  foetal  pulsation  is  a  positive 
sign  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy ;  but  its  absence  proves  nothing,  as  the 
child  may  be  dead  or  feeble,  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii, 
or  so  situated  as  to  be  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  the  transmission  of 
sound  to  the  ear.  This  sign  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  detection  of  the 
existence  of  pregnancy,  but  also  on  account  of  its  enabling  us  in  some  cases 
to  predict  a  twin  pregnancy,  and  also  determine  the  life  or  death  of  the  child 
in  cases  of  difficult  parturition.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Bodson,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  action  of  the  foetal  heart,  its  excessive  frequency,  its  intermit- 
tence  or  the  irregularity  of  its  rhythm,  would  all  prove  important  indications 
to  the  accoucheur,  to  terminate  the  labour  rapidly  by  artificial  means. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  that 
there  is  only  one  whose  presence  in  any  case  would  afford  positive  evidence, 
and  justify  an  obstetrician  in  pronouncing  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  and 
this  sign  is  the  pulsation  of  the  foetal  heart ;  from  ballottement,  kyesteine, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  we  might  have  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  sufficient  at  least  to  guard  us  in  our  management  of  an  individual 
applying  for  our  advice  under  such  circumstances,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable 
us  in  any  doubtful  case  to  pronounce  unhesitatingly,  and  thus  commit  our 
own  reputation,  and  what  is  far  worse,  blast,  perhaps  forever,  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  an  innocent  female. 

Our  experience  has  led  us  on  all  occasions  to  be  guarded  in  treating  those 
cases,  in  which  we  are  consulted  for  a  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  where 
we  can  find  no  general  or  local  cause  producing  such  an  obstruction.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  urine,  a  proceeding  not  liable  to  cause  any  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  patient,  inasmuch  as  such  examinations  are  now 
constantly  made  for  most  diseases,  will  generally,  during  the  third  and 
up  to  the  eighth  month,  give  us  the  kyesteinic  deposit ;  this,  taken  in  combi- 
nation with  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  breasts  and  in  the  form  of  the 
abdomen,  are  sufficient  proofs  to  convince  the  medical  attendant  as  to  the 
character  of  the  case  in  question,  but  are  not  of  such  a  positive  nature  as  to 
allow  him  to  pronounce  authoritatively ;  the  pulsation  of  the  foetal  heart, 
audible  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  is  the  sign  par  excellence,  which 
justifies  us  to  proclaim,  when  necessary,  the  true  condition  of  the  patient. 

There  is  no  more  harassing  position  for  a  medical  man  than  when  called 
upon  to  pronounce  in  a  case  of  suspected  pregnancy ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  influences  of  chivalry,  our  system  with  an  erring  female  is  austere  and 
oppressive.  Upon  the  fiat  of  the  medical  man  hangs  the  destiny  of  the 
happiest,  brightest  maid  that  lives ;  and  as  the  dark  innuendo  drops  from  his 
lips,  a  thousand  voices  re-echo  it.  Ejected  from  her  home,  she  wanders  an 
outcast  from  society,  a  libel  upon  her  sex,  driven  finally,  perhaps,  to  a 
crime  the  most  revolting  to  maternal  instinct,  whilst  the  cause  of  all  her 
misfortune,  a  law-giver  and  custom-maker  perhaps,  assumes  to  himself  with- 
out shame,  an  unlimited  sexual  license.  Wielding  such  power,  entering  into 
the  privacies  of  families,  and  being  the  depository  of  facts  which  involve  the 
happiness  of  individuals  and  society,  the  obstetrician,  mindful  of  his  sacred 
trust,  should  never  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  let  him  remember 
that  the  fair  fame  of  woman  is  like  the  delicate,  impalpable  powder  upon  the 
beauteous  wings  of  the  butterfly,  once  brushed  off*  it  can  never  return ;  and 
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that  the  reputation  irfttAUilUiiQr  TnrSel%^  once  spotted  ean  never  sgam 
shine  forth  in  its  pristine  briglKteiM  tikd  fntftoy.  Oa  occrtaiona  like  these^ 
true  substantial  justiee  reflirfras  H^iromeit  nould  haira  the  fyU  advanttige 
of  every  leaning  in  their  mnmt* 

Duration  op  PRSeVAircrr.  --^Ibe  4mltioB  of  pregnancy  is  eoniTnonly 
reckoned  at  nine  montluii  or  CSO^degfe.  9lib  ai  kaet  m  ftw  »^eiagg  twwJt 
of  observations  in  casee  m  irUA  ihe  period  ef  ooneeptiMi  eetf^tM  tatA^  flrboi 
peculiar  circumstances,  with  eotoeAipg  Bke  e^r^Snty.  ^  le  a  iqobI  dMbdti 
subject,  of  the  greatest  ivrportaneeinefiBeJRoe^sna  point ^^^^ 
legitimacy  of  a  newly4M»ni  iiidt¥UiiuA'¥^  «lfeea  lependb  updn  ili  jhneiafr 
nation,  but  also  the  conaei't  alien  of  ihe  peaee  a«d  1mp|>it|ew  bfftmifliai,  tij# 
honor  and  fair  fame  of  the  nether.  ^RMe  we  ttottmoi  tMee  on  reotHrd  Ift 
vrhich  it  is  plaoed  beyond  «n  eayil  car  doiA^  tiiat  geetatbii  flwj  be  prebiigid 
for  at  least  four  we^s  beyonl  tfie  send  tune.  The  Bnij^  niut  Atterfen 
law  fix  no  limit.  The  kw  of  JPrMoe  4edaare>  tiwt  ihe  lejtftiaaeaf^  of  %  HbM 
bom  within  300  days  after  the  c(ealb  or  deftil^ure  of  tiie%oeb(Ml4  A»ffl  W^ 
be  questioned.  By  ike  8eotek  hnr,  s  <MId  ie  Mt  decOareil «  haelard  ittikee 
born  after  the  tenth  month  froBi4he4eeifh  or  ibeenqe ^  Ihe  toAandL  ft 
seems  to  us  that  the  veiy  iodpertanfl  ovidenee ' Aflbrded  hf  efcieffvalienB  w 
the  lower  animals,  eBpeoiaHy  on  ^leee,  Ihe  oondiisoBS  of  whoee  geitatien 
coincide  with  those  of  the  human  foBudOy  ehoald  go  very  far  m  deiengriidag 
this  point. 

According  to  the  obaervalsone  of  lir.  Temfnr  and  Ihe  Borl  of  Speneer,  * 
the  cow,  wl^se  ordinal^  period  of  geetafion  eonreepoads  WiA  tmft  of  the 
human  female,  out  of  577  animals,  no  less  than  twea^  ealved  bajfmd  tile 
298th  day ;  and  of  these,  eome  Wat  on  ttH  the  821et  day,  maln^  an  «eem 
of  nearly  six  weeks.  We  have  ample  endenee  of  Ihe  same  variatieii  in  tihe 
period  of  gestation  in  olher  aniffla1s,'8ueh  as  mares,  ralAata,  and  beD8;-Hi 
point  connected  with  these  observations  whieh  is  wordi  mentiiming,  is  the 
curious  fact  that  where  the  pregnaney  was  protraeted,  there  exietedia 
decided  preponderance  of  males. 

Analogical  evidence,  together  widi  many  eaees  reported  as  having  oo- 
curred  in  the  human  being,  based  upon  the  assertions  of  women  of  good 
character,  having  no  motive  to  deoeive,  would  lead  as  to  a  ooadkirion  tnit  a 
protraction  of  at  least  toot  weeks  is  possible. 

The  Computation  of  Txms.— 4t  has  been  oostemanr  to  ezpeet  partari- 
tion  to  commence  on  the  280th  day  of  pregnaney.  Iftany  aoooadieinra  are 
in  the  habit  of  dating  their  oalcnktioB  from  the  day  after  the  disamearanoe 
of  the  last  menstrua,  and  ad^ng  two  hundred  and  ^hty  days  to  it.  Tide 
practice  is  based  upon  the  obeervations  ohiefly  of  Mr.  Ramborski,  who  anme 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  timt  oonoeption  ooeora  immediately  befmra 
or  after,  or  during  menstruation,  are  not  more  than  6  or  T  per  cent. ;  and  la 
his  most  reoent  work  on  Uiis  subject,  he  gives  the  details  of  fifteen  eases,  in 
which  the  date  of  conception  could  be  accurately  fixed.  Prof.  Naeg^e 
reckons  three  months  back  from  the  day  of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrua, 
and  then  adds  seven  days. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Raciborski  be  correct,  "  that 
conception  often  takes  place  immediately  before  the  expected  appearance  of 
the  menses,"  this  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the  mistakes  which  are 
constantly  occurring  as  regards  the  computation  of  time. 

For  instance,  if  fecundation  were  to  take  place  just  before  the  expected 
return  of  tlie  menstrua,  the  calculations  as  to  the  time  of  utero-gestation, 
based  upon  the  methods  alluded  to,  would  be  liable  to  cause  disappointment; 
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and  it  is  imdoabtedly  from  this  cause  that  those  annoying  inaccuracies  so 
often  take  place,  the  computation  being  based  upon  the  suppression  of  ^he 
menstrua,  fecundation  not  having  occurred  for  some  three  weeks  later. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  have  found  Prof.^aegel6's  plan  of  computation  the 
most  exact,  and,  recollecting  Mr.  Raciborski's  observations,  tnl  exceptional 
instances  being  easily  accounted  for,  should  occasion  no  surprise.] 


OF  THE  GRAVID  UTERUS. 

Contrast  between  the  unimpregnated  and  gravid  Uterus.  —  When  we 
compare  the  unimpregnated  with  the  gravid  uterus  at  the  end  of  gestation, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt, — from  the  extraordinary  alteration  that  has 
taken  place  during  pregnancy,  —  whether  in  reality  they  were  not  two 
perfectly  distinct  organs.  We  observe  an  amazing  difference,  in  every 
essential  attribute,  particularly  in  fornix  size^  sitiLotion^  texture^  power^  and 
e<mtents. 

Tab  Form  has  undergone  great  change :  previously  to  impregnation  it  is 
somewhat  triangular,  or  like  a  slightly  compressed  pear ;  at  the  end  of  ges- 
tation it  is  of  an  egg  shape. 

The  alteration  in  size  is  most  remarkable ;  the  virgin  uterus  measures  not 
more  than  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth ;  ^  when  labour  is  near 
at  hand,  it  is  about  thirteen  inches  long,  and  eight  or  nine  across. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus  has  been  described  as  situated  within  thb 
PELVIS,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  sustained  in  its  position  by 
ligaments  passing  from  it  to  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  bones.  On  the  contrary, 
the  gravid  uterus  has  become  an  abdominal  viscus ;  it  fills  a  large  portion 
of  that  cavity,  stretches  the  muscles  considerably,  and  is  supported  by  the 
parietes  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  by  the  pelvic  bones  below. 

Tab  texture  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  is  close,  tough,  firm,  and  ine- 
lastic ;  the  structure  of  the  organ  when  gravid  is  loose,  spongy,  and  distensi- 
ble, capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  extent  between  the  fingers 
without  laceration  of  its  substance.  The  looseness  of  its  texture  depends 
chiefly  on  the  enormously  increased  size  which  its  vessels  have  acquired 
during  the  development  of  the  organ. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus  possesses  no  power  but  that  of  secreting, 
and  assisting  in  the  function  of  conception;  the  gravid  womb  possesses 
the  power  of  affording  lodgment  to  the  embryo,  nourishing,  and  eventually 
expelling  it. 

The  section  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  displays  an  unoccupied  cavity, 
communicating  by  an  open  mouth  with  the  vagina  below,  having,  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  no  contents  ;  while  the  gravid  contains  the  memhrana 
deciduaj  and  the  ovum  ;  which  latter  consists  of  the  chorion^  the  arnniony 

'  **  According  to  the  calculatioD  of  Levret,  its  superficies  may  be  taken  at  sixteen  inohes ; 
bot  at  Um  end  of  the  ninth  month  of  gestation,  its  length  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  its 
breadth  from  nine  to  ten,  and  from  bacic  to  front  from  eight  to  nine  inches ;  its  auperficies  is 
BOW  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  inches,  and  its  carity,  which  before 
impregnation  was  equivalent  to  about  three-fourths  of  a  cubic  inch,  will  now  contain  four 
bnndred  and  eight,  so  that  its  capacity  is  increased  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  and  nine- 
toes  timet,  and  its  solid  substance  from  four  and  one-third  to  fifty-one  cubic  inohes,  or  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  tweWe  to  one." — Montgomery,  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  p  ;t. 


the  liquor  amnii,  the  placenta^  the  funis  umbtiiaaliSi  the  fwtuf,  and,  in  an 
early  stage  of  pregnancy,  the  vmieula  mnbilicalis,  and  ailantoii. 

On  opening  the  gravid  uterus,  besides  the  spongy  character  of  its  fltrnc- 
tare  just  adverted  to,  and  the  large  si^e  of  its  vessels,  (which  have  acquired 
such  a  magnitude,  that  the  veins  have  the  term  atnuie^  applied  to  them^)  ita 
thickness  must  necessarily  become  an  object  of  observation.  This  varies 
considerably  in  different  individuals  j  the  substance  is  generally  rather  thicker 
than  in  the  unimpregnated  state  j  and  in  all  instances  the  fibres  are  more 
apparent.  The  nerves  and  absorbents  also  enlarge  in  size,  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  same  proportion  as  do  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Having  completely  divided  the  parietes,  we  cut  down  upon  the 
Membkana  DECmUA  oh  Caddca.^ — This  is  an  opaque  membrane,  lining 
the  entire  cavity,  and  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  divisible  into  two  layers,  both  together 
being  not  much  thicker  than  the  nail,  and  is  flocculent  on  that  face  which  h 
attached  to  the  uterus;^  smooth  and  plane  on  the  one  next  the  ovum; — ao 
glossy,  indeed,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  possess  serous  properties-  But 
the  moat  patient  investigators  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  formation 
in  the  decidua  analogous  to  serous  structure.  It  is  highly  vascular,  partakes 
largely  of  the  character  of  false  membrane,  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
uterine  vessels,  and  has  a  tenacity  between  true  and  false  membrane.  In  the 
early  period  of  pregnancy,  the  two  layers  are  separated  from  each  other, 
esiipecially  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  by  a  quantity  of  red-coloured  fluid, 
partly  serous,  and  partly  half-coagulated,  to  which  Breschet,  who  designates 
it  sero-alburainous,  has  given  the  name  of  hydro-perione.^  As  gestation 
advances,  this  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  two  laminse  come  into  close 
contact  at  every  point,  except  where  the  placenta  intervenes  between  them* 
For  they  are  described  by  Hunter  as  splitting  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta  ; 
one  layer  passing  between  it  and  the  uterus,  the  other  traversing  the  foetal 
face  of  the  organ,  being  inteirposed  between  the  Bubstauce  of  the  placeuta 
and  the  chorion.* 

^  These  Dumea  were  given  to  the  membrfltiB  hy  Dr.  Himter,  (who  was  the  first  fo  deroonatrflt* 
ks  two  Itimmfl&J  m  eanjac^qtieDcfl  of  ita  being  shed  from  Ihe  uterus  nfter  Ubour,  wUh  the  other 
discharged,  lie  also  ctilled  the  other  Itiyer  tlie  deHfiim  vera  and  the  inn^r  d^cidutt  refiexn,  I 
jirefer  the  terras  aaggested  by  BniUie  (Hunter^s  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  80,  note)»  deddua  uttri  ttnd 
decidua  rhori  or  ovuli ;  because  their  adoption  mt-'re) j  deseribes  the  ^ituatina  and  cotitiejiion 
of  (he  twQ  lAminra^  and  does  not  involve  any  theory  an  to  the  formatiOD  of  the  inner  Inyer, 
about  which  there  la  atiU  coQaiderable  doubt.  It  h»8  b@en  doiscnbed  by  Chitua^ier  under  ihe 
title  epi€hori<fTt,  fnim  tuij  above,  and  x^f^'^^t  tii^  eitemal  ovutnr  EHenibrane ;  by  Dutroohet  tpione^ 
from  twl  and  ywv,  the  ovum ;  by  Breschet  perionf^  from  iri^^  arotitid*  and  vAv  \  and  by  Velpeau 
ankkit^  from  j  priv^^  and  lor^f^  a  web.  Velpeaa  uses  thiii  term  to  signify  an  inorgiinic  BubstaDCt', 
«ii]Ct»  ho  denies  the  organU&tinn  of  the  tneinbr^ne  at  «ny  period  of  pregnancy, 

*  "  In  thickness  the  membrane  sometimes  equals  from  one  to  three  liues."  (MuUer's  Pbya, 
p,  1472.)  This  describes  the  thickness  of  the  membrime  in  eiLrly  pregnancy  j  it  li3  thinner 
towards  the  close. 

'  From  6^i3p  »^/»i  ^r^  the  water  around  the  ovum. 

*  Dr,  Wm.  Hunter,  (Anat.  UeseHption  of  the  Human  GraTJd  Uteras^  p.  54 1)  see  also  Dr* 
Bail  lie's  account  in  the  note  at  the  same  page ;  asi  well  as  in  pag«  81  nf  the  same  work. 
Brej^chet  (Etudes  de  TCEuf  dans  Vespece  humaine)^  states  that  both  layers  pass  between  tbo 
uterus  and  placenta.  The  two  layers  of  the  decidons  membrano  are  well  shown  in  plate  20* 
fig.  3.  This  ovum  is  about  seven  weeks  old:  a  the  decidua  vtra^  or  uttri;  b  decidua  reflfxa  or 
e4i>rtt;  c  chorion;  d  amnion;  e  funis  umbUicalis;  /embryo;  ^prolongation  of  the  decidua 
uteri  into  the  neck  of  the  womb.  In  this  specimen  the  inner  layer  of  the  deciduit  forms  a 
abut  aa^,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  prolongation  of  the  outer  layer  into  either  Fallo- 
pian  tube,  nor  of  any  apertures  (allying  with  the  commencement  of  the  tubes;  although  it  is 
indubitable  thaE  such  a  prolongation  exists  at  the  commeneenjent  of  pregnaneyt  a>s  averted  by 
UaUlie  (Op.  Citut  p.  79),  This  preparation  fully  bears  nut  Bailiie's  description  in  the  note  at 
the  same  pa^ge.  **  The  deeidua  vera  [uteri]  seems  to  Ioo§e  irii^etf  at  the  beginning  of  the  cer- 
vix, and  has  evidently  there  an  opening ;  the  decidua  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
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The  annexed  cut,  taken  from  Montgomery's  work,  displays  the  appear- 
ance of  the  uterine  surface  of  the  decidua  in  an  early  ovum,  magnified  by 
the  microscope.  The  cup-like  elevations, 
having  the  appearance  of  little  bags,  which 
Montgomery  has  called  the  cotyledons  of  the 
deeiduOj  and  which  he  likens  to  the  suckers 
of  the  cuttle-fish,  are  well  made  out.  He 
found  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  milky  or 
chylous  fluid  within  their  cavityJ 

The  deciduous  membrane  is  a  product  of 
the  uterus,  and  does  not  originate  in  the  ovum. 
It  is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the  ovum,  and 
is  only  connected  with  and  subservient  to  the 
embryo  as  an  uterine  formation,  the  conse- 
quence of  pregnancy.  This  is  proved  to  be 
the  case  because,  in  extra-uterine  gestation, 
although  the  ovum  has  never  entered  the  uterus,  this  membrane  is  invariably 
formed  within  the  uterine  cavity.*  It  is  furnished  by  the  tubular  follicles 
opening  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  described  and  delineated 
in  page  67,'  and  its  secretion  commences  immediately  upon  impregnation 
taking  place ;  so  that  even  before  the  ovum  can  be  discovered  by  the  naked 
eye, — while  it  is  yet  traversing  the  Fallopian  tube — the  rudiments  of  the 
decidua  may  be  found  within  the  womb.  At  first  it  consists  of  an  albuminous 
fluid ;  ^  and  by  degrees  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  perfect,  organised, 
tender  membrane.  E.  F.  Weber*  observed  it  on  the  seventh  day  from  coitus ; 
it  then  resembled  a  layer  of  lymph.  This  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  it 
has  been  seen  to  have  assumed  a  solid  form.^ 

Hunter  called  the  internal  layer  decidua  refiexay  from  the  supposition  that 
its  production  was  the  effect  of  the  following  process.  He  presumed  that  on 
the  impregnated  ovum  arriving  at  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  it  meets  with  resistance  from  this  membrane,  lying  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  the  tube ;  that  in  its  descent  into  the  cavity,  it  carries  the  mem- 
brane before  it,  doubles  it  upon  itself,  and  thus  forms  two  layers  from  the 
original  single  one.  Other  physiologists  of  repute  have  also  adopted  Hun- 
ter's ideas ;  and  some''  have  described  a  third  membrane,  called  from  its  later 
formation  the  decidua  serotina.  This  is  said  to  be  secreted  exactly  at  that 
point  where  the  integrity  of  the  decidua  vera  as  a  symmetrical  sac  is  inter- 

chorion  fd^cidna  chorii]  becomes  gradnallj  thinner  as  pregnancy  advances,  but  has  no  opening 
in  it  at  the  cerrix  uteri,  nor  anywhere  else.''  Fig.  2  shows  the  flocculent  character  of  the 
tarfkc«  of  the  membrane  in  contact  with  the  uterus.  Fig.  1,  the  smooth  glossy  face  next  the 
OTam.     This  piece  of  deciduous  membrane  was  takes  from  an  oTum  of  later  date. 

*  Op.  CiL  p.  134,  note. 

*  See  note  on  this  subject  in  the  paper  on  extra  uterine  foetation  in  this  work. 

*  Weber  and  Sharpey,  in  MUller's  Physiolog.,  p.  1474 ;  also  Dr.  J.  Reid,  eod.  Opere,  p. 
158a  , 

*  Wagner's  Physiology  of  Deyelopment,  by  Willis,  p.  183. 

*Disq.  Anat.  Uteri  et  Ovar.  puellss  vii.  a  concept,  die  defuncts.  Halse,  1830. 

*  Sharpey  and  Weber  (Miiller's  Physiol.,  p  1579),  together  with  Baly  (Supplement  to  tha» 
work,  p.  91),  think  the  decidua  not  a  structure  of  new  formation,  but  that  it  is  simply  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  an  increased  state  of  deyelopment  and  Tasoularity.  Many 
eontinental  physiologists,  as  Coste  (Comptes  Rendus,  May  24,  1847,  p.  898),  and  Robin 
(M^moire  sur  la  Membrane  Muqueuse  Uterine,  Paris,  1848),  hare  adopted  this  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  Miiller  (Op.  Cit  p.  1678),  declares  that  the  decidua  differs  toUlly  from  the 
mucoQS  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  two  layers  are,  in  fact,  new  products. 

^  Miiller's  Physiol.,  p.  1573;  Wagner  on  Development,  by  Willis,  p.  192.  Bojanus  originates) 
thii  doctrine.     Isis  Ton  Oken,  flir  1821. 


rupted  mud  destroyed  by  its  separation  from  ita  uterine  attacHmentj  and  io* 
version  towards  the  uterine  cavity.  A  part  of  the  ovum  is  thus  left  uncovered 
by  the  membrane ;  but  the  place  of  the  protruded  and  detached  portion  of 
the  membrane  is  eupplied  by  the  deeidua  ierotina^  which  beoomea  connected 
by  its  margins  with  the  decidua  vera  in  the  manner  of  a  patch.  By  this 
explanation  the  followers  of  Hunter's  views  account  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  membrane  having  been  frequently  observed  passing  a  little  way  into  each 
Fallopian  tube,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  inner  were  a  reflected 
membrane,  without  some  arrangement  simitar  to  the  one  contended  fon* 

[This  membrane  has  been  usually  considered  an  entirely  new  formation, 
and  bas  been  described  as  originating  in  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  uterus,  into  which  vessels  are  prolonged  from  the  subjacent 
surface.  From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Sharpey,  Prof,  Weber,  add  Prof*  Coste, 
it  would  appear  that  this  was  not  the  true  account  of  it,  and  that  the  decidua 
vera  is  really  composed  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself, 
which  undergoes  a  considerable  change  in  its  character-  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  possesses  in  its  free  surface  a  tubular  structure,  not  un- 
like that  which  is  snid  to  exist  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach :  amid 
these  tubules  the  impregnated  ovum  is  received.  At  a  later  period  this  deci- 
duous membrane  is  found  to  consist  of  two  layers,  forming  the  decidua  vera 
lining  the  uterus,  and  the  decidua  reflexa  covering  the  exterior  of  the  ovum. 
Regiirding  the  origin  of  this  second  layer  there  has  been  a  great  difference 
of  opinion.  The  Hunterian  view  has  already  been  mentioned  by  the  author. 
According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Coste,  there  is  a  considerable  resem- 
blance bet  ween  the  two  layers  at  an  early  period ; 
and  he  considers  the  following  to  be  the  mode  iu 
which  the  second  investment  is  formed.  When  tha 
ovum  enters  the  uterus  it  becomes  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  decidua,  which  is  as  yet  quite  soft ; 
and  this  receiving  an  increased  nutrftion  at  the  part 
with  which  the  ovum  comes  in  contact,  grows  up 
around  it  very  much  after  the  manner  iu  which  the 
fleshy  granulations  grow  up  around  the  pea  im- 
bedded in  a  caustic  issue,  as  is  seen  in  the  cut. 
This  extension  of  the  decidual  substance  continues 
until  it  has  completely  enveloped  the  ovum;  and  it 
IS  thus,  according  to  him,  that  the  decidua  reflex  is 
formed  in  continuity  with  the  decidua  vera.] 

The  value  of  the  decidua  is  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  confined  to  the  first  few  weeks  of  pregnancy ; 
it  would  appear  to  be  of  little  service  towards  the  close- 
It  is  subservient  both  to  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  vitality  ;  and  thus,  before  the  elaboration  of  the  placenta,  it  seems  tc 
perform  for  the  new  being,  functions  analogous  to  those  which,  in  an  after 
stage,  are  carried  on  by  the  placenta  itself. 

'  There  ia  ftTen  now  considerable  difference  of  opinion  eiisting  »g  to  whether  the  ihtenjol 
l&ciduouis  metnbrnne  i»  a  reflected  Uyer  or  not.  Cjiodeir  (Annt.  and  PathoL  Obs.  EdiiibJ, 
Coaie,  (Comptes  Kenddfl^  1842)  Robin,  (M^in.  jinr  la  Membrane  MuqueiiEe,  1848).  aud  ulhen 
denying  that  it  ia  so;  while  Weber,  (Froricps  N".  Notizen.  I84ii,  No,  507.  p*  B5J  Miitler,  (Phj*, 
bj  Ralj,  p.  1573^)  tiiid  I  think  ini:»i«t  who  have  pnid  particular  utrention  to  tho  iubjecC,  look 
upr^n  it  a^  an  e.vFenflioti  of  the  ori^in&lly  formt^d  menibrnne  doubled  upon  itself.  Muller  daja^ 
indeed,  (I'hjiiiob  p^  ICiTii*)  *rll  mu:*t  not  h^  imnj^ined  ll^iat  the  pruepiiB  by  which  the  dedduft 
refleiCA  is  formed  is  a  mpcbaniciil  one, — Ihat  the  ovum  iin  it  enters  the  utertia  pushes  the  mvm^ 
brane  before  \i, — fitr^  like  all  processes  of  the  enme  kind  whieJr  occur  m  the  aniniid  or^ui^iD, 
t^a  oue  ia  effected  by  the  vttal  TegelAtiTa  action,  CEurted  in  a  determinate}  directiga.*^ 
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When  the  ovum  is  first  seen,  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  thick  tomen* 
turn  of  minute  filamentous,  mossy  villi,  as  with  an  etQoresoence,  which,  con- 
veying the  embryonic  vessels,*  proceed  from  the  chorion,  and  imbed  them- 
selves in  the  semi-fluid  deciduous  secretion,  like  roots  in  the  soil ;  these  have 
been  called  the  Bhaggy  chorion}  As  the  ovum  continues  to  grow,  the  chorion 
and  amnion  increase  in  extent,  but  the  flocculent  villi  do  not  increase  in  the 
aame  proportion.  They  now  no  longer  surround  it  at  all  points,  but  are  left, 
as  it  were,  in  one  corner,  and  gradually  become  clustered  together  and  con- 
centrated, to  form  the  fleshy  placenta ;  ^  while  the  remainder  of  the  enlarging 
ovum  becomes  as  CTadually  invested  with  the  bald,  naked,  pellucid  chorion, 
which  in  its  growth  is  carried  onwards,  around,  within  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  to  afibrd  an  outer  covering  to  the  fecundated  cyst,  so  long  as 
gestation  lasts/ 

Plate  20,  fig.  4,  shows  the  villous  tomentum  entirely  investing  the  chorion. 
Ilg.  5,  a  the  same  villi,  thicker  and  more  numerous  at  this  point  than  at  any 
other :  they  are  being  collected,  by  degrees,  into  one  mass,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta ;  I  the  chorion  denuded  of  the  villi.  Fig.  1,  plate  21, 
a  the  pellucid  membranes,  which  have  increased  in  extent,  leaving  the  villous 
prolongations  collected  into  one  mass,  to  form  b  the  placenta ;  e  tha^mbryo 
seen  through  the  membranes.  This  ovum  is  about  eight  weeks  old,  and  is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  so  early  a  placenta  I  have  yet  seen.  The 
drawing  represents  the  appearance  of  the  ovum  when  it  was  first  expelled, 
distended  with  the  amnial  fluid. 

Plate  21,  fig.  3,  from  Hunter's  splendid  work  on  the  gravid  uterus,  dis- 
plays an  ovum  of  five  months*  age  within  the  womb,  which  has  been  laid 

» Wagner,  Op.  Cit.  p.  200. 

•  W.  Hunter  (Gravid  Uteros,  p.  58)  caUs  these  tIIU  *«  shaggy  yessela ;"  and  saya  that  with  a 
Btg^nifier  they  appear  to  be  transparent  ramifying  yessels.  Burns  (Principles  of  Med.  6th 
edit.  p.  164)  foUows  Hunter  in  describing  them  as  **  shaggy  vessels."  Baillie  also  (Hunter's 
Orav.  Ut  p.  81)  designates  them  as  the  ** shaggy  vessels  of  the  chorion;*'  and  says,  probably 
tome  of  them  are  lymphatics.  Velpeau,  Cams,  and  Breschet,  think  that  they  are  not  blood- 
TMseU,  because  they  cannot  detect  canals  in  them,  even  by  powerful  glasses :  and  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, in  a  paper  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Dublin  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  says,  **  They 
■•em  to  be  merely  spongioles,  and  to  act  as  suckers,  by  which  the  ovum  is  supported  until  its 
eoBDexion  with  the  uterus  is  more  perfectly  accomplished  by  the  development  of  the  vessels  of 
tlM  placenta."  So  also  J.  Goodsir  (Anat  Obs.  p.  66) : — **  The  villi  are  to  the  ovum  what  the 
ipongioles  are  to  a  plant."  And  he  says,  **  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  the  chorion 
and  its  villi  contain  no  blood-vessels."  After  a  time,  however,  vessels  become  distinctly  visible 
In  the  villi.  They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  conduits  for  those  blood-vessels  by  which 
iSbM  embryo  at  this  particular  stage  of  gestation  is  sustained  and  nourished.  1>t.  Mackenzie, 
of  Glasgow,  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  aud  Surgical  Journal  for  Janu- 
ary, 1886,  maintains,  that  although  the  villi  themselves  are  not  blood-vessels,  yet  they  form 
iSbM  placenta,  and  are  each  furnished  with  an  artery  and  vein  that  run  side  by  side  along  them. 
And  this  indeed  seems  to  be  a  true  description  of  their  anatomy.  For  modem  microscopical 
reeearch  has  shown  that  they  are  not  themselves  either  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  but  the 
framework  on  which  blood-vessels  travel  from  the  ovum  to  the  uterus, — that  framework  being 
a  very  fine  process  of  the  transparent  chorion,  which  envelopes  each  loop,  as  in  a  slender  bag, 
■id  eondnots  it  to  the  deciduous  membrane,  in-which  it  ultimately  fixes  itself  firmly.  They 
ai«  very  similar  to  the  vascular  tassels  attached  to  the  fbetal  membranes  which  dip  into 
the  cops  of  the  cotyledons  in  the  gravid  uterus  of  the  eow  and  sheep,  and  which  in  those 
■Bimalfl  are  most  easily  iigected  fh)m  the  umbilical  vessels. 

■  Wagner,  p.  168,  note ;  see  also  p.  190. 

*  Thai  these  villi  are  not  removed  by  absorption,  as  Velpeau  (Embryologie  Humaine),  and 
•OBe  other  physiologists  have  supposed,  bat  are  persistent,  and  themselves,  as  Lobstein  (Sur 
la  Nutrition  du  Fostus,  {19,)  and  Mackensie,  (Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Joura.  xlv.  p.  46,)  believe, 
form  the  placenta,  is,  I  think,  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the  fact  that  in  the/cr(7,  who  possess 
aa  annular  placenta  of  a  broad  belt-like  shape  surrounoUng  the  ovum,  there  is  discovered,  in 
the  eariy  stage  of  utero-gestation,  a  tone  of  villi  encircling  the  young  ovum,  tallying  in  situru 
tloa  and  comparative  width  with  the  placenta,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  elaborated.  (Sve 
Sharpey,  in  Miiller's  Phyaiolegj,  p.  1676.) 
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open :  the  vesselB  ramiffing  on  fhe  deddna  otiiH  are  well  delinetted;  and 
the  gelatine  secreted  by  i&  glaadiilad  Nabothi  at  the  oenriz  vleri  « ia  alao 
tolerably  distinetly  pictured.  One  ooil  of  the  fimia  la  Been  twiated  round 
the  neck,  and  another  roond  the  left  ande. 

As  gestation  adyanoeSy  the  deddnoiia  membrane  beoonm  tiiinner  and  laaa 
tenacious ;  and  at  the  foil  period  of  pr^piancfjf  it  ia  Teiy  difficolt  to  aeparata 
the  two  layers  one  from  the  otW. 

Chorion. — Having  divided  the  decidna  £a  oar  diaieetiony  we  arrive  nt  iho 
external  membrane  of  the  ovum,  the  CHomoir;^  e  thin,  gHateningy  trmna- 
parent  membrane,  much  reaembfing  the  delicate  aerona  tiaanea,  Tery  tonrii 
for  its  tenuity,  enveloping  and  affordmg  an  external  covering  to  the  whole 
of  the  ovum,  with  the  exception  of  the  j^acrata,  which  ia  int^poaed  between 
it  and  the  uterus.  It  paaaea  on  the  foetal  hce  of  the  placenta^  and  givea  m 
coat  to  that  surface  as  well  as  to  the  fnnia  nmlnlicalia. 

It  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  ovnm  from  the  remoteat  period  of  concep- 
tion, because  in  extra-nterine  pregnancy  we  find  it»  not  in  the  ntema,  ae  the 
deciduous  membrane  ia,  blit  endoamg  the  ^nbryo  itself.  It  poeaeeaea  no 
blood-vessels  evident  to  the  naked  eye ;  bat  we  cannot  deny  its  vaacolari^, 
since  it  Is  subject  to  become  thickened  and  opaque  bv  diseaae;  and  in  aome 
of  the  mammalia  its  veasela  may  be  made  apparent  by  injection.*  It  ia  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  embryo  in  conjnnction  with  the  amnion,  and 
of  assisting  to  form  both  a  bag  for  containing  the  liquor  amnii,  and  ako  m 
90ft  wedge  by  which  the  stractorea,  during  labour,  may  be>^dilated  with  the 
least  possible  chance  of  injury. 

Amnion.  —  The  chorion  having  been  cat  throughi  we  next  meet  with  the 
AMNION,  another  very  thin,  tranaparent|  and  tou^  membrane,  in  structnre 
and  appearance  so  similar  to  the  chorion,  that  it  la  impoaaible  to  diatingoiaii 
the  one  from  the  other.    It  ia  destitute  of  coloured  vessels,  but  it  too  moat 

Sossess  vascularity;  because,  like  its  twin  abter,  it  becomea  thickened  by 
isease,  and  because  it  enjoys  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  secretion. 
It  runs  in  contact  with  the  chorion  throughout  its  whole  extent,  except  joat 
at  the  placental  extremity  of  the  fania 'umbilicalia,  where  these  membranea 
are  separated ;  and  to  this  formation  the  term  processus  infimdibulifomiia 
has  been  applied.  It  ia  connected  with  the  chorion  by  meana  of  an  inter- 
mediate transparent  substance,  which  haa  the  appearance  of  an  extremely 
delicate  arachnoidal  membrane.  Thia  haa  been  called  the  tunica  media? 
The  amnion  gives  an  external  coat  to  the  foetal  face  of  the  placenta,  and  to 
the  funis  umbilicalia.  On  dividing  the  navel  atring,  we  find  the  chorion 
between  the  amnion  and  the  proper  aubatance  of  the  fimia  itself.  The  pla*- 
centa  and  funis,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  behind  the  amnion  and  chorion,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  bowela  are  aaid  to  be  behind  the  peritoneum.  Ita  oae 
is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  chorion,  so  far  as  affording  a  covering  to 
the  ovum  is  concerned ;  but  it  performs  an  additional  distinct  fimction  in 
the  secretion  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

*  This  membrane  has  its  name  from  the  thick  fringe  of  villoua  excrescenses  springing  from 
its  outer  surface,  from  ;topdj,  a  band  or  collection  of  anything. 

*  '*  In  all  cases  in  which  the  allantois  applies  itself  upon  the  other  membranes  of  the  embryo, 
it  furnishes  them  with  yessels,  so  that  in  the  pachyderms,  ruminants,  and  carnivora,  in  which 
the  allantois  is  thus  disposed,  the  amnion  and  chorion  are  at  a  certain  period  richly  supplied 
with  vessels."     (Baly,  Continuation  of  Miiller,  p.  88.) 

*  Wagner's  Physiology  of  Development,  by  Willis,  p.  193.  Miiller  (Physiol,  by  Baly,  p. 
1571),  says  the  membrana  media  is  the  same  as  the  '*  endochorion"  of  Dutrochet,  and  is  very 
vascular;  though  at  p.  1582,  he  gives  a  separate  identity  to  the  endochorion,  as  a  thin  layer 
of  membrane  loosely  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion ;  as  does  also  Wagner,  who 
deeignates  it  as  a   '  vascilar  lamina." 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  conjoint  membranes  do  not  always 

f>osse88  the  same  degree  of  toughness ;  for  we  sometimes  observe  them  in 
aboor  so  exceedingly  tender,  that  they  break  on  the  very  first  accession  of 
pain;  while  at  others,  their  firmness  is  so  considerable  that  they  remain 
entire  much  longer  than  they  ought,  and  Ihus  proportionably  retard  the 
delivery.  In  some  few  instances  they  have  not  been  ruptured  at  all  before 
the  child's  birth ;  but  the  ovum  has  been  expelled  whole,  even  when  it  has 
arrived  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  maturity.  Nor  do  they  increase  in  density 
and  strength  in  a  relative  proportion  as  the  process-  of  gestation  advances : 
for  even  at  the  earliest  age,  they  resist  the  application  of  moderate  pressure ; 
and  at  five  or  six  months,  they  are  often  found  as  strong  as  they  usually  are 
at  the  expiration  of  the  whole  period :  of  the  two  membranes  the  amnion  is 
by  far  the  strongest. 

In  the  young  ovum  the  chorion  is  separated  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  amnion,  which  at  this  period  closely  embraces  the  embryo.  The  space 
is  filled  by  a'  transparent  albuminous  fluid,^  of  a  consistence  not  unlike  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  umbilical  vesicle  lies  imbedded ;  *— 
the  earpn  reticuU  of  Velpeau.  A  net-work  of  very  fine  filamentous  pro- 
cesses passes  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  connecting  these  membranes 
together,  and  intersecting  the  intervening  fluid  at  all  points.  This  fluid  is 
gradually  absorbed  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy ;  and  in  its  stead  the 
tunica  media  is  left.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  some  fluid  is  found  between 
the  amnion  and  chorion  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation ;  and  this  is  what 
in  labour  is  called  the  false  waters. 

In  plate  22,  fig.  2,  is  delineated  an  ovum  of  about  five  weeks'  age,  in  which 
the  outer  sac,  a  the  chorion,  has  been  opened  to  display  b  the  amnion  en- 
closing the  embryo,  and  c  the  vesicula  umbilicalis.  In  this  specimen,  the 
chorion  is  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  amnion,  and  there  existed  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  fluid  between  them.  These  two  membranes  are  also 
beautifully  shown  in  plate  22,  fig.  1,  representing  an  ovum  of  five  months' 
age.  The  foetus  is  enclosed  within  the  amnion,  which  is  unopened,  and  is 
separated  both  from  the  chorion  and  placenta,  but  still  adherent  to  the 
placental  extremity  of  the  funis :  a  a  portion  of  deciduous  membrane,  (  the 
placenta,  c  the  chorion,  d  the  amnion  with  the  foetus  within  it. 

Liquor  Amnii.  —  The  two  layers  of  the  decidua,  as  well  as  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  being  opened,  we  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  the  ovum, 
and  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  foetus,  and  in  which  the  embryo,  at  the  early  stage  of  gestation, 
may  be  said  to  float.  The  liquor  amnii  varies  exceedingly  at  the  end  of 
gestation,  both  in  its  quantity  and  properties :  —  in  quantity,  from  a  few 
ounces  to  a  gallon  or  more ;  in  properties,  from  being  perfectly  pellucid  and 
modorous,  to  a  thick,  somewhat  viscid,  dirty  fluid,  nearly  as  dark  as  a 
common  infusion  of  coffee,  and  occasionally  of  a  putrid  odour.  The  usual 
appearance  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  that  of  rather  aingy  water,  of  a  greenish 
or  yellowish  cast.*     It  contains  some  salts,  especially  the  chloride  of  sodium, 

*  Wagner  (Op.  Cit  p.  108),  calls  this  fluid  gelatinous.  Blamenbach,  {  567,  sajs  the  spaet 
between  the  membrane  "  is  filled  bj  a  clear  water  which  maj  be  called  the  liqvor  choru;**  and 
MiUler  (Phys.  bj  Balj,  p.  1682),  that  it  is  **  sometimes  of  a  fluid  consistence,  at  others 
ftl^tmout,**  and  iathe  same  page  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  *' albuminous  secretion." 

*See  plates  ii.,  IL  a,  iii.,  and  iii.a,  in  Co8te*s  Atlas,  illnstratiTe  of  his  **  Histoire  dn  Dtf^e- 
loppement  des  Corps  Organist"  Also,  two  magnified  ora  in  Wagner's  Physiology,  already 
quoted,  pages  164  and  167.  In  all  these  drawings  the  umbilical  Teside  is  clearly  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  *'  albuminous  space." 

*  The  dingy,  greenish  colour  is  probably  dependent  on  some  meconium  haTing  passed  from 
the  recUua  of  the  foetus  before  its  birth. 
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and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  free  acid  known  as  amnic  aeidy  hj  some  sup- 
posed to  be  benzoic  acid.  Urea  has  also  been  discovered  in  it  by  Davy  and 
Rees ;  ^  and  sometimes  a  very  small  quantity  of  albnmen  is  held  in  solution, 
as  is  evidenced  by  its  becoming  rather  turbid  on  the  application  of  heat. 

Hie  relative  proportions  between  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  and  the  size  of 
the  embryo  differ  much  at  different  stages  of  pregnancy,  being  considerably 
greater  in  the  early  periods,  and  less  at  the  advanced  stage.  Thus,  when 
the  embryo  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  water  collected  within  the  membranes.  In  plate  20,  fig.  3, 
where  the  embryo  is  not  so  large  as  a  small  kidney-bean,  there  would  be  an 
ounce  or  more  of  liquor  amnii ;  while  at  the  end  of  gestation,  when  the  foetus 
weighs  on  an  average  nearly  seven  pounds,  the  amount  of  fluid  seldom 
exceeds  a  pint.  The  quantity,  therefore,  though  positively  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  the  ovum  throughout  the  whole  of  gestation,  is,  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  foetus^  gradually  diminishing. 

The  origin  of  this  water  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy : '  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  excretion  from  the  foetal  body,— either  urine  or  perspiration. 
This,  however,  cannot  be,  because,  as  just  observed,  a  quantity  of  fluid  is 
present  before  the  embryo  is  visible ;  and  the  relative  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  foetus  at  the  different  ages  of  pregnancy  would  also  discountenance 
such  an  idea.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  specific  uterine  secretion ;  but  in 
extra-uterine  conception  it  is  found  surrounding  the  foetus,  and  not  within 
the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a  secretion  or  exuda- 
tion from  the  inner  surface  of  the  amnion. 

Use. — Nor  has  its  intention  or  use  been  a  less  fruitful  ground  of  dispute. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the 
foetus;^  but  this  notion  is  very  unphilosophical ; — because  we  can  assign 
other  most  valuable  uses  to  it; — because  we  have  no  need  of  its  agency  in 
this  respect,  since  there  is  a  regular  system  of  vessels  connected  with  the 
foetus,  through  which  the  means  of  increase  can  be  supplied ; — ^because  it  is 
sometimes  perfectly  unfitted  for  nutriment,  being  turbid,  and  occasionally 
putrid ; — ^because  it  is  proved  by  analysis  to  contain  no  nutritious  properties, 
or  if  any,  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion ; — and  because  of  the  large  rela- 
tive quantity  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  gestation.  Besides,  monstrosities 
have  been  brought  forth  without  either  oesophagus  or  digestive  apparatus. 
Such  a  production  could  not  have  obtained  nourishment  by  means  of  inter- 
nal organs.  These  facts  have  led  Lobstein  and  others  to  believe  that  it 
nourished  the  foetus  by  absorption  through  the  skin.  This  supposition  is 
equally  improbable,  for  many  of  the  reasons  just  stated ;  and  to  them  it  may 
be  added,  that  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  secreted  by  the  amnion,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with,  and,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of,  the  foetal  skin,  we  cannot  con- 

*  Lee*8  Lectures,  Med.  Gaz.,  January  18th,  1848,  p.  530. 

•"Its  source  is  doubtful**  ("Blumenbach,  J  668  J.  "Its  source  is  still  unknown"  (Rigby, 
Library  of  Med.,  toI.  ri.,  p.  80).  I  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  its  being  derived  from 
any  other  source  than  the  membrane  which  incloses  it. 

"  Heister,  Haller,  Darwin.  MQller  (Physiol,  by  Baly,  p.  1609)  says  the  liq.  amnii  passes 
into  the  stomach ;  for  in  the  foetus  of  the  human  being,  as  well  as  other  animals,  hairs  have 
been  found  in  the  stomach.  But  he  acknowledges  "  that  this  mode  of  nutrition  must  be  of 
trifling  and  very  inadequate  amount."  Rigby  (Lib.  of  Med.,  vol.  vi.  p.  80)  thinks  "it  is  a 
means  of  nourishment  to  the  foetus  during  the  first  part  of  pregnancy,  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  more  nutritious  matter  in  the  early  than  in  the  latter  months ;"  and  that  "  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  coagulable  matter  which  it  contains,  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy,  may  be 
attributed  to  its  having  been  absorbed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  to  the  process  of  nutrition 
being  now  carried  on  by  other  means."    To  this  opinion  I  cannot  give  my  assent. 
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eade  to  it  the  office  of  affording  a  nutritions  matter  to  be  afterwards  absorbed 
by  the  cuticnlar  vessels. 

Its  real  use  appears  to  be,  to  defend  the  young  embryo,  in  the  early  weeks 
of  pregnancy,  from  the  pressure  of  the  uterine  parietes,  which  must  other- 
wise have  annihilated  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  then  exists  in  such 
large  proportionate  quantity ;  —  to  protect  the  vessels  of  the  funis  and  pla- 
centa in  the  latter  months  from  a  degree  of  compression  which  would  have 
impeded  the  regular  flow  of  blood  through  them  ;  and  to  allow  free  motion 
to  the  limbs  of  the  foetus,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  cramped  or  distorted. 
It  has  also  been  supposed  (since  water  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat)  to  keep 
up  an  equable  warmth  in  the  foetal  body  throughout  the  whole  of  gesta- 
tion, to  whatever  varying  circumstances  of  temperature  the  woman's  body 
may  be  exposed.  Besides  these  advantages,  we  find  it  performing  a  most 
important  service  in  labour,  when  it  conduces  so  essentially  to  the  formation 
of  the  soft  wedge-like  bag.  Its  value  does  not  cease  even  on  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes ;  for  it  assists  in  lubricating  the  vagina  and  external  parts, 
and  by  this  means  prepares  them  for  the  more  easy  passage  of  the  child. 

Placenta.  —  Of  the  foetal  appendages  —  all  of  them  highly  essential  to- 
wards the  well-being  of  the  ovum,  either  at  the  early  or  more  advanced 
period  of  intra-uterine  life  —  the  placenta  is  perhaps  the  most  important ; 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  mother  and  her  infant ;  —  the 
organ  through  whose  means  life  is  sustained,  nourishment  supplied,  and 
growth  perfected:  * 

The  term  placenta  was  derived  from  its  shape.*  It  consists  of  a  flat, 
spongy,  irregularly  circular  mass,  composed  almost  entirely  of  foetal  ves- 
sels, —  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein,  which  are  con 
nected  together  by  loose  cellular  substance.  It  is  usually  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  one  inch  in  thickness  at  the  thickest  part, 
where  the  umbilical  vessels  enter  its  substance,  gradually  becoming  thinner 
towards  its  edge.  It  generally  weighs  about  a  pound  or  little  more ;  but  in 
this  respect  it  varies  considerably,  its  bulk  being  principally  influenced  by 
the  size  of  the  child ;  sometimes,  however,  its  increased  weight  is  dependent 
on  an  excess  of  its  own  growth  alone,  probably  the  effect  of  diseased  action 
It  has  been  supposed  to  possess  absorbents.  Hunter^  suggested  the  proba 
bility  of  these  vessels  being  present ;  Schraeger,^  Wrisberg,*  and  Ghaussier,^ 
contend  for  them ;  and  Fohman^  imagined  he  had  found  them  in  rich  pro- 
fusion. Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer  ^  believed  they  had  detected  nerves  by 
the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying  power ;  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ghaus- 
sier.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  either  nerves  or  absorbents  in  this 
organ,  or  in  the  funis ;  and  most  physiologists  deny  their  existence.  If  it 
possessed  absorbents,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  sufficiently 
evident  to  the  eye  in  every  instance ;  and  a  strong  argument  against  there 
being  nerves,  is  the  fact,  that  no  pain  is  felt  by  the  child  when  the  funis  is 
divided. 

It  has  two  faces : — the  one  foetal  (plate  23,  fig.  1),  next  the  embryo ;  the 

■  Placenta  in  the  Latin  language  signifies  a  oake ;  fVom  «A<<«ovf,  the  same.  It  la  also  called 
the  afterbirth;  and,  with  the  membranes  and  the  cord,  the  tecundinea, 

*  M.  S.  Lectures ;  vide  Granville  on  Abortion,  p.  19. 

*  De  Fonot  da  Plao.  1799 ;  Archly,  de  Schweighaeuser,  sur  TArt  des  Aoeouchemens,  torn.  L 
p.  179. 

*  ArchiT.  de  Schweighaeuser,  torn.  L  p.  168. 

*  Joum.  UniTers.  torn.  L  p.  238. 

*  De  Vaiss.  Absorb,  da  Placenta  et  da  Cordon,  Li^ge,  1882. 

*  PhUos.  Trans.  1816. 
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other  maternal  (fig.  2),  in  upfcm&m  to  l&e  ntpriis.  AioooiriS»ii'to  Himter 
and  Baillie,  it  is  covered  on  the  foBtal  faee  by  the  decndas  dionii^  ne  wdl  as 
by  the  chorion  and  the  Munkm;  and  on  the  aatemal  hj  the  decidna  venu 
The  foetal  surface  has  therefore  •  emoodi,  glistening  mgfmnm^  whidi  it 
obtains  from  the  two  oynlar  membmnesvtiiese  «re  riaiied  iatonrnmeroos 
dark-coloured  ridges,  radia^ig  in  n  serpentine  manner  from  near  theoentre, 
and  becoming  less  evident  as  thej  qqproach  the  edge ;  nrodneed  by  the  din* 
sions  of  the  umbilical  vesselsi  before. tikey  dip  into  and  bory  themsdives  in 
the  substance  of  the  mass.  As  these  tortnons  eminenees  are  vessels,  and 
the  largest  of  them  vdns,  the  deepness  of  their  odour  depends  on  the  eon* 
tained  blood  shining  throogh  ^eir  eoats,  and  the  tram^arent  membranes 
covering  them.  The  ombiliMl  arteries,  after  dividing  npon  the  foetal  snrfaoe 
of  the  placenta,  enter  the  snbstanee  of  that  organ  at  irr^golar  intervals; 
and  splitting  into  innnmerable  ramifications,  are.wnied  fonrard  oblianely^ 
towards  the  maternal  face.  They  there  tmninate  in  beantifolly  ooOed  and 
convoluted  capillaries,  which  form  tnfts  or  bouquets,  and  are  eontinned,  as 
loops,  into  the  minute  ori^ns  of  the  nmbilieal  vem.  In  their  course  they 
carry  with  them,  as  an  mvesting  membrane,  a  very  fine  prooess  of  the 
chorion,  which  surrounds  and  encloses  them  ia  a  kind  of  bag^  depicted  in  the 
first  cut  at  page  101.  The  veins,  whose  capillary  extremities  are  mdosed  in  the 
same  sheath,  graduallv  approximate  eaoh^  other,  and  form,  hj  ooalescini^ 
larger  and  larger  trunVs,  nntil  tbev  all  nnite  in  the  one  capamons  cand,^* 
the  vein  of  the  funis  umbilicdis.  The  arteries  and  veins  continae  to  preserve 
the  same  comparative  sise  and  arrangement  during  their  whde  coarse  in  the 
placenta,  which  obtains  between  them  in  tiieir  transit  alon^  the  navd 
string, — that  is  to  say,  in  dl  their  ramifications,  even  to  the  mmntest  sub- 
divisions, two  arteries  accompany  one  vein ;'  Uie .  arteries  are  much  more 
convoluted  than  the  vein  by  the  side  of  which  they  run; — and  the  calibre 
of  the  vein  appears  much  greater  than  that  of  both  the  attendant  arteries 
together.  The  branches  of  the  vein,  then,  although  much  larger  than  the 
subdivisions  of  the  arteries,  are  considerabjr  less  numerous. 

The  maternal  surface  presents  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  fcetd ; 
invested  with  the  opaque,  flocodent,  fibrous  decidua,  it  puts  on  a  fleshy  look, 
and  is  divided  by  sulci  into  a  number  of  irregularly-shaped  lobes.  iSach  of 
these  lobes  is  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  one  branch  of  the  umbilicd 
nrteries  and  vein  on  their  first  splitting;  and  the  vessels  of  <me  lobe,  subdi- 
viding in  an  arborescent  form,  anastomose  but  sparingly  with  each  other, 
and  not  at  all  with  those  of  its  neighbour.' 

Use, — It  is  now  establbhed  as  an  inoontrovertible  fiMt,  that  the  sdubrions 

change  which  the  fostd  blood  undergoes,  is  accomplished  in  the  plaomntd 

. — —. —  "  • 

» OrmTid  Uterus,  p.  64.  •  8«e  tlie  ent  al  Mge  102. 

"  1  have  sUted,  on  the  hi^  a«tlMdtj  ef  Hentw  and  BdlUe,  tlial  the  decidua  tbmti  peaeee 
between  the  chorion  and  the  total  fhee  of  the  plaeenta,  the  two  lajera  of  the  memhraae  e^il- 

tingto  receire  that  organ  between  them.  I  must  confess  that  I  hare  never  been  able  to  detect 
nn ything  like  the  decidua  between  the  chorion  and  the  bed  of  the  placenta ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  Bresohet*8  opinion  more  correct, — namely,  that  both  layers  are  placed  between  the 
placenta  and  the  uterus.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  decidua  Tera  is  carried  over  the  maternal 
purface  of  the  placenta,  from  lobe  to  lobe,  like  the  arachnoid  over  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  while  the  decidua  chorii  not  only  invests  the  uterine  face  of  the  organ,  but  sends  off 
processes  which  dip  deeply  among  the  placental  villi,  and  knit  them  together.  The  villous 
radicles  of  the  chorion  in  the  young  ovum,  penetrate  and  take  root  in  the  deciduous  membrane, 
as  already  noted;  and  at  the  same  time  the  decidua,  by  a  series  of  nucleated  cells  —  or.  in 
other  words,  by  a  process  of  onlinary  grv^wth  —  sends  61ament5  upwards,  that  is,  along  the 
villi,  to  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  chorion.  clo>ely  embracing  these  prv>longations  all  around,  bv 
means  of  which  they  become  cementevi  together :  and  a  solid  mass  is  formed  of  what  previously 
f  oDHisted  of  a  series  of  unconnected  shaggy  tassels. 
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mass  ;  but  the  immediate  mode  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion. 
It  has  been  explained  in  four  ways.  Some  physiologists  contend  that  there 
is  a  direct  communication  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus  by  means  of 
eontinuotis  vessels.^  Others,  that  the  mother's  blood  passes  by  absorption 
into  the  foetal  system.'  Others,  again,  that  the  mother's  blood  is  poured 
into  certain  sintiosities  or  cells^  existing  on  the  maternal  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa, which  are  destined  by  nature  to  receive  it;  and  that  while  extrava- 
sated  in  these  cells,  the  foetal  vessels  deprive  it  of  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  embryo  :  ^ — while  another  party  entirely  denies  the 
existence  of  the  placental  cells ;  and  supposes  that  the  same  benefits  result 
to  the  foetus  —  its  vessels  ramifying  in  close  approximation  to  those  of  the 
mother — although  the  mother's  blood  never  enters  the  placenta  at  all,  nor 
ever,  indeed,  leaves  her  system.^ 

'  This  —  the  oldest  notion  of  the  mode  of  communication  —  has  been  of  late  years  reviTed  bj 
Dr.  Radford,  of  Manchester,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  structare  of  the  human  placenta,  published 
in  1832:  though  at  page  19  he  says:  —  '*The  vessels  are  extremely  minute,  and  (it  may  be) 
only  conTey  the  more  subtle  parts  of  the  blood."  Flourens  also  (Cours  sur  la  G^n^ration, 
1886,  p.  180),  contends  for  there  being  a  direct  communication  in  the  human  subject 

*Rouhault  was  the  first  to  deny  that  any  continuity  of  vessels  existed  between  the  uterus 
and  placenta,  and  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  the  foetal  blood  into  the 
mother's  system  by  absorption,  and  vice  vertA.  (M4moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Roy.  des  Sciences, 
1717,  p.  11.)  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Simpson,  of  St  Andrews,  published  the 
same  opinion,  which  was  held  by  Haller,  Roederer,  Donald,  and  Alexander  Monro. 

*  This  theory,  established  by  the  illustrious  Hunters,  has  been  accepted  almost  universally 
in  the  schools  as  the  correct  description,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  year  1780,  indeed, 
Mr.  John  Hunter  presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  discovered  the  true  structure  of  the  placenta,  and  its  connexion  with  the  uterine  circu- 
lation. He  describes  those  uterine  arteries  which  are  not  employed  in  nourishing  the  organ, 
as  making  two  or  three  close  spiral  turns  upon  themselves,  then  passing  obliquely  through  the 
decidua  into  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  without  any  diminution  of  calibre,  and  there  ter- 
minating by  open  extremities  in  cells  on  the  maternal  surface  of  that  mass.  From  these  cells 
arise  veins  by  large  patulous  mouths,  tchieh  are  wider  than  the  size  of  the  veins  themselves,  and 
entering  obliquely  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  immediately  communicate  with  the  veins  proper 
to  the  uterus,  and  return  the  blood  to  the  mother's  system.  (See  also  his  Observations  on 
Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy.) 

Entirely  corroborative  of  these  views  is  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Hunter.  (Gravid 
Uterus,  p.  48) :  — 

**  For  it  seems  incontestable,"  he  says,  **  that  the  human  placenta,  like  that  of  the  quadru- 
ped, is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  though  blended  together ;  namely,  an  umbilical,  which 
may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  foetus,  and  a  uterine,  which  belongs  to  the  mother ;  that  each 
of  these  parts  has  its  peculiar  system  of  arteries  and  veins ;  that  the  circulation  through  these 
two  parts  of  the  placenta,  differs  in  the  following  manner: — in  the  umbilical  portion,  the 
arteries  terminate  in  the  veins  btf  a  continuity  of  canal ;  whereas  in  the  uterine  portion  there 
are  hUermediale  cells,  into  which  the  arteries  terminate,  and  from  which  the  veins  begin.**  And 
again  he  writes:  "In  separating  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  tchieh  it  commonly practieablt 
with  the  least  imaginable  force,  all  the  vessels  are  torn  through;  and  then  each  broken  vessel  has  an 
open  mouth  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  a  corresponding  orifice  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  placenta.**  Though  the  texture  of  these  vessels  be  so  exceedingly  tender  that 
they  break  with  the  least  force,'*  (page  45).  Also  in  page  42 :  **  They  all  break  through  in 
separating  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  leaving  corresponding  orifices  on  the  two  parted 
surfaces.** 

Both  Dr.  Hunter  and  his  brother,  therefore,  considered  the  placenta  dirisible  into  two 
distinct  portions  —  a  foetal  and  maternal ;  and  they  described  also  two  separate  circulations 
going  on  in  it  simultaneously, — the  one  of  the  mother,  the  other  of  the  child. 

*  Seller  (Die  Gebarmutter  und  das  Ei  des  Menschen,  8.  81,  Dresden,  1882)  ;  Yelpeau  (Em- 
bryologie  Humaine,  p.  G5);  Meigs  (Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  p.  178);  Mr.  Adams,  of  Bancnory 
(Med.  Gas.  vol.  i.  1845,  p.  755),  with  others,  may  be  cited  as  holding  this  opinion. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  describing  the  evolution  of  the  ovum,  because  to  enter  into 
that  deeply  interesting  subject  would  swell  this  work — already  I  fear  too  bulky — to  an  incon- 
venient sixe.  But  as  the  mode  of  connexion  between  the  foetus  and  its  parent,  through  the 
medium  of  the  placenta,  explains  the  violent  hsemorrhages  which  occasionally  take  place  ic 
labour,  and  possesses,  therefore,  a  high  degree  of  practical  importance,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  student  what  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  witness  in 
the  course  of  my  post-mortem  examinations.     Opportunities,  indeed,  of  inspecting  tha  bodiei 
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were  otbert  «r  Ite  bbc  AMmiplMtt  taaHnucsliBg  with  thaw  abore  them  bj  vumerotia  anc 
wide  opeTilnp  aad  mm^  ^Sik  the  4ety«y  ih«  dkitctiaa  wm  e«-ried ;  so  thst  there  Beemed  ti 
be  a  Diiisber  of  iwiniwiK  lijn  nr  licit  if  ihoe  eapadou*  eanaJK,  Ijiiig  one  oter  the  other, 
ftnd  all  fre«l;  anaFtooMHDg  toytChcr:  th»  ci— wjecpce  of  wliich  wooM  be,  thai  in  life  a  yeiy 
^Mksiderable  qiuntity  of  blood  wovM  be  tofiiaisicd  vithin  this  intricate  Yaacular  uterine  net- 
work, in  cl»>*e  proiimitT  to  the  pUe«nt»I  sorface. 

Since  mil  these  aprrturM  appwtd  to  be  ui  t>m^itt  trwftk$^  it  would  seeni  evident  that  those 
uterine  arteries  ikut  are  d^tined  for  the  ierrke  of  the  fc^tna,  do  not  terminate  in  open  mouths 
OD  the  surface  of  the  pbccnta ;  but  in  reins,  a^  in  other  parts  of  the  bodj ;  tbut  the  teins 
soon  become  dilated  mto  wide  canaK  &nd  thst  the  blood,  passinf^  from  a  narrow  channel  into 
one  of  greAter  capacitj,  is  detained  in  the  larger  veflseL  as  tou^t  necessarilj  hnppen  on  the 
common  prindpie*  of  tjdraTatic*,  —  pitb^  amT^le  time  mid  opportumij  for  the  fcetai  blood  to 
uudcrgo  that  salubrious  chauge  requisite  fvr  the  c^miinuuDce  of  tot  till  life.  These  apertures 
are  placed  eiactl?  opposite  to  the  shallow  flinuodctea  or  cells  od  the  maternal  face  of  the  pla- 
^eiiU  descril^  hv  Hunter;  end  wbile  that  maifS  is  In  contact  with  the  uterine  surfnce*  the 
uterine  yeiiiB  are  plugged  by  its  appo^jitiun  ■  so  that  the  membmne  irhich  lines  the  placental 
<je!lf  bj  forming,  a&  it  were,  oue  side  of  the  T^in,  at  that  part  where  the  orifice  exists,  perfecia 
the  inteeritj  of  the  vessel  as  a  continuous  canal.  A  &ort  of  pou^b  is  thxis  produced,  made  up 
of  the  placental  cell  on  one  side,  and  the  diluted  Tein  on  the  oiher^  which  answers  the  double 
purui'fie  of  arresting  the  circulation  through  the  uterus  for  a  longer  period^  n^ud  at  the  ennie 
time  permitting  a  greater  number  of  the  capillary  Tfissels  of  the  placenta  to  come  into  contact 
^ith  the  maternal  blued.  (The  substrince  of  the  foregoing  remarks  was  published  in  my  lec- 
ture, in  the  Medical  GFiiette  for  January  25th,  18S4,  p.  635.) 

There  are  two  circunistancea  which  particularly  militate  against  the  idea  that  the  ftrtenes 
terminate  in  and  tliat  the  veins  commetice  by,  open  mouths  upon  the  placental  surface.  The 
fifHt  in  that  such  a  eommunieation  would  entail  the  neee!?dty  of  the  ve&sela  being  **  torn 
throuirh,"  fts  Dr,  Hunter  expresses  it;  whereas  the  openings  on  the  face  of  the  uterus  are  all 
perfectly  smooth,  their  edges  not  eb owing  the  least  indi cation  of  laceration,  neither  can  any 
trace  of  such  '*  broken  TCSi^ela^'  be  detected  on  tlie  plncentrt.  The  second  is  the  observation 
n.aiie  by  Mr  J.  Hunter  {OhA.  oo  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  134),  that  •'  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  appror^riiited  to  bring  hack  the  bluod  from  llie  plauenta,  commence  from 
tbia  spongy  subsiance  *  j  auch  wide  beginnings  ns  are  more  than  ecjual  to  the  siie  of  the  Teina 
tbemselves."  Tbm  is  so  different  from  what  leJ  remarked  in  the  other  parts  of  the  animal 
economy  ihat  tbe  quotation  of  it!<df  proves  the  veiiia  do  not  originate  in  the  placenta  ;  for  wt 
fan  scarcely  gnppoae  they  would  commence  by  mouths  greater  than  their  own  calibre.     But 
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that  the  cells  of  the  maternal  surface  of  the  placenta  are  applied  against 
the  patulous  orifices  of  the  uterine  sinuses.  It  appears,  from  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Reid  on  this  subject, ''  that  the  innumerable  small,  excessively  tender, 


the  diflSeultj  will  vannh  if  we  look  upon  these  large  openings  in  the  uterine  structure,  not  aa 
the  mcutht  of  the  Teins.  but  as  apertures  in  their  tides  which  are  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
▼eins  themseWes ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  uterine  arteries  terminate  directly  in  the  veins, 
Inetead  of  emptying  themseWes  into  the  placental  cells. 

If  this  be  the  true  description,  the  two  circulations — that  of  the  foetus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  uterus  on  the  other — would  be  carried  on  in  the  following  manner.  The  blood  of  the 
foetus,  flowing  through  the  umbilical  arteries,  would  permeate  the  whole  mass  of  the  placenta, 
and  be  circulated  by  means  of  countless  ramifications  over  the  maternal  face  of  that  organ, 
to  be  returned  to  the  fcetal  body  by  the  umbilical  vein,  commencing  in  an  equal  number  of 
minute  capillary  beginnings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maternal  blood,  determined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  placenta  by  the  tortuous  uterine  arteries,  would  pass  immediately  from  them 
into  the  uterine  veins ;  and  these,  dilating  considerably  at  their  very  commencement,  would 
transmit  their  contents  onwards  in  a  slow,  sluggish  and  torpid  stream.  During  this  partial 
stagnation  it  would  impart  to  the  foetal  blood  the  elements  of  vitality  and  nourishment  by 
means  of  the  innumerable  apertures  that  exist  in  the  tides  of  the  uterine  sinuses.  These 
apertures  being  plugged  by  the  placenta,  the  delicate  placental  capillaries  would  be  brought 
into  close  contact  with,  and  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  the  maternal  blood,  there  being  nothing  but 
their  own  epithelial  covering,  and  the  tender  deciduous  membrane  interposed  between  them 
and  the  vital  fluid  of  the  mother ;  and  as  in  the  lungs  of  the  adult,  the  changes  in  the  blood 
take  place,  notwithstanding  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  and  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  themselves  intervene  between  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vessels,  and  the  air  contained 
in  the  pulmonary  cells, — or  as  the  blood  in  the  branchial  vessels  of  aquatic  animals  is  acted  on 
through  the  oranchial  membrane  by  the  atmospheric  air  pervading  the  water  in  which  they 
swim, — so  the  same  kind  of  alteration  occurs  in  the  foetal  blood  brought  into  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  pure  blood  of  the  mother,  through  the  spongy  and  cellular  coats  of  the  placental 
vessels,  the  thin  and  porous  sheath  in  which  they  lie,  and  the  fine  layer  of  deciduous  membrane, 
carried  over  the  maternal  face  of  the  whole  placental  mass.  The 
extreme  tenuity  of  these  coverings  allows  a  free  interchange  between 
the  foetal  and  maternal  systems,  of  whatever  is  required  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  child. 

The  accompanying  diagram  fVom  Weber,  will  explain  the  mode  of 
termination  of  the  umbilical  arteries.  It  is  a  view  of  the  extremity 
of  a  villus  of  the  chorion,  taken  from  a  mature  placenta,  magnified 
by  two  hundred  and  ninety  diameters.  **  The  ends  of  the  villi  are 
formed  by  the  inosculating  loops  of  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  foetus"  ramifying  on  the  maternal  face  of  the  placenta.  The 
vessels  a  aa  are  full  of  blood ;  6  is  an  empty  one ;  e  e  pellucid  mar- 
gin of  the  villus.  (See  Wagner's  Physiology  of  Development,  by 
Willis,  p.  200;  also  Baly's  Transl.  of  Miiller,  p.  1605.) 

I  can  testify,  from  my  own  observation,  to  the  correctness  of  the 
appearance  delineated;  and  subjoin  a  cut  taken  from  a  sketch 
kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr.  John  Birkett,  by  the  aid  of  the  camera 
lucida.  It  represents  a  simple  loop  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the 
IHnges  of  the  placental  tufts,  magnified  two  hundred  and  seventy 
times,  and  so  strongly  resembles  Weber's  illustration  as  to  leave  no 
doabt  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  drawing.  The  pellucid  margin 
carried  around  the  extremity  of  the  loop  may  be  observed  to  contain 
nucleated  cells.  It  is,  indeed,  a  prolongation  of  the  chorion,  originally  extended  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  villus,  and  encircling  it  as  a  purse,  which  persists  even  after  the  vessels 
have  become  bound  together  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

At  page  204  of  Willis's  Wagner,  and  also  in  that  just  referred  to  of 
lliiUer,  there  will  be  found  the  representation  of  a  large  bunch  of  villi 
from  a  mature  injected  placenta,  after  a  drawing  communicated  by 
Weber.  This  delineation  also  strikingly  accords  with  the  appearance 
presented  by  many  different  portions  of  a  very  finely  ii\jected  placenta 
submitted  by  myself  to  the  microscope.  On  the  following  page,  I  give 
a  sketch  of  one  of  these  portions,  made  by  Mr.  Leonard,  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  It  is  magnified  to  about  50  diameters,  a  a,  the  umbilical 
arteries,  which  in  this  instance  run  much  straighter  by  the  side  of  the 
vein,  than  they  are  wont  to  do.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  arteries 
accompany  the  vein,  and  thst  the  calibre  of  the  two  arteries  together 
appears  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  vein,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  text  above,  b  b,  th<i 
umbilical  vein,  e  c,  coiled  and  convoluted  capillaries,  the  termination  of  the  minute  placental 
Uood-vessels,  forming  a  series  of  vascular  loops,  collected  together  in  very  intricate  fasciculL 
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fikmentous  bands  of  communication  between  tbe  t?ro  surfaces,"  irhich  are 
to  be  observed  when  one  is  detached  from  the  other,  are  some  of  theiDf 
tubea  farming  a  communication  between  the  uterine  arteries  and  the  interior 
of  the  placenta — the  curling  arteries  of  Hunter — whilst  others  are  the  pro- 
longed foDtai  tufts  which  dip  down  into  the  uterine  sinuses;  and  that  a  com- 
plete, closed  connexion  exists  between  the  subdivided 
cavity  of  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  sinuses,  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  latter,  throughout 
the  whole  interior  of  the  former.    The  blood  is  conveyed 
into  the  placental  cavity  by  the  curling  arteries  of  the 
uterus  flj  and  is  returned  from  it  by  the  large  veitiSj 
that  are   commonly  designated   as   sinuses,  k      The 


Of  Into  yearn,  many  obaerrerH  have  doubted  the  aorreotneas  of  tbe  Hunters'  views*  and  ex- 
pkioed  th«  cornice tioti  bvcweea  the  mother  and  h^r  offapriujj^  in  a  mo^nner  tutii^ly  different  from 

tiie  theory  inculcated  by  those  celebrated 
pbiloaopherja;  notwitbjJtauditJg  tbat  Prof. 
Owen  (Bee  J*  Hunter's  Works,  Piitmer*fl 
edUioD,  Toi  iv,  p.  67)  adds  hi  a  bigb  autbo- 
rity  in  favour  of  their  correctneea;  and 
in  flpite  of  tbe  report  made  hy  Messra. 
Btatiley  aud  Moyo  on  Ibe  preparations  of 
impregnated  utefi  preserved  in  tbe  Mu- 
seum of  tbe  Colliege  of  Surgeoni*,  which 
ia  entirely  in  favour  of  tbetu  alio,  (^ee 
Lancet,  June  2*2d,  1833,) 

Weber,  who  has  inveati gated  the  struc- 
ture of  the  placenta  with  much  cnr* 
(Hildebrandt'a  Anatom.  dea  Meusehen,  iv» 
Batid,  S.  4y5)t  aduptiog  tu  a  certain  ex- 
tent ibe  llunteriau  doctiioe^,  tbitiks  that 
tbe  arteries  and  veins  of  the  uterus  peoe- 
trAte  in  ^eat  numbers  into  the  pWenta, 
(See  Willie's  Wagner,  on  Etoveiop.  p.  ^01, 
note.)  Wagner  lubscribes  to  WeKer'a 
Tiews,  OS  does  also  K^ebricbt  [De  Organ, 
qute  Respir.  Fa^tiis  MummaU  Inaerritjnt; 
Prolusio  Acad»  U&fni»,  1837.  Baer 
(Entw.  S.  279)  bayHf  ^'  It  was  long  believed 
witb  Hunter  thai  the  placental  Tesueb  passed  into  cavities:  in  more  recent  times  there  nppcara 
n  growing  dii^poHition  to  regard  these  spaces  as  enlarged  vdm  vntk  ttlremtl^  thin  ipullj." 

Dr.  J.  Reid  (Edmb.  Med.  atid  Surg.  Joum.  voL  Iv,,  p«  4)  describes  and  delineates  tbe  vaseular 
f(£tal  tufts  on  the  maternul  surface  of  the  placenta,  oj  protmig^d  mto  the  uUrine  tinugeJt ;  and 
tbinka  that  the  '^  inner  cost  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother  is  continued  over  each  indi^ 
vidua!  tuft,  no  that  when  the  blood  of  the  mother  flows  into  tbe  plaecnta  it  posses  into  a  large 
sac  formed  by  tbe  inner  coat  of  tbe  vascular  system  of  the  mother/*  *^^  From  this  b&c  the 
maternal  blood  is  returned  by  the  utero-placental  veins,  withDUC  having  been  eitravasated, 
and  indeed  vithout  having  te/t  her  oim  tf/ilem  of  vajith."  It  is  impossible  to  understand  bow 
ibifl  arrange  men  t  could  be  perfected,  if  the  arteries  terminatedi  and  the  veins  commenced,  by 
open  mouths  ^  but  tbe  explanation  would  be  easy,  provided  the  openings  were  at  the  tide  of  th6 
vesseUt  and  ali  those  vessels  formed  a  part  of  ihe  venous  system  of  the  uterus- 

In  tbe  xxvlb  volume  of  the  Traossctions  of  tbe  Medico-Chirurgica!  Socieiyt  1842^  ther«  is  a 
paper  on  the  structure  of  tbe  human  placenta  by  Mr  Dalrymple,  which  displays  much  careful 
obiervation*  He  there  says  positively  thnt  "there  are  no  distinct  or  defined  ceils  constituting 
a  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  ;**  that  its  whole  masa  it^  mnde  up  of  tbe  fu^tal  vesisele ;  and 
that  ^*  tho  decidua,  su  far  from  pervading  the  substtanco  of  the  placenta  au  deep  fts  the  chorion 
or  inner  Hurfiice/'  a^  desoribed  by  Hunter,  ^'doeii  not  appear  to  enter  further  than  between 
the  lobules;  and  the  depth  to  which  i|  thus  penetrates  varies  with  tbe  extent  of  tbe  fissures^*' 
Differing,  therefore,  in  these  material  points  from  tbe  Hunters,  he  must  repudiate  Ibe  whole 
of  the  theory  built  up  on  the  ground-work  of  their  diBseotiouB.  And  his,  ss  well  ilb  I>r,  J. 
Re  id's  observaliuns,  tend  to  bear  out  my  own.  Dairy  m  pie  has  published  two  drawings  illus- 
trative of  his  essay — one  a  double  loop  of  a  placental  villus,  the  other  an  aggregation  or  col- 
lection of  villi :  both  whieb  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Weber's  and  my  own.  In  one  of 
Dalrymple^s,  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  chorion  enclosing  the  Till ua  are  depicted  more  diaUnotlv 
even  than  that  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Birkott. 
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foetal  vessels  being  bathed  in  this  blood,  as  the  branchiae  of  aquatic  animals 
are  in  the  water  that  surrounds  them,  not  only  enable  the  festal  blood 
to  exchange  its  venous  character  for  arterial,  by  parting  with  carbonic 
acid  to  the  maternal  blood,  and  receiving  oxygen  from  it,  but  they  also 
serve  as  rootlets,  by  which  certain  nutritious  elements  of  the  maternal  bbod 
are  taken  into  the  system  of  the  foetus.  In  this  they  correspond  with  the 
villi  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  there  is  this  farther  striking  analogy,  that 
the  nutrient  material  is  selected  and  prepared  by  two  sets  of  cells,  one  of 
which,  (the  maternal,)  transmits  it  to  the  other  (the  foetal),  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestinal  villi  seem  to  take  up  and  prepare 
the  nutrient  matter,  which  is  destined  to  be  still  further  assimilated  by  the 
cells  that  float  in  the  circulating  current.^] 

But  rendering  the  blood  fitted  for  the  continuance  of  life  is  not  the  sole 
office  of  the  placenta ;  it  is  the  means  also  of  conveying  nourishment  to  the 
foetus :  so  that  this  viscus  performs  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  two 
of  the  most  important  systems  of  breathing  life, — the  lungs  and  the  gastro- 
enteritic  canal ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  double  function  may  be 
performed  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  vascular  apparatus  of  this  beau- 
tifully constructed  organ. 

Attachment — The  placenta  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus,  and  it  necessarily  occupies  a  space  equal  to  its  own 
diameter.  It  is  perhaps  most  usually  apposed  against  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  body ;  but  occasionally  it  is  found  at  the  very  fundus,  more  rarely 
towards  the  neck,  and  more  seldom  still  over  the  mouth  itself;  in  which 
latter  case  its  position  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  much  loss  of  blood  when 
the  orifice  opens  in  labour. 

Its  attachment  is  by  simple  apposition,  either  one  or  both  layers  of  the 
decidua  being  interposed  between  the  two  surfaces.  There  is  no  adhesion 
in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts ;  and  whenever  agglutination  does  take 
place,  it  is  the  consequence  of  diseased  action. 

Disease, — The  placenta  is  liable  to  organic  change  of  structure.  Thus  it 
is  sometimes  found  so  soft  as  scarcely  to  bear  the  gentlest  handling  without 
being  broken.  At  other  times  it  is  much  firmer  than  common,  although  no 
other  morbid  alteration  can  be  observed  in  it.  At  others,  granules  or  spiculse 
of  bone  are  strewn  over  more  or  less  of  the  maternal  face,  or  pervade  more 
or  less  the  whole  substance ;  so  that  when  the  finger  is  run  over  it,  it  feels  as 
though  it  had  been  dusted  with  coarse  sand.  In  other  instances,  again,  solid 
tumours,  bearing  much  the  appearance  of  skirrhous  glands,  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  mass ;  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  it  is  hydatidinous.^ 

Twin  placentae. — In  plural  gestation,  a  separate  placenta,  a  separate  funis, 
a  distinct  set  of  foetal  membranes,  and  a  distinct  quantity  of  liquor  amnii, 
are  formed  for  each  child.  The  placenta  are  commonly  joined  together  at 
their  edges,  and  when  regarded  on  the  maternal  face,  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  organ.  But  the  vessels  of  the  one  do  not  anastomose  with 
those  of  the  other ;  —  the  circulations  are  perfectly  independent ;  so  that  the 
blood  of  one  child  does  not  pass  into  the  system  of  its  brother.  One  of  the 
twins  may,  therefore,  still  live  after  the  other  has  died ;  one  may  be  healthy 
while  the  other  is  the  subject  of  disease.     (Plate  24,  fig.  1.) 

It  occasionally  happens,  indeed,  that  a  communication  exists  between  the 

*  Carpenter's  Phjsiology ;  American  £dition. 

*  See  a  paper  on  the  diseases  of  the  placenta,  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Ediab 
lied,  and  6urg.  Jouruail,  April,  1836,  toL  zl? .  p.  265. 
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▼asciikr  systems  of  the  two  chiHren,  though  they  are  both  enveloped  m 
separate  membranee  ;  and  it  has  been  also,  though  very  seldom^  remarked, 
that  both  were  wrapped  ijp  in  the  same  hag  of  membranes,  each  having  a 
funis  of  its  own,  arising  from  a  distinct  root ;  *  and,  rarer  still,  that  the  funis 
having  arisen  by  a  single  branch  from  the  single  placenta,  has  split  into  two 
divisions,  one  to  supply  each  foetu?^. 

Battledore  placenta. — The  navel  string  usually  enters  the  placenta  near 
the  middle;  but  it  soraetiraes  passes  into  it  at  the  edge;  and  not  infre- 
quently the  vessels  divide  into  a  nnmber  of  branches  before  they  arrive  at 
the  substance  of  the  mass.  To  this  formation  the  name  of  battledore  pla- 
centa  is  given  fplate  24,  fig.  2) ;  and  it  is  of  importance,  in  practice^  that 
this  deviation  from  the  natural  condition  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  because 
if  attempts  were  made  to  remove  a  placenta  of  this  description  by  traction 
at  the  funis,  as  soon  as  the  insertion  of  the  vessel  into  its  substance  could  be 
felt  by  the  finger, — while  the  great  part  of  its  bulk  was  still  in  utero, — 
much  danger  might  be  induced^  as  will  be  shown  in  an  after  part  of  this 
publication, 

The  funis  uMBiLiCALrs,  umbilical  cord,  or  natel  btrtno,  is  a  rope- 
like  cord  ninning  from  the  navel  of  the  child  into  the  body  of  the  placenta — 
a  framework  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels^  It  variea  much  in  length — * 
in  some  instances  not  exceeding  six  or  seven  inches ;  in  others  being  more 
than  five  feet.  Its  average  length  may  be  regarded  as  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches.  It  varies  abo  in  thickness,  and  this  depends  on  the 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  a  viscid,  semi-transparent  gelatinous  matter  — 
the  gelatine  of  Wharton — contained  in  cells,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  cord.  These  cells  do  not  communicate  with  each 
other  freely.  Both  the  cells  and  the  contained  gelatine  are  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  blood-vessels  from  pressure*  Plate  28,  fig,  3, 
shows  a  portion  of  the  funis  cut  longitudinally ;  the  dark  spaces  are  the 
cavities  of  the  arteries  and  veins  unoccupied;  the  lighter  parts  show  the 
reticular  cells  filled  with  mercury.  The  preparation  from  which  this  drawing 
was  taken,  proves  bow  slight  the  eonnexiou  between  the  cells  must  be;  else, 
as  the  funis  is  suspended  from  one  extremity  in  the  spirit  which  preserves  it| 
the  mercury  would  run  out  by  its  own  weight. 

The  funis  gives  a  passage  to  three  blood-vessels  —  two  umbilical  arteries 
and  one  umbilical  vein.  The  arteries  are  longer  than  the  vein,  being  con- 
siderably more  tortuous,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  regard  to  the  rami- 
fications of  the  same  vessels  in  the  placenta ;  and  they  generally  continue 
their  course  in  a  spiral  direction,  running  round  the  vein ;  in  the  majority 
of  cases  being  twisted  from  the  left  to  the  right.  (Plates  23,  24,  figs.  1,  2, 
and  3.)  They  sometimes  form  simple  turns  upon  themselves,  as  seen  in 
plate  30,  fig.  2,  aa;  at  others  they  are  twisted  into  fantastic  convolutions, 
giving  the  external  surface  of  the  cord  a  knotty  appearance,  not  unlike 
varices  in  the  legs.  (Plate  27,  fig.  1,  a.)  They  will  run  for  some  length 
siraighter  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  vein.  Sometimes  the  funis  itself  ia 
found  in  labour  to  be  twisted  into  a  loose  knot ;  but  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  produced  rather  by  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  than  to  exist  as 
an  original  complication.  The  vein  is  much  greater  in  its  calibre  than  the 
two  arteries  together;  but  as  the  latter  vessels  are  perhaps  twice  the  kngth 

'  In  &  MS.  not  e-book  that  be!  on  get!  to  mj'  bile  futher,  1  finij  thnt  m  October^  1791,  h«  deli- 
T0red  A  woman  of  twiDS,  tbere  biding  ou]y  oue  plnceDta,  iind  one  bag;  of  i]ieiiibriiDei» ;  tbe  funea 
verc  tnserti^d  ver^  near  each  other.  Ami  oa  F^bruivrj  (jtb«  IB-lUt  one  of  mj  pupilfi  nt  tbo 
LoDdoa  ilofipital  delivered  a  womuQ  of  twius  when  tbera  was  also  onlj  OQe  bug  of  membranes. 
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of  the  vein,  or  more,  the  quantity  of  blood  actually  contained  in  the  two 
arteries  at  one  time  may  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  vein. 

The  vein  possesses  no  valves ;  and  the  arteries  do  not  communicate  i^ith 
each  other  until  they  reach  the  placenta;  when  one  generally  sends  off  a 
large  transverse  branch  to  the  other.  The  arteries  carry  adulterated  blood 
from  the  body  of  the  foetus  to  the  placenta,  and  have  a  very  strong  pulsa- 
tion ;  the  vein  carries  back  again  to  the  foetus  pure  blood  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  both  vitality  and  nourishment.  In  some  respects,  then,  these 
canals  may  be  likened  to  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  but  the  umbilical  vein,  by 
transmitting  the  means  of  growth,  as  well  as  of  the  continuance  of  vitality, 
performs  an  o£Bce  superior  in  value  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  give  pas- 
sage to  fluid  fraught  with  the  principles  of  life  alone.  Whether  much  differ- 
ence of  colour  exists  in  the  blood  transmitted  by  the  vein  and  that  circulating 
in  the  arteries,  is  a  point  not  very  easy  to  determine.  Mayo  ^  asserts  that 
the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  vein  is  somewhat  lighter  than  that 
in  the  arteries.  Granville,  Meckel,^  and  Blundell,^  sigaii))  think  there  is  no 
manifest  difference,  and  the  latter  believes  that  both  contain  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  carbon.*  But  while  we  know  that  breathing  life  cannot  be  sustained 
without  some  alteration  being  effected  on  the  blood  through  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  even  aquatic  animals  are  furnished  with  organs  for 
the  express  purpose  of  purifying  their  blood,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  a  similar  change  is  required  for  preserving  the  vitality  of  the  foetus ; 
and  that  this  function  is  carried  on  by  the  placenta. 

Although  there  is  much  variation  in  the  straightness,  or  tortuositt/y  we 
very  rarely  meet  with  any  variety  in  the  number  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 
In  each  of  two  specimens  preserved,  in  the  London  Hospital  Museum,  there 
is  only  one  umbilical  artery,  which  is  large  in  proportion ;  and  Dr.  Hunter^ 
mentions  that  he  had  seen  many  instances  of  such  deviation,  but  none  in 
which  there  were  two  veins.  Velpeau,®  however,  states  that  two, veins  have 
been  met  with,  and  refers  to  Guillemot^  for  authority.  As  far  as  regards 
the  arteries,  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  on  record  in  which  either  of  the  in- 
ternal iliacs  sent  off  two  umbilical  branches,  so  as  to  form  three  arteries  in 
the  cord.®  Both  the  blood-vessels  and  cells  are  covered  by  the  amnion  and 
chorion ;  —  the  amnion  being  here,  as  on  the  foetal  face  of  the  placenta,  ex- 
ternal. 

The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  the  cord  has  been  a  subject  of 
frequent  discussion ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  differs  much  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  foetus  at  different  times.  The  number 
of  pulsations  generally  ranges  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  the  minute;^  but  it  seems  that  the  foetal  circulation  is  greatly  in- 

'  See  Qranyille,  op.  cit  p.  20. 

*  Manuel  d'Anatomie,  traduit  de  rAllemand,  par  Jourdan  et  Breschet,  toI.  ilL,  p.  794. 
'  Obfltet.  by  Castle,  p.  126. 

*  The  blood  io  both  the  arteries  and  yein  is  of  an  equally  dark  colour,  or  nearly  so. 
(Churchill's  Operat  Mid.  p.  276.)  Dr.  Williams  (Med.  Gazette,  March  1,  1848,  p.  20)  says, 
If  filler  has  proved,  by  direct  obsenration,  that  the  blood  in  the  yeins  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all, 
distinguishable  in  colour  from  that  in  the  arteries. 

*  DMcription  of  Grarid  Uterus,  p.  83. 

*  Traits  de  I'Art  des  Aoeouohemens,  ed.  Bmx.  p.  168. 

*  OSuTres,  foL  p.  886. 

*  Perfect  (Cases  in  Mid.  toI.  ii.  p.  286)  mentions  a  case  communicated  to  him,  in  which  th« 
Amis  was  dbuble,  though  there  was  only  one  child.  He  quotes  Vander  Wiel  for  an  instance, 
where  the  child  had  two  cords  and  two  placentsB ;  and  Schurigius  for  another,  where  thtr« 
were  two  cords  attached  by  a  double  insertion  to  one  placenta. 

*  8ee  ETory  Kennedy  on  Pregnancy  and  Auscultation,  p.  90. 
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fluetieed  not  only  by  causes  exiating  uiihin  its  own  systenij  but  by  accidental 
circumstaticee  affecting  the  mother,  and  external  agencies  to  which  her 
person  may  be  exposed.  Both  the  mental  passions  and  loss  of  blood  from 
the  mother's  body,  with  many  other  causes,  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
foetal  pulse. 

The  funis  is  often  found  coiled  round  the  neck  or  limbs  of  the  foetus;  and 
this  may  embarrass  ns  in  practice. 

When  the  embryo  is  first  visible^  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  ntero-gestation, — 
we  see  nothing  like  a  funis  umbiUcalis;  but  the  newly-formed  being  is  at- 
tached by  its  abdomen  directly  to  the  amnion  J  It  appears  first  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week:  for  some  time  it  contains  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  gelatine  than  during  the  latter  months ;  and  the  vessels,  which  before 
were  perfectly  straight  (plate  20,  figp  3,  e),  assume  a  twisted  character  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  week, 

I>i8ease.  —  The  umbilical  cord  is  liable  to  disease;  the  most  frequent 
derangement  in  its  structure^  perhaps,  is  the  secretion  of  too  large  a  quantity 
of  gelatine  in  its  cells*  This,  if  considerable,  may  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vascular  ducts^  and  occasion  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Thus,  a 
^ij^eased  condition  of  the  funis  may  indirectly  lead  to  abortion,  Plate  21, 
fig,  2,  shows  an  ovum,  in  which  the  funis  is  much  greater  in  circumference 
than  it  should  be,  owing  to  there  having  been  too  much  gelatine  formed.  It 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  embryo ;  but  the  ovum  was  retained  in  ntero  for 
some  time  after  the  cessation  of  its  vital! ty^  as  is  proved  hy  the  thickness  and 
solidity  which  the  involucra  have  acquired. 

Urachus. — Allantois, —  In  the  quadruped,  besides  the  blood-vessels^ 
there  is  another  pervious  duct  running  along  the  funis,  called  the  UKACHUSi 
This  rises  at  the  fundus  of  the  bladder^  passes  out  of  the  foetal  body  at  the 
navel,  and  accompanying  the  blood-vessels  as  far  as  the  ovular  membranes, 
contioues  its  course  till  it  terminates  in  a  bag  between  the  amnion  and  the 
chorion,  called  Allantois:^  thus,  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  communicates 
with  the  allantoia  by  means  of  the  urachus.  In  the  human  subject  there  ia 
no  duct  at  the  full  period  of  gestation ;  but  an  impervious  cord  runs  up  from 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  is  lost  at  the  umbilicus.  This  is  also  called 
the  urachusp  It  is  not  generally  continued  along  the  funis,  though  it  may 
be  Bonietimes  traced  upou  the  cord ;  and  at  the  close  of  gestation  there  is 
no  cavity  between  the  ovular  membranes  answering  to  the  allantois.  Velpeau^ 
and  other  anatomists,  indeedj  have  regarded  the  "albuminous  space"  that 
exists  in  the  early  ovum  as  the  altantois, — it  being  placed  nearly  in  the  samo 
position  as  that  sac  is  in  the  lower  animal.  But,  except  in  situation^  the 
albuminous  space  possesses  no  analogy  with  the  allantois  of  the  brute  crei^ 
tion,  and  less  with  that  of  the  genus  aves. 

It  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  gestation  that  the  allantois  can  be 
discovered  in  the  human  subject.  In  an  embryo  of  a  few  weeks  old,  while 
the  abdomen  is  still  open,  it  may  be  seen  as  a  pyriform,  vascular  bladder, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  new  being,  and  making  its 
way  towards  the  chorion,*    It  eventually  passes  between  that  membrane  and 

*  TliiJ  opinion,  held  by  Hunter,  has  been  oootroTerted  hj  Velpean,  (Traits  des  Acooodi*  ed. 
Brux.,  p^  107,)  who  saya  he  has  Klwayabeeti  ubJe  tit  di»cu?er  a  fuma,  eren  in  the  jouugest  oym 
ke  had  tuet  witb,     gee  >i1ho  CburcblU  (OpertLl.  NJid.  p,  2G2). 

*  From  uXXapTittAS^^  sbAped  Iik«  an  dAAdf,  or  something  between  a  »ijsage  and  black-puddiiig» 
(Se«  Hidden  and  Scott' b  Lexicon.) 

*  Traits  dee  Accouchemetia^  ed.  Brai.  p.  164. 

*  In  the  bumuu  ftctud  the  allantois  rises  frotn,  and  cammunicatei  ivith,  the  rudimentary  im- 
tesdne,  aa  delineated  hy  Coate  (pL  fi"  and  4)  before  the  formation  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
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the  amnion,  and  applies  itself  closely  to  the  chorion.  The  blood-vessels  that 
ramify  upon  it  are  continued  along  the  villous  prolongations  of  the  chorion, 
seeking  an  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  deciduous 
membrane.  When  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  closes,  this  pyriform  sac 
becomes  strictured  at  the  navel,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  umbilical 
cord  is  developed,  it  becomes  pinched  and  compressed,  and  is  gradually  con- 
verted, first,  into  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  and  afterwards  into  an  impervious 
cord.  That  portion  of  the  sac  remaining  within  the  body  of  the  embryo  is 
perfected  into  the  urinary  bladder : — that  external  to  the  foetal  body,  between 
the  amnion  and  chorion,  soon  disappears. 

The  purpose  which  it  serves  appears  to  be  to  conduct  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries ana  vein  forward  towards  the  external  surface  of  the  ovum ;  and  by  this 
means  to  establish  the  first  communication  between  the  vascular  system  of 
the  mother  and  the  embryo ;  and  by  this  communication,  to  accomplish  the 
formation  of  the  placenta  itself.^  The  acknowledged  high  vascularity  of  the 
membrane  constituting  this  cyst  —  its  carrying  the  vessels  onward  as  it  is 
created  (which  vessels  are  indeed  the  rudiments  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein)  —  its  creeping  towards  the  chorion,  and  uniting  itself  indissolubly  with 
that  envelope ;  while  the  blood-vessels  climb  along  its  parietes,  to  reach  the 
walls  of  the  uterus ;  the  appearance  of  vascularity  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion, 
as  soon  as  it  has  become  connected  with  that  membrane,^  and  its  rapid 
removal  after  the  villous  radicles  have  once  imbedded  themselves  in  the 
decidua,  all  tend  to  strengthen  the  idea,  that  the  object  of  its  formation  must 
be  identified  with  the  production  of  a  vascular  connexion  between  the  body 
of  the  young  embryo  and  the  maternal  structure.^ 

The  vssicula  umbilicalis,  or  vesicula  alba,  constitutes  also  a  part  of 
the  ovum  in  its  early  stage.^  It  is  a  minute  sac,  not  larger  at  its  greatest 
magnitude  than  a  small  pea  or  large  shot,  situate  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  possessing  a  pellucid  coat,  formed  of  two  lamiDse  —  an  external 
vascular,  and  an  internal  mucous  layer ;  and  enclosing  a  small  quantity  of 
viscid  transparent  fluid,  whitish,  or,  more  generally,  rather  of  an  amber 
colour,  composed  almost  entirely  of  albumen.  The  largest  on  record  is  men- 
tioned by  Lobstein : '  this  measured  six  lines  in  diameter.  Its  appearance 
is  confined  to  a  particular  stage  of  pregnancy,  being  first  noticed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  second  month,  according  to  most  observers ;  but  Velpeau  * 
speaks  of  its  being  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day  from 
impregnation,  and  says  that  it  has  acquired  its  greatest  magnitude  during 
the  third  or  fourth  week.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  to  enlarge  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  when  its  contained  fluid  becomes 
thicker  and  opaque ;  the  vesicle  itself  then  begins  to  dwindle  in  size,  and 

Balj  (SapplemoDt  to  Miiller,  p.  87)  says  that  when  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  Tesiole,  the 
•Uaotois  communicates  both  with  the  intestine  and  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  the  radi- 
Bents  of  the  kidneys. 

'  Mailer's  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  1582.  Bischoff,  Entwick,  der  Saugeth.  und  des  Menschen., 
p.  129.     Langenbeck  Untersuohengen  uber  die  Allantois.     Gottingen,  1847. 

>Ba]y's  Supplement  to  Miiller,  p.  90. 

■  Coste  describes  and  depicts  ( PI.  2  ■,  8  *,  and  4)  two  umbilical  veins,  as  well  as  two  umbi- 
Beal  artariea  ramifying  on  the  allantois.  He  says  that  the  right  umbilical  vein  soon  disappears, 
■ad  that  it  is  the  left  which  persists  to  the  end  of  gestation. 

* Diemerbroeok  (Opera,  p.  804,  Ultrajecti,  1672)  first  discovered  the  umbilical  vesicle;  but 
he  described  it  as  situated  within  the  amnion.  To  Wrisberg  (Descript  Anatom.  Embryonis. 
OottingaB,  1764)  the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  represented  its  true  situation  between  the 
imnioo  and  chorion. 

*£B«ai  sur  la  Nutrition  dn  Foetus. 

•Op.  oitp.  162. 
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epeedily  disappeara  altogether-  Hunter,  Meckel,  and  others,  have  observed 
it  at  the  end  of  gestation.  When,  however,  it  persii^u  longer  than  usual,  it 
docs  not  continue  to  irrcrease^  hut  at  the  close  of  pregnancy  it  is  as  small  afl 
(t  was  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

From  one  extremity  of  the  vesicle  a  duct  is  sent  out  to  join  the  funis  um- 
bilicalis,  becoming  thinner  as  it  recedea  from  the  bag,  until  to  the  nnked  eye. 
It  is  lost  upon  the  cord  itself.  It  may  be  traced,  nevertheless,  by  the  micra 
scope,  running  along  the  funis,  entering  the  body  of  the  embryo,  anc 
eventually  terminating  in  the  cavity  of  the  cs&cum  or  in  the  ilium,  just  where 
the  two  intestines  communicate  with  each  other.  The  distance  between  the 
vesicle  and  that  end  of  the  funis  farthest  from  the  body  of  the  embryo  varies^ 
being  sometimes  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  at  others  twice  as  much* 

It  is  supplied  with  blood  by  a  distinct  artery  and  vein,  called  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric  vessels  j  the  artery  proceeds  from  tlie  inferior  mesentericj  passet 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence  along 
the  funis;  the  vein  arises  from  the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  traverses  the  funis 
in  company  with  the  artery,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein,  before  that  vessel  enters  the  porta.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels 
shrivel  as  the  vesicle  itself  disappears.  They  have  been  observed,  indeed* 
both  by  Ghaussier  and  Beclard^  in  the  funis  of  a  full-grown  foBtus,  dwindled 
into  white  impervious  cords. 

The  vesicula  umbilical  is  is  doubtless  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  intra-uterine  existence.  This  is  the 
explanation  offered  by  Yelpeau,^  who  supposes,  as  the  fiuid  it  contains  is  so 
highly  nutritious,  that  it  is  intended  to  sustain  the  new  being,  until  the  cord 
and  umbilical  vessels  are  eliihorated ;  or,  indeed,  until  the  ovum  has  become 
closely  connected  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  It  is,  according 
to  him,  analogous  to  the  vitelline  sac  of  the  chick ;  which  it  resembles  in 
shape,  position,  and  connexion  with  the  intestines,  structure,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  enclosed  fiuid.^  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  ia 
a  material  difference  between  the  two;  hecauacj  in  the  chick,  the  ductus 
vitello-intestinalis  is  constantly  becoming  shorter,  until  the  whole  bag  ia 
received  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  while  in  the  human  ovum  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis  is  in  close  approximation  to  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo  until  th« 
formation  of  the  funis ;  after  which  its  duet  elongates  as  gestation  advances;] 
and  it  consequently  recedes  from,  instead  of  approaching  nearer  to,  the  foeta 
body. 

In  Plate  2^  are  represented  two  specimens  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.     Fig. I 
2  shows  the  vesicle  c  floating  loosely,  detached  both  from  the  amnion  h  an^j 
chorion  a;  it  is  suspended  by  the  duct  containing  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
vessels:  the  embryo  is  seen  enclosed  in  the  amnion.     This  ovum   I  should 
consider  to  he  between  five  and  six  weeks  old,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
its  history.     Fig.  3  gives  the  vesicle  a  in  its  natural  position  between  thfl] 
ovular  membrane,  its  fluid  having  already  become  opaque.     This  ovum  is  at 
least  seven  weeks  old. 

[^Circulation  of  the  Foetus, — The  circulation  of  the  foetus  is  peculiar  to  it. 
The  leading  peculiarities  in  the  thorax  are  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  In  the  abdomen,  the  umbilical  artery,  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
the  ductus  venosus.     The  sinus  portarum  differs  much  in  shape  from  the 

•  Ed.  Brux.  1835,  p.  164. 

*  **  The  umbilical  vesicle  and  its  duct  are  known  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  intestine 
as  the  yolk-sac  and  iU  duct  have  in  the  chick.  Hence  the  vesicula  and  the  yolk-sac  are  to  b« 
regarded  as  completely  identical."     (Miiller's  Physiol,  by  Baly,  p.  1676.) 
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adult,  the  middle  has  the  blood  flowing  from  left  to  risht  in  the  foetus,  and 
from  right  to  left  in  the  adult,  as  it  then  comes  from  the  vena  portse. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  the  circulation  in  the  mature  foetus.  The 
fluid  brought  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein  is  partly  conveyed  at 
once  to  the  ascending  cava  by  means  of  the  ductus  venosus,  and  partly  flows 
through  the  vena  portse  into  the  liver,  whence  it  reaches  the  ascending  cava 
by  the  hepatic  vein.  Having  been  thus  transmitted  through  the  two  great 
depurating  organs,  the  placenta,  and  foetal  liver,  it  is  in  the  condition  of 
arterial  blood,  but  being  mixed  in  the  vessels  with  that  which  has  been  re- 
turned from  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  it  loses  this  character  in  some 
degree  before  it  reaches  the  heart  In  the  right  auricle,  which  it  then  enters, 
it  would  also  be  mixed  with  venous  blood  brought  thither  by  the  descending 
cava,  were  it  not  that  a  beautiful  provision  exists  to  prevent  any  such  further 
dilution.  The  eustachian  valve  directs  the  arterial  blood,  which  flows  up- 
wards from  the  ascending  cava,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left 
auricle,  whence  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  whilst  it  also  directs  the 
Tenons  blood,  returned  by  the  descending  cava,  into  the  right  ventricle. 
When  the  ventricles  contract,  the  arterial  blood  which  the  left  contains  is 
propelled  into  the  ascending  aorta,  and  supplies  the  branches  that  proceed  to 
the  head  and  upper  extremities,  before  it  undergoes  any  admixture ;  whilst 
the  venous  blood,  contained  in  the  right  ventricle,  is  forced  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descending  aorta,  mingling 
with  the  arterial  current  which  that  vessel  previously  conveyed,  and  passing 
thus  to  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  foetal 
heart,  though  divided  into  four  cavities,  is  reduced  by  this  arrangement,  to 
the  condition  of  those  animals  which  have  but  two,  for  the  right  and  left 
ventricles  contracting  simultaneously,  they  concur  by  their  united  power  to 
drive  the  blood  along  the  tube  of  the  aorta ;  the  combined  force  of  the  ven- 
tricles is  probably  essential  to  carry  on  the  exaggerated  circulation,  for  it  is 
requisite  to  propel  not  only  the  blood  which  circulates  within  the  limits  of 
the  child's  body,  but  also  that  which  is  sent  far  beyond  to  be  renewed  in  the 
tufts  of  the  placenta.  The  placenta  has  been  supposed  to  have  another  use 
besides  producing  changes  in  the  blood,  namely,  that  of  propelling  it  onwards. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  London,  endeavoured  to  establish  an 
analogy  between  the  functions  of  4ie  placenta  and  those  of  the  spleen. 
The  spleen  was  stated  to  be  an  assistant  circulating  organ,  and  its  particular 
office  was  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the  blood  previous  to  propelling  it 
through  the  liver,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  assumed  the  placenta  effects 
changes  in  the  blood  received  by  the  uterine  and  umbilical  vessels,  and  pro- 
pels it  along  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  same  organ.  It  was  considered  that 
the  impulsive  force  of  the  heart  was  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  whole  capillary 
circulation,  hence  the  necessity  of  the  spleen  and  placenta.  Koellicker  has 
discovered  muscular  fibres,  and  described  minute  malpighian  bodies  in  the 
spleen,  which  would  seem  to  confirm  Mr.  Jackson's  views  with  regard  to  that 
organ  ;  but  no  such  discovery  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  placenta. 

After  birthy  great  changes  take  place  in  the  foetal  circulation.  As  a 
result  of  the  sudden  impression  prcnduced  by  the  atmospheric  air,  violent 
interrupted  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  immediately  ensue ;  by 
means  of  which  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  inflated,  and  space  is  afforded  for 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  supersedes  the  use  of  the  foramen  ovale  and 
ductus  arteriosus.  The  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  cannot  pass  through 
the  umbilical  arteries,  and  does  pass  through  the  ascending  cava  into  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  thence  into  the  lungs ;  where  it  undergoes 
aoalogoos,  but  more  perfect,  changes  to  those  effiec^ed  in  the  placenta,  and  is 


no 
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theti  distiHluted  to  the  whole  hody.  By  degrees,  the  foramen  ovale  closes, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus^  ductus  veuosus,  and  umbilical  arteries,  are  oblite- 
rtte*)*  the  adult  circulation  is  then  established.] 


J 


OF    THB    FOBTUS.  Ill 

FoBtel  CbealAUon,  yUw  on  left  idde. — a,  a.  Spine  and  rllM.  b.  PeWlfi.  c.  Heart  D.  Liver,  k.  Bladder,  r,  v. 
PlafeenU  with  arteries  and  Teins;  it  is  represented  under  size.  o.  a,  o.  Umbilical  cord.— 1.  Right  ventricle.  2, 
L^  veDtriele.  S.  Left  auricle.  4,  4,  4.  Aorta  and  branches.  5.  Pulmonary  artery  at  its  root  6.  Ductus  arteriosus 
from  pulBOoary  artery  to  aorta.  7.  Descending  vena  cava  at  Junction  of  venie  ionominatss.  8,  8.  Ascending  vena 
cava.  9.  Bifurcation  of  aorta  into  primitive  lilacs  10.  External  iliac  artery,  left  side.  11.  Kxternal  iliac  vein,  left 
ride.  12.  Internal  Uiae  arterr,  left  side.  13.  Umbilical  artery,  the  continuation  thereof.  14.  Umbilical  artery  of 
right  side  dotted  off  to  show  its  progress.  15.  External  iliac  artery  of  ritcht  side  dotted  off.  16  External  lilac  vein 
of  right  alda  dotted  ofll  17, 17, 17, 17.  The  umbilical  vein.  It  iii  entwined  spirally  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries. 
TIm  artntos  earry  the  Uood  to  the  placenta,  r,  r.  while  the  umbilical  vein  returns  it  to  the  foetus.  18.  Pulmonary 
vesfda— a,  a,  a.  Sinus  vense  portas  or  portarum.  b.  Vena  portie,  compsrativelv  smnll  at  this  period  of  life.  c.  c,  & 
Hepatk  tarandhes  of  vena  portsa.    d.  Ductus  venosus.    e.  Point  of  di»eharge  of  ductus  venosus  into  the  ascending 


THE    FCETUS. 

The  different  constituents  of  the  ovum,  which  have  been  already  described, 
tre  formed  solely  for  the  protection,  preservation,  and  growth  of  the  foetus  : 
— to  its  necessities  all  the  other  parts  are  contributory  and  subservient.  At 
the  end  of  gestation  the  foetus  ordinarily  measures  about  twenty  inches  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  heel,  and  weighs  nearly  seven  pounds ;  but 
there  is  an  amazing  difference  in  both  respects,  particularly  the  latter ;  and 
the  sise  is  influenced  by  circumstances  not  very  easily  explained.  Generally 
speaking,  males  weigh  considerably  more  than  females,  and  are  longer  by 
about  half  an  inch.^  Some  children  at  full  time  have  been  known  to  weigh 
even  less  than  five  pounds ;  while  many  cases  are  on  record  where  the  weight 
exceeded  double  the  average.  Thus  Baudelocque  mentions  that  he  had  seen 
one  child  at  birth  which  weighed  twelve  pounds,  and  another  thirteen.^  Tho 
late  Dr.  Merriman  delivered  a  woman  of  a  foetus  that  weighed  more  than 
fourteen  pounds.^  Sir  Richard  Croft  saw  one  born  alive  of  fifteen  pounds.* 
Spence  gives  a  case  in  which  the  child  and  placenta  together  weighed  sixteen 
pounds  Dutch  weight,  after  the  brain  had  been  evacuated.^  My  father  once 
delivered  a  woman  of  a  foetus  that  weighed  sixteen  pounds  and  a  half  avoir- 
dupois.* Dr.  Moore,  of  New  York,  states  that  in  1821  a  child  was  born  in 
that  city  that  also  weighed  sixteen  pounds  and  a  half.^  And  Mr.  Bloxam 
delivered  a  child  by  the  forceps,  which  weighed  seventeen  pounds  twelve 
ounces ;  and  whose  length  was  twenty-four  inches.®  This,  and  that  men- 
tioned in  the  note,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  heaviest  well-authenticated 

•  Prof.  Simpson,  in  his  essay  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  quoted  at  page  47  of 
this  work,  which  will  richly  repay  a  careful  perusal,  says,  that  the  average  weight  of  60  boys 
bom  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Edinburgh  was  7  lbs.  9  oz.  1  dr.  each ;  and  the  average 
weight  of  50  girls  was  only  6  lbs.  12  oz.  The  average  length  of  the  males  was  20  inches  5 
lines;  the  average  length  of  the  females,  19  inches  10  lines.  Dr.  Jos.  Clarke,  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Price  (Philosoph.  Trans.  1786,  p.  858)  states  that  he  found  the  average  weight  of  boys  at 
birth,  to  be  7  lbs.  5  oz.  7  dr. ;  and  that  of  girls,  6  lbs  11  oz.  6  dr.  From  this  statement,  we 
should  expect  to  find,  what  really  proves  to  be  the  case,  that  the  birth  of  male  children  is 
attended,  ectteru  paribus^  with  more  delay  and  difficulty  than  that  of  females,  as  well  as  that 
more  boys  are  still-bom  than  girls.  But  Dr.  Simpson  has  further  shown  that  many  of  those 
perilous  casualties  which  complicate  and  embarrass  parturition,  occur  more  frequently  to 
women  giving  birth  to  boys  than  to  girls ;  and  also  that  more  boys  perish  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  extra-uterine  life  than  giris.  And  he  attributes,  with  apparent  justice,  this  series  of  mis- 
chances mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  larger  size  which  the  male  foetus  at  birth  possesses  over 
the  female. 

•  L'Art  des  Accouohemens,  parag.  482. 

•  Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Samuel  Merriman. 

•  Communicated  by  the  same  gentleman.     See  also  Hutchinson  on  Infanticide,  page  15. 

•  System  of  Midwifery,  case  xxv. 

'  Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery,  case  liii.,  first  edition,  Iv.  of  the  second. 
^  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

•  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1888-89,  p.  477.  The  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Owens.  In  the  Med. 
Chirurg.  Review,  October,  1841,  p.  427,  there  is  the  mention  of  a  foetus  that  weighed  nearly 
eighteen  pounds  at  birth. 


foetuses  on  record.  Of  the  three  largest  children  I  was  ever  royself  at 
birth  of,  one  weighed  fourteen  pounda ;  this  was  a  breech  presentation^  and 
the  child  was  born  dead;  another  twelve  pounds  and  one  ounce;  this  I  ex- 
tracted hj  the  forceps ;  it  was  also  dead ;  the  last  weighed  twelve  pounds 
and  three-quarters;  this  was  expelled  naturalljr ;  it  gapped  two  or  three 
times,  but  could  not  be  restored* 

The  usual  positwn  m  which  the  foitus  lies  in  utero  is  the  most  easy,  as 
wdl  as  compact,  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  a  body  of  such  bulk  and 
irregularity.  Its  general  figure  is  that  of  an  oval,  the  long  diameter  being 
placed  nearly  perpendicularly  a^  regards  the  trunk  of  the  mother*  Tbe 
head  ia  situated  towards  the  as  uteri,  the  vertex  being  the  moat  dependent 
part;  the  chin  is  pressed  upon  the  chest;  the  neck  and  back  are  bent  into 
a  curve  ^  the  nates  lie  at  the  fundus  uteri ;  the  thighs  are  Soxed  up  towards 
the  belly,  and  the  legs  somewhat  turned  back  upon  the  thighs ;  the  arms 
are  crossed  upon  the  chest ;  or  one  hand  is  placed  hy  the  side  of  the  head^ 
and  the  other  on  the  cheat  or  by  the  breech ;  sometimes  both  lie  by  the  aide 
of  the  head ;  or  they  may  be  otherwise  variously  disposed.  Thus  one  end 
of  the  oval  is  formed  by  the  vertex^  and  the  other  by  the  breech;  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed  is  most  perfect. 

In  plate  25,  the  foetus  at  maturity  is  seen  foided  as  it  commonly  lies  in 
utero*  But  tbe  funis  umbilicalis  is  there  depicted  twisted  round  the  neck, 
which  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence^ 

The  quantity  of  matter  that  is  contained  within  the  gravid  uterus  at  the 
end  of  gestation  J  provided  we  allow  seven  pounds  for  the  foetusj  on©  pound 
and  two  or  three  ounces  for  the  placenta,  cord,  and  membranes^  and  above 
a  pound  for  the  liquor  amnii, — will  he  between  nine  and  ten  pounds  in  all. 
But  this  w-yi  differ  not  only  according  to  the  eise  of  the  foetus  and  placenta, 
but  also  according  as  the  water  has  been  more  or  less  largely  secreted. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

The  uterus  is  constantly  enlarging  during  the  whole  terra  of  gestntion, 
and  its  increase  corresponds  with  that  of  the  ovum  ;  so  that  its  gmwih 
towards  the  close  of  pregnancy  is  comparatively  greater  from  week  to  week 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  fundus  and  body  are  first  evolved;  and  the 
neck  does  not  begin  to  expand  until  five  full  months  have  passed.  Brfure 
this  time  the  principal  part  of  the  organ  is  globular  in  shape,  and  the  elon- 
gated cervix  projects  from  it  below,  as  is  seen  in  plate  2t>,  fig.  1,  which  is 
copied  from  Hunter's  work,  and  represents  the  back  face  of  the  gravid 
uterus  and  anterior  face  of  the  ^'agina  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
month.  But  in  the  sixth  month  the  fibres  of  the  uterine  neck  begin  to 
develop  themselves;  they  hecomCj  as  it  were,  unfolded  —  the  process  com- 
mencing from  above,  and  by  degrees  progressing  downwards,  —  and  at  the 
end  of  gestation  the  cervix  is  so  completely  opetted  out,  that  it  forms  part 
of  the  general  cavity.  Plate  26  shows  the  gradual  change  taking  place  in 
the  neck  of  the  womb.  Fig.  2  represetita  it  at  the  end  of  the  third  month ; 
fig.  8  at  the  end  of  six  months;  and  fig.  4  just  before  labour  begins*  The 
enlarged  glandulse  JKabothi  are  also  well  delineated ;  and  the  fissured  cha- 
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cause  occaiions  tlie  ov&ries  to  be  drawn  nearer  to  tie  Bubstance  of  the  orgun 
than  they  are  in  the  virgiu  conditiOTi;  while,  from  the  same  cause,  both  tbe 
broad  and  round  llgamcntB  run  almost  pcrpentlicularly  downwards  to  tbe 
pelvic  brinij  instead  of  horizontally,  as  in  tbe  un impregnated  state.  The 
fallopian  tubes  also,  from  the  disposition  of  tbe  ligaments,  lie  for  some  dis- 
tance upon,  and  in  close  approximation  to,  the  body  of  tbe  uterus.  At  the 
termination  of  pregnancy,  the  womb  measures  about  thirteen  inches  in 
length  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth;  and  it  has  acquired  an  ovoid  figure* 
(Plate  27.) 


ON  LABOUR- 


Whe^  gestation  is  completed,  the  utemej  which  during  the  period  of  its 
growth  was  inert,  allowing  itself  to  be  evolved  and  acquiring  a  surprising 
size,  begins  a  new  action,  which  constitutes  the  function  of  LABOi'R,  or  PAR- 
TURITION. These  simple  terms  designate  a  vtry  complicated  process,  em- 
bracing the  dilatation  of  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum, 

The  principal  agent  in  labour  is  the  uterus  itself ;  but  it  is  much  assisted 
in  its  action  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  probably  also 
of  the  diaphragm- 

Under  kbour  the  foetus  is  perfectly  passive ;  so  that  a  dead  child  is  ex^ 
pelled,  generally  speaking,  nearly  with  the  same  ease  as  a  living  one.  The 
ancients,  indeed,  thought  that  the  infant,  by  its  own  struggles,  contributed 
a  great  share  in  procuring  its  freedom  ;  and  -^tius  —  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  whose  works  principally  consist  of  a  compila- 
tion from  those  of  previous  authors  —  especially  mentions  the  death  of  the 
foetus  as  one  cause  of  difficult  labour;  since  it  could  give  no  assistance,  by 
reason  of  its  being  still, ^  IVe  may  presume  this  was  a  prevailing  doctrine 
before  the  time  of  this  writer,  and  it  continued  bo  for  many  centuries  after-^ 

The  action  of  tbe  uterus  is  perfectly  involuntary,  and  consists  in  a  con- 
traction of  tbe  fibres  embedded  in  its  structure,  which  indeed  form  its  pecu- 
liar parenchyma.  These  fibres  obey  in  labour  the  laws  of  muscular  action : 
their  extremities  are  brought  nearer  together,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  length  is  diminished,  they  become  increased  in  thickness.  Thus,  inas- 
much as  the  fibres  run  throughout  the  uterus,  traversing  it  in  all  directions, 
every  part  of  the  uterine  structure  is  lessened  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the 
uterine  cavity  is  decreased,  and  the  internal  membrane  is  brought  into 
forcible  contact  with  the  contents.  By  this  contraction  pressure  is  exerted, 
propulsion  is  produced,  and  eventually  expulsion  is  cflTccted*  Even  after  the 
child  is  born  the  same  kind  of  contraction  goes  on  in  the  uterine  parietes, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  placenta,  and  of  gradually  closing  the  open 
vessels.  It  is  by  this  contraction  that  haemorrhage  is  prevented,  and  the 
safety  of  the  patient  in  that  respect  ensured. 

But  the  auxiliary  muscles  which  assist  the  uterus  in  its  contractions  are 
in  a  great  degree  voluntary ;  so  that  labour  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
mixed  action ;  partly  of  a  voluntary,  but  principally  of  an  involuntary  cha- 
racter :  for  the  aid  which  the  woman  contributes  by  the  exertion  of  her  own 

'  Discourse  16,  chnp.  xxi.  of  Cornainis's  translation. 
'  Vide  Mauriceau,  livre  ii.  chap.  10. 
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will,  18  not  to  be  compared  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  uterus,  which  is 
entirely  independent  of  her  control. 

The  general  features  of  labour  are  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  there  is  an 
infinite  diversity  in  the  details.  Sometimes  it  is  complicated  with  irregu- 
larities and  dangers :  it  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  suffering,  if  the 
patient  be  conscious.^  The  duration  of  the  process  and  the  pain  suffered 
vary  much  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  woman  in  different  pregnan- 
cies. The  pain  endured  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  ute- 
rine contractions ;  sometimes  by  the  resistance  offered  to  the  child  in  its  pas- 
sage ;  but  frequently  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  irritability  or  sensibility 
possessed  by  the  uterus  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  organ  in  some 
women  is  much  more  sensitive  than  in  others :  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  in  the  same  woman  it  may  be  much  more  sensitive  at  one  particular 
labour  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark,  that  if  inflammation  of  the  uterus  were  to  exist  at  the  time  of  labour, 
the  pain  consequent  on  its  contraction  must  be  most  materially  aggravated.* 

The  symptoms  of  labour  may  be  classed  under  two  heads : — those  which 
are  indicative  of  the  approaching  crisis, —  and  those  which  intimate  that  the 
process  has  actually  commenced. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  approaching  labour  are,  first,  a  subsidence 
of  the  uterine  tumour ;  —  secondly,  an  increased  moisture  and  laxity  of  the 
vagina  and  external  organs ; — thirdly,  a  peculiar  degree  of  mental  anxiety. 

1st.  When  about  eight  months  and  a  half  of  utero-gestation  have  passed, 
the  uterus  has  acquired,  not  perhaps  its  largest  size,  but  its  greatest  height 
in  the  person;  its  fundus  has  then  pretty  nearly  reached 'to  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  But  at  the  end  of  nine  months  it  has  generally  sunk  back  to  the 
situation  which  it  occupied  at  the  end  of  eight ;  so  that  its  fundus  may  be 
felt  half  way  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.  This  dimi- 
nution in  volume  occurs,  indeed,  sometimes  suddenly — during  the  course  of 
one  night,  for  instance,  —  and  the  woman,  on  rising  from  her  bed,  is  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  so  much  less  than  she  was  the  day  preceding.  But 
more  frequently  it  is  gradual,  almost  imperceptible  from  day  to  day,  but 
sufficiently  obvious  after  the  lapse  of  several.  It  is  partly  produced  by 
painless  contraction  going  on  in  the  uterine  fibres  themselves,  and  partly  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  organ  within  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  good  symptom,  for  it  shows  us  that  labour  is  disposed  to  commence  in 
a  natural  manner ;  and  also — especially  is  this  knowledge  valuable  in  a  first 
pregnancy — that  the  woman  has  a  tolerably  roomy  pelvis;  for  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  head  will  enter  the  brim,  while  covered  by  the  cervix  uteri,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  readily  descend  into  the  cavity  when  the  os 
uteri  is  dilated.  It  is  a  remark  constantly  made  by  women  when  within  a 
day  or  two  of  their  confinement,  that  they  are  both  smaller  in  size  and  feel 
lighter  and  more  active  in  their  persons  than  they  had  done  for  some  weeks 
before.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  universal  occurrence,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  cases  where  there  exists  a  contraction  of  the  pelvic 
entrance. 

2nd.  The  second  indication  of  approaching  labour  is  increased  moisture, 

*  Under  insensibility  from  apoplexy  or  puerperal  conyulsions,  the  uterus  continues  its  con- 
tractions, though  the  woman  is  unconscious  of  pain ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  where 
ansesthetio  yapours  have  been  inhaled. 

*  Professor  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  rheumatism  of  the  uterus  towards  the  close  of 
pregnancy  '*  far  more  common  than  has  generally  been  supposed.**  (Treatise  on  Obstetrics, 
1849,  p.  261.) 
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relaxation,  an<J  disteneibility  of  the  vagina  and  eKternal  parts^  together  with 
some  alight  tumefaction  of  the  vulva,  the  consequence  of  a  larger  supply  of 
blood  being  determined  to  these  organs.  This  is  very  apparent  not  only  in 
the  human  female,  but  also  in  the  brute  creation.  It  ia  very  usual ;  and 
this  too  is  a  good  symplom,  because  it  shows  that  there  is  a  disposition  in 
the  passages  to  become  relaxed  and  open,  m  well  as  in  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract. It  is  dependent  on  one  of  nature*s  unerring  laws*  Some  physiolo- 
gists would  teach  us  to  believe  that  dilatation  in  labour  is  eiUireig  a  mecha- 
nical  act  —  that  as  the  uterus  contracts  it  propek  the  head  first  through  the 
OB  uterij  by  dilating  it  mechanically,  then  through  the  vagina,  aud  lastly 
through  the  external  parts,  solely  by  the  same  forcible  distension.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  structure  of  the  organs  that  a  mechanical  dilatation  to  such  a 
great  extent  never  could  take  place,  unless  a  corresponding  disposition  to 
relax  were  given  them  at  the  same  time ;  and  therefore  we  must  consider 
the  dilatation  of  the  passages  not  entirely  dependent  on  mechanical  dhten- 
»wn  ;  but  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  referred  to  that  institute  of 
nature  which  induces  them  to  become  relaxed  and  softened,  when  the  uterus 
is  aOout  to  commence  contraction. 

3d.  The  third  indication  of  approaching  labour  is  drawn  from  the  state 
of  the  mind.  We  often  observe  that  many  days  before  any  painful  sensation 
is  experienced,  there  is  a  degree  oi  fidgetiness  or  anxiety  for  the  result  of 
the  case.  This  is  more  strikingly  marked  in  the  lower  animal  than  in  the 
human  subject.  Woman  haa  reason  to  sustain  and  guide  her ;  she  is  confi- 
dently impressed  with  reliance  upon  a  Supreme  Power ;  she  has  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  calling  to  her  aid  the  soothing  comforts  of  religion ;  but  the  brute 
possesses  none  of  these  advantages.  In  our  common  domestic  animals — ^the 
bitch,  the  cat,  and  others,  whom  we  can  watch  narrowly  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  parturition — we  observe  that  a  Jay  or  two  before  the  process 
actually  begins,  they  appear  in  great  distress;  their  cries  are  evidently  not 
those  of  pain,  but  —  if  we  may  allow  it  them  —  of  anxiety ;  and  they  busy 
themselves  in  preparing  a  bed  to  which  they  may  retire,  when  their  time 
comes.  The  same  mental  distress  may  be  remarked  in  the  female  of  our 
own  race,  modified  and  controlled  by  reason,  fortitude,  and  religion. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  that  labour  has  actually  commenced^  are, 
first,  irritability  of  the  rectum  and  the  bladder ;  secondly,  nausea  and 
vomiting;  thirdly,  rigors  or  tremors  unattended  with  any  feeling  of  cold; 
fourthly,  a  glairy  discharge  from  the  vagina,  tinged  with  blood ;  and  fifthly, 
painful  sensations.  These  are  enumerated  in  the  inverse  order,  in  regard  to 
tbeir  importance  as  diagnostic  signs. 

1st.  The  frequent  inclination  to  pass  urine  and  faeces,  dependent  on  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  arises  from  the  contiguity  existing  between 
'  these  organs  and  the  os  uteri,  their  deriving  a  portion  of  their  nervous  supply 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  consequent  sympathy,  through  which  they 
mutually  affect  each  other.  They  are  very  usual  symptoms  of  commencing 
labour  ;  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  process  of  dilatation  going  on  in  tbe 
OS  uteri,  A  desire  to  evacuate  the  bladder  will,  perhaps,  occur  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  although  there  be  scarcely  any  fluid  in  it.  Medicines  are 
of  little  avail  in  this  species  of  strangury ;  but  the  feeling  mostly  disappears 
us  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  tolerably  well  dilated ;  so  that  before 
the  head  comes  to  occupy  tbe  pelvis  it  has  generally  ceased,  Tbe  same 
remark  may  bo  made  with  regard  to  the  tenesmus.  This  symptom  is  more 
distressing  than  the  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  it  may  some- 
times be  relieved  by  a  simple  demulcent  injection ;  if  the  patient  be  sufering 
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much  annoyance  from  it,  and  the  labour  is  progressing  but  slowly,  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  the  enema  with  advantage. 

2d.  Nausea  and  vomiting  very  frequently — ^indeed,  almost  always — attend 
on  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri:  and  we  have  opportunities  constantly 
afforded  us  of  remarking  that  these  two  actions  bear  to  each  other  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find,  when  the  os 
nteri  is  rigid  during  the  first  stage  of  labour — when  it  evinces  little  disposi- 
tion to  dilate  or  relax — when  this  state  has  continued  for  hours,  and  when 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  interval,  even  although  the  pains 
may  have  been  both  frequent  and  strong ;  —  that  on  a  sudden  attack  of 
vomiting  supervening,  not  referable  to  any  external  cause,  a  favourable 
change  is  speedily  produced  in  the  uterine  mouth ;  it  has  become  softened, 
relaxed,  and  is  dilated ;  and  the  process  goes  on  from  that  time  with  compa- 
rative rapidity.  Hence,  vomiting  at  the  early  part  of  labour  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  good  symptom.  And  it  has  even  been  recommended,  in 
cases  rendered  lingering  by  rigidity  of  this  organ,  to  give  emetics  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sickness,  under  the  impression  that  the  act  of  vomiting 
was  the  caiise  of  the  relaxation  taking  place.  It  is  not  the  cause,  but  the 
effect  of  that  relaxation ;  so  that  the  artificial  production  of  vomiting 
is  not  followed  by  the  good  anticipated :  emetics  are  now,  indeed,  seldom 
had  recourse  to  with  a  view  of  forwarding  the  dilating  process ;  although 
nauseating  doses  of  antimony  are  sometimes  employed,  with  beneficial 
results. 

The  matter  ejected  under  this  attack  of  vomiting  is  merely  what  the 
patient  has  lately  taken  into  the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  healthy  secretions 
of  that  viscus,  and  perhaps  with  a  little  bile.  The  effort  itself  is  not  attended 
with  much  straining :  it  is  more  inconvenient  than  painful.  It  seldom  lasts 
any  length  of  time : — there  are  a  few  paroxysms,  and  then  it  ceases.  Some- 
times, however,  it  will  continue  to  distress  and  harass  the  patient  for  many 
hours.  In  such  cases  it  may  perhaps  be  dependent  on  a  deranged  state  of 
the  stomach  itself,  or  some  other  cause,  besides  the  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween that  viscus  and  the  os  uteri.  The  exhibition  of  an  effervescent 
draught,  with  five  or  six  minims  of  laudanum,  will  then  be  found  the  most 
serviceable  as  well  as  most  grateful  medicine.  But  in  ordinary  cases  no 
remedies  will  be  required. 

Vomiting  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  then,  may  be  regarded  in  a 
favourable  light,  rather  than  otherwise,  as  indicative  of  the  softening  pro- 
cess going  on  in  the  os  uteri.  But  it  behoves  us  to  discriminate  most  care- 
fully this  kind  of  vomiting  from  that  which  takes  place  under  protracted 
labour,  —  long  after  the  first  stage  has  terminated,  and  when  the  system  is 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  —  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  very  worst  signs  we 
can  observe.  There  is  not  much  probability  that  a  mistake  should  be  made 
in  this  particular ;  —  the  one  appears  early  in  the  labour ;  the  other  most 
likely  after  the  patient  has  been  in  pain  a  great  many  hours : — accompany- 
ing this  there  are  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion ;  the  woman  is  in  good  spirits, 
the  pulse  is  not  much  accelerated,  and  the  countenance  is  not  dejected ;  — 
with  the  other  there  appear  progressive  symptoms  of  urgent  distress,  which 
will  hereafter  be  specially  enumerated.  The  matter  ejected  from  the 
stomach  would  also  be  a  guide,  if  any  doubt  existed.  In  the  first  kind  it 
consists  of  what  the  patient  has  last  taken  mixed  with  the  natural  secre- 
tions ;  when  it  is  the  effect  of  exhaustion,  it  is  a  deranged  secretion  —  and 
this  is  sometimes  formed  in  astonishingly  large  quantities;  —  and  in  the 
worse  cases  it  is  foetid,  dark  in  colouri  of  a  greenish  cast,  or,  like  the  matter 
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vomited  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever,  possessing  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  coffee-grounds. 

8d.  Another  symptom  frequently  accompanying  the  commencement  of 
labour  is  the  occurrence  of  shivering,  or  tremors  unattended  with  any  sen* 
sation  of  cold.  This  also  is  dependent  on  the  opening  of  the  os  uteri. 
Such  rigors  are  seldom  distressing ;  the  patient  pays  but  slight  regard  to 
them ;  she  perhaps  feels  a  little  chilly,  or  shivers  in  a  trifling  degree,  and 
she  may  experience  many  cold  fits ;  but  when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  they 
disappear.  They  are  neither  connected  with  any  irregular  arterial  action, 
nor  with  pain  in  the  head  or  other  bad  symptom.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
are  sufSciently  intense  to  shake  the  bed  on  which  she  lies,  and  cause  her 
teeth  to  chatter  as  if  she  were  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  ague  fit ;  and  although 
she  complains  of  being  very  much  chilled,  the  surface  may  be  warmer  than 
natural.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  use  any  other  means  than  to  add  an 
extra  covering  to  her  person,  and  exhibit  any  warm  diluent  that  she  fancies. 

This  simple  shivering  must  be  distinguished  from  that  state  in  which  the 
frame  is  violently  agitated,  and  which  is  a  species  of  convulsions  of  the  most 
dangerous  character  that  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work, 

4th.  The  next  symptom  to  be  noticed,  is  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  of 
a  glairy  character,  tinged  with  blood,  technically  termed,  in  the  language  of 
the  lying-in-room,  a  shew.  It  consists  of  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
vaginal  surface,  mixed  with  the  gelatinous  mucus  which  had  previously 
blocked  up  the  uterine  neck,  and  which  is  allowed  to  escape  when  the  os 
uteri  opens;  and  of  blood  poured  out  from  those  small  vessels  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  uteri,  which  ran  into  the  deciduous  membrane,  and  which  are 
rendered  patulous  by  the  separation  of  that  membrane,  as  soon  as  the  dila* 
tation  of  the  womb  commences. 

This  is  a  stronger  symptom  of  labour  having  commenced  than  any  I  have 
yet  mentioned.  When,  indeed,  this  ^^shew"  takes  place  at  the  full  period 
of  pregnancy,  or  near  it, — especially  if  it  be  attended  with  periodical  pains, 
—  we  may  be  almost  certain,  even  before  we  make  an  examination,  that  the 
process  has  actually  begun.  A  considerable  loss  of  blood  towards  the  close 
of  pregnancy  will  be  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name.  Such  hsemor- 
rhages,  however,  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  parturi- 
tion, unless  there  be  observed  mixed  in  the  discharge  the  glairy  gelatine  that 
had  before  occupied  the  cervix  uteri. 

5th.  But  of  all  the  symptoms  announcing  the  access  of  labour,  pain  is  the 
most  prominent.  This  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres, 
and  is  referred  from  the  uterine  region  to  the  loins,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  Labour-pain  is  merely  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  uterine  action ;  and  the  two  phrases  are  used  synonymously, 
as  well  by  all  writers,  as  teachers  of  obstetric  medicine.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  uterus  itself,  partly  by 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  parietes  of  the  organ  by  the  uterine  contents, 
during  contraction,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  some  part  of  the  ovum 
against  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  under  the  process  of  dilatation.  So  that  it 
has  three  sources  —  one  dependent  on  the  simple  action  which,  like  the  spas- 
iDodic  contraction  of  muscles,  is  attended  with  suffering  —  another,  that  of 
opposed  propulsion — and  the  third,  that  of  distension  of  the  passages.  As 
a  general  principle,>  it  may  be  said  that  the  stronger  the  uterus  acts,  the 
greater  is  the  pain.  In  some  women  painful  sensations  accompany  the  very 
first  commencement  of  dilatation,  before  the  os  uteri  has  attained  a  diameter 
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sufficient  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger :  in  other  instances,  the  organ  will 
have  been  opened  to  a  considerable  extent  before  any  pain  is  experienced ; 
80  that  labour  has  made  great  progress  unobserved  and  unnoticed.  These 
are  the  cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  process  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  effect  of  three  or  four  pains.  We  cannot  imagine  that  such 
complicated  actions  could  be  perfected  by  so  slight  an  effort :  and  we  have 
proof  to  the  contrary  daily  presented  to  our  observation.  The  explanation 
is  easy,  on  the  ground  that  dilatation  has  been  accomplished  without  any 
sensation  of  pain ;  and  that  the  expulsive  efforts  alone  have  been  attended 
with  suffering. 

Uterine  action,  and  therefore  labour-pains,  may  be  suspended  or  removed 
by  many  causes :  opiate  medicines  taken  into  the  stomach,  injected  into  the 
rectum,  or  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  will  usually 
abate  the  contractions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Passions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind,  as  fright  or  sudden  surprise,  but  especially  those  of  a  depressing 
character,  such  as  deep  grief,  or  more  transient  sorrow,  will  also  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  disappointment  occasioned  by  a  stranger  entering  the 
room  when  the  patient  expected  her  own  attendant,  has  been  known  to  put 
a  stop  to  labour,  in  the  midst  of  its  most  active  operations,  and  to  suspend 
it  for  many  hours.  It  is  principally  on  this  account  that  we  are  careful  to 
prevent  a  woman  in  labour  becoming  suddenly  acquainted  with  any  news 
that  is  likely  to  shock  her. 

Labour-pains  are  not  constant,  but  periodical ;  they  intermit  with  intervals 
of  ease,  as  the  contractions  alternate  with  relaxations.  When  the  uterus  is 
inactive,  there  is  neither  any  pressure  against  its  contents,  nor  any  forcing 
of  them  through  the  os  uteri,  and  the  painful  sensations  for  the  time  cease. 

At  the  commencement  there  is  merely  a  feeling  of  uneasiness ;  and  when 
active  pains  first  begin,  they  are  short,  weak,  and  occur  at  long  intervals ; 
by  degrees  they  become  more  frequent,  longer,  and  stronger ;  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  birth  there  is  one  continued  effort  at  expulsion,  lasting,  per- 
haps, for  three  or  four  minutes  uninterruptedly. 

The  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  attended  with  different  sensations,  as 
also  with  a  different  expression  of  suffering  at  the  different  periods  of  labour. 
Those  pains  which  depend  on  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  are  described  by 
the  woman  as  being  of  a  grinding  or  cutting  character.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  a  moaning  noise ;  if  the  patient  be  walking  about  the  room,  she 
will  rest  on  her  attendant's  arm,  bend  herself  a  little  forward  for  a  few 
seconds,  utter  a  subdued,  grumbling  noise,  and  then  resume  her  exercise ; 
or,  if  she  be  sitting  in  a  chair,  she  will  shrink,  as  it  were,  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass, press  the  elbows  of  the  chair  with  some  degree  of  force,  give  utterance 
to  the  same  kind  of  moaning  sound,  and  gradually  stretch  herself  out  again. 
When,  however,  dilatation  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  as  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  is  propelled  through  the  mouth  low  down 
into  the  vagina,  the  pains  become  of  a  forcing  nature ;  and  the  expression 
attending  them  is  very  different  from  that  just  described.  Under  these 
expulsive  pains  the  breath  is  held  in,  and  the  patient  forces  down  and  strains 
as  though  she  were  passing  hardened  faeces.  She  gives  no  audible  evidence 
that  she  is  in  pain,  or  perhaps  she  will  make  the  smothered  noise  which  is 
usually  attendant  on  a  great  effort ;  until  towards  the  close  of  the  paroxysm, 
when  an  expression  of  more  acute  suffering  is  manifested.  And  when  the 
head  is  resting  on  the  perineum,  distending  the  external  structures,  and  just 
about  to  pass  out,  she  cannot  restrain  herself  from  permitting  a  loud  shriek, 
or  kind  of  wild  cry,  to  escape  her. 
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Spurious  Pains. — But  the  presence  of  pain,  even  if  it  be  periodical,  is 
not  always  symptomatic  of  labour  having  begun ;  for  towards  the  end  of  ges- 
tation, women  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  loins  and  bowels,  simulating  true 
labour-pains  in  some  respects,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  uterine 
action  :  hence  they  are  called  spurious  or  false  pains.  Sometimes  they  are 
confined  in  their  situation,  at  others  they  are  erratic ;  sometimes  they  return 
at  tolerably  certain  intervals ;  more  frequently  they  are  very  irregular  in 
their  recurrence.  They  are  often  connected  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and 
sometimes  attended  with  involuntary  spasms  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  which  cause  the  woman  to  bear  down  and  believe  herself  in  labour. 
Occasionally,  also,  a  copious  waterv  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  os  uteri 
occurs,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  that  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  have  broken ; 
at  other  times  an  involuntary  gush  of  urine  takes  place  under  the  pains, 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  liquor  amnii.  If  it  be  urine  that 
passes,  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  odour ;  if  a  secretion  from  the 
fflandulae  Nabothi,  it  will  be  observed  to  dribble  away  slowly,  rather  than  to 
be  evacuated  with  a  sudden  burst. 

False  pains  generally  come  on  at  night ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  will 
annoy  the  patient  for  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  real  labour,  harass- 
ing her  much  by  their  severity,  and  preventing  her  obtaining  any  sound, 
refreshing  sleep.  At  others,  they  appear  only  a  few  hours  prior  to  the 
accession  of  true  uterine  action ;  and  in  the  principal  number  of  instances 
they  are  wanting  altogether.  They  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  pri- 
mary pregnancies  than  afterwards. 

Causes. — Both  the  seat  and  causes  of  false  pains  are  very  various.  They 
may  be  situated  in  any  of  the  pelvic  or  abdominal  viscera,  or  in  any  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk.  Thus  the  iliaci  interni,  the  psoas, 
the  abdominal,  or  the  external  muscles  of  the  back,  may  any  of  them  be 
affected  Vrith  spasm,  consequent  on  too  long  a  walk,  or  over-exertion,  or 
fatigue  of  any  kind ;  and  these  pains  are  not  unlike  the  throes  of  parturi- 
tion. Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  or  a  prolapsed  state  of  the 
latter  viscus  below  the  cervix  uteri,  may  also  occasion  the  same  distress. 
But  the  most  frequent  cause  is  irritation  existing  in  the  lower  bowels,  or  an 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  throughout.  Diarrhoea,  the 
evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  more  particularly  constipation,  are, 
of  all  the  many  causes,  those  to  which  false  pains  may  be  most  usually 
traced. 

[These  false  pains, are  in  many  cases  the  result  of  rheumatism  of  the 
uterus,  and  are  often  the  cause  of  great  distress  and  disappointment  to  the 
patient,  who  generally  supposes  herself  in  incipient  labour.  Vaginal  exami- 
nations in  these  cases  sometimes  reveal  to  the  touch  a  partially  dilated  os 
uteri  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  labour  really  supervenes. 
Such  cases  yield  readily  to  opiate  enemata  and  a  constitutional  treatment 
of  the  iodide  of  potash  and  tincture  of  aconite  root.] 

Diagnosis.  —  It  is  only  in  sensation,  however,  that  spurious  pains  bear 
any  affinity  to  those  of  parturition.  They  difier  in  their  seat,  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  return  and  duration,  and  in  their  intensity  not  progressively 
increasing ;  moreover,  they  are  seldom  attended  by  any  of  the  other  symp- 
toms which  usually  accompany  the  pains  of  labour.  False  pains,  then,  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  situation :  instead  of  commencing  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  loins,  and  being  extended  to  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  they  are 
probably  felt  higher  up  in  the  back,  or  towards  one  or  other  side ; — by  their 
shifting  their  position :  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  constant  to  one  spot ;  they 
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are  mostly  erratic; — but  they  may  especially  be  known  by  the  length  of 
their  duration  and  their  irregular  returns.  Thus,  true  pains  at  the  beginning 
of  labour  are  short,  weak,  and  the  intervals  between  them  long ;  and  they 
increase  in  frequency  and  intensity  as  the  process  advances :  false  pains,  on 
the  contrary,  observe  no  kind  of  regularity,  either  in  regard  to  the  periods 
of  their  return,  or  to  their  progressively  becoming  more  frequent  or  severe. 

But  the  best  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  true  from  false 
pains  is  an  examination  of  the  uterus  externally  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  internally  by  the  vagina.  If  the  pains  be  those  of  uterine 
contraction,  our  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen  will  detect  the  uterine 
structure  becoming  harder,  firmer,  denser,  and  somewhat  smaller,  with  each 
pain,  until  it  arrives  at  its  acm^ ;  it  then  more  or  less  slowly  relaxes,  and 
acquires  the  same  degree  of  flaccidity  which  it  possessed  when  the  hand  was 
first  applied. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  every  case  where  the  abdomen  becomes  harder  under 
pain  that  uterine  contraction  is  the  cause ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  alteration  so  perceptible  to  our  sensation  is  occasioned  by  spasm  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  If  the  fibres  of  these  muscles  act  irregularly,  and 
embrace  the  uterus  closely,  the  compression  which  it  undergoes  communi- 
cates to  the  hand  a  deceptive  feeling  of  progressively  increasing  hardness, 
as  though  it  were  itself  contracting ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate, by  the  external  application  of  the  hand,  between  the  one  cause  of  pain 
and  the  other.  But  an  examination  per  vaginam  will  at  once  clear  up  the 
difficulty.  If,  in  the  inquiry  thus  instituted,  we  find  the  os  uteri  at  all  open 
—  even  should  its  diameter  be  not  larger  than  will  admit  the  point  of  the 
finger — if  we  find  that  with  each  pain  its  edge  becomes  stretched  like  a  cord 
around  the  membranes  which  are  protruded  through  it  —  if  we  find  that  the 
membranes  are  propelled  downwards,  and  become  tense  with  each  pain, 
retreat  and  become  flaccid  when  the  pain  goes  off — and  if  with  the  recession 
of  the  membranes  we  observe  that  the  os  uteri  also  regains  its  original  flac- 
cidity, we  may  be  sure  that  the  tense  condition  is  produced  by  a  propulsion 
of  the  uterine  contents,  and  this  can  only  be  efi'ected  by  a  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres :  so  that  such  pains  are  certainly  those  of  labour. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  discover  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  per- 
fectly close — that  there  is  no  attempt  at  dilatation — no  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing the  finger  within  it,  and  yet  the  patient  is  complaining  of  violent 
pain,  and  using  bearing-down  efibrts,  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  the  sufier- 
mg  she  is  enduring  does  not  arise  entirely,  if  at  all,  from  uterine  action. 
Still  it  is  possible,  and  not  unlikely,  that  the  os  uteri  may  be  opened  to  some 
extent,  that  we  may  be  able  to  feel  the  presenting  part  of  the  child ;  and 
the  pains,  notwithstanding,  may  be  spurious  —  active  labour  may  not  have 
come  on.  Even  here  we  may  distinguish  the  true  cause  by  ascertaiuine 
whether  with  each  paroxysm  the  disc  of  the  os  uteri  becomes  tense,  and 
whether  at  the  same  time  the  membranes  protrude.  If  there  be  no  change 
in  the  os  uteri,  even  although  it  will  readily  give  passage  to  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  if  there  be  no  propulsion  of  the  membranous  bag  when  the  pain 
is  urgent,  that  pain  is  assuredly  not  the  result  of  uterine  action. 

Whenever  any  doubt  exists,  it  is  necessary  that  these  examinations  should 
be  instituted,  —  first,  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  of  the  os  uteri,  in  order  to 
make  the  case  clear.  It  is  probable  that,  by  merely  laying  the  hand  on  the 
uterus  externally,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  uterine  pain ;  but  if  that 
proceeding  does  not  bring  conviction,  it  is  right  gently  and  delicately  to 
msist  on  making  an  internal  examination.     The  woman  may  object  to  this 
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vomited  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever,  possessing  somewhat  the  appear-* 
ance  of  coffee-grounds. 

8d.  Another  symptom  frequently  accompanying  the  coinmenceinent  of 
labour  is  the  occurrence  of  Bbivering,  or  tremors  unattended  irith  any  st*n- 
sation  of  cold.  This  also  is  dependent  on  the  opening  of  the  as  uteri. 
Such  rigors  are  seldom  distressing ;  the  pfitient  pays  but  slight  regard  to 
them;  she  perhaps  feels  a  little  chilly,  or  shivers  in  a  trifling  degree,  und 
she  may  experience  many  cold  fits;  but  when  the  oa  uteri  is  dilated  they 
disappear.  They  are  neither  connected  with  any  irregular  arterial  action, 
nor  with  pain  in  the  head  or  other  bad  symptom.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
are  sufSciently  intense  to  shake  the  bed  on  which  she  lies,  and  cause  her 
teeth  to  chatter  as  if  she  were  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  ague  fit ;  and  although 
she  complains  of  being  very  much  chilled,  the  surface  may  be  warmer  than 
natural.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  use  any  other  means  than  to  add  an 
extra  covering  to  her  person,  and  exhibit  any  warm  diluent  that  she  fancies. 

This  simple  shivering  must  be  distinguished  from  that  state  in  which  the 
frame  is  violently  agitated,  and  which  is  a  species  of  convulsions  of  the  most 
dangerous  character  that  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work. 

4th,  The  next  symptom  to  be  noticed,  is  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  of 
a  glairy  character,  tinged  with  blood,  technically  termed,  in  the  language  of 
the  lying-in-room,  a  shew.  It  coosista  of  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
vaginal  surface,  mixed  with  the  gelatinous  mucus  which  bad  preifioualy 
blocked  up  the  uterine  neck,  and  which  is  allowed  to  escape  when  the  on 
uteri  opens;  and  of  blood  poured  out  from  those  small  vessels  of  the 
08  and  cervix  uteri,  which  ran  into  the  deciduous  membrane^  and  which  are 
rendered  patulous  by  the  separation  of  that  membrane,  as  soon  aa  the  dil^ 
tation  of  the  womb  con)mencea. 

This  is  a  stronger  symptom  of  labour  having  commenced  than  any  I  have 
yet  mentioned,  WheUt  indeed,  this  "shew"  takes  place  at  the  full  period 
of  pregnancy,  or  near  it, — especially  if  it  be  attended  with  periodical  pains, 
—  we  may  be  almost  certain,  even  before  we  make  an  examination,  that  the 
process  has  actually  begun.  A  considerable  loss  of  blood  towards  the  close 
of  pregnancy  will  be  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name.  Such  haemor- 
rhages, however,  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  aa  indications  of  parturi- 
tion, unless  there  be  observed  mixed  in  the  discharge  the  glairy  gelatine  that 
had  before  occupied  the  cervix  uteri, 

5th.  But  of  all  the  symptoms  announcing  the  access  of  labour,  pain  is  the 
most  prominent.  This  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres, 
and  is  referred  from  the  uterine  region  to  the  loinsj  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  Labour^pain  is  merely  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  uterine  action ;  and  the  two  phrases  are  used  synonymously, 
as  well  by  all  writers,  as  teachers  of  obstetric  medicine.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  uterus  itself,  partly  by 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  parietes  of  the  organ  by  the  uterine  contents, 
during  contraction,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  some  part  of  the  ovum 
against  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  under  the  process  of  dilatation.  So  that  it 
has  three  sources  —  one  dependent  on  the  simple  action  which,  like  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  muscles,  is  attended  with  suffering  —  another,  that  of 
opposed  propulsion — and  the  third,  that  of  distension  of  the  passages.  As 
a  general  principle,>it  may  be  said  that  the  stronger  the  uterus  acts,  the 
greater  is  the  pain.  In  some  women  painful  sensations  accompany  the  very 
first  commencement  of  dilatation,  before  the  os  uteri  has  attained  a  diameter 
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1st,  Natural. 

2d,  Difficult,  or  Laborious, 

3d,  Preternatural. 

4th,  Complex. 

The  First  Class,  or  natural  labour,  admits  of  no  subdivisions ;  and  it 
may  be  defined,  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  presents ; — in  which 
not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  are  occupied  from  the  commencement  of 
true  uterine  action  to  the  termination  of  the  process ;  in  which  nothing  ex- 
traordinary happens,  nothing  of  a  dangerous  or  alarming  tendency  super- 
yenes  throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  the  case.  And  that  labour  is  deemed 
natural,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term  which  I  offer,  if  any  part  of  the 
head  present,  even  although  it  be  the  forehead  or  face  itself,  provided  all 
the  circumstances  enumerated  concur.^ 

The  second  class — laborious — is  divided  into  two  orders : 

-4,  Lingering. 
B,  Instrumental. 

To  constitute  this  class,  also,  it  is  necessary  that  the  head  should  present : 
and  the  first  order  defines  those  labours  in  which,  under  a  head  presentation, 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  are  occupied  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  case ;  but  in  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  instrumental 
interference,  and  during  the  progress  of  which  no  dangerous  symptoms  arise, 
nothing  calling  for  anxiety  occurs,  except  the  unusual  lapse  of  time. 

The  second  order  of  this  cla^s — instrwrnen^aZ— embraces  all  cases  of  head 
presentation  which  require  to  be  terminated  by  instruments.  It  includes 
two  species : — 

0,  those  cases  which  can  be  managed  by  the  use  of  instruments  perfectly 
compatible  both  with  the  life  of  the  child  and  of  the  mother,  as  well  as 
the  safety  and  continuity  of  the  mother's  structures ;  such  as  aro  termi- 
nated by  the  forceps  or  vectis. 
t,  those  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  instruments  incom- 
patible either  with  the  life  of  the  child,  or  with  the  safety  and  continuity 
of  the  mother's  structures — ^labours,  indeed,  which  are  completed  by  cut- 
ting instruments. 

head  presents,  and  the  whole  labour  is  terminated  in  twenty-four  hours ;  preternatural^  wheu 
some  other  part  of  the  child  is  the  presenting  part;  labours  with  flooding;  laborxout^  when 
instraments  are  required :  and  anomahiUt  when  some  extraordinary  symptoms  are  superadded. 
AshweU  makes  three :  natural,  difficulty  suid  flooding.  Merriman  arranges  aU  labours  under  two 
classes  only:  eutokia  (fv,  easily,  happily,  and  t6kos,  labour,)  and  di/atokia,  (Hs,  with  difficulty, 
and  riMos;)  but  in  the  second  he  introduces  fifteen  orders,  embracing  every  circumstance  that 
can  in  any  way  render  the  case  tedious,  difficult,  or  dangerous.  Conquest  includes  all  labours 
in  two  classes — natural  t^nd  preternatural ;  and  divides  the  second  class  into  six  orders.  Power 
dasees  them  also  under  the  two  heads  eutokia  and  dyatokia ;  and  he  divides  the  latter  class  into 
three  orders — nervota,  mechanica,  and  aceidentalia,  into  which  he  introduces  twenty-four  genera. 
Byui  makes  four  classes — natural,  preternatural,  manual,  and  inetrumental :  which  he  subdivides 
into  forty-three  orders.  Burns  multiplies  the  classes  to  seven — natural,  premature,  preternatural, 
t§dioHS,  labariout,  impracticable,  and  complicated;  all  of  which  terms  are  sufficiently  plain  lo  con- 
vey their  own  meaning.  The  arrangement  I  have  adopted  is  Denman's,  so  far  as  regards  the 
eUssM  (which  Hamilton  and  Lee  also  employ) ;  but  I  have  made  some  alteration  in  the  sub- 
diTisions. 

*  Many  authors  have  regarded  natural  labour  as  much  more  contracted  in  its  features 
Thus  Maurioeau  considered  it  essential  that  the  foetus  should  be  living ;  Bums,  that  it  should 
have  arrived  at  intra-uterine  maturity;  Baudelocque,  that  the  vertex  should  present;  Merri- 
man, Bums,  and  Campell,  define  it  a  vertex  presentation,  under  which  the  face  turns  into  the 
hoUow  of  the  sacrum,  before  expulsion.  There  is  some  difference  also  in  the  limit,  with  regard 
to  time,  proposed  by  different  writers ;  thus  Dr.  Cooper  restricts  the  period  to  twelve,  and 
Power  to  aiz  hours. 
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Spurious  Paiks, — But  the  presence  of  pain,  even  if  it  be  periodical,  ii 
not  always  symptomatic  of  labour  having  begun ;  for  towards  the  end  of  ges- 
tation, women  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  loins  and  bowels,  simulating  trae 
labour-pains  in  some  respects,  hut  not  connected  in  any  way  with  uterine 
action :  hence  they  are  called  spurious  or  fahe  pain^*  Sometimes  they  ara 
confined  in  their  situation,  at  others  they  are  erratic  \  sometimes  they  return 
at  tolerably  certain  intervals :  more  frequently  they  are  very  irregular  in 
their  recurrence.  Thoy  are  often  connected  with  dyspeptic  aymptoras,  and 
sometimes  attended  with  involuntary  spasms  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  which  cause  the  woman  to  bear  down  aud  believe  herself  in  labour* 
Occasionally,  also,  a  copious  watery  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  os  uteri 
occurs,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  that  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  have  broken  \ 
at  other  times  an  involuntary  gush  of  urine  takes  place  under  the  pains, 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  liquor  amnii.  If  it  be  urine  that 
passes,  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  odour;  if  a  secretion  from  the 
elandulad  Nabothi,  it  will  be  observed  to  dribble  away  slowly,  rather  than  to 
be  evacuated  with  a  sudde^  bi^rsl;. 

False  pains  generally  come  on  0  loght ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  will 
annoy  the  patient  for  weeks  t)6fQ^  the  commencement  of  real  labour,  harass- 
ing her  much  by  their  severity,  a^d^  pi'eventing  her  obtaining  any  sound, 
refreshing  sleep.  At  others,  tbey  a^^pear  only  a  few  hours  prior  to  tha 
accession  of  true  uterine  action ;  and  m  the  principal  number  of  instance^ 
they  are  wanting  altogetben  13iey  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  pri^ 
mary  pregnancies  than  afterwards. 

CauBes. — Both  the  seat  and  eanses  of  false  pains  are  very  various.  They 
may  be  situated  in  any  of  the  pelvie  or  abdominal  viscera,  or  in  any  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunks  Thus  the  iliaci  interni,  the  psose, 
the  abdominal,  or  the  external  mosdes  of  tha  back,  may  any  of  them  be 
affected  Vrith  spasm,  consequent  on  too  long  a  walk,  or  over-exertion,  or 
fatigue  of  any  kind ;  and  these  pains  are  not  unlike  the  throes  of  parturi- 
tion. Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  or  a  prolapsed  state  of  the 
latter  viscus  below  the  cervix  uten,  may  also  occasion  the  same  didtr^ss. 
But  the  most  frequent  cause  is  irritation  existing  in  the  lower  bowels,  or  an 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  throughout  Diarrhcsa,  tiie 
evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  more  particidarly.oanBtipatiQn,  arei 
of  all  the  many  causes,  those  to  which  false  pains  may  be  ^ost  naually 
traced. 

[These  false  pains  ^are  in  many  cases  the  result  of  rheumatisip  of  the 
uterus,  and  are  often  the  cause  of  great  distress  and  disappointment  tc^  the. 
patient,  who  generally  supposes  herself  in  incipient  labour.  Ya^^nal  exanure 
nations  in  these  cases  sometimes  reveal  to  the  touch  a  partial^  dilatfwl  oe. 
uteri  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  labour  really  aupervenee. 
Such  cases  yield  readily  to  opiate  enemata  and  a  constitutional  trea^pient 
of  the  iodide  of  potash  and  tincture  of  aconite  root.] 

Diagnosis.  —  It  is  only  in  sensation,  however,  that  spurious  pains  bear 
any  affinity  to  those  of  parturition.  They  diifer  in  their  seat,  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  return  and  duration,  and  in  their  intensity  not  progressively 
increasing ;  moreover,  they  are  seldom  attended  by  any  of  the  other  symp- 
toms which  usually  accompany  the  pains  of  labour.  False  pains,  then,  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  situation:  instead  of  commencing  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  loins,  and  being  extended  to  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  they  are 
probably  felt  higher  up  in  the  back,  or  towards  one  or  other  side ; — by  their 
shifting  their  position :  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  constant  to  one  spot ;  they 
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Most  writers  agree  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  tinder- 
Btanding  the  process,  to  divide  labours  into  certain  parts  or  9tage%  ;  but  as 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  classification  adopted  by  different  teachers, 
80  also  a  diversity  has  obtained  in  the  number  of  these  stages ;  some  pre- 
ferring three,  as  Denman,  Hamilton,  Blundell,  and  most  modern  teachers; 
others  four,  as  Merriman,  Velpeau,  Romer  of  Zurich,  Bard  of  New  York ; 
and  others  again,  five,  as  Hogben,  Naegel^,  and  the  German  school ;  —  all 
these  stages  terminating  on  the  removal  of  the  placenta.  I  think  Denman's 
arrangement  by  far  the  best  for  practical  purposes,  and  shall  therefore 
describe  labours  as  consisting  of  three  stages ;  the  first  terminating  with  the 
opening  of  the  os  uteri  to  its  full  extent,  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  the  second,  with  the  birth  of  the  foetus ; 
and  the  third,  with  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  We  might  with  some 
show  of  reason  add  a  fourth  stage,  considering  that  to  end  with  the  com- 
plete closure  of  the  uterine  vessels,  and  the  stoppage  of  every  chance  of 
hsemorrhage :  but  as  this  last  might  continue  throughout  the  whole  puerperal 
month,  or  longer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  follow  the  more  ordinary  usage,  and 
to  regard  labour  as  terminated  on  the  removal  of  the  placenta. 

First  Stage — dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  —  The  first  stage,  —  that 
which  depends  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  from  its  perfectly  close 
state  to  that  of  its  full  diameter,  is  generally  the  longest,  the  most  uncertain 
in  time,  and  the  most  tedious  both  to  the  attendant  and  the  patient.  This 
stage  varies  exceedingly  in  every  feature,  as  indeed  do  all  the  others.  There 
is  a  great  difference  observable  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  woman 
at  different  labours,  in  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  process.  In  some  it  will  be  found  seft,  lax,  and  yielding, — though  not 
dilated,  still  dilatable ;  while  in  others  it  is  hard,  firm,  rigid,  and  unyield- 
ing,— ^not  allowing  itself  to  be  distended  at  all  by  the  finger  any  more  than 
a  piece  of  hard  leather  would.  There  are  four  chief  varieties  of  the  os  uteri, 
during  the  first  stage  of  labour,  as  to  its  character.  The  first  is  when  it  is 
thick,  soft,  moist,  cool,  sensible  to  the  touch — but  not  painfully  so, —  having 
very  much  the  feel  of  a  piece  of  thick,  wet,  chamois  leather.  The  second 
variety  is  when  it  is  thick,  hard,  and  rigid ;  perhaps  also  hot,  dry,  and  ten- 
der, and  gives  a  sensation  to  the  finger  very  much  like  the  touch  of  a  piece 
of  cartilage.  Under  the  third  variety,  the  os  uteri  is  thin,  soft,  moist,  cool, 
and  not  painful,  its  edge  feeling  like  a  piece  of  moist  brown  paper ;  and  so 
thin,  that  through  the  substance  of  the  cervix  the  head  of  the  child  can  be 
preity  distinctly  felt.  The  fourth  is  when  it  is  thin  also,  but  hard  and  rigid, 
tender  or  not  according  to  circumstances,  having  a  glazed  feel,  with  its  edge 
Borronnding  the  presenting  part  of  the  child,  and  tightly  embracing  it,  like 
a  piece  of  whipcord.  Under  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  arrange  each  state  of  the  os  uteri  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  labour.  It  may  be  regarded  as  most  likely  to  dilate  kindly,  when  it  gives 
to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  touching  something  soft  and  thick,  like  a  piece 
of  wet  chamois  leather,  and  is,  as  it  were,  chinked.  Certainly  either  of  the 
two  soft  states  affords  a  better  indication  of  a  disposition  to  dilate,  than  those 
which  are  rigid ;  and  it  may  be  also  deemed  least  inclined  to  relax,  when  it 
it  thin  and  hard,  and  when  the  head  comes  down  into  the  pelris  completely 
oovered  with  the  cervix  uteri, —  the  circular  edge  resembling  whipcord,  or 
wire. 
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examination  being  mstituted ;  but  the  inform?\tioTi  we  gain  by  tbis  simp  Id 
proceeding  is  bo  useful,  may  save  so  much  anxiety  and  distre&a,  and  so  ma- 
terially regulates  our  practice^  that^  if  deemed  absolutely  necesaary — and 
unless  this  be  the  case,  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  propose  it — the  point  should 
never  be  given  up^  Many  a  day  and  night  have  been  spent  in  anxious 
watching  over  a  patient,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  practitioner,  to 
the  destruction  of  his  rest  and  health,  and^  perhapa,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
professional  character,  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  such 
close  attendance,  simply  because  the  patient  would  not  acquiesce  in  the 
requisite  examination  being  made. 

Treatment. — Since  spurious  pains  are  so  distressing,  since  they  are  pro- 
ducing no  good,  and  since  they  may  m  undermino  the  patient's  powers  that 
she  may  not  have  strength  enough  left  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  labour, 
it  is  our  duty,  if  possible,  to  remove  them ;  and  the  best  treatment  for  that 
object  is  rest  in  M^hatever  posture  is  most  easy,  acting  pretty  freely  on  the 
bowels,  and  the  exhibition  of  opiates,  either  by  the  motith  or  by  injection. 
If  the  bowels  be  loaded,  as  is  most  usually  the  ease,  opium,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, will  do  more  barm  than  good ;  but  after  the  evacuation  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  that  drug  is  highly  usefuL  Recourse  also  may  be  had  to  opiaie 
liniments  applied  to  the  back,  thighs,  abdomen,  or  any  other  part  where  the 
pain  is  most  intense.  In  plethoric  habits,  or  if  there  be  present  inflammatory 
symptoms,  it  may  bo  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  as  a  general 
principle,  bleeding  will  not  produce  permanent  alleviation. 

In  first  pregnancies,  these  spurious  pains  are  often  produced  by  an  uu* 
natural  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  do  not  yield  as  they  ought 
to  the  enlarging  womb.  The  best  means  of  relief  under  such  circumstancea 
will  be  found  in  gentle  friction  with  some  emollient  application.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  this  practice  be  not  carried  beyond  proper  bounds ; 
for  friction  over  the  abdomen  tends  to  produce  uterine  contraction,  and  I 
have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which  liniments  rubbed  on  the  part 
in  pain  with  more  than  necessary  assiduity,  and  with  less  than  ordinary 
caution,  have  excited  the  premature  expulsion  and  consequent  loss  of  the 
foetus. 

CLASSirZCATION.^ 

For  practical  purposes,  labanrs  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 

classes : — 

>  Almost  every  systematio  writer  on  the  sutjeot  of  midwifery,  eince  the  time  of  Hippooratetp 
lias  adopted  some  olassifioation  of  labours,  acoordant  with  his  own  views.  Tkt  great  fitlher 
of  medicine  himself  was  oontented  with  two  elaises  maiural^  when  the  head  or  te^ech  pre- 
sented ;  and  preternatural,  when  any  other  pari  of  the  ohild  offered  itaelt  Smdltob  to  this 
simple  arrangement,  added  a  third  class — lahoriouB  ;  and  in  some  degree  changed  the  meaning 
of  tlie  term  used  by  Hippocrates.  He  calls  that  a  natural  labour  in  which  uterine  action  alone 
accomplishes  delivery ;  that  case  laborious,  in  which  manual  or  instrumental  means  become 
necessary ; — and  that  preternatural,  when  the  birth  of  the  trunk  precedes  that  of  the  head. 
Baudelocque  also  divided  labour  into  three  classes :  natural,  comprehending  all  cases  which 
are  terminated  by  the  natural  powers,  whether  the  head,  breech,  or  inferior  extremities  pre- 
sent ;  preternatural,  those  which  require  the  help  of  art,  but  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
hand  alone ;  and  laborious,  when  instruments  become  necessary  to  terminate  the  delivery. 
Dewees,  after  passing  a  high  compliment  on  Baudelocque,  follows  his  arrangement,  but  divides 
instrumental  deliveries  into  two  orders — the  one  accomplished  by  instruments  which  do  no 
injury  either  to  the  mother  or  child ;  the  other  by  cutting  instruments,  applied  either  to  the 
foetal  or  maternal  body.  Davis  makes  four  classes :  natural,  when  the  head  presents ;  yreter^ 
natural,  when  some  other  part  offers  itself;  complex,  when  accidental  circumstances  of  an  em- 
barrassing nature  occur;  and  instrumental,     Blundell  prefers  five  divisions:  natural^  when  the 
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Of  thia  latter  Bptciefl,  there  are  two  varieties : — 

fltj  some  in  which  the  instrunients  are  applied  to  the  foetal  body,  as  when 

the  case  is  terminated  by  the  use  of  the  perforator. 
jB,  those  in  which  the  mother's  structures  are  divided  by  the  scalpel^  or 

some  such  instrument,  as  in  the  Cesarean  or  Sigaultean  operations. 
The  third  class — peeteritatural  labot^hb  — or,  in  common  language, 
CROSS  BiETBS,  includes  all  eases  in  which  any  other  part  of  the  child*B  body 
than  the  head  presents — the  breech,  feet,  knees,  back,  belly,  sides,  shoulders, 
arms,  or  hands.     In  thia  classj  we  recognise  two  orders : — 

A,  all  those  cases  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  oval  formed  by  the 
doubled  foetal  body,  differs  itself  j  vik.  the  breech,  or  some  part  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  as  the  feet  or  the  knees* 

5,  those  others  in  which  neither  the  head,  breech,  nor  any  part  of  the 
lower  extremities  present.  Such  are  transverse  presentations,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  phrase  ctomb  births  ought  in  propriety  to  be  re- 
stricted; —  breast,  abdomen^  side,  back,  shoulders,  neck,  elbow,  and 
hand  presentations. 

Into  the  fourth  class — complex  labottrs— may  be  admitted  all  those 
cases  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  foregoing  divisions ;  since  there 
are  peculiarities  appertaining  to  each  which  render  them  both  complicated 
and  embarrassint^.  This  class  will  embrace  eleven  orders,  most  of  them 
attended  with  danger,  and  all  with  irregularities. 

A.  Labours  complicated  with  dangerous  hemorrhage. 

B.  —  convulsions. 

C. rupture  of  the  uterus. 

2>,  lacerated  vagina. 

^,  . ruptured  bladder. 

#.  , syncope  unconnected  with  uterine  floodings. 

6,  descent   of  the  funis  before  the  head  or 

breecb. 

ff,  descent  of  one  or  both  hands  with  the  head 

or  breech. 

an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii. 


jr.  Labours  in  which  monsters  ore  produced, 

X*  Labours  complicated  with  plurality  of  children* 

Three  circumstances  must  strike  the  attention  on  this  enumeration:  first, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  cases  assembled  together  in  one  class,  without 
their  possessing  any  affinity  to  each  other ;  secondly,  that  some  of  them  are 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  while  others  must  not  be  considered  more 
than  ordinarily  bo  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  some  of  them  the  danger  or  irregu- 
larity is  referable  to  the  parent,  and  in  others  to  the  child,  or  some  part  of 
the  ovum.  Thus,  in  cases  of  laceratioa  and  convulsions,  the  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  system  of  the  mother;  but  where  the  funis  or  hand  descends 
by  the  side  of  the  head  or  breech,  the  irregularity  is  referable  to  the  ovum, 
and  the  cause  mav  be  attributed  to  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  Each  of  these  orders  might  indeed  be  considered  a  separate 
class;  but  I  think  it  better  to  comprehetiJ  them  under  one  general  head,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  multiplication  of  classes,  which  in  all  nosological  arrange 
meuts  must  be  both  inconvenient  and  perplexing. 
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acute  as  in  the  second,  is  still  more  difficult  to  bear ;  and  is  also  borne  gene- 
rally with  less  fortitude.  It  is,  as  I  stated  before,  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  pains  of  expulsion ;  it  is  a  feeling  as  if  some  inward  part  were  being 
torn  or  rent  asunder.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  sensations  experienced,  that  the  patient  does  not  endure  these  early 
pains  with  so  much  resignation  as  those  of  a  more  expulsive  character ;  but 
also  from  the  knowledge  which  she  has  gained,  either  by  a  previous  labour, 
or  in  conversation  with  her  friends,  that  so  long  as  the  "  grinding  '*  pains 
continue,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  speedy  release ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  the 
" forcing "  pains  come  on,  the  labour  may  quickly  be  brouffht  to  a  close; 
and  every  nextj  she  thinks,  may  terminate  her  sufferings.  As  soon  as  the 
pains  become  changed  in  their  character,  hope  is  infused,  fresh  spirits  are 
instilled,  and  thus  the  patient's  powers  are  sustained. 

If  the  labour  be  progressing  regularly,  the  pain  subsides  and  again 
returns ;  thus  intermissions  alternate  with  paroxysms  of  suffering ;  and  if 
the  woman  be  in  other  respects  well,  and  in  good  spirits,  she  will  often  fall 
into  a  doze,  and  obtain  a  refreshing  slumber  during  the  intervals  of  uterine 
action ;  each  pain,  when  it  returns,  awakening  her  from  the  delicious  state 
of  oblivion  and  repose,  to  a  fearful  consciousness  of  the  trials  she  has  to 
undergo. 

Rupture  of  the  Membranes. — With  each  pain  the  membranes  are  more 
or  less  protruded  through  the  os  uteri,  so  that  they  become  tense,  and  the 
circle  of  the  dilated  mouth  is  drawn  tightly  around  them.  (Plate  28  shows 
the  membranous  cyst  passing  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  occupying  a  por- 
tion of  the  vagina.)  In  the  interval  of  pain,  when  the  uterus  exerts  no 
pressure  from  above,  the  membranes  retreat,  become  flaccid,  and  are  scarcely 
to  be  felt ;  and  as  there  is  little  or  no  water  then  intervening  between  the 
finger  and  the  person  of  the  child,  its  presenting  part  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned.  Such  a  state  of  alternate  protrusion  and  retrocession  of 
a  part  of  the  membranous  cyst  continues  an  uncertain  time ;  when  under 
one  of  these  painful  contractions  the  membranes  will  burst,  the  liquor  amnii 
will  be  evacuated,  and,  the  head  of  the  child  will  come  to  bear,  with  each 
paroxysm,  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  On  the 
breaking  of  the  membranes,  the  first  stage  of  labour  has  terminated. 

Variations  in  the  period  when  the  Membranes  rupture. — I  have  thus 
described  the  progress  of  a  labour  prior  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  liquor  amnii  will  not  be  evacuated  until  the 
os  uteri  is  dilated  to  nearly  its  full  extent;  but  these  two  occurrences, — the 
full  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  and  rupture  of  the  membranous  cyst, — 
are  not  always  found  in  practice  to  correspond  with  regard  to  time :  for 
sometimes  the  membranes  break  before  the  aperture  is  dilated  even  to  the 
size  of  a  shilling :  while  at  others  they  protrude  considerably  through  that 
organ  before  they  rupture ;  the  head  of  the  child  having  descended  so  low 
as  to  occopy  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  having 
been  widely  open  for  some  considerable  time.  Generally  when  the  mem- 
branes burst,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  has  become  dilated  to  a  size  sufficient 
to  admit  the  hand ;  and  we  may  presume  that  where  such  a  degree  of  dila- 
tation exists,  the  next  two  or  three  pains  will  expel  the  head  entirely  through 
its  orifice. 

According  as  the  membranes  are  more  or  less  rigid,  and  the  mouth  of  tlfe 
womb  more  or  less  yielding,  will  be  the  time  occupied  before  the  discharge 
of  the  waters.  When  the  os  uteri  is  soft,  and  the  membranous  bag  tough, 
it  will  probably  be  long  before  this  evacuation  takes  place ;  but  when  it  is 
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rigid,  or  the  membranes  are  thin  and  tender,  they  usually  break  early.  The 
period  at  which  the  membranes  rupture,  therefore,  will  not  only  depend 
upon  their  own  toughness  or  tenuity,  but  it  will  also  be  regulated  by  the 
pressure  which  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri  exerts  on  them  while  they  are  pro- 
truded through  it.  The  more  lax  is  the  os  uteri,  the  less  is  the  compression 
on  the  extruded  portion  of  the  cyst,  because  it  then  oistends  to  the  power 
operating  from  within :  but  if  it  be  rigid,  the  pressure  is  great :  for  then 
the  inner  margin  closely  and  strongly  embraces  the  tense  membranes  all 
around,  producing  by  its  very  resistance  a  deep  circular  groove ;  and  thus 
disposing  the  bag  to  premature  laceration. 

It  is  desirable  in  practice  to  preserve  the  membranous  bag  entire  as  long 
as  possible ;  or,  at  least,  until  it  has  performed  the  whole  office  assigned  to 
it  by  nature,  —  namely,  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  some- 
what of  the  external  parts.  Whenever  the  membranes  appear  externally  to 
the  vulva,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  they  have  then  effected  all  the  good 
that  can  be  expected  from  them;  that  their  remaining  entire  may  very 
likely  be  retarding  the  labour ;  and  we  may,  in  that  case,  venture  to  rup- 
ture them,  provided  the  head  present.  But  it  is  one  of  the  first  axioms  to 
be  learned  in  obstetric  practice,  not  officiously  or  unnecessarily  to  destroy 
the  cyst,  so  long  as  any  advantage  can  be  gained  from  its  dilating  powers. 

[There  are  circumstances  which  may  modify  the  advice  given  in  reference 
to  the  ruptures  of  the  membranes :  we  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  a  labour  to  a  rapid  conclusion  which  threatened  to  be  a 
tedious  one,  and  in  individuals  whose  first  stage  of  labour  had  always  pre- 
viously been  protracted.  We  allude  to  those  cases  where  there  is  an  exces- 
sive secretion  of  liquor  amnii,  and  where  the  muscular  structure  appears  so 
stretched,  as  to  be  in  some  degree  paralyzed  or  deprived  of  those  tonic  co- 
ordinate contractions,  so  essential  for  the  dilatations  of  the  os  uteri.  When 
we  suspect  such  a  state  of  things,  and  on  per  vaginam  examination  we  re- 
cognise a  dilatable,  although,  not  dilated  os  uteri,  we  seize  the  opportunity, 
during  the  absence  of  pain,  to  introduce  our  finger  cautiously,  and  rupture 
the  membranes  high  up ;  the  excess  of  liquor  amnii  is  thus  drained  off,  and 

Jet  a  sufficient  amount  is  left  to  assist  in  dilating  the  os  uteri.  This  practice 
as  proved  eminently  successful  in  many  cases,  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a 
justifiable  proceeding.  We  are  guided  not  so  much  by  the  actual  amount  of 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  as  its  dilatability.] 

Second  Staob.  —  Passage  of  the  fcetus  through  the  pelvis.  —  From 
the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  gathered  that,  after  an  uncertain  time,  the 
OS  uteri  becomes  fully  dilated ;  the  membranes  burst ;  the  liquor  amnii  is 
evacuated,  generally  in  a  full  stream ;  and  the  second  stage  of  labour  com- 
mences. 

Modes  in  which  the  Vertex  presents.  —  The  passage  of  the  head  through 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  forms  the  first  part  of  the  second  stage.  It  is  most 
likely,  indeed,  that  the  head  will  have  descended  considerably  into  Ihe  cavity 
before  the  waters  flow  away ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  scarcely 
have  engaged  itself  even  in  the  brim  when  this  crisis  in  the  process  occurs. 
It  has  been  already  shown,  that  of  all  the  points  of  the  head,  the  vertex 
most  commonly  presents ;  or  rather  the  superior,  posterior  portion  of  the 
parietal  bone  near  to  the  vertex ;  and  it  has  also  been  proved  that  this  is  a 
most  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  nature,  because  in  that  position  the 
foetal  skull  will  pass  through  an  aperture  of  less  dimensions  than  in  any 
other.  The  vertex  then  depending,  there  are  eight  different  directions  in 
which  the  head  may  be  placed,  requiring  our  consideration,  in  a  view  to 
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practical  utility.  The  first  is  mth  the  face  inclining  to  the  right  ilium ;  thd 
right  ear  being  behind  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  left  ear  towards  the  spinal 
column ;  and  the  occiput  inclined  to  the  left  ilium.^  (Plate  29,  fig.  1.)  The 
second  is  the  reverse  of  this  position :  the  face  inclines  to  the  left  ilium ;  the 
occiput  to  the  right  ilium ;  the  right  ear  lies  towards  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  ;  the  left  ear  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  (Plate  29,  fig.  2.)  The 
third  mode  is,  when  the  head  is  placed  diagonally,  the  face  looking  to  the 
right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  the  ri^ht  ear  to  the  right  groin;  the  left 
ear  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  and  the  occiput  behind  the  left 
groin.  (Plate  29,  fig.  3.)  The  fourth  position  is  the  reverse  of  this,  again, 
where  the  face  is  placed  against  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  the  occi- 
put behind  the  right  groin ;  the  right  ear  against  the  right  sacro-iliac  syn- 
chondrosis :  and  the  left  ear  behind  the  left  groin.  (Plate  29,  fig.  4.)  The 
fifth  position  is  where  the  face  is  looking  towards  the  right  groin ;  the  occi- 
put to  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  the  right  ear  to  the  left  groin ;  and 
the  left  ear  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  (Plate  30,  fig.  1.)  The 
sixth  position  is  where  this  is  reversed,  the  face  looking  towards  the  left 
groin ;  the  occiput  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  the  right  ear  to 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  and  the  left  ear  to  the  right  grom.  (Plate 
30,  fig.  2.)  The  seventh  is  where  the  head  attempts  the  passage  with  the 
forehead  immediately  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  the  right  ear 
to  the  right  ilium ;  the  left  ear  to  the  left  ilium ;  and  the  occiput  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis.  (Plate  30,  fig.  3.)  And  the  eighth,  where  this  position 
is  reversed,  the  occiput  being  exactly  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ; 
the  forehead  impinging  on  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  right  ear  to  the  left 
ilium ;  the  left  ear  to  the  right  ilium.     (Plate  30,  fig.  4.) 

[As  the  terms  position  and  presentation  are  constantly  used,  it  seems  to 
be  essential  that  the  student  should  understand  their  precise  meaning. 

By  presentation,  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  foetus  which  appears  at  the 
OS  uteri,  as  head,  breech,  &c.,  there  may  be  different  presentations  of  the 
head,  as  vertex,  face.  By  position  of  a  presentation^  we  mean  that  situa- 
tion which  any  presentation  may  assume  at  the  superior  strait  in  reference 
to  the  pelvis.  The  author  has  thought  fit  to  make  eight  positions  of  the 
vertex,  and  as  the  vertex  may  present  to  any  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  pelvis,  we  can,  of  course,  make  any  number  of  positions  of  vertex 
presentations.  Six,  however,  are  generally  considered  sufficient  in  this  coun- 
try for  all  practical  purposes.  They  are  generally  arranged  according  to 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  In  the  first  position  the  occiput  is  to 
the  left  acetabulum ;  and  the  forehead  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
In  the  second  the  occiput  is  to  the  right  acetabulum ;  forehead  to  the  left 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  In  the  third  the  occiput  is  to  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  forehead  to  the  promontory  of  sacrum.  In  the  fourth  the  occiput  is 
to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  and  forehead  to  the  left  acetabulum. 
In  the  fifth,  occiput  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  and  forehead  to  the 
right  acetabulum.  In  the  sixth  the  occiput  is  to  the  promontory  of  sacrum ; 
and  forehead  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  various  modes  of  vertex 
presentation,  there  has  been  recently  much  difierence  of  opinion.  Prof. 
Naegel^,  of  Heidelberg,  asserts  that  the  most  ordinary  position  of  the  vertex 
presentation,  is  that  which  is  found  nearest  to  the  left  acetabulum,  the  one 

'  It  mutt  be  understood  by  the  student  that  these  are  not  placed  according  to  the  frequeaoj 
of  their  occurrence ;  but  merely  for  couTenience  of  description. 
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next  in  frequency  is  the  fourth,  or  forehead  to  the  left  acetabuluni ;  he  calli 
it  J  thereforej  second,  in  his  enunieratioii,  Thi&  view,  we  helieve,  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Edward  Rigby,  and  Prof-  Simpson.  In  looking  over  Mad, 
Boivin's  recordB,  the  relative  frequency  was  15-693  of  the  first,  3*G82  of  the 
second,  and  only  109  of  the  fourth  position.  A  little  reflection  and  an  accu- 
rate observation  of  the  mechanism  of  labour  will,  we  believe,  settle  the  difl'er- 
ence  of  views,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  arrayed  individuals  of  the  highest 
talent  and  greatest  experience-  It  is  the  differetice  in  the  period  of  labour 
at  which  the  Btatistical  records  have  been  made,  which  we  think  has  caused 
the  discrepancy-  It  may  not  be  impossible  that  Ma^*  Boivin  is  correct  in 
her  recordi;  for  of  1244  occi  pi  to-posterior  presentations,  in  Beventeen  cases 
only  did  Prof,  Kaegeld  find  the,  head  disengage  itself  from  the  pelvis^  with 
the  occiput  looking  backwards;  the  fact,  we  believe,  is  cow  generallj  ad- 
mitted that  all  occipito  posterior  positions  have  a  tendency  to  convert  them- 
selves spontaneously  into  anterior  ones,  Mr*  Dubois,  who  has  paid  special 
attention  to  this  subject,  attributes  the  cause  to  a  combination  of  a  number 
of  circumstances^  viz. ;  on  the  one  hand  it  originates  from  the  volume,  form, 
and  mobility  of  the  parts  of  the  body  expelled ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
capacityj  form,  and  resistance  of  the  channel  traversed.  Our  experience 
confirms  Mr.  !Naege!^*s  views,  and  yet  were  our  statistical  records  taken 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  child  was  delivered,  they  would  agree  with  Mad. 
Boivin  ;  whose  error  we  suspect  originates  in  basing  her  records  upon  the 
position  during  the  actual  delivery  of  the  fcctus,  rather  than  its  original 
situation  at  the  os  uteri.  It  may  then,  we  think,  he  positively  stated,  that 
the  fourth  position  is,  as  an  original  one  at  the  os  uteri,  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  the  second,  although  the  child  is  more  frequently  delivered  ir 
the  second  than  the  fourth.] 

Comparative  frequenei/  of  the  various  mod&g  of  Vertex  Presentation^  — 
Of  these  presentations,  the  first  foar  have  usually  been  described  as  the 
most  frequent;  that  is,  when  the  face  either  looks  directly  to  one  ilium  oi 
the  opposite ;  or  diagonally  to  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  or  to  the  other ; 
and  the  diagonal  direction  has  been  regarded  as  more  common  than  the 
other  two.  Under  either  of  these  positions,  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
head  is  to  descend  into  the  pelvic  cavity  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it 
cleared  the  brim,  until  it  fully  occupies  the  pelvis,  |ind  then  to  turn  with  the 
face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum j  and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the 
pabes,  the  face  being  expelled,  sweeping  the  perineum.  When  such  is  the 
original  situation  of  the  head,  it  is  believed  that  the  labour  is  more  easily 
accomplished  than  under  any  other.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  face  is  more 
commonly  inclined  towards  the  right  aacro-iliac  synchondrosis  than  the  left ; 
and  this  accords  with  my  own  observation-  % 

Of  the  next  four  presentations,  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  the  most  frequent, 
viz,,  where  the  face  is  looking  diagonally  to  one  or  other  groin,  and  the  occi- 
put to  one  or  other  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis*  It  is  supposed  that  these  are 
not  very  frequent  cases;  and  that  the  head  is  seldom  so  speedily  expelled  as 
in  either  of  the  first  four.  In  these  situations,  we  should  imagine  that  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  head  would  be  to  pass  down  obliquely  till  it  comes 
to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  to  turn  with  the  face  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubes  and  the  occiput  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Much  more  room 
is  required  for  the  exit  of  the  skull  with  the  face  forwards,  than  when  it  is 
thrown  back  into  the  sacral  curve ;  because  its  general  figure  is  not  then  so 
well  adapted  to  the  pelvic  cavity ;  but  especially  because  the  expanded  brow 
does  not  so  easily  insinuate  itself  between  the  rami  of  the  pubic  arch  as  the 
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more  conical  vertex  does.  For  this  reason  the  occiput  is  pressed  more 
powerfully  backwards  before  expulsion  takes  place,  the  coccyx  is  put  more 
upon  the  stretch,  and  the  perineum  is  also  more  extended. 

Yet,  although  the  natural  inclination  of  the  face,  as  we  should  a  priori 
think,  would  be  to  appear  under  the  pubes  in  its  exit  when  it  was  originally 
directed  to  either  groin,  it  is,  nevertheless,  much  more  common  for  the  head, 
in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis,  to  turn  with  the  face  into  the  sacral  cavity, 
and  to  be  expelled  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  face  had  from  the  com- 
mencement been  inclined  laterally  or  diagonally  backwards. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  cases  of  vertex  presentations — where  the  face 
attempts  the  passage,  being  placed  directly  against  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  or  above  the  symphysis  pubis — are  the  most  infrequent  of  all  the 
eight ;  they  are  so  rare,  that  some  practitioners  of  considerable  experience 
tell  us  they  never  met  with  them.  Naegel^  ^  and  other  German,  with  some 
French,  authors  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  case;  and  Campbell^  doubts 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence. 

As  in  the  early  part  of  this  work  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  fobCal  cra- 
nium, from  occiput  to  forehead,  measures  four  inches  and  a  half,  while  the 
sacro-pubal  diameter  of  the  standard  pelvis  at  the  brim  possesses  only  four 
inches  of  clear  available  space,  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  head  might 
present  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  position,  it  cannot  enter  the  pelvis  in  either 
of  those  directions.  Before,  then,  it  can  engage  in  the  superior  strait,  it  is 
compelled  to  turn,  with  the  face  somewhat  towards  the  right  or  the  left  side. 
I  have  certainly  never  been  called  upon  to  deliver  by  instruments  when  the 
head  occupied  either  of  the  unfortunate  situations  now  under  discussion ;  but 
I  have  known  them  to  obtain  at  the  commencement  of  labour ;  and  I  have 
traced  the  head  make  a  turn  with  the  face  to  one  or  other  side,  being  forced 
into  that  position  by  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions,  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  the  turn  effected  in  all  natural  labours,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of 
being  expelled  through  the  outlet.  I  think,  therefore,  the  assertion,  that 
such  a  presentation  never  occurs,  or  is  impossible,  far  too  general  and 
sweeping ;  and  a  case  detailed  by  Dr.  Radford,^  where  the  head  presented 
with  the  face  above  the  sacral  promontory,  proves  that  my  opinion  is  correct. 

[There  is  no  portion  of  the  obstetrical  science  which  requires  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  votaries  than  the  mechanism  of 
labour.  In  labour  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered.  1.  The  part 
through  which  the  body  to  be  expelled  must  pass.  2.  The  body  expelled. 
3.  The  expelling  force.  Now,  the  mechanism  of  labour  consists  in  the  rela- 
tions which  these  three  circumstances  bear  to  each  other,  or  it  consists  in  the 
relations  of  the  child  and  its  positions  to  certain  forms  of  the  pelvis  under 
the  influence  of  an  expelling  force.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  pelvis  were  a 
straight  canal  having  all  its  diameters  of  the  same  proportions,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  lower  animals,  the  act  of  parturition  would  reduce  itself  to  the  simple 
expulsion  of  a  body  of  relative  proportions  to  the  cavity  through  which  it 
has  to  pass.  In  the  human  subject,  under  the  influence  of  that  sacred  decree 
which  leads  man  "ad  sidera  toUere  vultus,"  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  support 
its  contents,  has  to  assume  the  form  of  a  curved  cylinder,  with  varying  dia- 

'  Esray  on  the  Mechanism  of  Parturition.     By  Rigby,  preface,  p.  16. 

*  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  p.  244. 

*  Essays  on  Midwifery, — No.  2.  Also  in  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  it.  p  783.  See 
also  my  father's  180th  case,  a  second  child  of  twins  presenting  with  the  forehead  above  the 
pnbes,  and  delivered  instrumentally.  (Practical  observations  in  Midwifery,  seccnd  edition,  p. 
871;  the  191  st  case  of  the  former  edition.) 
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meters,  and  hence  that  portion  of  the  body  to  be  expelled,  which  might  he 
transmitted  with  faoilit;  and  safety  at  one  pointy  e.  g.  at  the  superior  gtrait^ 
unless  a  change  conld  bo  effected  in  reference  to  its  position  in  the  inferior 
strait,  would  there  encounter  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  exit. 

The  cause  of  the  frequency  of  cephalic  presentations  has  been  attributed, 
by  most  obstetrical  writers,  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  head ;  the  occipito- 
anterior positions  are  also  of  raore  frequent  occurrence,  for  the  reason  that 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  is  heavier ;  and^  moreover,  whether  the 
female  be  standing,  kneelingj  or  lying  down,  the  anterior*abdominal  parietea 
present  the  greatest  declivity,  towards  which  the  heavier  portionB  of  the 
presenting  part  must  gravitate.  Previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes 
the  head  of  the  foetus  is  but  slightly  flexed  upon  the  thorax,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  relations  between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis.  In  occipit<H 
anterior  positions,  the  occipi to-frontal  diameter  is  coincident  with  one  oblique 
diameter  of  the  inferior  strait,  the  bi-parietal  with  the  other,  and  the  occipito- 
bregmatic  diameter  corresponds  with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait.  The 
occipi to-frontal  circumference  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait. 

This  condition  of  the  head  is  not  favourable  to  its  engagement  in  the  supe- 
rior strait,  for  when  we  consider  the  encroachments  upon  the  oblique  diame- 
ters of  the  pelvis  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  latter  and  the  parietes  of  the 
uterus,  it  is  evident  that  the  occipi  to-frontal  diameter  offers  too  large  a 
surface.  Accordingly,  upon  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  under 
strong  uterine  expulsive  contractions,  the  head  is  pushed  into  the  pelvis,  and 
the  first  stage  of  the  true  mechanism  of  labour  commences,  viz* :  Flexion. 

1.  Flexion^  although,  as  is  stated  by  the  learned  author,  ^*  a  moat  favour- 
able provision  of  nature,"  is  purely  a  mechanical  act,  and  ought  to  be  so  consi* 
dered.  After  the  rupture  of  the  inembrancSj  the  trunk  of  the  foetus,  pressed  \ 
on  all  sides,  transmits  through  the  spinal  oolumn  to  the  head  the  force  of  the 
uterine  contractions.  The  foetal  head  being  thus  violently  thrust  dowiiwiftrdfl^ 
endeavours  to  pierce  the  08  uteri  and  engage  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  resistedy 
however,  partly  b^  the  rim  of  the  os  uteri,  not  as  jeX  sufficiently  dilated,  and 
partly  by  the  panetes  of  the  pelvic  canal  or  superior  strait  !hi6  head  thue 
placed  between  an  expelling  forde  and  a  resisting  medium,  must  necessarily 
approach  more  and  more  to  the  thorax;  for  the  expulsive  force  whidi  » 
transmitted  by  the  spine,  fSeJling  upon  the  occipital  foramen,  or  on  a  point 
much  nearer  to  the  occiput  than  to  tiie  chin,  die  resistance  to  the  poles  of  the 
occipito-mental  diameter  bei^g  equal,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  thai  th# 
expulsive  efforts  will  act  more  powerfully  on  the  occiput  than  tne  dun ;  the 
occiput,  therefore,  descends,  the  descent  of  this  part  causing  the  chin  to 
approach  the  thorax,  and  hence  increased  flexion  occurs,  having  for  its  reenlt 
the  bringing  of  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  superior  strait.  Chmseouenl 
upon  this  act  of  mechanism,  the  relations  between  the  foetal  head  ana  the 
pelvis  are  changed.  The  occipito-hregmatic  diameter  now  corresponds  with 
one  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  bi-parietal  with  the  other,  and  the 
occipito-mental  diameter  is  in  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait; 
the  smallest  diameters  of  the  foetal  head  are  therefore  in  relation  with  th% 
largest  of  the  pelvis. 

2.  Engagement, — The  head  engages  in  complete  flexion  in  the  superior 
strait,  and,  as  was  first  observed  by  Prof.  Naegel^,  has  a  lateral  inflexion, 
causing  the  parietal  bone  which  looks  to  the  symphysis  pubis  to  dip  belov 
the  posterior  parietal  bone.  It  is  thus  that  the  head  accommodates  itself  to  thi 
inclination  of  the  superior  strait,  which  looks  from  behind  forwards; 
hence  it  results  that  one  of  the  parietal  protuberances  descends  into  the 
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pelvic  cavity  before  the  other.  This  is  often  a  cause  of  difficulty  to  an  inex- 
perienced medical  attendant,  his  finger  in  a  per-vaginam  examination  striking 
against  the  parietal  protuberance,  which  is  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
rotation  having  partially  taken  place,  the  parietal  protuberance  projecting 
at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  causing  some  distension  of  the  perineum,  he 
flatters  himself  that  the  delivery  is  at  hand,  whereas  it  may  be  far  off,  and 
much  time  may  yet  be  consumed  before  full  rotation  takes  place. 

3.  notation. — While  the  head  is  descending  through  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  it  is  evident  that  it  falls  upon  those  inclined  planes  of  which  we  took 
occasion  to  speak  when  on  the  subject  of  the  pelvis ;  the  occiput  rests  upon 
one  of  the  anterior  inclined  planes,  and  the  forehead  upon  the  posterior  one, 
which  is  diagonally  opposite.  The  result  of  the  combined  action  of  these 
planes  and  the  expelling  force  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal  muscles  is,  that 
the  oeciput  rotates  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum.  The  relative  position  of  the  foetus  to  the  pelvis  is  now  entirely 
changed,  and  we  have  the  occipito-brcgmatic  diameter  corresponding  with 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait  and  the  bi-parietal  with 
the  transverse — the  occipito-mental  diameter  corresponding  with  the  axis  of 
the  inferior  strait.  By  this  beautiful  adaptation  on  the  part  of  nature  of  means 
to  ends,  we  have  the  smallest  diameters  of  the  foetal  head  kept  in  coincidence 
with  the  largest  of  the  pelvis. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  writers  in  reference  to  this  movement, 
some,  among  whom  may  be  ranked  Messrs.  Dubois  and  Gazeaux,  denying  the 
influence  of  the  inclined  planes  as  the  cause  of  rotation,  and  attributing  it 
for  the  most  part  to  the  action  of  the  perineum  and  soft  parts.  A  fatal 
objection  to  this  view  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  cases  where  the  perineum 
is  so  relaxed  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the  child's  bead,  the 
rotation  is  as  perfect  and  complete  as  when  it  is  most  resisting .  Is  it  probable 
that  a  cause  so  variable  in  its  nature  could  always  be  attended  with  the  same 
results  ? 

4.  Uxtenston. — Rotation  of  the  head  being  now  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  vertex  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  face  being  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  head  still  in  flexion,  the  extension  or  departure  of 
the  chin  from  the  breast  takes  place.  To  appreciate  this  act  of  mechanism, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  always  transmitted 
through  the  spine,  have  been  acting  upon  one  of  the  poles  of  the  occipito- 
mental diameters ;  and  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  spino-cranial 
articulation,  their  influence  has .  hitherto   been 

chiefly  exerted  upon  the  occipital  extremity; 
but  when  the  occiput  is  firmly  engaged  in  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  pressed 
closely  against  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  re- 
sistance consequent  upon  this  condition  prevents 
any  further  action  of  the  uterine  pains  upon  the 

occiput ;  these  therefore  now  act  upon  the  other  ^      ^^^^    M  ^^/f 

extremity  of  the  lever,  viz.,  the  chin,  which  de-  )\^        j(\W\  l^ 

scends ;  the  descent  of  the  chin  being  attended 
with  the  ascent  of  the  occiput ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  head  rolls  out  under  the  edge  of  the  triangu- 
lar ligament  and  rises  in  front  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  over  the  mons  veneris.  By 
this  means  the  vertex  is  the  first  portion  of  the 
head  delivered,  and  the  chin  the  last,  as  seen  in  this  figure. 
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6.  Restitution: — Tho  head,  once  born,  immediately  rotates  to  the  same 
direction  which  it  had  in  engaging  in  the  peMs.  It  assumes  its  origiimlly 
oblique  position.  Mr.  Gerdj  gives  the  following  explanation  of  thia  external 
rotation.  According  to  him,  the  trunk  participates  in  the  first  or  internal 
rotation  of  the  head,  so  that  the  shoulders  take  a  transYerse  position  id  the 
pelvis,  instead  of  their  oblique  one,  as  at  the  commencement  of  labour*  They 
arrive  thus  on  the  inclined  planes,  where,  owing  to  their  elevation,  another 
rotation  takes  place  from  right  to  left,  and  the  head  being  free,  follows  the 
movement  of  the  shoulders*  According  to  this  observer,  the  head  first  causes 
the  shoulders  to  rotate,  and  is  in  turn  rotated  by  them. 

The  shoulders,  having  rotated  coincidently  with  restitution  of  the  head, 
are  next  expelled.  The  pubic  shoulder  having  the  shortest  distance  to 
travel,  appears  first  at  the  vulva,  and  being  pressed  against  the  symphysis 
pubis,  remains  stationary  until  the  sacral  shoulder  glides  over  the  sacro- 
coccygeal perineal  curve,  and  is  generally  born  before  the  pubic. 

The  hips  then  follow,  executing,  if  their  size  require  it,  the  same  move- 
ments as  the  shoulders. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  mechanism  of  labour  in  occipito- 
anterior positions. 

Mechanism  of  posterior  occipital  positioks, — As  some  slight  differ- 
ence occurs  in  the  delivery  of  the  occipi  to* posterior  positions,  we  shall  illus- 
trate their  mechanism.  There  are  also  several  stages  for  these.  In  the  first 
stage,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  we  have  the  same  diameters  of 
the  foetal  head  in  relation  with  those  of  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  occipito-ante^ 
rior  positions,  the  sole  difference  consisting  in  the  occiput  presenting  to  one 
of  the  sacro-iUac  synchondroses. 

1.  Flexion. — This  act  is  not  as  perfect  in  these  positions  as  in  the  pre* 
yious  ones.  The  uterus  acts  with  mechanical  disadvantage.  The  normal 
inclination  of  the  os  uteri  causes  a  natural  tendency  to  a  shght  deflection  of 
the  chin  from  the  thorax ;  during  the  further  descent  of  the  head  thitnigh 
the  pelvis,  this  deflection  may  be  remedied ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  slight  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and  any  obstacle  presents  itself  to  Ao 
descent  of  the  occiput,  the  deflection  will  be  increased,  and  even  to  sudii  ^ 
degree  as  to  cause  a  face  presentation  at  the  inferior  strait. 

2.  Engagement. — ^The  head  in  entering  the  pelvis  is  not  in  as  perfeeff 
flexion  as  in  the  occipito-anterior  positions. 

3.  Rotation.  —  The  head  engaging  on  the  inclined  planes,  in  most  casei, 
by  a  wonderful  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  pelvis  to  the  wants  of  tbe 
economy  in  labour,  the  vertex  is  rotated  from  the  sacro-iliac  junction  to  tiie 
acetabulum,  and  thence  to  the  pubal  arch.  In  some  rare  cases,  howeTer, 
t\im  favourable  rotation  does  not  take  place;  the  ocdput  then  faUs  into  Ae 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  foreheacT  under  the  arch  of  the  pubku  As  die 
greater  breadth  of  the  forehead  does  not  allow  it  to  correspond  with  the  ardi 
of  the  pubis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  as  the  occipito-frontal 
diameter  is  too  large  to  allow  it  to  pass,  increased  flexion  of  the  head  must 
result  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  inferior  strait,  and  great  compression 
of  it  and  of  the  chest  ensue.  The  occiput,  impelled  by  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions, is  travelling  over  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  perineum,  to  reach  the 
vulva.  The  forehead  rises  up  and  is  concealed  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 
No  sooner  has  the  vertex  passed  over  the  fourchette,  than  the  distended 
perineum,  slipping  over  the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
recoils  upon  itself,  and  thus  facilitates  the  delivery  of  the  anterior  portions 
0^  the  head,  and  extension  takes  place  by  the  occiput  rolling  backwards. 
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Vertex  presentations  are  undoubtedly  the  most  favourable ;  but  the  various 
positions  of  a  vertex  presentation  are  not  all  equally  favourable.  The  occi- 
pito-anterior  are  much  more  so  than  the  occipito-posterior.  In  reference  to 
the  latter,  we  have  seen  that  delivery  can  take  place  by  means  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  mechanism.  When  the  favourable  rotation  takes  place  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  it  is  evident  that  the  increased  uterine  con- 
tractions required  to  make  such  extensive  rotation  must  cause  much  more 
Buffering ;  but  it  is  in  those  where  the  original  position  is  maintained  that 
the  greater  disadvantage  results. 

We  have  already  asserted  that  the  womb  acted  with  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage in  the  posterior  vertex  positions.  When  the  occiput  presents  in  front, 
the  uterine  contractions  transmitted  to  it  through  the  spine  reach  it  almost 
in  a  straight  line ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  occipito-posterior,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  for  an  increased  flexion,  the  uterine  contractions,  always 
transmitted  to  the  occiput  through  the  spinal  column,  reach  it  through  a 
curved  line :  a  condition  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  deal  of  the  force 
is  lost.  Moreover,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  one  case  the  presenting  point  of 
the  head  —  the  occiput  —  has  only  to  traverse  the  depth  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  before  it  is  born ;  while  m  the  other,  it  has  to 
roll  over  the  whole  of  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and 
distended  perineum.  The  neck  not  being  long 
enough  to  traverse  the  posterior  parietes  of  the  pel- 
vis, the  thorax  engages  partially  with  the  head,  which 
hence  is  placed  in  extreme  flexion  upon  the  thorax, 
as  in  the  figure.  If,  then,  these  positions  cause  a 
more  protracted  and  more  difficult  delivery,  it  results 
that  they  must  be  attended  with  greater  disad- 
Tantage  to  the  mother  and  child. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur, 
imder  these  circumstances,  to  assist  in  obtaining  this 
favourable  rotation  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  in  case  nature  should  be 
foiled  in  her  efforts  to  convert  them  into  anterior  ones.  Let  him  recollect 
that  the  fourth  position  is  to  be  converted  into  the  second,  and  the  fifth  into 
the  first.] 

Phenomena  observed  during  the  second  Stage. — When  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  entirely  dilated — whether  that  occurrence  have  taken  place  pre- 
viously to,  or  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes — it  becomes,  as  it  were, 
obliterated,  the  vaginal  and  uterine  cavities  form  one  continuous  canal,  and 
the  division  between  them  is  not  easily  discernable  until  after  the  child's  ex- 
pulsion. The  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  usually  followed  by  a  respite 
from  pain,  of  rather  longer  duration  than  had  been  experienced  for  some 
time  before;  but  when  the  uterine  contractions  return,  they  are  mostly 
mcreased,  both  in  length  and  strength;  they  are  more  forcing,  and  are 
attended  with  bearing-down  efforts  of  greater  or  less  violence.  Under  these 
expulsive  throes,  the  pulse,  which  was  quicker  than  ordinary  during  the  first 
stage,  becomes  even  more  accelerated ;  there  is  increased  heat  of  skin,  and 
soon  a  copious  perspiration  breaks  out :  the  mouth  often  becomes  parched ; 
the  breath  is  held  in ;  and  those  voluntary  muscles  whose  action  assists  the 
uterus  are  called  powerfully  into  requisition,  to  aid  the  uterine  energies. 
The  patient  tightly  grasps  whatever  can  give  her  steadiness  and  support, 
places  her  feet  against  some  unyielding  point,  suspends  her  respiration,  and 
strains  with  all  her  might.  Although  the  pains  during  the  progress  of  the 
second  stage  are  stronger  than  in  the  first,  still  the  intermissions  are  more 
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decided,  and  the  intervals  of  ease  more  perfect :  they  are  endured  with  mora 
composare  and  fortitude ;  and  the  woman  usually  slumbers  between  each 
paroxysm,  even  although  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  earlier  in  the  process, 
in  consequence  of  her  irritability  or  anxiety.  This  inclination  to  dose 
should  be  indulged,  as  it  keeps  the  mind  in  a  quiet  and  calm  state,  refreshes 
the  spirits,  and  restores  the  bodily  powers.  At  other  times,  from  the 
moment  the  liquor  amnii  is  evacuated,  the  efforts  of  the  uterus  become 
redoubled,  as  though  some  fresh  excitement  was  applied ;  and  this  may  pro- 
bably arise  from  the  os  uteri  being  irritated  more  by  the  bony  head  than  by 
the  soft  cushion  previously  interposed  between  itself  and  the  presenting  part. 

After  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the  foetal  body  is  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, in  proportion  to  the  uterine  exertions,  and  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  passages.  It  is  therefore  folded  into  lesser  space,  and  the  chin  is  direeted 
more  forcibly  against  the  chest,  so  that  the  neck  is  bent  more  into  a  curve, 
and  the  whole  form  more  into  a  compact  oval. 

Progression  and  recession  of  the  Head. — I  have  before  mentioned,  that 
the  membranous  bag,  while  entire,  is  tense,  and  protruded  during  each  pain  : 
that  it  becomes  lax,  and  the  water  recedes,  when  the  pain  goes  off.  The 
same  thing  also  happens  with  regard  to  the  head,  so  far  as  protrusion  and 
retrocession  are  concerned.  After  the  membranes  are  broken,  it  is  forced  a 
little  downwards  with  each  contraction ;  and  in  the  absence  of  pain  retreats, 
sometimes  considerably.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  when  it  is  passing 
through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  At  that  period  of  the  labour  the  vertex 
may  be  expelled  so  far  outwardly  that  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  brought  even 
to  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  during  the  urgency  of  a  pain ;  yet  when  remis- 
sion occurs,  the  head  will  recede,  and  be  again  perfectly  buried  within  the 
genital  fissure,  so  that  the  labia  close  around  it.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
recession  sometimes  carried,  that  it  may  give  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  process  an  idea  that  the  uterus  has  ruptured,  and  that  the  child's  body 
has  partly  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  And  here,  again,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  the  beauty  of  nature's  ordinances :  it  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  contemplate  a  single  provision,  even  of  the  minutest  character,  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  gestation  and  labour,  without  being  fervidly  and  awfully 
impressed  with  the  extent  of  that  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Beneficence,  which 
established  the  laws,  and  controls  their  operations. 

The  advantage  of  this  retrocession  consists  in  the  removal,  for  a  time,  of 
that  distending  pressure  which  it  obtains  when  the  head  is  propelled  down- 
wards. If  there  existed  a  constant  urging  forward,  without  the  least  relief 
to  the  parts,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  labour, — even  under  the 
most  common  natural  case,  in  which  not  more  than  the  usual  time  was  con- 
sumed,— the  soft  structures  must  suffer  very  considerable  injury ;  the  vessels 
must  be  more  or  less  strangulated ;  the  circulation  would  be  suspended  or 
impeded ;  inflammation  would  almost  be  a  necessary  consequence ;  and  gan< 
grene  would  generally  follow.  We  are,  therefore,  to  hail  this  recession  of 
the  head  in  its  progress  through  the  pelvis  as  a  fortunate  occurrence  for  the 
woman ;  since  it  relieves  her  from  present  pain  and  future  danger.  It  is 
also  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  cavity  of 
tbe  pelvis  is  tolerably  capacious. 

When  the  head  has  entered  so  low  into  the  pelvis  that  the  forehead  and 
occiput  impinge  respectively  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tuberosities  of 
each  ischium,  inasmuch  as  the  long  diameter  of  the  head,  while  in  this  situa- 
tion, is  opposed  to  the  short  diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  exceeds  that 
diameter  by  half  an  inch,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape  in  that  direction. 
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A  change  is  consequently  effected :  the  face  is  thrown  into  the  holloa  of  the 
sacrnm,  and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  This  alteration  iu 
position,  however,  does  not  commence  until  the  head  is  fully  lodged  within 
the  pelvic  cavity.' 

Compression  of  the  Head, — We  also  remark— especially  in  first  labours, 
or  any  case  where  there  is  much  resistance — that  the  head,  from  pressure, 
assumes  somewhat  of  a  conical  figure,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  overlapping 
each  other,  so  as  to  diminish  the  lateral  diameter.  In  consequence  of  this 
decrease  in  volume,  the  scalp  becomes  corrugated, — puckered  near  the  vertex 
into  three  or  four  folds,  very  evident  to  the  touch,  and  observable,  cceteris 
paribus^  in  the  same  degree  as  the  head  is  compressed.  Pressure  to  such  an 
extent  is  seldom  injurious.  After  a  time,  however,  when  the  head  has 
remained  long  within  the  pelvis,  and  especially  if  it  be  impacted,  this  corru- 
gated feeling  of  the  scalp  disappears ;  and  instead  of  it,  a  soft  puffy  tumour 
is  observed  in  the  same  situation. 

While  the  head  thus  continues  in  the  pelvis,  both  before  and  after  its  turn 
is  effected, — being  compressed  by  the  pelvic  bones,  and  reciprocally  exerting 
equivalent  pressure  on  the  soft  structures  within  the  cavity, — another  most 
distressing  sympton  often  arises,  bringing  with  it  great  increase  of  suffering, 
but  not  generally  interfering  with  uterine  action,  or  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  labour  ;^-I  allude  to  cramp  of  the  most  violent  character,  affecting  the 
calf  and  sole  of  the  foot.  This  is  consequent  on  the  compression  to  which 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  exposed  at  this  stage  of  the  process ;  and  is  so 
painful  that  the  patient  can  scarcely  restrain  her  screams. 

JExit  of  the  Bead, — The  vertex,  then,  of  all  the  cranial  surface,  first  ap- 
pears externally,  and  as  it  descends  lower  and  lower,  the  labia  become 
opened ;  the  anus  dilated  ;  the  perineum  distended,  heated,  and  very  much 
thinned ;  so  that  it  feels  almost  like  wet  vellum.^  In  this  way,  retreating 
when  the  pain  goes  off,  and  advancing  when  it  returns,  the  face  sweeps  along 
the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  perineum  ;  the  chin  slowly  recedes  from  the  chest ; 
the  occiput  turns  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  the  perineum  slips  back 
over  the  face  as  it  is  extruded ;  and  the  head  is  by  degrees  expelled.  On 
its  entire  expulsion  the  face  is  directed  towards  one  or  other  thigh.  (Plate 
32,  fig.  2.) 

During  the  passage  of  the  head  externally,  the  pains  are  even  more  forcing 
than  have  yet  been  experienced:  the  woman  bears  down  more  strongly, 
makes  a  greater  effort,  and  calls  forth  the  utmost  power  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  diaphragm,  to  aid  the  uterine  contractions.  It  appears  as  if  all 
the  vital  energies  were  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
nature  has  in  view:  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  participate  in  the 
general  struggle ;  a  violent  trembling,  which  it  is  impossible  to  control,  fre- 
quently pervades  the  whole  frame ;  and  at  the  moment  the  head  emerges,  a 
piercing  shriek  will  mostly  escape  the  patient,  as  though  involuntarily.  When 
the  head  is  on  the  point  of  passing,  the  contents  of  the  rectum  are  usually 
squeezed  out;  and  on  its  entire  protrusion,  the  perineum,  from  its  own 
elasticity,  recovers  its  former  size  and  appearance ;  it  is  collected  round  the 

'  PUte  31,  fig.  1  shows  the  head  ocoapying  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  face  being  directed  to  the 
right  side. 

*  la  plate  82,  fig.  1 ,  copied  from  Smellie,  the  child's  head  a,  is  seen  separating  the  labia , 
the  extension,  thinning,  and  protrusion  of  the  perineum  6,  caused  by  the  head's  descent,  and 
ealled  by  some  the  perineal  tumour,  are  also  well  portrayed ;  d  marks  the  point  of  the  coccyx : 
e  the  anus  dilated,  so  that  the  inner  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  to  some  extent  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  the  hand,  when  applied  for  the  protection  of  the  structures.  This  exposure  is  not 
iujarious;  no  harm  arises  from  it;  and  sometimes  it  is  even  greater  iian  is  represented  ^vr%, 
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neck  of  the  child,  the  woman  is  completely  relieved  from  the  distending 
force,  and  consequently  from  the  agony  she  endured.  She  will  now  gene- 
rally express  some  strong  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  joy :  or  perhaps  her 
Feelings  will  only  find  utterance  in  tears. 

Under  all  stages  of  the  system,  the  sudden  removal  of  intense  pain  brings 
with  it  a  sensation  of  positive  pleasure  ;  and  in  no  case  is  the  instantaneous 
transition  from  extreme  misery  to  actual  joy  more  conspicuous  than  imme- 
diately on  the  delivery  of  the  head ;  and  this  especially  if  it  be  a  primary 
labour;  to  which,  indeed,  the  preceding  remarks  are  more  particularly  appli- 
cable. A  longer  interval  of  ease  will  probably  follow  the  expulsion  of  the 
cranium  than  had  occurred  since  the  perineum  first  began  to  be  extended. 
In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  action  is  again  established,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  delivery. 

Exit  of  the  Body  of  the  Child.  —  After  the  head  has  effected  its  turn, 
with  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  passing  through  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis,  with  its  long  diameter  in  the  same  direction  as  the  long 
diameter  of  the  inferior  aperture, — namely,  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part, 
—  the  shoulders  are  at  the  same  moment  entering  the  cavity,  and  passing 
through  the  brim,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  same  direction  as  one  of 
the  long  diameters  of  the  superior  aperture,  which  is  diagonally  from  side  to 
side ;  so  that  the  child  is  here  adapted,  both  as  it  regards  its  head  and  its 
shoulders,  to  the  pelvis,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  transit  the  most  easily.^ 
After  the  head  is  bom,  however,  when  the  shoulders  have  come  down  to 
press  upon  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  their  long  diameter  is  opposed  to  the 
short  diameter  of  the  outlet,  and  they  seldom  can  make  their  exit  in  this 
situation,  unless  the  child  be  small  or  ill-formed :  but  most  usually  they  also 
efiiect  a  turn  similar  to  the  turn  already  described  as  being  made  by  the 
head ;  one  of  them  being  directed  into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
other  insinuating  itself  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  Through  the  inferior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis,  then,  the  child  is  expelled  sideways,  one  shoulder  and 
arm  distending  the  perineum,  and  the  other  offering  itself  anteriorly. 
(Plate  32,  fig.  2.)  One  pain  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  this  turn  and  expel 
the  shoulders ;  or  two  or  three  may  be  required. 

When  the  foetal  body  is  so  far  protruded  that  the  parts  are  again  distended 
by  the  shoulders,  the  patient  experiences  a  return  of  pain ;  not  such  violent 
agony,  certainly,  as  when  the  head  was  being  expelled,  but  the  same  feeling 
of  forcible  distension,  —  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  parts  were  being  rent. 
A  short  time  only  elapses  before  the  uterus  resumes  its  action,  to  expel  the 
breech,  the  child  in  the  interval  remaining  half  bom,  the  perineum  some- 
what on  the  stretch.  As  the  breech  takes  up  less  room  than  either  the  head 
or  shoulders,  it  is  usually  extruded  with  slight  exertion ;  the  legs  and  feet 
either  pass  directly,  or  remain  a  minute  or  two  in  the  vagina,  and  are  ulti- 

*  Plate  81,  fig.  2,  represents  the  face  traTereiDg  the  sacral  cavity,  after  the  head  has  made 
its  turn.  The  shoulders  are  seen  passing  throuj^  the  brim,  with  the  left  directed  towards  the 
right  groin,  and  the  right  opposite  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis ;  the  original  presentation 
of  the  head  haying  been  the  vertx  with  the  face  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  junction.  In  most  of 
the  plates  which  describe  this  position  of  the  foetal  head,  the  body  is  also  turned  quite  round, 
yrith  the  abdomen  looking  directly  towards  the  mother's  spine.  From  repeated  obserration,  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  is  not  correct :  that  the  body  stiU  in  utero  is  not  turned  in  the  same 
proportion  as  is  the  head ;  and  that  the  cerrical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  Tertebne  are  somewhat 
twisted ;  so  that  the  breech  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk  retain  their  original  situation  in  regard 
to  the  mother's  body,  although  the  head  has  been  so  materially  altered  in  respect  to  that  which 
It  occupied.  This  is  proved  by  the  child's  face  being  directed  to  one  of  the  woman's  thighs 
immediately  on  its  expulsion. 
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mately  expelled  by  the  vaginal  fibres :  the  birth  of  the  child  is  then  per- 
fected, and  the  second  stage  of  the  labour  brought  to  a  close. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  child,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  period  required  for  the  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  stage.  Sometimes  the  same 
pain  under  which  the  membranes  burst,  expels  the  head,  and  perhaps  the 
body  also ;  at  others  very  many  hours  of  wearying  sufiering  are  sustained 
before  the  head  emerges ;  and  the  same  uncertainty  with  regard  to  time 
applies — but  in  a  very  limited  degree — to  the  passage  of  the  shoulders,  sub- 
sequently to  the  birth  of  the  head ;  sometimes  scarce  a  moment  intervenes, 
sometimes  a  considerable  space ;  usually,  however,  the  child  is  entirely  ex- 
pelled within  five  minutes  after  the  head  has  passed. 

The  symptoms  of  a  speedy  termination  to  the  labour  are,  that  from  the 
beginning  we  should  find  the  os  uteri  lax,  soft,  thick,  moist,  cool,  and  not 
tender ;  that  we  should  find  the  vagina  also  soft,  moist,  relaxed,  and  cool, 
and  the  perineum  easily  distensible;  the  pelvis  well  formed;  the  head 
directed  with  the  face  laterally,  or  looking  diagonally  backwards,  with  the 
vertex  downwards.  With  such  indications,  if  the  woman  be  in  good  health, 
and  the  pains  pretty  active,  we  may  expect  a  speedy  termination  to  the 
case. 

The  symptoms  foreboding  a  tedious  labour  are  exactly  the  contrary  to 
those  I  have  just  mentioned: — that  we  should  find  the  os  uteri  thin,  hard, 
unyielding,  dry,  and  tender,  and  feeling  round  the  presenting  part  of  the 
head  as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  encircling  it ;  that  the  vagina  and  perineum 
should  be  dry,  hot,  narrow,  and  constricted;  that  the  head  should  be 
wrongly  placed ;  the  pelvis  small ;  or  the  uterine  action  feeble :  any  of  these 
features  displaying  themselves  will  indicate  the  probability  of  a  protracted 
struggle. 

Usually,  when  the  os  uteri  has  been  preternaturally  rigid,  the  soft  struc- 
tures towards  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  also  indisposed  to  yield,  and  the 
labour  is  therefore  tedious  from  the  commencement  to  the  close :  but  this  is 
by  no  means  always  so ;  for  sometimes  these  parts  will  give  way  very  easily 
after  the  os  uteri  has  opened  with  great  difficulty;  and  in  other  cases  they 
will  be  very  rigid,  when  the  os  uteri  has  dilated  tolerably  easily.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  *  general  rule,  that  the  vagina  and  perineum  are  least  dis- 
posed to  dilate  in  first  labours ;  and  this  observation  is  more  universally  ap- 
plicable to  them  than  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  We  very  seldom,  indeed, 
find  either  of  these  organs  more  rigid  in  subsequent  labours  than  in  the 
first,  unless  that  rigidity  be  the  consequence  of  a  cicatrix  produced  by 
sloughing.  It  is  possible  that  after  a  difficult  labour,  inflammation  of  the 
vagina  may  c/ccur,  which  may  terminate  in  slough ;  the  slough  will  separate, 
the  ulcer  will  heal,  a  puckering  will  take  place,  and  a  cicatrix  will  be  left ; 
by  which  processes  the  cavity  of  the  canal  is  much  diminished,  and  its  dila- 
tability  impaired :  but  this  is  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  must  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

Third  Stage. — The  second  stage  being  terminated  on  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  third  consists  in  a  continuation  of  the  same  efforts  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta. 

Varieties  in  the  time  occupied  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Placenta. — This 
stage  also  varies  much  in  respect  to  time :  if  the  uterus  be  vigorous  and 
active,  the  placenta  is  generally  expelled  quickly ;  but  if  uterine  action  has 
been  feeble  during  the  former  parts  of  the  process  (particularly  if  the  labour 
has  been  lingering,  or  the  child  has  been  extracted  by  mechanical  means),  a 
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comparatively  long  period  usually  elapses  before  it  paBses.  Tn  sOTne  instances, 
indeed,  the  uterus  does  not  act  to  expel  it  at  all,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  is  required  for  ita  removaL  I  have  sometimes  known  the  placenta 
thrown  out  of  the  vagina  by  the  same  pain  that  expelled  the  child :  more 
frequently  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  elapse  before  it  escapes  wholly 
from  the  uterus  into  the  vagina,  and  even  then  it  may  He  in  that  cavity  for 
hours  before  it  clears  the  os  externum.  Those  contractions  by  which  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  is  effected,  are  also  attended  with 
suffering ;  not,  indeed,  nearly  approaching  the  violence  of  the  pains  under 
which  the  foetus  was  born,  but:  more  like  the  nneasy  sensations  experiencea 
during  the  commencement  of  the  first  stage:  they  are  referred  principally  to 
the  loins  and  upper  region  of  the  sacrum,  and  are  scarcely  complained  of. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  single  pain  expels  it  even  out  of  the  uterine  cavity ;  more 
frequently  three  or  four  follow  each  other,  at  tolerably  regular  intervals; 
and  it  descends  into  the  vagina  by  degrees* 

When  it  hns  passed  from  the  uterus — ^if  the  case  be  left  entirely  to  the 
natural  powers  —  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vagina  complete  its  extmsion  ; 
but  OS  this  canal  has  suffered  severe  and  unusual  distension  during  the  birth 
of  the  child,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  muf^cular  coat  wiU  regain  its  previous 
tone  in  an  instant,  so  completely  as  to  embrace  the  mass  firmly  and  expid  it 
immediately.  It  consequently  remains  within  the  vagina  until  the  fibres 
have  recovered  sufficiently  to  act  upon  it  This  requires  a  very  different 
period  in  different  instances  j  sometimes  five  or  six  hours  will  elapse  ;  most 
usually  it  is  protruded  within  the  hour, 

Separation  of  the  Plaeenta  from  its  Uterine  AttachmenL  —  Previously, 
however,  to  the  placenta  being  expelled  out  of  the  uterine  cavity,  it  must  be 
separated  from  its  uterine  attachment-  This  separation  is  produced  exactly 
by  the  same  action  which  causes  its  extrusion, — uterine  contraction.  After 
the  birth  of  the  infjtnt,  the  general  volume  of  the  uterus  and  the  capacity  of 
its  cavity  being  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  contraction  it  has 
undergone,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  uterine  surface,  before  occupied  by 
the  placenta,  is  proper tionably  decreased,  and  shrinks  into  a  less  space. 

As  the  placenta  is  a  perfectly  passive  body — as  there  is  no  power  inherent 
within  its  own  structure,  by  which  its  maternal  face  can  be  diminished  in  any 
degree  corresponding  with  the  diminQtion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus  —  the  very  shrinking  of  the  uterine  parietes  occasions  it  to  lose  ita 
former  hold ;  it  spontaneously  falls  from  its  attachment,  and  would  remain 
loose  in  the  uterine  cavity,  unless  extruded  by  a  continuance  of  uterine 
action.  This  simple  eontractiouj  then,  causing  the  uterine  membrane  to  slip 
away  from  the  placental  surface,  both  separates  it  from  its  connexion  and 
expels  it  from  m  cavity.  The  placenta  passes  through  the  vagina  inverted, 
80  that  its  foetal  face  becomes  external ;  the  membranes  attached  to  it  are 
also  turned  inside  outwards,  and  are  flapped  over  its  maternal  surface. 
There  is  always  a  loss  of  more  or  less  blood  accompanying  the  separation  of 
the  placenta;  and  this  blood  appears  externally  upon  the  linen »  The  quan- 
tity varies  to  a  great  extent ;  sometimes  it  does  not  exceed  an  ounce  or  two ; 
at  others  it  amounts  to  many  pints,  constituting  a  most  violent  htemorrhage. 

Even  after  the  placenta  has  been  expelled  from  the  uterine  and  vaginal 
cavities,  the  process  of  uterine  contraction  does  not  cease,  but  continues  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  closure  of  the  vessels ;  for 
preventing  the  possibility  of  the  womb  being  inverted  ;  and  for  silently  and 
gradually  decreasing  the  bulk  of  the  organ  to  its  former  small  unimpregnated 
state*     Should  the  uterus  not  contract,  in  proportion  to  the  fiaccidity  of  ira 
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parietes,  the  distensibility  of  its  cavity,  and  the  pervionsness  of  its  vessels, 
would  be  the  danger  of  haemorrhage.  It  does  not  perhaps  necessarily  follow 
that  dangerous  flooding  must  occur,  even  although  the  contraction  were  im- 
perfect; because  it  is  possible  that  coagula  might  form  at  the  open  apertures 
of  the  uterine  vessels  which  were  previously  closed  by  the  apposition  of  the 
placenta ;  and  if  the  heart's  action  were  not  powerful  enough  to  dislodge 
those  coagula,  the  loss  of  much  blood  might  be  by  them  prevented.  But  this 
kind  of  plug  is  a  most  ineflScient  security  against  all  varieties  of  uterine 
haemorrhage ;  and  no  woman  can  be  considered  safe  from  flooding  until  the 
uterus  is  firmly,  entirely,  and  permanently  contracted. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  obstetric  practice  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  with  which  women  bear  the  agonizing 
throes  of  parturition,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  system  recovers  from 
the  lengthened  suffering,  and  regains  its  average  balance.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  Nature's  greatest  mercies ;  but  there  is  this  grand  dif- 
ference between  the  pain  of  labour  and  every  other  kind  of  pain — the  latter 
is  unnatural,  and  dependent  on  morbid  actions,  influencing  for  the  time  the 
condition  of  the  organ  affected ;  the  former  is  natural,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  perfprmance  of  a  healthy  function. 


DUTIES  OP  THE  MEDICAL  ATTENDANT   UNDER  NATURAL  LABOUR. 

From  the  knowledge  which  the  foregoing  pages  will  afford  of  the  benefi- 
cence displayed  by  Nature  throughout  the  processes  of  utero-gestation 
and  labour,  and  of  the  admirable  contrivances  adopted  by  her  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  avert  dangers,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  duties  of  the  obstetrician  must  be  few  and  simple.  Gene- 
rally, indeed,  no  active  assistance  is  necessary,  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
child ;  all  that  is  required  of  the  attendant  being,  that  he  should  remain  an 
observant,  though  unofficious,  spectator  of  the  process ;  —  ready  to  exert 
himself,  with  promptitude  and  energy,  on  the  first  accession  of  any  alarm- 
ing symptom;  but  equally,  or  more,  ready  to  allow  the  changes  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  Nature's  object  to  proceed,  uninterrupted  by  any 
meddlesome  interference :  for  no  maxim  in  obstetric  science  is  of  more  uni- 
verbal  application,  than  that  unnecessary  "assistance,"  —  rendered  with  the 
view  of  expediting  the  termination  of  the  case,  or  shortening  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  —  is  not  only  useless,  but  in  the  highest  degree  injurious,  and 
directly  calculated  to  defeat  its  own  end. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  this  declaration  includes  the  admission,  that  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  the  obstetric  branch  of  medicine  is  sufficient  for  the 
safe  practice  of  the  profession ;  for  although,  in  thirty-nine  cases  out  of 
forty,  little  is  required  to  be  done  beyond  protecting  the  extended  structures 
from  injury,  separating  the  child,  and  extracting  the  placenta  from  the  va- 
gina— after  its  total  exclusion  from  the  uterine  cavity — still,  in  the  fortieth, 
ganger  may  occur,  only  to  be  arrested  by  the  promptest,  the  most  decisive, 
and  most  judiciously-directed  help. 

Much  knowledge  is  necessary  to  discriminate  the  kind  of  cases  in  which 
assistance  is  proper,  and  determine  the  time  at  which  that  assistance  ought 
to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  application.  It  is  this  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  scientific  from  the  ignorant  obstetrician ; — it  is  this  important 
knowledge  on  which  the  life,  the  future  health  and  comfort,  of  many  a  par- 
turieut  woman  must  depend;  which,  nevertheless,  has  been  held  in  such 
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low  estimation  by  noine  members  of  the  profeaaton,  as  to  be  though t  unworthy 
of  cultivation  by  the  icientific  and  literary  mind ;  nnfit  to  be  posaeased  by 
men  of  respectablo  itatiou  in  eociety ;  and  the  adaptation  of  which  know- 
ledge to  practice  has  been  characterized,  in  an  official  document  under  the 
seal  of  tne  highest  of  our  medical  corporate  associations,  as  *'  an  art  foreign 
to  the  habits  of  gentlemen  of  enlarged  aeademical  education/*' 

No  one  can  read  this  sentiment  without  feeling  that  k  it  is  both  incousi-' 
derate  and  unjust.  To  omit,  indeedj  any  particular  mention  of  the  science 
and  judgment  requisite  to  treat  such  perilous  accidents  as  haemorrhage,  in 
all  its  varieties,  and  convulsions,  a  most  important  question,  —  involving  no 
less  than  the  destruction  of  fcetal  life,  —  is  often  painfully  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  obstetric  practitioner.  He  is  by  no  means  very  nnfre- 
quently  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  delivery  can  safely  be  trusted  to 
the  natural  powers^  or  requires  to  be  terminated  by  artificial  aid ;  and  whe- 
ther means  may  be  used  compatible  with  the  child*a  safety,  or  the  horrible 
alternative  must  be  had  recourse  to,  of  sacrificing  the  infant  to  preserve  the 
mother.  Is  it  of  no  importance  that  this  should  be  determined  by  an  edu- 
cated, intelligent,  and  practical  man?  —  la  it  right  that  questions  of  such 
vital  interest  shf>uld  he  left  to  the  decision  of  one  but  partially  qualified  to 
answer  it?  —  And  can  we  suppose  that  any  person  can  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  powers  with  which  nature  is  endowed,  to  surmount  the  impedi* 
ments,  and  overcome  the  dangers,  that  occasionaUy  embarrass  parturition, 
unless  he  have  the  opportunity  continually  before  him  of  watching  her  ope- 
rations in  the  more  ordinary  eases? — for  these,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  the 
interests  of  the  ptihlic  must  be  best  protected  when  the  obstetrical  branch  of 
medicine  and  surgery  is  undertaken,  in  common  with  the  other  duties  apper- 
taining to  those  sciences,  by  persons  who  have  qualified  themselves,  by  their 
medical  studies,  for  the  conduct  of  the  most  dangerous  ^rasualttes,  and  who 
are  entitled,  by  tlietr  rank  in  society,  and  their  preliminary  education,  to  the 
consideration  of  gentlemen* 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  should  insist  on  the  obligation  we  lie 
under,  to  obey  evory  summons  to  an  obstetric  patient  as  speedily  as  possible: 
for,  even  although  a  former  one  may  have  been  lingering,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  li^ub^equent  labours  should  be  of  the  same  nature  [  and  a 
practitioner  must  subject  himself  to  much  annoyance  and  blarne^  if,  through 
remissness  or  negligence  on  his  part,  he  should  find  the  case  terminated  on 
his  arrival.  It  is  nUays  right — however  little  is  required  to  be  done^ — that 
the  medical  atteiuinnt  should  be  present  during  the  chief  period  of  the  pro- 
cess, that  he  may  be  at  hand  to  employ  such  means  as  any  emergency  may 
render  requisite. 

A  lancet  and  a  female  catheter  are  the  only  instruments  with  which  the 
obstetrical  practitioner  need  furnish  his  pocket-c»se  ;  Rufficient  time  will 
generally  be  affoi  ded  iuut  loir  lif^cuiriiig  lutj  vkiuvtu  uv  tiwy  w»iii^  vvoa  m  tM 

*  Letter  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phjsicians  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  !)•• 
partiuent,  date^l  May  -ud,  1827,  in  reply  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Obstetric  Society.  In  tk« 
(«Hine  communication  it  is  ai^serted  **  that  the  most  successful  practice  of  midwifery  requires 
no  suoli  laborious  preliminary  study,"  [as  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  medicine,]  '*eUe 
disortH-t  matrons,  and  plain  uneducated  men  in  the  cv»untry,  who  frequently  arrive  at  great 
notoriety  in  this  callini;,  would  not  acquire  that  cretlit  which  they  often  attain."  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  Collej;:^  have  virtually  acknowledged  that  they  had  formed  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  amount  o(  information  rv\|uire<i  for  the  successful  practice  of  obstetric  medi- 
cine:  for,  pormitling  their  own  prejudices  to  vanish  before  the  increasing  acquirements  of  the 
geMcral  pr\»tVssion.  they  have  rtvently  annulled  their  by-law,  which  placed  the  honours  of  tlM 
t«»Uow:ship  beyond  the  rvach  of  obstetric  practitioners. 
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most  urgent  cases.   He  will  find  it  convenient,  however,  especially  in  country 
practice,  to  carry  with  him  two  or  three  drachms  of  laudanum. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  called  upon  to  choose  the  apartment  in  which 
the  woman  shall  pass  the  puerperal  month,  as  she  is  usually  delivered  in  her 
own  bed-room ;  but  if  that  advantage  be  afforded  us,  we  should  make  choice 
of  one  that  is  spacious  and  airy,  with  a  dressing-closet  or  ante-room  attached 
to  it,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  domestic  offices. 

Nor,  perhaps,  are  we  generally  expected  to  regulate  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  present ;  though  we  may  be  called  upon  occasionally  to  exercise 
our  authority  in  this  respect.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  room  should  be  kept 
as  noiseless  as  possible,  there  are  yet  some  attendants  whose  services  we 
cannot  dispense  with.  The  only  persons  whom  I  would  willingly  admit  are 
the  nurse  and  some  female  married  friend, — the  mother,  or  other  near  rela- 
tion, or  an  intimate  acquaintance, — to  act  as  confidante  to  the  aufferer, — into 
whose  sympathising  ear  she  may  whisper  all  her  apprehensions  and  distresses, 
and  from  whom  she  may  receive  those  numberless  comforts  and  sustaining 
consolations  of  which  she  stands  so  eminently  in  need.  Unmarried  females 
are  neither  the  most  fit  companions  for  the  patient,  nor  the  most  useful 
assistants  to  the  practitioner.  In  addition,  it  is  proper  that  a  servant  should 
be  in  attendance  in  the  ante-room,  or  close  at  hand,  that  she  may  be  ready 
to  bring  whatever  may  be  wanted  from  a  distant  part  of  the  house  without 
delay ;  and  she  should  have  no  duty  imposed  on  her  for  the  time,  except  an 
obedience  to  the  orders  that  may  issue  from  her  mistress'  chamber. 

On  arriving  at  the  patient's  residence  it  is  better  not  abruptly  to  obtrude 
one's-self  into  her  presence,  unless  there  be  some  immediate  necessity  for 
our  attendance.  Information  should  be  sought  from  the  nurse,  on  such 
points  as  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  labour  has  actually  commenced. 
On  being  ushered  into  her  chamber,  we  may  engage  her  in  some  general 
conversation,  which  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  frequency, 
duration,  strength,  and  character  of  the  pains;  and  our  conduct  must  be 
framed  accordingly.  Should  they  be  of  trifling  importance,  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  giving  some  ordinary  directions,  and  retire  from  the  apart- 
ment. But  if  they  are  returning  with  frequency  and  activity,  we  must  not 
allow  much  time  to  elapse  before  we  require  to  make  an  examination  per 
vaginam. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  by  the  patient  to  the  necessary  examination 
being  then  instituted,  under  the  idea  that  no  assistance  can  be  rendered  her 
80  early  in  the  labour.  As  I  would  regard  the  feelings  of  a  parturient 
woman  in  a  degree  only  secondary  to  her  safety,  I  would  by  no  means  insist 
on  putting  her  to  this  inconvenience,  unless  I  thought  it  quite  indispensable. 
But  as  much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  by  this  first  examination, 
and  as  it  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain  that  information  during  the  progress 
of  the  first  stage,  it  is  right,  firmly  but  gently,  to  urge  its  propriety.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  she  will  not  accede  to  the  recommendation  of  her  medi 
cal  attendant,  provided  he  possesses  her  confidence,  and  conveys  his  request 
with  becoming  delicacy. 

Much  knowledge  must  be  acquired  during  the  first  vaginal  examination : 
it  is,  first,  whether  the  woman  be  pregnant ;  secondly,  if  she  be  in  labour ; 
thirdly,  whether  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  or  are  still  entire ;  fourthly, 
bow  the  child  is  presenting ;  fifthly,  how  far  the  labour  is  advanced ;  and 
sixthly,  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  and  perineum,  in  regard  to  their 
distensibility. 

Il  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  recommend  that  one  of  the  points  of 
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inquiry  should  be  wheiber  pregnancy  really  exiatg,  under  the  Buppositjon  that 
no  woman  could  believe  herself  in  labour  unless  she  had  approached  near  the 
termination  of  utero-gestation.  But  instances  are  daily  occurring  which 
prove  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  reasoning:  and  on  many  occasions  profes- 
sional men  have  been  in  attendance  for  days  and  weeks,  relying  on  their 
patient's  assurances,  perhaps  often  advanced,  that  she  was  with  child,  when 
It  has  turned  out  that  she  was  mistaken.  They  have  thus  most  undeservedly 
exposed  themselves  to  some  censure,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  mischievous 
than  direct  censure,  to  quizzical  innuendoa  and  sarcastic  ridicule. 

Many  unhealthy  actions  will  cause  the  abdomen  to  swell,  ^ — especially 
about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  —  and 
to  simulate  the  general  appearance  of  gestation;  and  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  pregnancy,  spasms  of  different  muscles  may  sometimes  tolerably 
closely  imitate,  as  to  sensation,  situation,  and  severity,  the  commencing 
pains  of  labour*  While  this  gradual  enlargement  is  going  on,  the  woman 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  persuading  herself,  or  in  being  persuaded  by  others, 
that  she  is  pregnant;  and  when  the  spasmodic  pains  set  in,  she  will  as 
readily  conclude  that  labour  has  begun.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
medical  attendant  has  probably  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment, except  from  his  personal  observation  at  the  time  he  is  hastily  sum* 
moned. 

Provided  the  uterus  he  un impregnated,  the  deception  may  generally  be 
detected,  simply  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  abdomen  ;  but  if  that  proceed- 
ing does  not  afford  the  required  information,  an  examination  per  vaginam 
can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  satisfactory.  On  examining  the  abdomen  exter- 
iiallj,  it  will  be  found  distended  —  perhaps  from  flatus  pent  up  in  the  intes- 
tines —  perhaps  from  fluid  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  —  or  from  the 
presence  of  some  more  solid  tumour.  We  tbkj  distinguish  that  the  swelling 
is  softer  or  harder,  larger  or  smaller,  more  diffused  or  more  circumscribed, 
than  is  the  bulk  of  the  gravid  uterus ;  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  shape,  is 
very  likely  irregular  on  its  surface,  does  not  occupy  the  same  position,  and, 
above  all,  that  it  does  not  possess  that  peculiar  springy  elasticity  which  so 
strongly  characterizes  the  impregnated  womb  at  the  end  of  the  natural  term 
of  gestation*  If  there  still  remains  any  doubt,  it  is  right  to  make  a  vaginal 
examinationp  Under  this  condition  of  ipurious  pregnancy ,  the  os  uteri  will 
be  found  not  only  close,  but  undeveloped ;  the  cervix  not  expanded ;  and 
the  uterus  itself,  on  poising  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  will  be  felt 
small,  light,  and  movable;  —  provided,  indeed,  it  he  not  diseased.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patient  be  pregnant,  and  near  the  end  of  the  term,  w© 
ahall  find  the  oa  and  cervix  uteri  fully  developed  and  expanded j  and  perhaps 
the  OS  uteri  somewhat  open  ;  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  foetus  through  the  dilated  mouth  or  thinned  neck. 

But  the  patient  may  be  pregnant  and  not  in  labour^  —  the  pains  may  be 
spurious  and  not  true*  If  what  has  been  already  advanced  in  regard  to 
false  pains  be  carefully  studied,  I  trust  there  will  he  no  great  difiiculty  in 
forming  a  diagnosis.  We  will  presume,  as  indeed  we  shall  find  most  usually 
the  case,  that  the  patient,  on  our  arrival,  is  in  the  first  stage  of  labour^  ex- 
periencing the  dilating  or  grinding  pains. 

Posit itm  of  the  Patient,  —  The  moat  convenient  as  well  as  easy  posture 
which  the  patient  can  take,  and  that  which  seems  best  adapted  for  facilita- 
ting the  descent  of  the  head  through  the  pelvic  brim,  is  the  one  usually 
chosen  in  this  country  —  the  left  side,  with  the  shoulders  inclined  forwards, 
no  that  the  spine  may  be  somewhat  curved,  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  pelvis. 
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and  tbe  legs  bent  upon  the  thighs.  In  this  position,  as  has  been  before 
shown,  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  entrance  is  brought,  as  nearly  as  can  be  accom- 
plished, into  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  muscles  passing  over 
the  pelvic  brim,  particularly  the  psose,  are  more  perfectly  relaxed  than  in 
any  other.* 

It  is  better  that  she  should  be  undressed,  excepting  her  nightclothes,  and 
a  dressing-gown ;  and  that  she  should  lie  on  a  mattrass  rather  than  a  softer 
bed.  She  should  be  also  covered  by  a  light  counterpane,  or  a  blanket,  and 
a  sheet. 

In  this  position  the  vaginal  examination  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — The  attendant,  sitting  rather  behind  her,  and  having  anointed 
the  two  first  fingers  of  his  right  hand  with  some  unctuous  substance,  mostly 
in  readiness,  is  to  place  them  on  the  labia  externa ;  then,  gently  separating 
these  organs,  he  must  introduce  the  first  finger  into  the  vagina  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  entrance,  which  is  backwards  and  upwards :  or  he  may  take  the 
perineum  as  his  guide,  and  insinuate  his  finger  within  the  genital  fiBSure,  pos- 
teriorly, close  to  the  fourchette.^  Having  introduced  it  as  high  as  he  con- 
veniently can,  he  must  pronate  his  wrist,  so  that  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  second  fingers  shall  fit  in  under  the  symphysis  pubis.  (Plate  88,  fig.  1.) 
In  this  way  he  will  be  able  usually  to  reach  the  os  uteri  without  di£Bculty. 
Should  that  organ,  however,  be  situated  so  high  that  he  cannot  perfectly 
command  it,  —  rather  than  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  condition,  and  of  the 

Eresentation  of  the  child, — he  may  introduce  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  left 
and  (fig.  2) ;  and  as  these  may  be  passed  higher  within  the  pelvis,  they 
will  give  a  greater  facility  for  inquiry.^ 

These  examinations  are  commonly  made  during  the  urgency  of  pain ;  and 
this  ha*  given  rise  to  the  phrase  of  "  trying  a  pain."  It  is,  however,  desir- 
able, on  many  accounts,  that  we  should  not  introduce  our  finger  up  to  the 
08  uteri  at  the  time  when  the  uterus  is  acting  strongly ;  because  then  the 
membranes  are  protruded  into  the  vagina,  and  if  we  press  against  them  at 
that  moment,  we  may  probably  rupture  the  cyst,  and  lose  its  influence  in  the 
after  progress  of  the  labour.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  under  such  protrusion 
to  ascertain  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetus  with  precision,  because  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  then  interposed  between  our  finger  and  its  person. 
Kevertheless,  as  it  is  expected  that  we  should  examine  while  the  uterus  is  in 
action, — and,  indeed,  as  in  many  cases  the  patient  would  not  allow  us  to  pass 
our  finger  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  belief  that  we  can  assist  her,  and  that 

*  In  many  pnrtu  of  the  Continent  the  women  are  deliyered  in  the  half-sitting,  half-recumbent 
posture.  In  France  they  lie  on  the  back,  with  the  thighs  extended  and  the  knees  drawn  up. 
In  other  countries  they  sit  upon  the  knee  of  an  assistant.  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  place 
thea^elTe8  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  and  Mr.  Michell  (on  the  ergot)  states,  that  in  Cornwall 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  woman  in  labour  to  take  any  other  posture  than  either  standing  or 
on  her  knees. 

*  The  object  of  coyering  the  finger  with  some  oily  substance  before  making  an  examination, 
is  two-fold ;  partly  because  the  lubrication  assists  its  introduction,  but  partly  also  to  diminish 
the  chance  of  inoculation  with  morbid  matter,  should  the  patient  be  labouring  under  any  ye- 
sereal  affection.  Three  of  my  intimate  medical  friends  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
■eeondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  communicated  in  this  manner;  and  five  different  midwives  of 
the  Royid  Maternity  Cliarity  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  same  disease,  contracted  through 
an  abranion  of  the  cuticUs  while  in  attendance  on  women  in  labour.  These  are  grieyous  acci- 
dents, and  no  means  should  be  neglected  by  which  such  a  serious  consequence  may  be  avoided 
If,  unfortunately,  a  suspioinus-looking  sore  should  make  its  appearance  on  the  finger,  all 
ebstirtrio  duties  must  be  abandoned  until  after  it  is  healed ;  for  another  woman  may  be  infected 
from  the  contact  of  an  open  chancre  on  the  hand  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

'  The  two  figures  in  plate  88,  show  the  os  uteri  in  the  process  of  dilatation,  and  the  mode 
of  examination ;  fig.  1  displays  it  but  slightly  opened ;  fig.  2,  when  it  has  acquired  a  greater 
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only  in  the  time  of  pain, —  it  ia  tieceis*ary  that  we  slioul(i  requeet  lier  to 
inform  us  when  there  is  a  return,  and  take  that  opportunity  of  introducing 
our  finger  within  the  external  parts.  Having  gained  thia  advantage^  we 
must  allow  it  to  remain  inactive  in  the  vagina  while  the  pain  continues  ;  and 
upon  its  cessation,  which  we  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  we 
may  direct  it  up  to  the  ob  uteri. 

The  condition  of  that  organ  with  respect  to  H&  actual  dilatation,  and  its 
dilutability,  whether  the  memhranous  cyst  is  ruptured  or  is  still  entire,  the 
presentation  of  the  child,  and  the  degree  of  relaxation  which  the  vagina  and 
the  perineum  have  already  taken  upon  themselves,  will  all  become  matters 
of  observation  during  thia  primary  examination. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  novice  to 
distinguish  the  mouth  of  the  womb  at  the  commencement  of  labour.  I  have 
known  many  students  attend  a  number  of  cases  before  they  had  been  able  to 
detect  the  os  uteri  by  the  feel,  or  satisfy  themselves  where  it  was  situated* 
I  have  before  Btated,  that  it  will  generally  be  met  with  about  two  inches  or 
two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  vulva^  looking  hack  towards  the  sacrum  or 
coccyx. 

Being  satisfied  that  we  feel  the  os  uteri,  we  must  next  ascertain  whether 
the  membranous  cyst  has  broken  or  not.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
this  point,  either,  in  the  interval  of  uterine  contraction  ;  because  the  mem- 
brones  baing  then  flaccid,  retreat,  together  with  the  contained  fluid,  within 
the  uterus  j  and  there  remains  merely  a  thin  skin,  as  it  were,  between  the 
finger  and  the  presenting  part  of  the  cbiM;  so  slight,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  touch.  But  as  soon  as  pain  returns,  the  soft  wedge, 
if  unbroken,  is  again  felt  protruding  through  the  os  uteri,  and  there  is  then  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  it.  If,  therefore,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  in  our 
first  examination,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  amnii  is  evacuated  —  inasmuch 
as  we  have  carried  our  finger  up  to  the  os  uteri  in  the  absence  of  pain,^ — ^  we 
may  take  the  opportunity  of  examining  again  when  the  next  contraction 
comes  on ;  and  on  passing  the  index  finger  up  to  the  pelvic  brim,  while  the 
pain  is  urgent, — most  carefnlly,  lest  we  should  rupture  the  sac  prematurely, — 
if  we  distinctly  feel  them  protruding  downwards  into  the  vagina,  we  know 
that  the  membranes  are  still  entire. 

Again,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  we  should  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
child  presents,  even  before  the  membranes  rupture.  The  necessity »  indeed, 
of  determining  the  presentation  previously  to  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  is 
denied  by  some  obstetricians  of  great  authority.* 

With  such  a  dangerous  sentiment  I  can  by  no  means  coincide ;  consider- 
ing it  imperative  on  every  practitioner  —  provided  the  labour  has  made  any 
progress  ^ — ^not  to  leave  the  patient's  room  until  he  has  perfectly  satisfied 
him^ielf  that  it  is  the  head  which  offers  at  the  brim ;  for,  as  occasionally 
transverse  presentations  occur — as,  under  such  a  mal-position,  it  requires 
that  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  foetus  should  be  artificially  made  before 
the  birth  can  be  perfected  —  and  as  that  change  is  comparatively  an  easy 
operation  previously  to  the  bursting  of  the  membranes,  but  is  rendered  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery  if  much  time  is  allowed  to  eseape  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquor  amuii — so  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  advocates 
of  such  a  doctrine  run  the  risk  of  lulhng  their  disciples  into  a  perilous  and 
fatal  security.  It  is  certainly  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the 
[iresenting  part  at  the  onset  of  labour,  by  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand, 

'  BlundeirB  PriDciples  of  Obatetricity,  hy  Caatle,  p  285. 
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because,  occasionally,  it  lies  too  high  for  detection  in  that  manner :  but  it  is 
seldom  that  some  part  of  the  child's  body  cannot  be  felt,  if  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  he  introduced  into  the  vagina ;  since  they  will-  almost  always  com- 
mand the  whole  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  may  be  passed  up  to  the  very  brim. 
Whenever,  then,  any  doubt  arises  as  to  the  position  of  the  foetus,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  recourse  to  this  second  expedient  than  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  so  material  a  point. 

DiserimincUing  marks  of  a  Head  Presentafion. — The  head  is  distinguish- 
able by  its  large  volume,  its  roundness  and  firmness,  and  by  its  constituent 
bones  being  intersected  and  separated  from  each  other  by  open  lines  and 
spaces ;  for  it  is  seldom,  when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown  or  a  dollar,  that  we  cannot  detect  some  portion  of  a  fontanelle,  or  one 
of  the  sutures.  There  is  little  chance  of  any  other  presentation  being  mis- 
taken for  the  head,  except  the  breech,  and  perhaps  (as  I  have  known  happen) 
the  side.  The  breech  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  cranium, 
because  it  possesses  a  larger  circumference  than  any  other  part  of  the  child's 
body,  except  the  head ;  but  it  still  differs  from  the  head  materially  in  its 
general  size,  and  more  particularly  in  feeling  to  the  finger  softer  —  not  so 
resistant,  but  more  cushiony:  it  is  also  more  pointed,  and  possesses  no 
structure  resembling  a  suture  or  fontanelle.  The  principal  discriminating 
marks  of  the  presence  of  the  breech,  however— of  which  I  shall  speak  more 
at  length  hereafter — are  the  anus  and  genitals.  The  only  point  of  structure 
in  the  side  that  bears  the  least  shadow  of  resemblance  to  the  head,  consists 
in  the  interosseous  spaces  between  the  ribs,  one  of  which  might  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  a  cranial  suture.  As  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  as  it  is  consequently  well  worth  while  drawing  distinctive  marks 
between  these  two  parts,  I  may  observe,  that  at  the  commencement  of  labour 
under  a  side  presentation,  the  body  of  the  foetus  seldom  descends  upon  the 
brim,  or  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  so  readily  as  when  the  head  offers  itself;  the 
shoulder  and  breech  being  then  supported  by,  and  resting  upon,  the  respec- 
tive ilia.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger, 
until  after  the  membrane9  have  broken  ;  and  this  of  itself  would  be  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance.  Secondly,  the  space  between  the  ribs  is  wider  than  any 
suture  of  the  head — unless,  indeed,  the  foetus  be  hydrokephalic ;  and,  thirdly, 
we  may  usually  detect  more  than  one  interosseous  vacancy.  Now,  as  there 
are  no  two  sutures  in  the  cranium  that  run  in  parallel  lines,  if  we  can  trace 
more  than  one  such  space  by  the  finger,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine 
that  they  are  both  intercostal. 

Having  ascertained  by  the  marks  enumerated  that  the  head  presents,  we 
may  be  content  with  this  information.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or  desir- 
able, at  present,  that  we  should  perplex  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to 
make  out  the  nice  distinctions  between  the  difierent  parts  of  the  head,  so  as 
to  say  exactly  whether  the  face  is  directed  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  or 
whether  the  vertex  presents,  or  any  other  point.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
have  assured  ourselves  the  head  is  at  the  brim ;  and  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  the  vertex  offers,  unless,  indeed,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the 
marks  of  some  other  part.  This  recommendation  is  not  given  to  impress  the 
student  with  the  idea  that  it  is  enough  to  make  a  careless  examination,  but 
to  prevent  his  doing  harm  by  any  attempts  to  inform  himself  on  such  a  diffi- 
cult matter — harm  by  irritating  the  vagina  and  os  uteri  —  but  especially  by 
prematurely  rupturing  the  membranes,  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to  pre- 
serve whole.  For,  in  irritable  habits,  we  shall  often  find  that  the  most 
simple  examination  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  accession  of  uterine  pain :  and 
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if  ^ — only  intent  on  ascertaining  how  the  head  is  situated,  without  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  the  bag — we  carry  our  finger  round,  within  the  oa 
uteri,  we  shall  moat  likely  induce  action,  and  the  membranes  will  be  more  or 
less  suddenly  protruded  against  its  extremity.  The  finger  then  pasaea  into 
the  centre  of  the  aqueous  cyst,  the  liquor  amnii  discharges  itself,  and  irre- 
parable mischief  is  done.  Let  us  then^ — if  we  have  clearly  distinguished  the 
head  over  the  os  uteri  —  presume  that  it  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  its  descent  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvigi,  lantil  the  membranes 
have  given  way-  We  may  after  that  proceed  to  examine  the  presenting  part 
more  accurately  ;  and,  provided  the  labour  does  not  progress  favourably  and 
Batisf actor ity,  we  must  take  pains,  in  all  cases^  to  learn  whether  the  delay  bd 
owing  to  a  mal-position  of  the  head ;  or  to  some  other  of  the  many  and 
various  causes  that  may  retard  its  advance. 

When  the  first  exaraination  baa  been  made,  the  patient  herself,  and  her 
friends,  are  always  anxious  to  learn  from  her  medical  attendant  if  all  be 
natural  and  satisfactory,  and  how  long  is  likely  to  elapse  before  the  labour 
will  be  terminated-  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  if  we  have  gained  all 
the  information  which  I  require  we  should  do,  we  may  give  a  decided  answer ; 
hut  the  second  must  be  evaded.  If  we  find  the  vaccina  distensible,  the  os 
uteri  dilating,  the  head  presenting,  and  the  pains  sufficiently  active,  we  may 
reply,  with  a  positive  assurance,  that  so  far  everything  is  favourable ;  that 
no  case  can  afford  a  more  auspicious  promise  than  the  one  under  our  care ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  a  fortunate  result.  To 
the  second  question,  let  us  not  attempt  a  reply;  let  ns  take  it  for  grauted^ 
after  such  a  positive  declaration  of  good  tidings,  that  it  will  not  be  repeated; 
and,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  whoever  obtains  a  plain,  straight- 
forward answer  to  one  out  of  two  questions,  ought  to  consider  himself  fairly 
dealt  with.  But  if  the  party  we  are  addressing  thinks  differently, — which 
we  shall  most  usually  find  the  case^ — and  presses  the  subject  again  on  our 
attention,  let  us  tell  them  plainly,  they  ought  to  remain  content  with  the 
honest  declaration  we  have  given,  that  the  case  is  progressing  as  favourably 
as  possible  ;  that  it  is  out  of  the  scope  of  human  knowledge,  and  consequently 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  any  human  being,  to  say  positively  when  the 
labour  will  be  terminated.  Any  opinion  we  might  form  would  be  but  a  guess, 
at  the  best ;  and  it  ia  not  fit  that  we  should  trust  an  answer,  which  may 
involve  such  serious  disappointment,  to  conjecture.  If  we  were  to  make  a 
promise  that  the  labour  would  be  brought  to  a  close  either  at  noon  or  mid- 
night, or  any  other  specified  moment,  we  might  be  disappointed  in  two  ways. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  it  should  end  just  at  the  period  of  time  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  it  might  be  earlier,  and  then  an  inference  would  be  drawn,  that  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  case :  but  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  time  fixed 
upon  will  pass  by,  without  our  promise  being  fulfiiled ;  it  will  then  act  most 
injuriously  on  the  patient's  mind;  she  loses  confidence — ^that  loss  of  confi- 
tknce  is  attended  with  dejection,  ^ — the  nervous  system  is  depressed,  —  and 
the  process  of  labour  is  more  or  less  interfered  with>  By  making  promises 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  we  may  be  the  means  of  producing  a  lingering,  painful, 
dangerous,  an  instrumental,  and  perhapa  a  fatal  case.  Upon  such  trifles, 
sometimes,  does  the  welfare  of  our  patient  depend ! 

Frequent  examinations  should  not  be  made  during  the  first  stage  of 
Labour ^ — AVe  can  do  no  good  by  such  a  practice,  after  we  have  once  gained 
the  information  we  require;  we  cannot  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  child; 
we  cannot  dilate  the  parts ;  but  we  may  do  a  great  deal  of  injury ;  for  we 
lenude  the  vagina  of  that  soft  relaxing  mucus  which  is  designed  \j  nature 
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to  protect  it,  and  we  moreover  run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  membranous  cyst :  we  may,  therefore,  predispose  the  parts  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  retard  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  itself.  As,  however,  it  is  a 
common  idea  among  women  that,  under  each  examination,  material  assist- 
ance is  rendered,  we  shall  frequently  be  urged,  during  the  first  stage,  —  es- 
pecially if  the  labour  be  rather  slower  than  usual,  —  to  remain  in  close  at- 
tendance upon  the  patient*s  person ;  and  these  solicitations  are  generally 
advanced  with  a  degree  of  fervency  that  it  appears  the  extreme  of  cruelty 
not  to  accede  to.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  finger  may  be  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness ;  more  to  pacify 
the  patient's  mind,  and  assure  her  she  is  not  neglected,  than  with  any  other 
view  beyond  that,  and  also  watching  the  progress  of  dilatation.  The  more 
rigid  the  parts  are,  the  more  do  they  require  the  softening  influence  of  the 
natural  secretion,  and  the  more  careful  must  we  be  to  preserve  it. 

A  question  naturally  arises,  whether  we  shall  remain  in  the  bed-room,  or 
may  with  safety  return  home.  It  is  not  right  that  we  should  stay  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  patient,  during  the  first  stage ;  because  there  is  a 
frequent  inclination  to  pass  urine  and  faeces ;  and  she  will  be  compelled  to 
restrain  that  desire,  as  she  will  probably  not  like  to  be  constantly  requesting 
her  medical  attendant  to  retire.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remain  with 
her ;  all  that  is  required  being,  that  we  should  overlook  the  process,  and  be  at 
hand  to  act  on  any  emergency  occurring.  We  may  retire,  then,  from  the  room, 
and  direct  the  nurse  to  apprize  us  as  soon  as  the  pains  become  stronger,  and 
particularly  if  the  membranes  rupture.  In  about  an  hour  —  should  we  re- 
ceive no  summons  in  the  mean  time  —  we  may  see  her  again,  and  may  then, 
if  we  think  it  right,  make  another  examination,  to  ascertain  that  the  labour 
18  proceeding  satisfactorily.  But  if  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  continue  in 
the  chamber,  or  by  the  bed-side,  is  it  desirable  for  us  to  return  home  ?  In 
this  question,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  medical  attendant  are 
mnch  interested ;  and  its  answer  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  cir- 
eomstances ;  such  as,  whether  it  be  a  first  or  subsequent  labour ;  whether 
the  previous  labours  have  been  quick  or  lingering ;  how  far  the  os  uteri  is 
dilated  or  dilatable,  and  particularly  the  distance  of  her  residence.  If  it 
should  not  be  above  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  one  house  to  the  other,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  stay  at  the  commencement  of  labour ;  but  if 
the  distance  be  great,  especially  if  the  patient  have  had  children  before,  and 
her  labours  have  been  quick, — even  should  the  os  uteri  not  be  dilated  more 
than  to  admit  the  point  of  one  finger,  provided  the  pains  are  following  each 
other  rapidly,  it  is  better  not  to  leave  the  house.  As  a  general  principle,  I 
would  advise,  that  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  os  uteri  has  acquired  tlie 
diameter  of  half-a-crown,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  point  of  four  fingers 
just  within  its  disc,  the  attendant  should  not  be  absent  from  the  house  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time ;  because,  al- 
though it  may  have  taken  five  or  six  hours  to  dilate  from  a  close  state  to 
that  dimension,  the  subsequent  process  of  dilatation  may  go  on  so  rapidly, 
that  a  few  more  pains  may  accomplish  the  delivery ;  and  that  before  he  can 
arrive. 

Some  practitioners^  recommend  that,  although  our  presence  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  lying-in  chamber,  still  we  should  not  occupy  ourselves  in  any 
emptoyment  or  amusement,  while  we  remain  in  attenoance.  They  argue 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  receive  a  consideration  for  our  time  and  service,  our 
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whole  mind  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  womaTi's  safety,  and  in  sug- 
gestions for  her  comfort.  From  this  sentiment  I  entirely  dissent*  I  grant 
that  we  ought  to  afford  every  necessary  and  proper  attention,  xrhether  we 
are  remunerated  or  not ;  but,  in  common  cases,  such  an  entire  devotion  of 
our  mcintal  faculties  is  not  required ;  and  we  may  produce  a  hurtful  impres- 
sion by  our  apparent  anxiety.  It  is  natural  of  a  man  who  is  not  of  an  in- 
dolent disposition,  but  whose  mind  is  usually  directed  to  some  object,  to 
hecome  fidgety^  if  his  attention  be  not  occupied  by  any  pursuit;  he  will, 
perhaps,  be  pacing  the  drawing-room,  where  the  husband  is  sitting ;  and  by 
a  mere  absence  of  manner,  which  he  can  scarcely  disguiae^  he  will  convey 
an  idea  that  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  on  aecount  of  the  lady^ 
Such  an  impression  will  find  its  way  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  to  tb© 
lying-in  chamber ;  it  will  reach  the  invalid  herself,  and  is  likely  to  produce 
all  the  disadvantages  which  result  from  depressed  spirits.  Let  him  occupy 
himself)  then,  in  some  way  that  best  suite  his  taste,  either  writing  or  reading ; 
and  there  are  few  books  he  may  chance  to  take  up  but  will  afford  him  either 
amusement  or  instruction. 

It  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  the  patient  should  continue  in  one  posture 
dunng  the  first  stage ;  she  may  relieve  herself  by  changing  her  mode  of 
lying,  by  sitting  up,  or  walking  about  the  room  ;  for  she  will  soon  be  able 
neither  to  sit,  stand,  nor  v^alk,  but  will  be  compelled  to  take  a  definite  posi- 
tion on  the  bed,  from  which,  in  ordinary  caaes,  she  is  not  to  move  till  after 
the  termination  of  the  labour. 

She  may  be  allowed  any  bland,  fluid  nourishment  that  she  fancies ;  but  it 
is  very  little  she  requires.  The  attendants  about  her  are  usually  solicitous 
that  she  should  take  sn&taintng  food,  and  perhaps  even  stimulating  drinks. 
But  these  must  be  forbidden :  the  process  of  digestion  does  not  go  on  under 
labour  with  sufficient  energy  to  assimilate  solid  animal  food ;  and  anything 
likely  to  excite  the  circulation  would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  fever-  A 
little  beef-tea  may  be  taken  ;  but  farinaceous  preparations,  or  tea,  or  coffee^ 
are  much  better;  and  we  shall  generally  find  that,  inasmuch  as  the  digestive 
process  is  almost  suspended  under  labour,  so  there  is  x^tj  little  desire  for 
nourishment;  and  what  is  swallowed  beyond  the  simplest  fluids,  is  more  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  her  officious  friends,  than  from  any  appetite 
or  inclination  of  her  own. 

Duties  during  thb  bbconb  btagb. — ^The  second  stage  of  Ubov  lukTiag 
commenced,  we  are  summoned  to  the  patient's  bed^room,  if  we  hate  beea 
absent,  and  told  that  the  **  waters  have  broken."  She  ia  most  likely  fomfA 
reclining  on  the  bed,  and  probably  the  pains  are  more  urgent  than  tliey  were 
before,  or  perhaps  they  are  somewhat  suspended.  We  now  require  to  maktt 
another  examination,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  head  may  kare  h!Oj 
entered  the  cavity,  and  may  be  soon  expelled.  Finding  it  low  m  Ae  pelvis^ 
finding  the  os  uteri  almost  entirely  .dilated,  the  membranes  broken,  and  the 
pains  strong  and  coming  on  frequently,  it  is  right  not  to  leave  the  room ;  bat 
unless  the  perineum  be  somewhat  on  the  stretch,  we  need  not  yet  take  our 
post  exactly  by  the  bed-side. 

[It  sometimes  happens,  from  various  causes,  that  the  head  does  not  present 
in  complete  flexion,  and  we  will  find,  on  these  occasions,  that  the  bregma  and 
not  the  vertex  is  in  the  centre  of  the  strait.  As  the  pains  will  not  act  to  as 
great  advantage  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  labour  may  be  conse- 
quently delayed  until  the  difficulty  is  remedied,  it  is  evident  that  the  accou- 
cheur, acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  labour,  can,  by  imitating  the 
operations  of  nature,  bring  the  case  to  a  more  speedy  issue ;  hence  in  this 
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case,  complete  flexion  is  wanting  to  bring  the  occipito-bregmatic  circumfer- 
ence, instead  of  the  occipito-frontal,  in  coincidence  with  the  plane  of  the 
sapeiior  strait.  We  can  effect  this  by  catching  the  ledges  of  the  parietal 
bones  where  they  overlap,  and  thus  pull  down  the  occiput,  or,  by  placing  two 
fingers  on  the  forehead,  keeping  them  there  during  uterine  pains,  and  thus 
resisting  the  departure  of  the  chin  from  the  thorax,  cause  the  occiput  to 
descend. 

This  departure  of  the  chin  from  the  thorax  may  also  retard  rotation  of  the 
head,  or  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  stricture-like  grasp  of  the  neck  of  the 
foetus  by  the  os  uteri.  We  can  easily  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  case  by 
grasping  the  occiput  and  causing  it  to  make  proper  rotation. 

Obliquities  of  the  womb,  which  are  often  a  cause  of  retardation  in  labour 
by  vitiating  the  direction  in  which  the  forces  act,  may  be  remedied  by  alter- 
ing the  female's  position.  These  are  trifles  in  labour,  the  sum  of  which  make 
the  difference  between  the  skilful  and  experienced  accoucheur  and  the  igno- 
rant charlatan  blindly  waiting  upon  the  freaks  of  nature.] 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  come  to  press  upon  the  external  parts,  —  par* 
ticularly  when  it  has  made  its  turn,  and  is  beginning  to  extend  the  structures 
at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis, — it  becomes  our  duty  to  take  our  seat  by  the  bed- 
side, and  never  to  move  from  our  position  till  the  child  has  passed.  This  we 
do  to  protect  the  perineum,  in  order  to  prevent  laceration. 

For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  perineuniy  we  sit  rather  behind  the 
patient,  and  apply  the  palm  of  the  left  hand — guarded  for  the  sake  of  deli- 
cacy, cleanliness,  and  convenience,  with  a  soft  napkin — ^steadily  and  firmly 
against  the  perineal  tumour. 

To  give  the  required  protection,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  make 
powerful  pressure,  or  resist  the  child's  exit  by  the  employment  of  any  exer- 
tion ;  we  are  only  to  afford  a  passive  support.  Placing  our  elbow  on  the 
bedstead,  we  render  it  a  fixed  point,  and  rather  allow  the  head,  covered  by 
the  thinned  structures,*  to  be  protruded  against  our  hand,  than  forcibly  press 
our  hand  up  against  the  head.  This  part  of  the  duty  of  the  obstetrical 
attendant  is  sometimes  exceedingly  fatiguing.  We  may  occasionally  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  many  hours  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  without  moving  from 
our  seat.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  an  irksome  posture, 
the  hand  should  become  numbed,  and  the  whole  body  cramped ;  but  we  must 
put  our  personal  inconvenience  quite  out  of  the  account,  when  weighed  against 
our  patient's  safety ;  and  we  must  recollect,  that  the  more  rigid  the  parts 
are, — the  longer  time  they  take  in  dilating, — the  more  our  assistance  is  ne- 
cessary. We  must  not  permit  any  length  of  time  that  we  may  have  been 
BO  fatiguingly  occupied,  to  rise  as  an  excuse  for  relaxing  in  this  duty ;  but 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  uterus  act  strongly,  and  the  head  be  pro- 
truded suddenly,  while  the  parts  have  not  the  advantage  of  the  support  we 
can  afford,  there  is  great  danger  that  such  a  degree  of  laceration  may  occur, 
as  will  perhaps  render  the  woman  miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  existence. 

Most  women  remain  tolerably  quiet,  in  one  position,  during  the  second 
stage  of  labour ;  but  some  are  exceedingly  irritable,  tossing  about  in  all 
directions,  will  not  be  advised,  and  can  scarcely  be  restrained.  It  is  our  duty, 
by  all  means  in  our  power,  both  of  persuasion  and  gentle  force,  to  prevent 
such  a  patient  injuring  herself  by  suddenly  starting  away  from  our  protec- 
tion :  for  many  cases  nave  happened  where  a  rupture  of  the  perineum,  under 
such  circumstances,  has  occurred  to  a  frightful  extent ;  and  by  a  little  man- 
agement, we  may  generally  succeed  in  confining  her  sufficiently.  I  have 
ibeady  mentioned,  that  the  thighs  must  be  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen. 
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Varying  much  in  time,  varying  much  in  the  intensity  of  agony  which  is 
Buffered,  alid  in  the  number  of  pains  that  occur,  the  head  is  at  last  protruded, 
in  the  manner  before  noticed.  It  is  most  likely  the  child  may  attempt  to 
gasp  the  moment  the  head  is  expelled ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  right  to 
wipe  its  face  immediately  with  a  clean  napkin  (of  which  necessary  articles 
we  always  require  to  have  a  store  close  at  hand,)  lest  in  the  first  inspiration 
some  of  the  mucus  which  may  hang  about  its  lips,  or  other  moisture,  should 
be  inhaled. 

Coiling  of  the  funis  around  the  neck.  —  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
some  little  time  usually  elapses  between  the  expulsion  of  the  head  and  the 
pain  that  is  to  expel  the  shoulders ;  and  this  interval  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, after  the  face  is  cleansed,  in  making  an  examination  of  the  neck, 
to  ascertain  whether  a  fold  of  funis  may  not  possibly  be  surrounding  it 
(pi.  82).  It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  one ;  sometimes  there  are  two, 
and  occasionally  three  or  four,  folds  of  the  navel-string  coiled  around  the 
neck ;  and  if  it  were  not  liberated,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  pain  which, 
expels  the  shoulders  might  cause  the  placenta  to  be  dragged  away  from  its 
attachment,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  mother,  from  haemorrhage ;  it  might 
even  cause  an  inversion  of  the  uterus.     But  the  chief  danger  is  to  the 

efforts  to  direct  the  head  forward,  and  preserTO  the  periDeum  from  injury.  In  spite  of  all 
their  exertions,  a  transTerse  laceration  took  place  near  the  anus,  through  which  came  a  shoul- 
der  and  elbow ;  the  head  at  that  time  being  partially  protruded  through  the  vulya.  The 
shoulder  was  supported ;  the  head  was  shortly  expelled  through  the  natural  outlet,  and  the 
body  of  the  child  followed.  I  saw  the  patient  in  about  two  hours,  and  found  a  jagged,  lace- 
rated aperture,  between  two  and  three  inches  in  length,  in  the  perineum,  extending  from  the 
••pbincter  ani  behind,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  fourchette  anteriorly ;  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
sphincter  had  given  way ;  and  higher  up,  the  recto-Tnginal  septum  was  torn  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches ;  no  faeces,  howeyer,  passed  at  any  time  by  the  vagina.  I  put  in  two  sutures,  but 
these  sloughed  out  speedily.  In  six  days  granulations  were  luxuriant;  the  puckering  and 
healing  process  went  on  uninterruptedly ;  and  in  three  months  the  aperture  was  perfectly 
dosed ;  bat  the  vagina  remained  much  contracted.  (See  the  case  as  reported  by  Mr.  Coward. 
Med.  Oaz.,  Oct  28Ui,  1842,  p.  146.)  The  last  case  happened  to  myself  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  It  was  the  lady's  second  child.  The  first  labour  was  very  lingering ;  the  infant  was 
bom  dead,  and  a  considerable  sloughing  of  the  back  part  of  the  vagina  took  place,  for  which  I 
was  first  oonsultod.  This  healed,  with  an  extensive  cicatrix.  In  her  second  pregnancy  she 
was  placed  under  my  care,  as  her  previous  attendant,  being  a  relative,  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
charge  of  her.  The  first  part  of  the  labour  went  on  tolerably  well,  though  slowly ;  and  about 
six  hours  after  the  membranes  broke,  the  head  was  in  the  pelvis  with  the  face  forwards.  I 
could  then  feel  both  eyes  and  the  nose  distinctly,  and  the  head  was  pressing  strongly  against 
the  band  formed  by  the  cicatrix,  which  appeared  to  be  relaxing.  I  expected  it  would  become 
a  complete  face  case ;  but  the  vertex  was  directed  downwards,  and  the  forehead  remained 
behind  the  pubes.  The  pelvis  was  narrow  at  the  outlet,  owing  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
approaching  too  near  to  each  other,  and  the  arch  of  the  pubes  being  too  much  forked.  After 
I  had  remained  with  my  band  supporting  the  perineum  more  than  two  hours,  the  band  at  that 
time  having  relaxed  very  much,  and  the  head  being  so  far  protruded  that  the  anterior  fonta- 
neHe  was  external,  I  felt  the  perineum,  near  the  anus,  become  suddenly  thinned ;  it  burst,  the 
head  receded  from  the  vulva,  and  made  its  escape  through  the  laceration.  The  body  instan- 
taneously followed.  Having  separated  the  child,  I  detected  another  presenting  with  the  feet ; 
the  membranes  almost  immediately  broke,  and  the  feet  came  through  the  same  aperture.  I 
•xtrmcted  the  body  as  carefully  as  I  could.  The  placents  were  thrown  down  into  the  vagina ; 
and  not  liking  to  run  the  risk  of  increasing  the  laceration,  I  passed  both  funes  through  the 
vulva,  intending  to  extract  them  that  way.  They  however  would  not  pass,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  bring  thf^m  through  this  new-made  opening.  The  portion  of  the  perineum  near  to 
the  fourchette,  left  entire,  was  about  an  inch  in  extent  A  poultice  was  applied.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  whole  of  the  lacerated  surface  was  in  a  sloughy  state ;  this  separated  kindly 
The  perineum  puckered  somewhat,  granulations  sprang  up,  and  cicatrization  commenced  at 
the  edges.  It  was  now  evident  that  union  of  the  two  granulating  surfaces  would  not  occur; 
and,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  London  Hospital,  it  was  determined  to  divide 
the  frAnom  This  was  done ;  the  healing  process  went  on  very  favourably,  and  in  eight  or 
tM  weeks  from  her  confinement  she  might  be  considered  well,  the  entrance  to  the  vagina 
being,  of  course,  much  enlarged.  Both  the  children  were  living,  but  I  did  not  allow  her  te 
nurse  either.     In  none  of  these  four  cases  was  the  rectum  or  bladder  iigured. 
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infant.  If  on  its  expulsion  the  cord  bo  drawn  tightly  round  its  necV,  the' 
circulation  through  the  funis  will  be  arrested  by  the  cotnpreseion  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  same  compression  may  also  close  the  trachea  to  »nch  an  extent, 
as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs.  Thus  the  two  sources  by 
which  life  is  maintained  being  cat  off  at  the  sarQe  time,  strangulation  must 
be  a  necessary  consequence.  I  was  once  witness  to  the  death  of  an  infant 
under  such  circumstances.  When  I  arrived  at  the  patient's  house,  I  found 
the  child  lying  dead  near  the  external  parts  of  the  mother.  The  funi^  ura- 
bilicalis  was  twice  coiled  round  the  neck,  and  the  child  had  been  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  the  placental  circulation,  and  of  the  power  of  breathing 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means.  There  was  a  deep  livid  ring  en- 
circling the  throat,  produced  by  the  pressure  the  funis  had  caused;  and  it 
was  evident  from  this  mark  that  the  infant  was  alive  at  the  moment  of  its 
birth.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  case,  not  only  obstetrically 
and  physiologically,  but 'particularly  with  respect  to  forensic  medicine.  If 
this  birth  had  taken  place  under  suspicious  circumstances^  and  the  mother 
had  not  been  a  married  woman,  it  is  yerj  possible  that  a  charge  of  murder 
might  have  been  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the  mark  round  the  neck ; 
as  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  a  cord,  applied  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  life. 

The  best  way  to  free  the  funis  from  this  awkward  situation  is  by  drawing 
down  the  loop,  and  passing  it  over  the  child's  head,  by  which  means  we  li bet- 
rate  it  entirely,  and  it  is  no  longer  an  impediment  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
shoulders.  But  it  occasionally  happens,  —  especially  if  the  funis  be  more 
than  once  coiled  round  the  neck,  that  it  is  not  su^ciently  long  to  allow  its 
being  pulled  over  the  head :  we  may  then  keep  the  loop  distended  with  our 
fingers,  until  the  shoulders  are  expelled,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  slip 
through  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  into  effect  either  of 
these  modes  of  liberating  the  child ;  and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
the  funis  before  applying  a  ligature,  while  the  shoulders  were  still  unbom. 
Such  a  proceeding,  however,  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  because  the  child 
might  be  strangled  in  its  birth,  if  respiratjoo  were  not  perfectly  established ; 
or  it  might  IJeed  to  death,  unless  we  were  veij  careful  to  secure  the  umbiU- 
cal  vessels  by  compression  with  the  finger  and  thumb  until  a  ligature  could 
be  obtained. 

Directly  the  head  is  born,  it  is  usual  for  some  one  of  the  attendants  to 
offer  to  the  medical  practitioner  a  close  flannel  cap  for  the  infant,  which  he 
is  expected  to  apply  as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity  occurs  i  and  this  is 
done  under  the  idea  that^  of  all  parts  of  the  body^  the  head  is  most  suscep- 
tible of  the  action  of  cold.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
this  assumption ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  custom  is  dictated  by  a  very  universal 
prejudice,  it  is  as  well  to  give  way  to  it,  unless  other  more  important  dutiee 
require  immediate  attention ;  for  should  this  very  necessary  precaution,  ms 
it  is  supposed,  be  omitted,  and  the  proffered  means  of  protection  be  rejected 
with  indifference  or  scorn,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  any  little  ailments 
the  child  may  be  subject  to  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  exist- 
ence, will  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  shown  in  this  particular. 

Support  of  the  perineum  during  the  expulsion  of  the  body.  —  Although 
the  shoulders  of  the  child  take  up  less  room  than  the  head,  and  although 
the  parts,  having  been  previously  distended  by  the  passage  of  the  fcirger 
substance,  generally  easily  admit  the  shoulders  —  provided  the  child  be  of 
normal  shape — still  it  is  desirable  that  support  should  also  be  afforded  to  the 
perineum  while  the  body  is  being  protruded,  even  after  the  head  has  made 
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its  exit  Having  wiped  the  face,  and  made  an  examination  to  ascertain 
that  the  funis  is  not  twisted  around  the  neck,  we  may  again  place  the  left 
hand  on  the  perineum,  while  we  direct  the  foetal  body  rather  forwards, — ^in 
correspondence  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet, — and  receive  it  with  tho 
right. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  surround  the  neck  with  the  thumb  and  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  forcibly  extract  the  body  the  moment  the  head  was  in 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  woman  from  pain,  and  termi- 
nating the  delivery  as  speedily  as  possible.  Such  practice  is  attended  with 
double  danger ; — great  chance  of  injury  to  the  child,  by  the  tension  of  the 
neck ;  and  no  small  probability  of  hazarxl  to  the  mother,  by  the  uterus  being 
prematurely  emptied.  It  is  thus  left  in  a  flaccid  state ;  the  stimulus  which 
previously  disposed  it  to  CQUtract  is  suddenly  taken  away ;  that  disposition 
ceases,  or  is  suspended ;  haemorrhage  is  induced ;  a  necessity  probably  arises 
for  the  artificial  removal  of  the  placenta ;  and  incalculable  mischief  is  the 
consequence.  Those  persons  who  commend  such  meddling  interference,  and 
who  estimate  the  skill  of  the  obstetrical  attendant  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  can  extract  the  body  after  the  head  is  born,  found  their  eulogium  on 
most  dangerous  premises. 

When  the  shoulders  have  passed,  the  parts  require  no  further  protection ; 
the  breech  and  legs  are  generally  soon  expelled,  with  slight  suffering,  and 
little  hazard  to  the  maternal  structures. 

The  child,  then,  being  entirely  in  the  world,  it  must  be  slowly  removed  to 
a  little  distance  from  the  mother's  body,  not  more  than  to  the  extent  of  four 
or  five  inches,  and  withdrawn  from  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  the  woman's 
person  being  still  left  perfectly  covered  and  concealed.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  funis  umbilicalis  varies  exceedingly  in  length,  and  that  some- 
times its  measure  has  been  known  not  to  exceed  half  a  foot.  Now,  should 
the  cord  be  unusually  short,  and  should  we  hastily  draw  away  the  infant  to 
tome  extent,  we  shall  make  a  pluck  at  the  placenta ;  and  we  run  the  risk  of 
tearing  it  away  from  its  attachment,  or,  perhaps,  of  even  inverting  the 
uterus.  If  we  find  the  cord  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  further  removal 
of  the  child's  body,  we  may  place  it  more  entirely  under  our  command ;  and 
after  having  lifted  the  bed-clothes  from  above  it,  so  as  to  bring  its  person 
completely  into  view,  we  may  proceed  to  secure  the  vessels,  and  separate  it 
from  the  mother. 

The  ligatures  commonly  employed  in  London  consist  of  eight  or  ten  pieces 
of  thread,  a  skein  of  which  is  placed  in  readiness  for  our  use.  A  sufficient 
number  having  been  selected  to  form  the  proper  thickness,  a  knot  must  be 
tied  at  each  end ;  and  this  preparation  should  be  made  before  the  child  is 
born.  Even  in  forming  the  ligature  some  attention  is  requisite :  if  it  be  too 
thick,  it  will  not  compress  the  arteries  sufficiently  to  prevent  bleeding  after 
the  funis  is  cut ;  and  it  is  also  liable  to  lose  its  hold,  and  slip  together  off 
the  cord,  thus  leaving  the  vessels  perfectly  unprotected :  and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  too  thin, —  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  threads,  —  it  will  pro- 
bably cut  through  the  membranes  covering  the  cord,  as  well  as  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  and  cause  in  this  manner  a  loss  of  blood  to  the  infant. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  threads  should  be  of  equal  length ;  for  if  one  or 
two  be  shorter  than  the  rest,  they  alone  will  make  compression  ;  and  conse- 
quently they  will  act  as  though  the  ligature  were  composed  of  them  only. 

Two  of  these  ligatures  at  least  must  be  prepared :  one  is  to  be  applied 
about  three  fingers'  breadth  —  two  inches  —  from  the  child's  navel,  must  be 
drawn  tight,  and  strongly  secured  by  a  double  knot.     A  second  must  be 
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placed  nearer  tte  placenta,  at  about  the  saine  distance  from  tlie  first  that 
the  first  is  from  the  body  of  the  infant ;  and  a  double  knot  made  as  before : 
the  funia  is  then  to  he  divided  between  them*^  It  is  as  well,  previously  to 
tying  this  second  ligature,  to  squeeze  as  much  of  the  blood  as  we  can  out  of 
the  space  intervening  between  the  two,  up  towards  the  placenta,  lest,  at  the 
moment  the  division  is  made,  some  should  be  projected  on  our  dress* 

The  object  of  the  second  ligature  is  twofold  —  cleanliness  and  safety:  if 
the  cord  were  cut  beyond  the  first  ligature,  without  securing  the  placental 
end,  the  blood  contained  in  the  umbilical  vein  and  placental  vessels  would  b^ 
squeezed  out,  and  run  upon  the  floor,  or  on  our  own  clothes.  But  especially 
IS  this  addition  to  be  used  as  a  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  danger; 
for  if  the  gestation  had  been  double,  and  if  (which,  however,  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence)  the  circulations  of  the  two  children  ^naatoraosed  in  a  placenta 
common  to  both  the  systems,  so  that  the  blood  of  each  circulated  in  the  body 
of  the  other  reciprocally,  it  is  poBaible  that  the  unborn  child  mif^ht  bleed  to 
death  through  the  divided  funis  of  the  one  already  in  the  world  ]  provided 
the  end  of  the  cut  vessels  were  left  unprotected.  We  need  not  fear  that  the 
woman  would  loae  any  bbod  from  her  system  through  the  open  vessels  of  the 
cord,  even  although  the  placenta  remained  attached  to  the  uterine  surface; 
because  there  is  no  direct  vascular  commtinication  between  the  uterine 
arteries  and  the  umbilical  vein. 

There  is  dunger  in  placing  the  first  ligature  close  to  the  body  of  the 
child,  lest  we  should  include  a  portion  of  intestine  protruded  through  the 
open  umbilicus  into  the  cord  —  a  variety  of  congenital  hernia  by  no  means 
rare  ^ — and  lest  the  compress  should  not  be  tight  enough  to  prevent  haemor- 
rhage, in  which  case  we  have  no  space  left  to  apply  another  ligature  upon ;  ^ 
and  there  is  danger  also  in  dividing  the  funis  too  near  the  first-made  ligature, 
lest  it  should  slip  away  from  its  hold,  and  the  vessels  be  no  longer  secured,* 

*  Smelt ie  (^ul.  L  p.  390),  Baudelooque  (porag.  848),  and  Deweee  (parag.  4S5),  recommend 
the  employment  of  one  ligature  onlj,  near  the  bod/  of  the  child ;  and  the  reason  assigned  ia, 
thtil  the  e^ciipe  oT  blood  from  the  open  Teasel  a  of  that  porttou  of  the  funis  left  nttiiched  to  tlie 
pla^ieDta^  hj  diminiahiag  the  bulk  of  tbut  miiss,  faoilitateB  expulBion.  This  pnvctiee  rests  upciti 
errnueous  premiaeai  an  tlie  pLacentA  ia  aquallj  woU  thrown  oS,  whether  ita  Tosaelfl  &re  allowed 
to  bleed  or  tiot. 

•  Meigs  (Treiitiae  on  Obstetrics*  p*  183),  iaja  that  a  case  came  within  his  knowledge  iti  which 
a  carelesg  aeeoueheur,  ia  dividing  tlie  funii^  *'  cut  off  the  top  of  ao  arc  of  inteatiDO  protruded 
through  the  ring/' 

'  Ir  tti«re  be  luuch  gelatine  in  the  cord*  it  oozes  awnj  after  the  funis  is  dWided,  and  leavea 
the  ligature  slack ;  the  consequence  is,  th«it  the  vessels  are  no  longer  compressed,  and  both 
the  artc'rieH  and  vein  will  bleed ;  or  the  f  esaels  maj  be  diaeaseil^  which  also^  generally,  win 
cauRe  hsamorrhage  from  tbcm.  For  tbi»  reaitoo  it  ia  right  alwa>'»  to  examine  the  umbUicua 
of  tbe  child*  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  after  it  is  separated.  (See  Badford'a  paper, 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  isurgical  Journal*  toL  uiviii.,  p.  1,  July,  1632;  and  Oh  urchin's  Op. 
Mid*  p.  292.) 

'There  was  an  absurd  notloD  formerly  prevateDt  in  relation  to  the  length  of  that  portion  of 
the  fiinJA  left  attached  to  the  child's  hodj  on  its  Hi  vision  (see  LHonis's  Midwifery*  English 
translation,  p,  ^98;  Culpeper's  Mid.,  17 IS,  p.  64,  and  Chambfrlen^a  Complete  Midwife'a 
Fraclioe,  1G05*  p.  14)*  which  is  commented  on  by  De  Oraaf  (AmsteJel,  1705*  p.  72 J  in  the 
following  worda;  "  Ineptum  est  IMud  ohstetricuEn  figmenttim  fatnrum  petiem  majorem,  ai  jtOA 
umbilicalia  non  proximl^  ad  umbilicum  ligentur/' 

^'e  have  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  the  diTiBJon  of  the  funis  was  first  practised ;  tfie 
origin  of  tbat  cuatom  h  lost  in  tbe  depth  of  Sf^a.  That  it  was  universal  In  Greece,  is  clear 
from  tbe  term  familiarly  umd  to  designate  midwivca  i  they  were  called  S^^aUTo^at  —  tbat  is^ 
literally*  narel-cutters.  But  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates  we  gather  tbat  it  was  the  practice 
to  leave  the  funis  undivided  until  aft^r  tbe  placenta  was  expelled.  The  prophet  Eaekiel  it 
probably  the  first  author  who  baa  directly  alluded  to  ibis  purt  of  the  midwife's  office.  lu  the 
Ititb  chapter,  likening  Jerusalem  of  old  to  a  neglected  infant*  his  simile  is  conveyed  in  these 
words  t  "  In  the  day  tbou  wast  born  thy  na^el  was  not  cut/'  This  inspired  writer  fionrished 
about  the  year  of  the  world  31^50*  or  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  ttippocratesi, 
and  six  hundred  before  the  Chris Liaa  era# 
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The  funis  mtut  be  divided  by  a  "pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  to  prevent 
tbe  possibility  of  the  infant  being  injured  by  the  extremities  of  the  blades. 
For  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  further,  also,  the  thumb  and  third  finger  on 
the  left  hand  must  embrace  one  portion  of  the  funis, — ^being  placed  over  the 
ligature  which  is  nearest  to  the  child's  body, — while  the  other  ligature  is  held 
between  the  first  and  second  finger  of  the  same  hand ;  and  the  section  must 
be  made  between  them  by  one  cut.  If  one  portion  of  the  funis  only  be  held, 
and  that  carelessly,  while  the  division  is  being  made,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  one  or  more  of  the  child's  fingers  or  toes  might  be  taken  off  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Merriman ;  ^  or  the  penis  even 
might  be  amputated,  as  occurred  in  an  instance  that  came  under  Denman's 
observation,  and  which  ho  used  to  detail  in  his  lectures.^  It  will  be  impossible 
for  an  accident  of  this  disastrous  kind  to  happen,  if  we  protect  the  child's 
body  as  just  recommended ;  for  should  it  throw  a  limb  into  the  very  jaws  of 
the  scissors  at  the  moment  we  are  about  to  close  them,  we  shall  feel  the 
stroke  upon  our  hand,  and  become  conscious  of  the  chance  of  injury. 

Generally,  the  infant  cries  strongly  as  soon  as  it  is  bom,  and  in  such  case 
the  ligatures  may  be  applied  immediately.  It  was  once  the  custom  to  tie  the 
funis  directly  the  child  was  in  the  world,  whether  breathing  had  commenced 
or  not ;  under  such  management,  no  doubt,  many  were  lost.  Hippocrates,' 
speaking  of  a  foetus  that  has  passed  with  difficulty,  or  been  extracted  by  art, 
eonnsels  us  not  to  separate  it  from  the  mother  until  it  had  either  passed  urine, 
sneezed,  or  cried  aloud;  or,  in  other  words,  until  strong  assurance  was 
afforded  of  its  having  assumed  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  breathing 
life.  White ^  and  Denman^  recommend  that  we  should  not  put  a  ligature  on 
the  funis  until  after  the  circulation  through  the  umbilical  vessels  has  ceased.* 
Of  these  instructions,  that  by  Hippocrates  is  by  far  the  best.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  wait  until  the  umbilical  vessels  have  ceased  to  pulsate ;  because 
the  same  changes  will  take  place  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  child,  whether 
the  circulation  in  the  funis  is  interrupted  rapidly,  or  whether  it  occurs  more 
slowly,  and  by  degrees ;  and  the  infant  can  derive  no  benefit  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  circulation  through  the  cord  after  it  has  breathed  freely,  nor 
indeed  after  the  placenta  is  separated  from  its  uterine  attachment.  Denman 
tells  us,  *^  In  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or  sometimes  longer,"  the 
pulsation  in  the  funis  has  entirely  ceased.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
generally  be  much  longer ;  but  this  is  mere  speculation,  as  I  have  no  expe- 
rience on  the  subject ;  for  I  never  delay  the  application  of  the  ligature  until 
the  pulsation  has  ceased  spontaneously.  It  appears  to  roe,  indeed,  by  such 
a  practice  we  should  be  unnecessarily  keeping  the  child  in  a  very  awkward, 
not  to  say  dangerous  situation,  and  subjecting  the  mother  also  to  considerable 
additional  inconvenience.  The  rule  I  would  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  student  is  nearly  that  directed  by  Hippocrates.  I  would  recommend  him 
not  to  put  the  ligature  round  the  funis  until  the  child  has  cried,  or  given 

'  Synopsis  of  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  21.  Here  one  joint  of  the  little  finger  was  included 
In  the  ligature,  and  cut  off. 

*  See  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  chap.  riii.  sect  9,  where  the  case  is  hinted  at,  though  not 
detailed.  Smellie  (Coll.  xxii.,  number  iii.,  case  3,)  mentions  having  himself  cut  the  funis  be- 
tween the  single  ligature  and  the  umbilicus  of  the  child,  to  its  imminent  danger,  which  could 
scarcely  have  happened  had  he  done  it  by  the  aid  of  the  eye. 

*  De  Superfcetatione,  caput  5.  I  do  not  quote  Hippocrates  as  an  obstetric  anthority ;  but 
ftis  remark  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  practice  of  his  time. 

*  Treatise  on  Lying-in  Women,  third  edition,  1785,  Appendix,  p.  872. 

*  Chap.  ix.  sect.  9. 

*  Par^  (Johnson's  translation,)  book  xxiv.  chap.  17,  says,  it  is  very  wrong  to  tie  the  taai% 
latil  after  the  placenta  is  bom. 
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some  other  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  proper  change  having  taken  place  in 
the  function  of  the  lungs ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  bom  with  animation  suspended, 
and  he  is  desirous  of  using  the  warm  bath,  inflation  of  the  longs,  and  other 
resuscitating  means,  as  speedily  as  possible.' 

On  the  child  being  separated,  it  must  be  handed  to  a  careful  attendant ; 
and  we  must  be  watchful  that  its  mouth  and  nostrils  are  not  so  covered  as  to 
impede  the  ingress  of  air  into  its  lungs — an  accident  not  unlikely  to  happen 
from  the  too  zealous  attention  of  its  new  protectress,  to  prevent  its  taking 
cold. 

The  infant  being  carefully  disposed  of,  we  must  pass  our  hand  upon  the 
patient's  abdomen,  before  we  leave  our  seat,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  be  a  second  child  or  not;  and  whether  the  placenta  is  stiU 
retained  within  the  uterus,  or  has  escaped  into  the  vaginal  cavity. 

If  the  uterus  contain  another  foetus,  its  fundus  will  be  felt  high  up,  above 
the  umbilicus,  and  its  general  bulk  will  be  almost  as  great  as  it  was  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  first.  We  shall  be  able  to  define  it  distinctly ;  it  will 
present  that  peculiar  elasticity,  and  that  degree  of  subdued  fluctuation,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  gravid  uterus  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy. 
But  if  there  is  no  other  child  in  the  cavity,  we  shall  find  the  womb  in  one 
of  the  following  five  conditions :  First,  it  may  be  almost  as  small  and  hard 
as  a  foetal  head,  so  that  we  can  grasp  its  body  completely ;  and  it  feels 
nearly  as  solid  as  a  cricket-ball.  Secondly,  it  may  be  almost  equally  small, 
but  softer  ;  so  that  when  we  press  it,  it  give%  under  our  hand,  and  has  some- 
what of  a  doughy  feel.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  about  the  same  size,  but  one 
minute  hard  and  the  next  soft.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  almost  as  large  as  an 
adult  head,  and  so  hard  that  we  can  perfectly  define  it  with  the  hand ;  it 
bears  the  character  of  a  large,  solid  tumour.  And,  fifthly,  it  may  be  as 
large  as  an  adult  head,  and  soft,  its  general  volume  not  so  easily  defined,  also 
communicating  a  doughy  sensation  to  the  touch ;  and  when  grasped,  it  be- 
comes harder  in  substance,  and  less  in  bulk. 

The  three  first  states  announce  that  the  placenta  has  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  passed  into  the  vaginal  cavity,  and  the  two  last  indicate  that  it  is 
still  in  utero ;  the  fourth  proves  that  the  uterus  is  contracted  around  the 
mass,  and  the  fifth  shows  that  it  has  not  yet  taken  on  itself  the  office  of  con- 
traction, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  it.  Of  all  these  conditions  immedi- 
ately after  the  child  is  disposed  of,  we  generally  find  the  last  the  most  preva- 
lent— namely,  where  the  uterus  has  not  yet  contracted  to  expel  it ;  but  where 
we  may  expect  that  in  a  few  minutes  action  will  be  re-established,  under 
which  it  will  be  protruded  into  the  vagina.  The  woman  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  secure  state  so  long  as  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus;  nor  is  she 
to  be  looked  upon  as  positively  safe  from  hsemorrhage,  unless  the  first  of 
these  varieties  obtain, — unless  the  uterus  be  as  small  as  a  foetal  head,  and  so 
hard  that  we  can  make  no  impression  on  it  by  our  grasp.  We  may  then 
conclude  that  the  placenta  is  Entirely  excluded,  and  that  she  is  free  from  the 
danger  of  flooding,  at  any  rate  for  the  present :  but  this  state  of  perfect 
contraction  is  seldom  met  with  so  soon  after  the  child's  birth. 

After  having  examined  the  uterus  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdon^en, 
we  must  make  an  internal  examination,  more  perfectly  to  assure  ourselves  in 
what  way  the  placenta  is  disposed  of.  Twisting  the  funis  umbilicalis  around 
the  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  bringing  it  to  its  bearing,  we  pass 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  previously  anointed,  into  the  vagina,  as  in 

'  See  Appendix  L. 
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a  common  examination.  If  the  placenta  be  entirely  in  ntero,  which,  as  just 
remarked,  ie  moat  commonly  the  case  immediately  after  the  child's  expulsion, 
we  shall  either  not  be  able  to  touch  it  at  all,  or,  if  it  be  within  reach,  we 
shall  only  detect  a  very  small  portion  of  it ;  we  may  just  feel  it  offering 
itself  at  the  os  uteri,  but  we  cannot  surround  its  volume,  nor  can  we  pro- 
bably discover  the  insertion  of  the  funis. 

Removal  of  the  Placenta. — There  is  no  part  of  natural  labour  which  re- 
quires so  much  judgment  as  the  conduct  of  the  third  stage ,  for  the  slightest 
mismanagement  of  the  placenta  may  be  productive  of  most  serious  mischief, 
by  converting  a  perfectly  natural  into  a  most  dangerous  and  complicated 
case.  As  long,  then,  as  the  placenta  remains  in  utero,  so  long  we  must  wait, 
within  a  certain  limit, — provided  there  be  no  flooding — for  those  contractions 
which  are  to  expel  it  from  the  uterus  into  the  vaginal  cavity.  The  length 
of  time  which  it  is  desirable  to  wait  will  be  particularly  specified  when  the 
undue  retention  of  this  mass  is  treated  of. 

Before  quitting  our  post  at  the  patient's  bedside,  her  person  must  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  permit,  by  the  removal  of  all  the  wet 
and  soiled  napkins,  and  the  application  of  two  or  three  others,  warm  and 
dry,  to  the  hips  and  vulva.  We  need  not  be  solicitous  about  getting  the 
placenta  away  soon ;  all  pulling  or  jerking  at  the  funis  with  this  intent  must 
be  avoided ;  but  while  it  remains  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  provided 
there  be  no  return  of  pain,  some  gentle  grasping  pressure  may  be  made  on 
the  uterine  tumour ;  this  will  facilitate  contraction,  and,  perhaps,  expedite 
the  expulsion  of  the  mass.  The  amount  of  pressure  must  not  be  such  as  to 
produce  absolute  suffering,  but  only  a  comfortable  support  and  a  sensation 
of  security.  Having  withdrawn  from  the  bedside,  and  paid  some  little  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  our  own  dress,  we  may  offer  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion and  congratulation  to  the  patient ;  make  our  observations  on  the  pulse ; 
and  request  that  another  blanket  may  be  thrown  over  her,  to  prevent  any 
rigor  or  chilly  feeling  supervening  on  the  violent  perspiration  she  has  suffered. 

[We  recommend,  in  preference  to  grasping  the  uterus,  that  as  soon  as  the 
foetus  is  extracted  from  it,  the  accoucheur  should  place  his  hand  well  over 
the  fundus,  and  at  the  same  time  compress  the  whole  organ  from  above 
downwards ;  if  the  uterus  be  merely  grasped,  regardless  as  to  what  part  of 
it  is  seized,  there  is  a  possibility,  particularly  if  such  a  tendency  exist,  of 
exciting  partial  contractions  of  its  fibres  and  giving  rise  to  a  form  of  hour- 
glass contraction.  We  have  known  two  or  three  instances,  where  a  neglect 
of  this  precaution  has  doubtless  developed  a  partial  spasmodic  contraction  of 
that  portion  of  the  uterus  over  which  the  hand  was  placed.  The  manipula- 
tion recommended,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  uterus  in  the 
axis  of  its  long  diameter.] 

In  some  countries,  and  in  parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  the  custom  to  give 
the  patient  a  tolerably  strong  stimulant  or  cordial,  consisting  of  a  glass  of 
warm  wine  or  spirit  and  water,  immediately  after  the  child's  birth :  *  but  in 
London  this  practice  is  not  generally  followed ;  and  I  think  we  act  more 
safely  in  omitting  it,  unless  faintness  or  some  other  cause  indicates  the  neces- 
sity. Any  mucilaginous  or  diluent  drink  may  be  exhibited,  if  she  be  inclined 
to  take  it — not  warmer,  however,  than  the  temperature  of  the  body; — and 
we  may  assure  her,  unless  there  be  any  contra- indicating  symptom,  that  so 
far  she  is  safe  for  the  present. 

The  nurse  should  be  required  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  mistress 

'  Campbell's  Mid.  p.  198. 
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UTkifi  after  the  placenta  has  passed,  because  her  services  may  be  necessary; 
the  child  need  not  as  yet  engage  any  part  of  her  attention.  We  may  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  the  patient  s  room  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  if  we  choose,  or 
we  may  withdraw  into  another ;  but  we  must  on  no  account  leave  the  house 
so  long  as  the  after-birth  is  unexpelled ;  and  we  must  not  be  many  minutes 
together  absent  from  the  bed-side,  lest  a  sudden  attack  of  hemorrhage 
should  occur,  and  the  danger  be  detected  only  on  the  supervention  of 
syncope.  Our  time  may  be  advantageously  occupied  in  looking  to  the  child's 
safety,  and  particularly  in  assuring  ourselves  of  the  security  of  the  umbilical 


While  we  are  thus  watching,  we  shall  most  likely  be  informed  of  the 
return  of  uterine  action,  by  the  woman  complaining  of  two  or  three  comparir 
tively  trifling  pains  affecting  the  back  and  loins.  As  it  is  probable  that 
under  these  pains  the  placenta  may  have  somewhat  descended,  another  ex- 
amination may  then  be  made  per  vaginamj  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point. 
Our  subsequent  conduct  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  situation  in  which 
the  placenta  n\ay  be  found.  I  have  already  said,  that  so  long  as  the  mass 
remains  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  so  long  is  it  completely  in- 
cluded within  the  uterus,  and  so  long  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  it 
by  traction  at  the  funis.  But  although  we  may  be  positive,  if  we  cannot 
feel  it,  that  it  has  not  yet  descended  into  the  vaginal  cavity,  we  cannot  be 
equally  certain,  when  we  detect  a  portion  of  it,  that  it  is  wholly  excluded 
from  the  uterus ;  because  part  of  the  edge  may  appear  externally  to  the  os 
uteri,  while  the  great  mass  remains  within.  Neither  must  we  feel  satisfied 
that  it  is  lying  loose  in  the  vagina,  even  although  we  may  be  able  to  distin* 
guish  the  insertion  of  the  funis  easily,  as  is  generally  taught  and  believed, 
because  the  placenta  may  be  of  a  battledore  formation ;  (plate  24,  fig.  2 ;) 
and  although  the  root  of  the  cord  may  be  quite  within  reach,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  its  vessels  perfectly  and  clearly  discernible,  yet  the  principal  bulk 
may  be  still  in  utero,  and  perhaps  morbidly  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface ; 
under  which  state,  if  we  were  to  make  any  forcible  attempts  to  remove  it 
by  pulling  at  the  cord,  we  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  produce  mischief, 
and  should  probably  place  our  patient's  life  in  imminent  hazard. 

Before  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  the  placenta  is  totally  excluded  from 
the  uterine,  and  resting  in  the  vaginal  cavity,  we  must  be  able  not  only  to 
feel  its  substance  distinctly,  —  not  only  clearly  to  detect  the  insertion  of  the 
cord  into  its  structure,  but  we  must  also  be  able  to  surround  it  entirely  by 
the  finger,  so  as  to  encompass  its  principal  bulk.  It  may  then  be  withdrawn 
at  pleasure  by  simple  traction  at  the  cord.  Should  it  be  found  requisite, 
however,  to  remove  it  from  the  uterus,  the  agency  of  the  funis  must  by  no 
means  be  relied  on ;  but  the  hand  must  be  introduced  completely  within  the 
womb,  and  it  must  be  extracted  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  particularly 
detailed. 

By  some,  indeed,  we  are  recommended  not  to  withdraw  the  placenta,  even 
from  the  vagina,  but  to  wait  for  its  natural  extrusion  by  the  muscular  powers 
of  that  organ,^  under  the  belief  that  its  continued  residence  in  the  canal 
will  stimulate  the  uterus  to  more  perfect  and  complete  contraction,  and 
thereby  further  the  prevention  of  haemorrhage.  I  can  neither  coincide  with 
this  sentiment,  nor  agree  with  the  practice ;  because,  as  already  shown,  the 
vagina  having  been  inordinately  distended  by  the  head  of  the  child,  its 
fibres  will  sometimes  not  recover  sufficient  tone  to  contract  effectually  on  the 

'  See  Denham,  chap.  ix.  sect  10. 
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mass  for  some  hours.  Daring  this  interval  the  patient's  mind  is  kept  in  a 
•tate  of  great  anxiety,  inducing  perhaps  serious  distress ;  since  all  women 
are  well  aware  that  they  cannot  be  pronounced  safe  until,  at  any  rate,  the 
afterbirth  has  come  away.  Again,  so  far  from  considering  the  continuance 
of  the  placenta  in  the  vaginal  cavity  likely  to  prevent  an  immoderate  loss  of 
Uood,  1  oannot  help  thinking  that  its  tendency  would  be  exactly  the  reverse; 
for,  should  more  blood  than  is  usual  be  poured  out  by  the  uterine  vessels, 
provided  the  vagina  be  free  and  unoccupied,  it  will  escape  externally,  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  uterus  to  contract,  and  its  flow  will  be  both  evident 
to  the  woman  s  sensations,  and  perceptible  to  the  attendants,  on  an  inquiry 
being  instituted:  sufficient  time  will,  therefore,  be  afforded  for  employing 
means  to  insure  perfect  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  organ.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  same  disposition  existed  while  the  placenta  occupied  the 
vagina,  by  filling  up  the  cavity  it  would  act  as  a  plug,  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  blood  externally,  and  cause  an  accumulation  in  the  uterus :  that  accu- 
mulation will  distend  the  uterine  parietes ;  and  in  the  same  degree  as  this 
distension  takes  place  will  the  vessels  be  enlarged,  and  their  apertures 
opened.  -They  will,  therefore,  be  pouring  out  their  contained  blood  in  a 
geometrically  increasing  ratio,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  of  the  uterus 
becomes  expanded.  A  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  thus  lost  in  a  shorter 
•pace  of  time,  and  the  effect  is  consequently  the  more  dangerous.  Besides, 
the  blood  being  pent  up  within  the  uterine  cavity,  there  is  no  externa^  evi- 
dence of  the  danger  that  is  stealing  onward ;  and  the  patient  might  possibly 
flood  to  death  before  it  was  even  discovered  that  bleeding  was  going  on. 

No  harm  can  arise  from  withdrawing  the  placenta  carefully  from  the 
Tagina  by  gentle  traction  at  the  cord,  when  it  is  entirely  under  the  command 
of  the  finger,  introduced  as  before  recommended ;  but  the  greatest  possible 
hazard  may  be  incurred  by  attempts  to  bring  it  away  in  the  same  manner 
before  the  mass  can  be  clearly,  distinctly,  and  perceptibly  defined. 

The  removal  of  the  placenta  from  the  vagina  is  easily  effected.  Twisting 
the  funis  umbilicalis  two  or  three  times  around  the  first  and  second  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  we  draw  down  in  a  line  tending  towards  the  coccyx,  and 
receive  it  in  the  left,  placed  under  the  perineum :  or  we  may  introduce  the 
two  first  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  into  the  vagina,  embrace  the 
mass  between  them,  squeeze  it  as  we  would  a  sponge,  and  slowly  extract  it. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  remove  the  placenta,  but  the  whole 
of  the  membranes  also,  if  possible.  Some  practitioners  are  careless  about 
the  membranes,  their  whole  attention  being  directed  to  getting  away  the 
pl^kcenta ;  but  unless  some  management  be  used,  the  delicate  foetal  involucra 
are  often  torn- — pieces  are  left  in  the  uterus,  giving  rise  to  many  evils — the 
least  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  alarm  likely  to  be  created  by  a  portion  being 
protruded  through  the  external  parts  in  the  shape  of  a  thread,  or  offering 
itself  across  the  vulva,  like  a  smooth  glistening  tumor,  retaining  behind  it  a 
quantity  of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood  some'  hours  or  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  labour. 

Another  distressing  evil  likely  to  arise  from  the  same  cause,  is  the  acces- 
sion of  violent  after-pains,  induced  by  the  irritation  that  the  presence  of  a 
portion  of  the  membranes  occasions ;  and  a  third,  still  more  dangerous,  is 
lever  of  a  typhoid  type,  originating  in  the  absorption  of  the  fluids  which  are 
entangled  within  their  folds,  and  which  in  time  become  puCrid.  All  these 
serious  inconveniences  may  be  prevented  by  a  careful  removal  of  the  mem 
braues. 

To  obviate  the  chance  of  their  being  torn,  some  recommend  that,  as  soon 
11 
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tt»  the  placenta  has  passed  throagh*  the  os  externnm,  it  should  be  twisted 
n>und  two  or  three  times,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  away  like  m 
oord.^  This  is  scarcely  neeessaiy ;  all  that  is  required  ^ing,  that  we  ahoiild 
draw  them  forth  slowly ;  or  carefully  work  them  out  with  our  fingers  if  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  their  extraction. 

The  placenta  and  membranes  being  perfectly  freed,  we  require  »  bann  or 
some  other  receptacle  to  deposit  them  in,  which,  for  the  sake  of  deoenoy,  we 
cover  with  a  cloth,  and  again  apply  the  hand  over  the  uterine  tumour,  to 
ascertain  that  the  organ  is  still  in  a  contracted  state,  and  that  no  bleeding 
i^  ^ing  on  into  its  cavity.     Having  perfectly  satisfied  ourselves  on  this 

f>oint,  we  may  a  second  time  take  away  the  napkins  soiled  with  the  aceumiH 
ate^t  discharges,  and  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  patient*!  person  in 
others  that  are  warm  and  dry.  Three  will  be  sufficient;  one  must  be  par« 
tially  slid  under  the  left  hip;  another  may  be  placed  over  and  around  the 
ri^ht  hip ;  and  a  third  carried  between  the  thighs,  directly  on  the  vulva. 
After  the  patient  has  been  thus  made  as  comfortable  as  eircumstances  admit 
ot\  the  8tate  of  the  uterus  must  be  again  inquired  into,  by  the  hand  exter- 
imtly  applied,  before  we  withdraw  from  the  chamber ;  and  if  no  'relaxation 
in  itii  parietca  has  occurred,  no  increase  in  its  volume,  nor  any  distension  of 
it8  cavity, — ^whilc,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  but  little  sanguineous  discharge 
externally,  —  we  may  pronounce  her  safe,  for  the  present,  from  the  chance 
\it'  tmnnorrhago ;  and,  if  other  symptoms  correspond,  in  as  favourable  a  state 
«tt  ev»uUl  bo  hoped  for. 

[  There  is  no  stage  of  a  natural  labour  which  causes  more  uneasiness  and 
aiiviety  to  the  accoucheur,  than  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  The  rule 
gcueiallv  adopted  in  this  country  as  to  its  removal,  is  a  composite  one.  We 
arv  guiiled  by  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  viz.,  whether  it  be  in  a  hard, 
^lo)>v»«te  eonilition,  or  in  a  soft  and  dilated  one,  by  the  possibility  of  feeling 
i)io  »ttuohinont  of  the  funis  to  the  placenta,  consequently,  by  the  position  of 
the  ptuoenta  itself,  and  also,  to  some  degree,  by  the  period  of  time  which  has 
el<4>.^ed  tiineo  the  delivery  of  the  foetus.  Usually  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tuniuieit  are  allowed  as  an  interval  of  repose  previous  to  the  uterus  rousing 
ii^iv  It'  to  expel  its  contents.  When  pains  exist,  advantage  is  taken  of  them 
w  luule  slight  traction  efibrts  upon  the  cord,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the 
4\>>i  of  ihe  pelvis;  for,  should  we  forget  this  point,  and  while  the  placenta  is  in 
14  \\\w  a>iiu'uling  with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  make  our  traction  efibrta 
)u  Oio  iliveetion  of  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait,  it  is  evident  that,  in  all 
iMv>t»^«Uility,  the  placenta  would  be  caught  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  its 
KuOiev  dvfteent  impeded.  Prerious,  however,  to  any  efforts  of  this  kind,,  an 
i4v'\uiHio  evHUunation  should  be  made  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  twin 
i»u\i\iuu\0Y»  »H  it  might  possibly  happen  that  there  was  but  one  placenta^  and 
\\\  \\yi  pveiuut\ire  removal,  we  would  be  unfortunate  enough  to  destroy  the 
»^  luiunu^g  l\etus».  ^ 

\^\\\  o\|MMirnoo  has  taught  us  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  arti- 
IumI  pl.ivriual  ilrlivory,  it  would  be  far  better  to  introduce  the  hand  care- 
tiilh,  :\\\\{  thii**  reiiii>ve  the  placenta,  rather  than  make  traction  efforts  upon 
\\w  \'o[y\ ;  o»i'  roasDiis  are  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

\{\  w  uuiiil»or  o(  oases,  when  we  resort  to  traction  upon  the  cord,  the  pla- 
voht  k  i«  jMutiallv  \\\  the  OS  uteri,  grasped  by  its  rim,  and  so  far  extruded  that 
nW  xl  luv'.oi  \»l'  niMTsion  is  obviated,  but  still  so  much  under  the  grasp  of  the  os 

Tkun^Jvir-*  SxiiMu  o\'  MitlwilVry,  ]>.  202.  Dewees'  Mid.  par.  480.  Ryan's  Atlaa  of  Mid. 
y    \?»»      viv^K'li  »  I'oinpou'iiuin,  by  JSkiuner,  p.  156.     M*^i^s' Obstetrics,  p.  207. 
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Uteri,  that  the  slightest  traction  causes  the  engaged  uterus  to  descend  with 
the  placenta,  laying  the  seeds  of  those  various  annoying  displacements  of 
the  Qterus.  How  familiar  to  our  ears,  are  those  words  of  the  poor  sufferer, 
•*I  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  soon  after  my  last  confinement." 

Prof.  Meigs  has  evidently  entertained  this  opinion,  when  he  tells  us  to  un- 
button the  placenta.  "  Remember,  the  placenta  is  a  large  body  with  the 
cord  inserted  into  its  middle.  The  os  uteri  is  contracted  to  the  size  of  a 
dollar.  To  pull  directly  upon  such  a  cord,  would  be  like  pulling  off  a  button 
from  your  coat,  instead  of  skilfully  unbuttoning  it.  You  must  dexterously 
bring  its  edge  to  the  button-hole,  as  you  would  do  with  your  coat-button."] 

Aftbr  Trbatment. — Medicine,  —  It  is  the  custom  of  some  practitioners 
to  give  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  immediately  after  delivery,  to  quiet  the 
system,  to  lull  the  excitement,  to  still  the  after-pains,  and  to  procure  sleep.* 
I  hold  this  practice,  as  a  principle,  to  be  even  more  injurious  than  the  ex- 
hibition of  large  doses  of  stimuli,  because,  besides  acting  as  a  strong  stimulus 
for  the  moment,  opium  exercises  a  powerful  narcotic  effect  afterwards ;  and 
by  this  effect,  it  must  interfere  with  those  proper  and  indispensable  contrac- 
tions which  the  uterus  is  taking  on  itself,  which  indeed  are  evidenced  by  the 
after-pains.  It  is  true  we  can  relieve  the  patient  from  the  annoyance  of 
this  suffering ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  we  remove  the  pain,  we  are  incur- 
ring danger ;  we  are  cramping  nature,  by  depriving  her  of  the  only  power 
she  possesses  for  insuring  the  woman's  continued  safety.  The  same  objec- 
tions, indeed,  do  not  apply  to  opiates  in  a  small  quantity ;  they  are,  in 
minute  doses,  likely  to  do  good  rather  than  injury,  because  they  may  soothe 
irritability,  without  interfering  with  the  necessary  changes  going  on  in  the 
uterine  system.  If,  then,  we  can  give  such  doses  of  opium,  and  repeat  them 
at  such  intervals,  as  will  just  induce  a  state  of  gentle  quietude,  and  yet  not 
suspend  the  uterine  contractions,  we  shall  be  rendering  the  best  service  in 
our  power.  It  appears  to  me,  that  by  the  exhibition  of  four,  five,  or  six 
minims  of  laudanum,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  any  other  sedative 
drug,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  effect  this 
object.  The  opiate  may  be  added  to  a  saline  draught,  containing  three  or 
four  drachms  of  the  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  with  a  little  camphor  mixture, 
or  given  in  any  other  suitable  vehicle.^ 

Before  the  house  is  left,  it  is  right  to  make  another  examination  of  the 
uterus,  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to  ascertain  that  it  has  not 
become  relaxed  since  the  hand  was  last  applied ;  the  napkins,  also,  under 
the  hips  and  on  the  vulva,  must  be  again  inspected,  that  we  may  assure  our- 
selves no  external  haemorrhage  is  going  on.  If,  upon  this  examination,  we 
find  that  the  uterus  is  still  as  small,  and  almost  as  hard  as  a  foetal  head — if 

*  See  Blundell'8  Obstetric/,  by  Cftstle,  p.  720 ;  Ryan's  Manual,  1828,  p.  251 ;  Dewees, 
ptf.  494. 

*  Medioine  of  any  kind  may  not  often  be  required  after  delivery ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
vaeftil ;  ftod  in  few  can  even  opium  do  harm,  if  exhibited  in  smaU  quantities,  unless  there  exist 
a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution  unfavourable  to  its  action.  It  is  as  well,  then,  that  some- 
thing should  be  ordered:— not  simply  because  it  is  expected; — ^not  merely  because  the  patient 
may  consider  herself  neglected  if  it  be  omitted,  and  may  attribute  any  inconvenience  she  may 
afterwards  suffer  to  that  omission ;  —  but  because  it  teuds  to  keep  down  excitement,  and  to 
induce  repose.  The  old-fashioned  spermaceti  draught  used  to  be  a  favourite  medicine  after 
labour.  (See  Denham,  chap.  xix.  Sect.  i.  Divis.  2.)  It  was  administered  under  the  idea  that 
ffpermaceti  was  a  specific  for  inward  contusions,  and  that  under  labour  the  neck  and  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  vagina,  were  necesnarily  bruised  by  the  passage  of  the  child.  Both  the 
poaitions,  however,  on  which  this  practice  was  founded,  are  erroneous :  neither  is  spermaceti 
a  specific  for  inward  bruises,  nor  is  it  usual  for  any  inward  bruising  to  take  place  under  labour 
Bat  spermaceti  forms  an  elegant  draught,  and  is  a  harmless  drug,  and  there  exists  no  objeo- 
tion,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  its  exhibition. 
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the  linen  be  but  little  Boiled — if  not  more  than  two  or  three  coagtila,  the  stf e 
of  a  nut,  have  passed — we  need  be  under  uo  alarm  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  patient ;  ao  far  as  hiemorrhage  is  concerned,  she  is  safe,  moat  pro- 
bably, for  that  labour;  at  ar»y  rate,  for  the  present  moment.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  observe  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood  upon  the  bed — if  the 
uterus  be  large^  soft,  and  flaccid ;  or  if,  on  pressure  being  employed,  a  coagu- 
lum  escapes,  or  a  quantity  of  fluid  blood  passea,  with  a  gurgling  noise,  she 
is  then  flooding ;  she  must  not  be  left,  but  will  require  careful  superinten- 
dence, probably  for  many  hours.. 

Presuming,  however,  that  the  case  is  of  the  more  common  kind  —  one  in 
which  the  uterus  is  amall  and  contrncted,  in  which  there  ia  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  external  parts, — the  napkins  being  but  partially  soiled^ — and  in 
which  the  feelings  are  comparatively  comfortable,  we  may  take  our  leaye, 
giving  instructions  to  the  nurse  with  regard  to  her  future  management^  until 
our  next  viait ;  and  these  instructions  should  be  clear,  positive,  and  definite  ; 
for  the  patient^s  welfare  and  comfort  so  much  depend  on  proper  attention 
being  paid  her  during  the  nest  few  hours,  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  th« 
caprice  or  prejudice  of  a  nurse.  The  first  injunction  to  be  given  is  as  to  the 
length  of  time  she  should  be  allowed  to  remain  qniet,  until  her  linen  m 
changed,  and  she  is  removed  from  her  position.  If  there  be  neither  hiemor- 
rhage  nor  faintness,  she  need  not  lie  longer  than  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  from  the  time  the  placenta  came  away.  The  next  must  be  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  removal.  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  ofl'  the  bed,  either 
to  ait  or  stand  ;  nor  must  she  of  her  own  accord  move  hand  or  foot  in  the  i 

way  of  exertion  ;  she  must  have  the  dress  in  which  she  was  delivered  taken 
off  as  quietly  as  possible;  fresh  linen  placed  on  her  peraon ;  and  she  must 
be  lifted,  with  the  least  possible  assistance  on  her  pajt»  into  the  place  pre- 
viously prepared  for  her. 

Bandage. — We  must  not  omit  to  give  directions  about  a  bandage,  or  mft~ 
guardj  aa  it  is  usually  called,  in  the  idiom  of  the  puerperal  chamber.  Most 
frequently,  indeed,  the  medical  man's  attention  is  called  to  the  propriety  of 
its  application,  either  by  the  nurse  or  the  patient  herself,  so  that  it  seldom 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  give  orders  respecting  it ;  for  women  have  an 
idea  that  the  more  tightly  their  persons  are  braced  after  delivery,  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  their  form  \  and  this  is  a  point 
very  near  their  heart.  There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are  careless  about  pos- 
sessing a  good  flgure  \  and  so  long  as  tbis  prejudice  prevails  —  while  the 
female  breast  continues  to  throb  with  its  present  passions  and  desires  —  sq 
long  nothing  wiil  be  neglected  by  them  to  improve  those  personal  graces  with 
which  nature,  in  her  prodigality,  has  enriched  them.  Some  pnictitionera 
adapt  the  bandage  themselves,  and  apply  it  immediately  after  the  placentA 
has  been  removed,  I  think  it  preferable  in  common  cases  to  leave  thia  duty 
to  the  nurse  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  put  on  until  the  body-linen  of  the 
patient  is  shifted.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  more  desir- 
able that  perfect  quietness  should  be  preserved  until  the  first  changes  in  the 
uterus  consequent  upon  labour  are  effected,  that  no  disturbance  may  inter- 
rupt their  progress ;  and  in  the  second,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  ia 
something  highly  indelicate  in  its  being  applied  by  a  man, — much  more  ao, 
indeed,  than  any  of  the  duties  we  are  ordinarily  called  upon  to  perform 
under  natural  labour.  It  ia  of  most  service  when  next  the  skin  :  it  munt  be 
suflSciently  broad  to  reach  from  the  pubes,  almost  to  the  en?tiform  cartilage, 
and  it  cannot  be  properly  adapted  unless  the  abdomen  be  quite  uncovered. 
In  addition  J  I  would  remark  that  the  nurse  must  know  very  little  of  h&r 
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daties,  if  she  cannot  draw  a  properly  contrived  bandage  round  the  person, 
sod  give  it  the  dae  degree  of  tightness  without  incurring  danger. 

The  principal  object  which  the  bandage  serves  is  to  brace  the  bowels,  and 
give  them  an  artificial  support,  in  lieu  of  that  which  they  have  lost  through 
the  laxity  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  to  prevent  the  faintness  frequently 
attendant  on  the  sudden  removal  of  a  certain  degree  of  pressure.  It  may  to 
Bome  extent,  indeed,  stimulate  the  uterus  to  more  perfect  contraction ;  but 
if  that  organ  be  unnaturally  flaccid,  it  would  be  wrong  to  rely  on  compression 
by  a  bandage,  to  insure  its  more  powerful  action,  or  prevent  its  cavity 
becoming  distended  with  blood ;  —  in  such  a  case,  the  only  safe  means  of 
exerting  sufficient  external  pressure  is  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  steadily, 
and,  for  some  time,  unremittingly,  applied. 

J  If  the  object  of  the  bandage  be  to  prevent  the  faintness  attendant  on  the 
den  removal  of  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  it  must  certainly  be  of  still 
greater  benefit  in  preventing  a  sudden  flow  of  blood  into  those  vessels,  whose 
tonicity  has  been  temporarily  destroyed  by  the  amount  of  pressure  which 
they  have  sustained.  With  such  objects  in  view,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  delaying  the  application  of  so  important  an  agent  until  the  patient's 
linen  ia  shifted,  an  interval  of  some  hours,  therefore,  and  in  leaving  it  to  the 
nurse  to  apply.  It  seems  to  us  incumbent  upon  accoucheurs  to  superintend 
the  application  of  the  binder ;  and,  judging  from  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
author  himself,  we  cannot  but  deem  the  practice  a  most  justifiable  one.  As 
women  are  generally  most  anxious  for  its  application  —  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  more  tightly  their  persons  are  braced  after  delivery,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  their  form — it  becomes  a  matter 
of  aerious  importance  that  this,  a  most  beneficial  agent  when  properly  em- 
ployed, should  not  be  prostituted  to  the  mere  improvement  of  personal  graces. 
The  too  frequent  complaints  of  displacements  of  the  uterus  among  Ame- 
rican women,  may  originate  in  bandages  worn  so  tight  and  long  as  to  force 
the  recovering  uterus  down  into  the  pelvis,  or  throw  it  backwards  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

We  are,  moreover,  fully  convinced  that  the  proper  application  of  the 
bandage  constitutes  a  powerful  means  for  preventing  secondary  haemorrhage, 
inasmuch  as  the  contracting  uterus,  thrown  towards  the  left  ilium  and  kept  in 
tttu  by  a  well-placed  bandage,  has  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the  resistance  above 
and  below,  to  incite  it  to  tonic  contractions — a  stimulus  which  is  certainly  a 
valuable  substitute  for  the  pressure  of  the  hand.] 

The  interval  that  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  present  and  our 
next  viait  must  depend  on  circumstances ; — it  should  certainly  not  be  deferred 
beyond  twenty-four  hours;  but  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  made 
within  twelve. 

There  are  many  points  to  which  our  attention  must  be  directed  upon  this 
first  visit.  We  must  learn  whether  our  patient  has  been  much  harassed  with 
pain,  and  what  sleep  has  been  obtained ;  for  sleep,  the  grand  restorer  of 
wearied  nature,  is  especially  requisite  after  labour.  It  is  fortunate  if  we  are 
informed  that  she  has  had  two  or  three  refreshing  slumbers.  We  do  not 
expect  uninterrupted  rest,  because  she  will  be  disturbed  by  the  after-pains ; 
bat  if  she  has  not  suffered  much  from  this  cause  of  annoyance,  and  has 
eqoyed  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  during  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  hours, 
we  consider  that  a  good  average.  Of  the  nurse  we  require  to  learn  whether 
any  water  has  passed  from  the  bladder,  for  that  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence :  and  what  sort  of  a  discharge  has  issued  from  the  vagina.  The  san- 
guineous discharge  does  not  cease  as  soon  as  the  placenta  is  expelled,  nor 
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ought  it  to  disappear  mddenljr;  hxt  a  continttal  oozing  of  blood  goes  on  from 
the  uterine  vesBets,  in  a  mater<Hr  lesa  quantity,  for  some  time  after  delivery. 
In  Boientifio  language,  tois  ik>w  k  known  by  the  uatne  of  th^  lochia;  among 
women,  in  general,  dj  that  of  diicharge  ;  and  by  the  vulgar  it  is  called  tht 
cleaniings.  For  some  daTS  this  dmcbarge  contiauen  to  possess  alt  the  eon- 
Btituent  partB  of  the  blooa;  hot  it  gradually  loses  the  firmer  portions  and 
red  globules ;  and  before  its  final  departure  it  becom^^s  of  a  serous  character, 
possessing  a  greenish  tint;  it  li  then  known,  in  the  language  of  the  lying-in 
room,  by  the  name  of  the  jS^Viii  wateri.  Thia  change  in  its  character  and 
appearance  is  the  result  of  the  0(mtinued  contraction  going  on  in  the  uterus. 
At  first,  when  the  uterine  parietes  are  comparatively  lax ;  when  the  vessels 
are  of  large  diameter,  and  their  apertures  perfectly  patulous,  all  the  easen- 
tials  of  the  blood  are  allowed  to  escape  through  them ;  and  the  discharge  Is 
consequently  purely  aangnineoiiA,  mixed^  indeed,  with  tho  Becrotions  of  the 
vagina  and  inner  surfaoe  of  the  uterus ;  ^  but  after  a  time,  in  proportion  as 
the  uterus  contracts, — as  the  Tessels  are  diminished  in  their  calibre — as  the 
openings  through  which  the  blood  exudes  becon^e  smaller,  —  the  fibrine  and 
red  globules,  by  degrees,  are  prevented  escaping,  until  at  last  the  serum  only 
ooses  out,  carrying  with  it  uie  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the  colouring 
particles.  On  any  exertion,  indeed,  being  used,  and  sometimes  merely  on 
the  first  rising  from  the  bed,  the  discharge  may  assume  a  more  florid  hue, 
and  be  more  copious  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past :  unless,  howeve^^, 
this  be  to  a  debilitating  extent,  it  ia  not  ufiually  necessary  to  enjoin  any 
stricter  confinement  in  ocwaequttnce.  If,  then,  on  our  6rst  visit,  we  learn  I 
that  the  bladder  has  aoted  fireelj,  although,  perhaps^  with  some  tricing  pain — 
that  the  discharge  has  been  eoffieient  to  have  required  the  removal  of  four  or 
six  napkins,  —  and  that  a  small  ooagulum  or  two  has  also  passed — we  may 
consider  the  action  of  the  pelm  vii^cera  so  far  to  be  going  on  in  a  heaUby 
manner.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  any  faei^a  will  have  been  roidedj^H 
it  is  very  rarely  that  the  bowels  act  within  the  first  twenty-four  bouij^l 
after  delivery,  unless  diarrhoea  have  existed  previously  to  tho  mocmmm  ef 
labour. 

After  information  on  these  points  is  obtained,  we  may  remire  to  fUmm  mm 
hand  on  the  abdomen,  to  asoortain  whether  the  ntema  is  siul  ooi 
whether  pressure  upon  it  gives  pain;  and  we  may,  at  the  same 
whether  the  bandage  is  properly  applied.    If  it  has  shifked  its 
towards  the  bosom,  as  it  freqnently  does,  we  must  desire  the  nme  Mgum  ik 
adapt  it.     We  must,  of  oonrae,  WMt  onr  dMervadona  on  the 
and  countenance :  firom  the  appearanee  of  tho  latter,  we  aball  gaift 
information  than  can  be  deeoribed.    IS  the  patient  koka  pak^  '   _ 
anxious,  and  weary ;  if  hor  iJBfttnres  are  shrank,  something  is  wnmg;  i(  em 
the  contrary,  she  is  plaeid, — ker  oomiteBanee  lewnping  ita  natnal  ejqpvessiB^ 
even  although  more  than  wnalljr  paUid — while  the  pnhe  is  aevmty  or  mgjkiy^ 
the  tongue  and  mouth  moist  and  clean,  there  is  every  indieatioii  of  » 
favourable  i&$ue  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  right  that  we  should  leave  the  house  without  taking  some  notieo 
of  the  infant.  We  must  learn  whether  it  has  passed  urine  and  stools ;  and 
should  the  answer  not  be  satisfactory,  we  must  make  a  personal  examination^ 
that  we  may  early  detect  any  malformation  which  may  exist  in  the  rvctum 
or  urethra. 

*Th«  lochial  discbargu  U  gen«r»llT  cb;$s«d  among  the  secretioM;  bat  tins  is  eTidentij 
erri>u«ous«  &5  its  priuci^  constituent  consists  either  of  blood  itself,  or  the  more  wstery  par 
tides  of  the  blood. 
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We  must  also  direct  our  attention  to  the  state  of  the  mother's  bowels.  It 
18  the  custom  in  London  to  give  an  aperient  draught  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  labour.  Castor  oil,  or  a  common  black-draught,  will  be  found 
as  efficacious  as  any  kind  of  purgative ;  they  both  generally  operate  speedily 
and  satisfactorily,  without  causing  much  pain.  The  dose  should  be  repeated 
every  four  or  six  hours,  till  the  bowels  act ;  for  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
evacuations  should  be  obtained  during  the  course  of  the  third  day. 

A  plan  of  diet  must  be  laid  down  for  some  days  to  come.  Nothing  should 
be  allowed  but  tea,  toast,  or  farina'jeous  food,  until  the  bowels  are  freely 
opened;  and  after  the  operation  of  the  laxative,  on  the  same  day,  a  little 
beef-tea,  or  mutton  or  chicken  broth,  may  be  given.  Such  kind  of  nourish- 
ment is  all  that  is  required  to  sustain  the  system,  under  any  depression  that 
the  action  of  the  bowels  may  have  caused. 

On  the  third  day,  the  patient  may  take  for  nourishment  some  solution  of 
animal  matter ;  the  next  day,  or  day  after,  nothing  forbidding,  she  may  add 
to  this  a  light  pudding ;  and  in  a  week  she  may  be  allowed  a  small  quantity  of 
solid  meat.  Stimulants  of  any  kind,  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity  for 
them,  never  should  be  permitted  until  near  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  then 
a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  or  mild  malt  liquor,  may  be  taken. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  must  not  be  overlooked.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  the  curtains  are  often  found  drawn  close  around  the  bed,  and  a 
fire  in  the  chamber ;  and  when  the  finger  is  laid  on  the  pulse,  it  is  observed 
to  be  quickened  by  the  application  of  external  heat,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  profuse  perspiration  bedews  the  skin.  The  curtains  should  be  undrawn, 
that  free  ventilation  may  be  permitted,  and  directions  should  be  given  that 
no  larger  fire  be  kipt  than  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  lying-in  room. 
It  is  as  well  to  hang  a  thermometer  constantly  in  the  apartment,  that  the 
temperature  may  be  regulated  every  day.  Between  62^  and  65°  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable  warmth  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  used  to  be  the  practice  to  force  a 
woman's  system  with  spices  and  cordials,  immediately  after  she  was  delivered ; 
to  prevent  her  enjoying  a  single  breath  of  fresh  air ;  to  put  sand-bags  under 
the  chink  of  the  door;  to  nail  the  windows  round  with  list,  and  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  oblige  her  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  same 
vitiated  atmosphere.  A  more  sure  method  of  exciting  fever  could  scarcely 
be  devised.     In  more  early  times,  plasters,  fumigations,  fomentations,  cata- 

Slasms,  ointments,  and  oils,  mostly  composed  of  stimulating  or  odoriferous 
rugs,  were  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  vulva,  with  the  view  of  promoting  a 
free  lochial  discharge ;  ^  and  we  are  told  that  those  women  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  affluent  circumstances,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  in- 
fliction of  a  sheep's,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a  hare's  skin,  warm  and  reeking 
from  the  carcase  of  the  animal  flayed  alive,  which  was  placed  round  the 
abdomen,  to  cherish  and  protect  them.^     It  is  not  wonderful  that  inflamma- 

•  Maarieeau,  vol.  i.  p.  874,  4to  edit.,  1721. 

*  QuiUemeau.  See  also  Chamberlen's  Midwife's  Practice,  1665,  p.  122.  Chapman,  in  bis 
Treatise  on  Midwifery,  p.  259,  strongly  recommends  this  to  be  done  after  a  hard  labour.  He 
states  that  **  he  has  for  many  years  had  a  happy  experience  of  this  method."  Dionis,  p.  261, 
(translation,)  tells  us  that  Clement  applied  a  fresh  Bheep*s-skin  to  the  Dauphiness  of  France, 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  **  but  never  afterwards,  because  it  was  thought  it  did  more 
harm  than  good."  Julian  Clement  was  the  first  man  in  Europe  who  was  engaged  to  attend 
opoa  a  ease  of  labour  without  the  necessity  of  a  surgical  operation  being  anticipated.  The 
ease  was  that  of  Mdme.  de  la  Vali^re,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  labour 
happened  in  the  year  1068.  On  this  occasion  the  greatest  secrecy  was  obsenred ;  the  lady  wai 
tnTeloped  in  a  veil ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  Louis  himself  was  present  in  her  chamber,  on* 
known  to  the  attendants.    Clement  was  afterwards  appointed  accoucheur  to  the  princeMet 
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torj,  typhoid,  miliary,  uid  other  fevers,  were  in  those  dsys  rife;  ire  em 
only  be  astonished  that,  in  any  ease,  natare  had  power  to  avert  the  dangeit 
which  such  an  interferenee  with  her  kws  and  sabversion  of  her  inteatmi^ 
mast  have  created. 

These  observations,  however,  refer  partienlariy  to  the  middle  agee.and 
succeeding  years ;  for  the  ancients  treated  pneinperal  women  as  thoogh  they 
had  suffered  some  violent  and  extensive  aoeiaent,  as  we  learn  mm  toe 
recommendations  inculcated  by  Celsus*^  They  were  eonfined  fer  a  oertaia 
number  of  days  to  the  spaiest  diet,  and  severest  regimen.  Of  the  two 
methods,  that  advised  by  Celsos  most  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  moat 
consonant  with  reason ;  yet  it  will  be  seldom  necessary  to  preserve  bo  modi 
strictness  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  as  Oelsos  has  enjomed. 

The  woman  must  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture  as  mnch  aa  poerible^ 
for  at  least  a  week.  It  is  better  that  she  should  not  sit  up,  even  to  nave  die 
bed  arranged,  for  that  time.  She  may  be  moved  dail^  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  and  lie  on  each  altematelr.  In  thn  manner  she  oan  have 
the  advantage  of  a  change  every  day.  If  the  bed,  however,  heats  her,  or 
lying  on  it  is  very  irksome,  she  may  recUne  for  an  hour  on  the  sofe,  eareftally 
preserving  the  horizontal  posture.  The  ninth  after  delivery  is  looked  upon 
by  women  as  a  critical  day:  many  consider  that,  if  they  have  so  &r  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  puerperal  state,  when  that  day  is  past  they  are  safe  firom 
all  the  perils  of  their  condition :  and  some  think  that  however  much  they  may 
have  indulged  their  appetites  before,  and  although  they  may  have  been  up 
for  some  hours  for  the  two  or  three  preceding  days,  on  that  they  are  bonna 
to  fast  and  keep  their  bed.  Although  the  prejudice  o£  the  ninth  beinff  a 
critical  day  is  founded  on  error,  it  is  as  well  to  favour  it ;  because  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  woman  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  reet,  and 
should  submit  to  be  treated  strictly  as  an  invalid — at  any  rate,  until  that 
period  of  time  has  gone  by. 

After  a  week,  she  may  get  up,  and  lie  the  principal  part  of  the  day  on  a 
sofa.  After  a  fortnight  she  may  begin  to  put  her  feet  to  the  ground,  and 
she  may  take  an  occasional  walk  about  the  room :  but  the  liberty  allowed  in 
this  respect  must  depend  very  much  on  the  continuance  of  the  lochia.  So 
long  as  that  discharge  is  flowing  at  all  profusely,  the  necessary  changes 
going  on  within  the  pelvis  are  by  no  means  perfected ;  but  if  it  has  almost 
ceased  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  days,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
uterus  has  nearly  re-acquired  its  small  unimpregnated  sise,  and  diat  the 
parts  are  pretty  well  restored  to  their  original  tone. 

We  are  expected,  in  this  country,  to  give  our  attention  both  to  the  mother 
and  her  infant  during  the  whole  puerperal  month ;  or  at  least  until  she  has 
quitted  her  chamber :  it  is  necessary  that  a  visit  should  be  made  daily,  until 
the  end  of  a  week;  after  which  time,  the  attendance  may  be  regulated 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  At  every  visit  the  state  of  the 
bowels  must  be  particularly  inquired  into,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
act  sufficiently.  They  are  usually  torpid  while  the  woman  is  inactive,  and 
it  is  requisite  to  repeat  the  aperient  draught,  or  administer  an  enema  occa- 
sionally. The  bandage  should  be  tightened,  and  the  vulva  sponged  daily 
with  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  spirit  may  be  added.     After  three  or  four 

of  France.     Ambrose  Parfe  (Johnson's  translation,  folio,  p.  557)  advises  that  the  after-birth 
wbile  warm  should  be  laid  to  the  vulva,  especially  in  the  winter ;  and  that  in  summer,  the  skin 
of  a  wether  recently  killed  should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  loins  for  five  or  six  hours, 
flo  that  such  filthy  practices  seem  to  have  been  very  generally  followed. 
'  Lib.  vii.  cap.  29. 
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weeks,  cold  water  may  be  substituted,  and  the  parts  may  be  liberally  sluiced 
with  it ;  especially  if  the  time  of  year  be  summer. 

Suckling. — It  is  not  generally  that  we  are  asked  the  question  whether  a 
woman  should  suckle  her  child  or  not ;  or  indeed  are  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere. If  the  patient  be  well,  and  she  does  not  mean  to  suckle,  she  will  not 
eonsnlt  her  medical  man  about  it,  because  she  knows  his  advice  will  go  ex- 
actly contrary  to  her  intentions :  but  if  she  be  ill,  and  cannot,  it  is  then  our 
part  to  prevent  her  continuing  her  fruitless  efforts,  and  to  require  that  a 
wet  nurse  should  be  procured  for  the  child,*  Some  women  are  averse  to 
suckling,  because  of  the  trouble  and  confinement  it  necessarily  occasions ; 
but  others,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  the  most  grateful  and  pleasing  office 
they  can  perform.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
woman,  —  provided  she  has  health  and  strength  and  means,  —  to  nurse  her 
own  child,  in  whatever  station  of  life  she  may  be  placed.  She  should  forego 
the  pleasures  of  society,  give  up  the  necessity  of  appearing  in  public,  and 
waive  the  etiquette  even  of  a  court,  if  those  pleasures,  or  that  etiquette, 
interfere  in  any  material  degree  with  her  duties  to  her  infant.  I  cannot 
allow  that  a  physician  would  be  honestly  and  conscientiously  fulfilling  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  who  did  not,  even  in  the  highest  grade  of  society,  point 
out  the  dangers  that  may  spring  from  this  most  natural  and  engaging  em- 
ployment being  abandoned ;  and  I  should  always  think  better  of  that  wo- 
man's feelings,  both  towards  her  husband  and  her  infant,  who  gave  it  the 
advantage  of  her  own  breast. 

No  doubt  it  is  much  both  to  the  mother's  and  child's  happiness,  comfort, 
and  health,  for  the  process  of  suckling  to  go  on.  Every  thinking  person 
will  agree  that  milk,  being  the  nourishment  afforded  by  nature,  is  much 
more  congenial  to  the  child's  wants  than  any  extraneous  food ;  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  afford  suitable  sustenance,  and  preserve  the  system  in  a  healthy 
state.  Nor  is  the  function  of  lactation,  indeed,  less  beneficial  to  the  mother 
than  her  infant,  although  its  benefits  to  her  may  not  be  so  immediately  appa- 
rent :  for,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  more  obvious  ill  effects  that  may 
flow  from  a  suppressed  secretion, — such  as  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the 
breast,  and  consequent  suppuration,  —  many  less  evident  evils  are  likely  to 
arise,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  congestion  of  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  viscera,  and  undue  determination  to  the  head,  —  the  consequence  of 
that  blood  which  ought  to  be  drained  away  from  the  general  system  by  the 
breast,  for  the  formation  of  milk,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  other  channels, 
and  upon  other  organs :  so  that,  independently  of  the  strong  natural  incli- 
nation which  would  prompt  every  woman  to  suckle,  the  child's  safety  and 
her  own  health  should  also  stimulate  her  to  undertake  the  gratifying  and 
important  oflice  of  a  nurse.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
a  woman  declines  nursing,  although  a  large  supply  of  milk  may  have  been 
produced,  it  is  almost  always  removed,  and  the  secretion  ceases,  with  little 
general  disturbance  to  the  system,  and  no  local  inconvenience,  beyond  what 
arises  from  the  pain  of  distension ;  and  that  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
fulness  of  the  breasts  seldom  lasts  more  than  two  or  three  days.  It  rarely 
happens  for  a  milk-abscess  to  form,  if  the  infant  is  not  put  to  the  breast  at 

'  The  time  when  the  infant  should  be  first  put  to  the  mother's  breast  must  vary  considerablj 
in  dilFerent  oases.  If  there  has  been  a  copious  secretion  from  the  mammary  glands  during 
the  Ust  few  weeks  of  gestation,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  child  should  be  applied  early,  as 
iooQ,  indeed,  as  the  woman's  strength  is  at  all  recruited,  for  it  will  bring  her  great  relief;  but 
if  the  breasts  are  flaccid  and  empty,  a  longer  time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse.  Generally  it  ii 
both  safe  and  advantageous  for  the  child  to  suck  within  twelve  hours. 
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all.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  mammary  glands  is  most  likely 
to  arise  where  suckling  is  partially  and  imperfectly  performed ;  the  organs 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement,  and  the  ducts  never  being  com- 
pletely emptied. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  inducing  a  woman  to  decline  giving  her 
child  the  breast,  is  the  existence  of  sore  nipples ;  and  it  certainly  appears 
cruel  to  insist  on  a  continuance  of  what  produces  so  much  pain.  But  we 
have  means  to  defend  the  tender  organ ;  and  we  can  cure  the  ulceration  :  and 
this  in  itself  is  seldom  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  our  allowing  a 
mother  to  put  her  child  away. 

[The  early  application  of  the  infant  to  the  mother's  breast  has  unques- 
tionably many  advantages ;  it  assists  in  drawing  out  the  nipples  and  harden- 
ing them  at  a  period  when  the  breasts  are  not  as  yet  turgid  with  an  abundant 
secretion  of  milk.  Moreover,  the  fluid  which  exists  at  first  in  the  breasts, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  colostrum  is  applied,  is  considered  beneficial  to  the 
child,  as  it  acts  as  a  gentle  laxative  and  purges  ofi*  the  meconium  which  may 
have  collected  in  the  intestines.  A  still  greater  advantage  however  results 
from  this  early  application.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  our  experience  has 
always  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  that  owing  to  the  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  mammse  and  the  uterus,  when  the  child  sucks 
immediate  contractions  take  place  in  the  uterus.  We  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  fact  on  several  occasions  to  promote  tonic  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
in  cases  where  there  had  always  been  a  tendency  to  secondary  hsdmorrhage 
in  consequence  of  the  alternating  conditions  of  the  uterus.  We  therefore 
recommend  the  early  application  of  the  child  to  the  mammae  as  a  powerful 
means  of  inciting  the  uterus  to  contraction  where  there  is  threatening  inertia.] 

Sometimes,  however,  we  find,— especially  among  the  poorer  classes, — that 
women  will  suckle  longer  than  is  desirable  for  their  own  strength,  and  for 
the  health  of  their  infants,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
pregnancy  so  long  as  the  least  secretion  of  milk  is  kept  up  by  the  lacteal 
glands.  To  a  certain  extent  this  idea  is  correct ;  women  are  undoubtedly 
not  so  likely  to  become  pregnant  while  nursing,  as  after  the  cessation  of  that 
function,  provided  they  continue  to  suckle  for  the  period  only  that  nature 
intended :  but  if  they  exceed  the  just  limit,  keeping  the  child  at  the  breast 
affords  them  little  or  no  protection.  Thus  among  the  lower  orders  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  to  see  a  woman  suckling  her  last  infant  till  within  four  or 
five  months  of  her  next  confinement,  much  to  the  destruction  of  her  health, 
and  the  undermining  of  her  bodily  powers.  We  mostly  observe,  indeed,  that 
the  milk  in  twelve  or  fourteen  months  after  delivery  decreases  in  quantity, 
and  becomes  deteriorated  in  quality ;  and  the  child  now  evidently  requires 
other  nourishment  than  what  the  breast  affords.  Some  line,  then,  must  be 
drawn  at  which  the  infant  should  be  weaned ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  general 
principle,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  months  will  be  found  the  most  fitting  time : 
for  then  its  digestive  apparatus  will  easily  assimilate  both  farinaceous  nour- 
ishment, and  different  preparations  of  animal  matter. 
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Since  the  Second  Edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  England,  an  en- 
tirely new  element  has  been  introduced  into  obstetric  practice,  having  for  its 
object  no  less  a  boon  than  the  removal  of  the  physical  suffering  which,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  man,  has  been  the  fearful  attendant  upon  human  parturition. 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Professor  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  this  novel  procedure  in  cases  of  labour  has  taken  such  deep 
hold  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  the  professional  mind ;  and  the  mode  by 
which  so  happy  an  immunity  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  consists  in  placing  the 
patient  completely  under  the  influence  of  some  anaesthetic  vapour  exhibited 
by  inhalation. 

It  was  for  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  deadening  pain  during  the  performance 
of  surgical  operations,  that  the  proposal  to  breathe  an  intoxicating  vapour 
was  first,  of  late  years,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession ;  and  there 
are  several  claimants  for  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  The  credit  is  gene« 
rally  given  either  to  Dr.  Morton,  a  dentist,  or  Dr.  Jackson,  a  lecturer  on 
chemistry,  both  residents  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  each  of  whom,  indeed,  has  taken 
it  to  himself.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far  either  of  these  gentlemen 
may  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  this  distinction ;  for  the  power  possessed  by 
some  elastic  fluids,  when  respired,  of  deadening  pain,  and  occasioning  tran- 
sient insensibility,  was  known  and  published  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century ;  and  the  adaptation  of  two  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  sur- 
gical operations  was  put  into  practice  in  America  as  early  as  the  year  1844, 
if  credit  may  be  given,  to  the  detailed  statement  of  Mr.  Wells,  a  dentist  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut ;  whose,  history  of  the  recent  introduction  of  this  new 
practice  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  truthfulness ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  impeached.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  public  trial  of  the  efficacy  pertaining  to  any 
anaesthetic  vapour  was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  on  November 
7th  1846,  with  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Warren,  when  a  thigh  was  amputated  by 
Dr.  Hayward  from  a  young  girl  who  had  been  rendered  insensible  by  the 
inhalation  of  ether.^  The  experiment  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Morton, 
and  the  case  is  said  to  have  proved  perfectly  successful.  The  American 
newspapers  of  the  day  immediately  made  known  the  prominent  facts  attend- 
ant upon  the  operation,  with  the  names  of  Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson  as  the 
discoverers  of  a  new  and  safe  method  of  removing  all  suffering  under  the 
surgeon's  hands ;  and  the  medical  periodicals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were  not  slow  to  disseminate  the  extraordinary  and  welcome  intelligence 
widely  throughout  the  profession. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  European  surgeons  eagerly  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  thus  offered  them :  an  overwhelming  fervour  of  enthu- 
siasm was  excited;  numerous  operations  were  performed,  as  well  in  the 
United  Kingdom^  as  on  the  Continent,  by  the  assistance  of  this  drug;  and 
the  fame  of  the  discovery  rapidly  spread  itself  over  every  class  of  society. 

After  its  capability  of  procuring  a  state  of  total  insensibility  had  thus 

'  See  Appeodiz  B. 

*  Brituth  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  January,  1847,  p.  811. 

*  The  first  operation  performed  in  England  with  ether  was  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  in  Uni- 
Hfsity  College  Hospital,  on  December  22d,  1846.  It  was  the  amputation  of  a  thigh.  (Med. 
Gtaette,  January  Ist,  1847,  p.  38.) 
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all.  Tnflsiminstion  and  auppuration  of  the  mftramary  glands  is  mogt  likely 
to  arise  where  Buckling  is  partiallj  and  imperfectly  performed ;  the  organs 
beiiip  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement^  and  the  ducta  never  being  com- 
pletely emptied. 

One  of  ihe  most  frequent  causes  indncing  a  woman  to  decline  giving  her 
child  the  breast,  is  the  existence  of  sore  nipples ;  and  it  certainly  appears 
cruel  to  insist  on  a  continuance  of  what  produces  so  much  pain*  But  we 
have  means  to  defend  the  tender  organ ;  and  we  can  cure  the  ulceration  :  and 
this  in  itself  is  seldom  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  our  allowing  a 
mother  to  put  her  child  away. 

[The  early  application  of  the  infant  to  the  mother's  breast  has  unques- 
tionably many  advantages  ;  it  assists  in  drawing  out  the  nipples  and  harden- 
ing them  at  a  period  when  the  breasts  are  not  as  yet  turgid  with  an  abundant 
secretion  of  milk.  Moreover,  the  fluid  which  exists  at  first  in  the  breasts, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  colostrum  is  applied,  is  considered  beneficial  to  the 
child,  as  it  acta  as  a  gentle  laxative  and  purges  off  the  meconium  which  may 
have  collected  in  the  intestines*  A  still  greater  advantage  however  results 
from  this  early  application.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  our  experience  has 
always  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  that  owing  to  the  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  mammse  and  the  uterus,  when  the  child  sucks 
imxnediate  contractions  take  place  in  the  uterus.  We  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  fact  on  several  occasions  to  promote  tonic  contractions  of  the  uterus^ 
in  cases  where  there  had  always  been  a  tendency  to  secondary  hiemorrhage 
in  consequence  of  the  alternating  conditions  of  the  uterus.  We  therefore 
recoramend  the  early  application  of  the  child  to  the  mammse  as  a  powerful 
means  of  inciting  the  uterus  to  contraction  where  there  ia  threatening  inertia.] 

Sometimes,  however,  we  find, — especially  among  the  poorer  classes, — that 
women  will  suckle  longer  than  is  desirable  for  their  own  strength,  and  for 
the  health  of  tbeir  infants,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
pregnancy  so  long  as  the  leixst  secretion  of  milk  is  kept  up  by  the  lacteal 
glands.  To  a  certain  extent  this  idea  is  correct;  women  are  undoubtedly 
not  so  likely  to  become  pregnant  while  nursing,  as  after  the  cessation  of  that 
function,  provided  they  continue  to  suckle  for  the  period  only  that  nature 
intended:  but  if  they  exceed  the  just  limit,  keeping  the  child  at  the  breast 
affords  them  little  or  no  protection.  Thus  among  the  lower  orders  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  to  see  a  woman  suckling  her  last  infant  till  within  four  or 
five  months  of  her  next  confinement,  much  to  the  destruction  of  her  health, 
and  the  undermining  of  her  bodily  powers.  We  mostly  observe,  indeeti,  that 
the  milk  in  twelve  or  fourteen  months  after  delivery  decreases  in  quantity, 
and  becomes  deteriorated  In  quality;  and  the  child  now  evidently  requirea 
other  nourishment  than  what  the  breast  afibrds.  Some  line,  then,  must  be 
drawn  at  which  the  infant  should  be  weaned ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  general 
principle,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  months  will  he  found  the  most  fitting  time; 
for  then  its  digestive  apparatus  will  easily  assimilate  both  farinaceous  nour- 
i8hment,  and  different  preparations  of  animal  matter. 
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been  tested  in  a  large  number  of  surgical  cases,  Dr.  Simpson  had  the  courage 
to  employ  it  under  labour.  To  him  is  undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  en- 
deavouring, by  means  of  stupefying  airs,  to  assuage  the  pains  of  parturition ; 
for  although  many  of  the  older  philosophers  and  surgeons  had  described, 
and  probably  practised,  modes  of  inducing  insensibility,  both  by  drugs  swal- 
lowed and  vapours  inhaled,  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operatian$; 
yet  is  their  no  trace  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  writings  of  the  same  means 
being  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  fangs  of  chUdr 
birth. 

The  first  instance  in  which  Dr.  Simpson  used  ether  in  this  way,  and  with 
this  object,  occurred  on  January  19th,  1847.^  The  patient  had  a  deformed 
pelvis,  and  the  professor  determined  to  deliver  by  tumir^^  and  extracting 
by  the  feet,  having  first  induced  anaesthesia,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration. 

It  is  evident,  from  Dr.  Simpson's  history  of  the  case,'  that  this  unprece- 
dented treatment  was  not  had  recourse  to  until,  by  reasoning,  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  experiment  was  justifiable  and  feasible.  After  giv- 
ing a  short  account  of  the  particulars,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  words : 
*'  The  result  was  most  satisfactory  and  important ;  for  it  at  once  afforded 
me  evidence  of  the  one  great  fact  upon  which  the  whole  practice  of  anaes- 
thesia in  midwifery  is  founded ; — it  proved,  namely,  that  though  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  parturient  patient  could  be  annulled  by  the  employment  of 
ether-inhalation,  yet  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  were  not  inter- 
fered with ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  labour  might  go  on  in  its  course,  although 
the  sensations  of  pain  usually  attendant  upon  it  were  for  the  time  being 
altogether  abrogated." 

Such  being  the  conclusions  at  which  the  professor  had  arrived,  it  need  not 
astonish  us  that  he  sought  every  possible  opportunity  of  repeating  his  expe- 
riment. Many  cases  of  its  apparently  favourable  administration  under  his 
hands,  as  well  as  those  of  other  practitioners,  followed  each  other  rapidly 
in  Edinburgh ;  the  medical  journals,  as  might  be  expected,  teemed  with 
essays  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  popular  daily  periodicals  of  North  Britain 
lauded  the  new  practice  as  a  means  by  which  the  heaviest  of  the  primaeval 
curses  was  to  be  entirely  superseded. 

On  February  13th,  1847,  Dr.  Murphy^  informed  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society  that  he  had  used  it  in  a  case  of  version^  under  a  transverse  presenta- 
tion ;  and  other  obstetricians  in  London  soon  employed  it,  as  well  in  natural 
as  in  operative  cases. 

In  France,  Fournier  Deschamps  delivered  a  patient  by  the  forceps,  after 
having  rendered  her  insensible  by  ether,  about  a  week  after  the  first  case 
occurred  in  Edinburgh;*  and  Professor  Dubois  having  employed  it  in  five 
cases,  made  an  official  report,  to  a  certain  extent  favourable,  in  the  Bulletin 
de  rAcaddmie.'  He  thinks  ^'  it  should  be  restrained  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  cases,  the  nature  of  which  ulterior  experience  will  better  allow  us  to 
determine."* 

The  first  instance  of  which  any  published  account  was  given  in  Germany, 
happened  on  February  24th,  1847,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Martin,  of 
Jena.     It  was  exhibited  while  an  adherent  placenta  was  being  separated 

•  ProTincial  Med.  Journal,  1847,  p.  184.  See  also  Simpson's  Ansesthetic  Mid.  Edinb., 
1848,  p.  6. 

•  Loco  proximo  citato. 

•  Med.  Gazette,  Feb.  26,  1847,  p.  884.  •  Gnzette  dea  Hospitaux,  Jan.  30th,  184« 

•  Bill  de  I'Ac.  Eoy.  de  Med.,  torn.  xii.  p.  407.        •  Sec  Luucet,  vol.  i.  Ib47,  p.  249. 
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from  the  uterus.*  Some  time  previously  to  the  8th  of  May,  (on  which  day 
he  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  before  the  Royal  Scientific  Association  of 
GoUingen),  Professor  Siebold  had  employed  ether  in  several  cases  of  nataral 
and  artificial  delivery.*  On  June  3d  Professor  Gresner,  of  Leipsic,  used 
ether  during  delivery  by  the  forceps,  and  afterwards  had  recourse  to  it  in 
many  cases  both  natural  and  instrumental.^ 

The  American  physicians  did  not  resort  to  etherization  in  obstetric  prac- 
tice until  the  accounts  of  its  administration  in  Europe  had  arrived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  Dr.  Channing,  of  Harvard  University,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  use  it  in  a  forceps  case  on  May  5th,  1847.^ 

Since  then,  some  of  the  transatlantic  physicians  have  not  been  behind 
their  European  brethren,  either  in  the  practice  with,  or  praise  of,  ansesthetio 
Tapours  in  obstetric  cases.  From  this  remark,  however,  I  must  except  Dr. 
Meigs,  who,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  has  steadily  opposed 
their  use. 

In  Ireland  the  profession  was  more  tardy  in  adopting  this  innovation  on 
established  custom.  Dr.  Tyler,  of  Dublin,  was  the  first  to  deliver  under 
such  circumstances,  on  November  28th,  1847.  The  case  was  one  of  instru- 
mental labour;^  and  on  November  30th,  Dr.  Mitchell  used  chloroform  in  a 
case  that  occurred  in  a  South-Eastern  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  which  there  was 
hsemorrhage.* 

In  November,  1847,  indeed,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  application 
of  anaesthetic  agents  in  obstetric  practice,  '^  by  the  introduction  of  chloro- 
form as  a  substitute  for  sulphuric  ether."  And  for  introducing  this  more 
manageable  drug,  —  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  —  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  ether  for  anaesthetic  purposes,  both  in- surgical  and  obstetrical 
practice  we  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson.^  In  a  true  philosophic  spirit, 
and  with  no  small  risk  to  health,  and  even  life,  he  followed  the  example  of 
some  of  the  older  philanthropists,  as  well  as  Beddoes  and  Davy,  more  near 
oar  own  times,  and  himself  inhaled  many  gaseous  compounds,  which,  from 
their  constituents,  appeared  likely  to  produce  insensibility.  He  found  chlo- 
roform not  only  the  most  speedy  and  perfect  in  its  action,  bht  also  the  most 
sgreeable  in  flavour,  and  least  irritating  in  its  administration,  as  well  as  the 
most  transient  in  its  effects.  He  therefore  recommended  it  ^^  as  a  substitute 
for  sulphuric  ether."  And  so  trifling  was  the  danger  apprehended  from  its 
use,  that  its  efi'ects  were  exhibited,  either  from  curiosity  or  sport,  at  many 
evening  parties  in  the  northern  metropolis.^ 

'  Ueber,  die  KUnstliche  Ansesthesie  bei  Geburten.  Jens,  1848. 

*  Med.  G«i.  June  llth,  1847,  p.  1052. 

'  Ueber  ifither-sinathmnngen  Wahrend  der  Gebort.  Leipeig,  1847. 

*  Bo8ton  Med.  Journal,  1847. 

*  Simpson's  Anesthetic  Midwifery,  p.  8.  See  also  his  Remarks  on  Superinduction  of  Anns- 
tiMtia  in  Labour,  p.  13,  note. 

*  Med  Qax.  Jan.  7th,  1848,  p.  38. 

*  Dr.  Simpson  states  (Account  of  a  New  Anesthetic  Agent,  p.  6,  note)  that  Mr.  Waldie,  of 
LiTerpool,  first  suggested  to  him  the  trial  of  chloroform.     See  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Waldie, 

iMed.  Gaz.  toI.  t.  1847,  p.  1153.)  In  a  letter  dated  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Feb.  1st,  1847, 
[r.  S.  J.  Tracy  says,  **  The  above  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  Tapour  of  sulphuric  ether, 
bat  are  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  ethers  in  general,  more  especially  chloric  ether. 
(Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iT.  1847,  p.  258.)  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  mentions  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
Feb.  1847,  p.  357,  note,  that  **  chloric  ether  "  had  before  that  time  been  tried  in  some  cases 
with  success ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette  states  he  had  ascertained  that  this  '*  chlorio 
ether"  employed  by  Mr.  Bell  was  the  identical  compound  recommended  by  Dr.  Simpson. 
(Med.  Gnz.  ?ol.  ▼.  1847,  p.  939,  note.)  The  first  case  in  which  Dr.  Simpson  used  chlorofora^ 
was  on  November  8th,  1847.     (Anaesthetic  Midwifery,  Edinb.  1848,  p.  10.) 

*  **  lis  use  here  has  been  a  common  amusement,  in  drawing-room  parties,  for  the  last  tUv 
or  three  months."  (Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Meigs,  published  in  Meigs'  Tr«aliM  oa 
Obttetries,  p.  821.) 
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Having  premised  so  mucb  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  anoesthetio 
agents  into  the  practice  of  obstetric  medicine,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  have  proved,  and  are  likely  to  prove,  such  a  great  and  unmixed  good 
as  their  advocates  so  confidently  arrogate  for  them.  This  will  neceesarily 
lead  us  into  considerable  discussion ;  and  I  unhesitatingly  declare  my  con- 
viction, that  the  treatment  of  rendering  a  patient  in  labour  insensible 
through  the  agency  of  ansesthetic  remedies  (to  which  condition  of  complete 
insensibility,  indeed,  the  following  remarks  might  be  considered  as  applying), 
is  fraught  with  extreme  danger ;  and  that  it  will  at  no  very  distant  time, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  be  banbhed  from  the  practice  of 
the  judicious  obstetric  physician.* 

Those,  indeed,  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  any  procedure  which 
has  been  ushered  before  the  notice  of  the  profession  with  such  acclamation, 
and  has  created  such  an  enthusiastic  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  as  the 
inhalation  of  anaesthetic  vapours  during  parturition  has  done,  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  very  hard  and  up-hill  work  to  accomplish,  in  substantiating 
their  opinions,  however  deeply  they  may  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  their 
convictions ;  for  the  favourable  oases  are  blazoned  abroad  with  all  the  eager- 
ness inspired  by  novelty,  and  received  with  all  the  Sclat  attendant  on  pre- 
sumed success ;  whilst  those  in  which  any  casualties  have  occurred  are,  for 
the  most  part,  kept  back  from  the  eye  of  the  public,  so  that  the  particulars 
concerning  them  cannot  be  obtained  at  all,  or,  if  procured,  they  must  have 
been  sought  for  at  great  labour,  and  collected  with  much  diflSculty.* 

The  halo  of  enthusiasm  that  encircled  the  first  burst  of  the  proposition  to 
carry  a  woman  through  her  labour  equally  unconscious  of  mental  anxiety  as 
of  corporeal  suffering,  so  completely  blinded  the  senses,  that  the  profession 
was  for  a  time  scarcely  in  a  position  to  scrutinize  its  features,  and  calmly  to 
weigh  its  merits. 

Hitherto,  I  fear,  we  have  seen  too  much  of  the  bright  side  of  the  picture : 
the  feelings  and  imagination  have  been  allowed  to  outstrip  the  judgment ; 
and  the  glorious  anticipations  indulged  in  have,  by  their  dazzling  lustre, 
unfitted  the  mind  for  patient  analytical  examination. 

But  the  period  has  now  arrived  when,  from  the  facts  collected,  a  dispas- 
sionate opinion  may  be  formed ;  when,  the  excitement  of  th^  novel,  bold, 
and  startling  idea  having  passed  away,  over-zeal  may  be  tempered  by  dis- 
cretion, and  prejudice  corrected  by  calm,  sober,  and  philosophic  reasoning. 

Without  in  the  least  degree  impugning  the  honest  intentions  and  veracity 
of  those  who  have  written  in  such  a  strain  of  congratulation  respecting  the 
delightful  results  of  the  anaesthetic  practice  as  applied  to  obstetrics,  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  receive  their  reports  with  some  caution.  We  cannot  but 
make  great  allowance,  indeed,  for  the  impulsive  style  of  argument  with  which 
the  originators  and  early  followers  of  a  new  discovery,  —  calculated  as  this 
is,  if  it  stood  the  test  of  experience,  to  work  such  a  revolution  in  the  prac- 

*  For  some  account  of  the  introduction  of  etherization  as  applied  to  surgery,  see  Appendix  B. 

•  This  18  well  illustrated  by  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  professional  friend,  while  attending 
with  him  a  lady  suffering  under  a  very  severe  attack  of  puerperal  mania,  which  had  super- 
vened on  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  in  her  labour,  soon  after  its  introduction;  and  which  1 
bad  no  doubt  (nor  I  believe  had  he)  was  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  inhalation.  "  If  this 
case  had  been  quite  successful,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  should  have  published  it,  as  the  vapour 
removed  all  suffering."  As  it  was,  nobody  but  her  own  immediate  family  and  friends  were 
tnnde  acquainted  with  the  sad  affair.  And  I  have  no  doubt  if  a  correct  account  of  all  the 
cases  where  chloroform  has  been  used  were  published,  the  number  in  which  some  mischance 
has  occurred  would  be  found  far  from  small.  "  An  unfavourable  case  of  midwifery  brought 
about  by  interference  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  publish.  The  courage  of  most  men  is  not  equal 
to  the  task."     (Barnes,  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1848,  p.  4iB.) 
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lioe  of  an  impurtant  branch  of  medicine,—- would  naturally  seek  to  establish 
and  uphold  their  favourite  doctrines. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  question 
of  the  exhibition  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  obstetrics  is  much  more  complicated 
than  its  relation  either  to  surgery  or  medicine.  For  while  in  the  latter  case 
we  have  only  to  determine  that  it  may  be  safely  used,  and  that  it  has  the 
power  of  annulling  pain,  in  its  adaptation  to  parturition  we  have  a  much  wider 
field  to  explore,  in  addition. 

We  must  determine  whether,  at  the  same  time  that  it  destroys  sensibility 
and  paralyzes  voluntary  motion,  it  does  not  also  interfere  with  the  reflex  or 
automatic  action,  the  perfection  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  child ;  it  must  indeed  have  been  very  doubtful,  previously  to  actual  ex- 
periment, whether  an  agent  possessing  such  an  influence  on  the  scnsorium, 
might  not  at  the  same  time  entirely  suspend  uterine  contraction.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Dr.  Simpson  selected  for  his  first  trial  a  case  in  which  arti- 
ficial delivery  by  turning  was  to  be  practised,  because,  according  to  his  mode 
of  reasoning,  "  it  was  a  matter  of  no  vital  importance  whether  the  etheriza- 
tion stopped  the  uterine  contractions  or  not."  ^ 

Some  practitioners  assert  that,  as  it  entirely  destroys  uterine  sensibility, 
BO  it  also  removes  uterine  action ;  ^  and  this  is  no  doubt  true  where  the  sys- 
tem is  brought  fully  and  perfectly  under  its  influence,  as  in  the  fourth  degree 
of  narcotism  portrayed  by  Dr.  Snow ;  ^  but  we  are  told  that  a  partial  effect 
may  be  occasioned  without  either  paralyzing  the  uterine  energies,  or  inter- 
fering with  the  efficient  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  yet,  as 
its  supporters  contend,  where  a  sufficient  influence  is  produced  upon  the 
nervous  centres  to  insure  perfect  freedom  from  suffering.  Some  go  even 
farther,  and  suppose  that  the  uterine  energies  have  been  rendered  more 
powerful  and  effective  by  its  action  ;*  while  at  the  same  time  they  contend 
that  it  tends  to  facilitate  the  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts,  so  necessary  for  the 
safe  and  easy  passage  of  the  child.^ 

*■  Annsthetio  Midwifery,  Edinb.  1848,  p.  6. 

*  Denham  describes  that  in  some  of  his  cases  it  suspended  uterine  contractions.  (Dublin 
Journal,  pp.  116,  118.)  See  also  Dr.  Steele,  Montrose.  (Simpson's  Anaesthetic  Mid.  p.  81.) 
Br.  Montgomery  (Objections  to  the  Indiscriminate  Administration  of  Ansesthetio  Agents  in 
Midwifery)  states  that  the  suspension  of  uterine  action  has  been  of  Tery  **  frequent  occur- 
rence** within  his  experience.  Mr.  Banner,  of  Liverpool,  (Med.  Gaz.  toI.  yiii.,  1849,  p.  666) 
also  speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  and  Siebold  says,  '*  With  the  occurrence  of  the  narcotism,  the 
labour-pains  at  once  ceased,  even  in  cases  where  but  a  short  time  before  they  had  been  of  the 
strongest  kind.  In  some  the  pains  returned  only  with  returning  consciousness ;  but  in  others 
Aej  were  re-excited  during  the  continuance  of  the  narcotism,  by  friction  over  the  abdomen." 
(Med.  Oas.  toL  It.  1847,  p.  1053.) 

'Dr.  Malcolm,  Edinb.,  (Simpson's  Anspsthetio  Mid.  p.  26),  says,  "I  haye  never  seen  the 
vterine  contractions  arrested  by  its  use,  although  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  dose  would,  when 
neeessary,  have  that  effect." 

*  Dr.  Dyce,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  remarks,  that  if  the  full 
effect  is  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  the  pains  will  cease ;  nevertheless,  should  "  conscious- 
ness to  any  extent  remain,  instead  of  checking  uterine  action,  its  use  enables  the  organ  to  act 
with  more  freedom."  lie  thinks  it  has  a  decided  power  in  relaxing  the  soft  parts.  (Simpson's 
Anesthetic  Midwifery,  p.  29.)  Dr.  Simp8on  (Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether  in 
the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  6)  says,  **  Indeed,  in  some  cases  they  [the  uterine  contractionH] 
have  appeared  to  me  to  have  increased  as  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  became  diminished. 
This  has  more  particularly  occurred  with  one  or  two  patients  who  breathed  ether  combined 
with  tincture  of  ergot,  or  containing  a  solution  of  its  essential  oil."  While  in  another  place 
(Aansthetic  Midwifery,  p.  18)  the  same  learned  professor  has  stated  that  '*too  deep  a  state 
of  anesthesia  in  general  interferes  with  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  uterine  contractions." 
But  he  says  also,  in  the  same  page,  that  the  degree  of  anaesthesia  which  different  women  will 
bear  without  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  being  affected,  differs  greatly ;  for  in  some  a  very 
deep  stupor  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  it,  while  in  others  its  action  is  interrupted  by  com- 
ptmtively  a  very  slight  degree. 

'  Siebold  says  that  in  two  forceps  operations  the  external  parts,  vagina  and  os  uteri,  were 
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But  tbere  is  still  another  circumstance,  of  no  small  weight,  which  must 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  ohstetrical  practitioner^  before  having 
recourse  to  ansesthctic  agents  in  labonr. 

In  everj  case  wbich  he  attends,  he  is  called  npon  to  keep  guard  over  the 
Bsfetj  of  two  human  beings,  the  life  of  each  of  whom  often  hangs  upon  his 

rendered  tery  lai  nnd  soft  hy  the  niarcotiim.  (Med.  Ofti,  toL  iv,  1847»  p*  1053,)  Mr  NcTini, 
Tfhrt  wag  ftt  the  trouble  of  coUecimg  s  krge  quntitity  of  fact*  from  ratious  sources,  prif  ftta  aod 
pubMc!^  saja,  **  In  a  bout  ODfi-thLrd  of  the  cases  the  aterine  contrnctions  were  decidedlj  enfeebled, 
and  tiie  intervdla  lengthened  ;  but  so  much  FelA:talian  of  the  soft  passaf^es  was  produced  nt  tt© 
flume  time,  that,  with  oue  or  two  exceptions,  the  labour  was  not  reported  to  hsTe  beeft  pro* 
longed  bejond  whnt  might  have  be«ti  anticipated  had  chloroform  not  been  used,"  (Med,  GftK^ 
toL  tI.  1848,  p»  3S3.)  Dr,  Moir,  Edinb,,  is  quite  sfttisfied  that  the  reaistance  offered  bj  the 
muscles  at  the  outlet  of  the  peWis  ia  done  away  with  by  the  action  of  chloroform.  (Simpson's 
Anmsthetic  Mid.  p.  23.)  See  also  Channing  (Etherization  in  Childbirth,  p.  2S3),  whc^revhe 
Btivtes  the  pains  were  remarkablj  increasecl  under  the  action  of  chloroform,  eren  when  mseniil- 
bility  was  complete. 

From  Baron  Duboia*  five  cases  (Lancet,  vol  i.  1847,  p.  247,  €(  stq.)  we  may  gather  that,  al- 
though in  them  all  deep  lethargy  was  induced,  both  the  uterus  and  abdominal  muscles  con* 
tinued  to  act  strongly.  In  case  fii?e  he  obserfed  an  extreme  laxity  of  the  muscular  layers  of 
the  perineum.  In  every  one  the  uterus  contracted  well  after  deliTery,  In  one  womau  a  numb- 
ness of  the  fingers,  and  in  another  the  same  condition  of  the  legs,  supervened,  which  had  nat 
entirely  subsided  until  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Can  anything  show  more  plainly  the 
daugers  to  which  the  cerehro*spinal  aiig  U  exposed  by  ancesthetio  inhalation,  than  this  numb- 
ness of  the  extremities f  If  carried  a  little  farther,  or  continued  a  little  longer,  would  not 
this  have  resulted  in  paralysis?  Two  of  these  five  patients  died  of  metro- p en toni lis.  This 
fatal  disease  has,  it  would  seem,  supervened  in  no  few  ciufes  where  anipsthetlc  agents  have  been 
administered ;  for  Br,  Simpson  tells  us  thut  puerperal  ferer^which  1  take  to  b«  identical  with 
the  Barents  mftro-pgritomtix — carried  off  two  of  his  own  patients  who  had  inhaled  ether  in 
their  labours.  (Aneesthet.  Mid.  p,  13,)  One  of  the«e  wns  attacked  with  couTulsiona  **  sorod 
days  after  delivery,  which  recurred  several  times.  Fatal  febrile  symptoms  then  set  in,  with 
tympanitis  and  excessive  diarrhusa."  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  Bt4ite  that  the  professor  aaya, 
"  The  previous  empli>ymebt  of  anuesthesla  in  the^e  ea^e^  hud  nothing  to  do  with  the  distressittg 
rt^sults:^'  for  that  puerperal  fever  swept  fatally  over  Kdinburgh  duriiig  Decern  her,  1S47,  and 
January,  1849  r  and  that  some  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhnod  who  were  not  using  chloro* 
form  were  much  more  unfortunate  than  he  was.  Besides  these  deaths,  Dr,  Simpson,  writing 
in  1848,  says  one  of  his  patients  had  a  shrhrt  attack  of  perUomtis,  requiring  leeches,  Ac ;  that 
the  recovery  of  another  was  retarded  by  the  disease  described  by  Marshall  Hall  as  intestiQal 
irritation,  and  that  of  a  third  by  an  attack  of  jaundice,  that  came  on  two  or  three  weeks  aub- 
■eqaenily  to  delivery.     I  know  well  how  diSicult  it  is  in  medicine  to  distinguish  between  the 

Crj  hoe  and  the  propter  hoc  ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  excessive  disturbance  that  must 
occasiotieU  in  the  system  by  keeping  a  woman  ''ancesrhetized  for  four  or  five  hours  before 
delivery,"  as  one  of  these  patienti<  was,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  drug  had  more  to  do 
with  the  production  of  these  fatal  events  than  the  professor  seems  to  imagine*  And  this  espe- 
cially, since  the  effect  of  the  anici^thetLC  rapoara  being  to  produce  a  congested  state  of  the 
capillaries,  it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might  lead  to  the  congestion  of  the 
e mailer  vessels  of  the  utera^.  In  itself  a  formidable  disease,  and  one  of  the  varieties  to  which 
the  generic  term  ^*  puerperal  ferer^'  has  been  applied.  BIr.  Banner  gives  a  case  [^^Icd,  Gax^ 
vol.  viii  184JJ.  p.  665 J  of  a  lady  who  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  under  chloroform.  In  a 
short  time  she  became  rent  less-  this  excitement  m  au  hour  ran  on  to  delirium,  approximating 
delirium  rvemens.  This  lasted  three  hours.  On  the  third  day  paritooitis  eusned,  and  on  the 
fifth  she  died. 

Agi\in,  Dr.  Patcm,  of  Dundee,  (Ansesthetie  Mid.  p.  31,)  reports  that  th«  nem  pr^etfoe  had 
not  found  favour  in  that  town,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  two  ladies^  in  a  reapeetable 
rank  of  life,  from  "puerperal  fever,"*  which  wiw  epidemic  at  the  timen 

From  Dr  Simpson's  statement  of  the  practice  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Edinburgh, 
(Anaesthetic  Mid.  p.  21,  note,)  we  learn  that  out  of  the  first  ntnety-five  women  delivered  under 
chloroform  in  that  institution,  three  died^ — one  tinder  cotivulsions,  which  I  have  uieutioned 
elsewhere  {the  delivery  being  natural), — one  of  sloughing  of  the  maternal  passages,  after 
delivery  by  the  lonjjr  forceps,  ^t be  other  from  rupture  of  the  uterus  under  rw^ion.  There  were 
seven  cuses  of  artificial  delivery ;  three  forceps,  and  four  in  which  verHon  was  perfortned. 
This  must  he  looked  upon  as  a  very  large  proportion  both  of  operative  cnses  and  of  deaths. 
May  not  the  necessity  for  operative  interference,  if  not  the  deaths,  be  ascribed  in  some  mea^ 
tnr*  to  the  use  of  the  arise  st  he  tic  ?  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  casualties  we  are  assured  by 
Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  N orris,  the  house-surgeons  at  the  time,  aud  the  gentleman  wno  drew 
np  the  report  from  which  the  above  abridgement  is  taken,  that  **  on  the  whole  the  resuHts  of 
ans^sthetic  midwifery,  as  observed  by  them  in  the  hospital,  %etn perfteily  tatisfattoiy.^* 
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judgment,  while  their  fate  is  determined  by  his  practice.  For  this  very 
reason,  indeed,  the  obstetrical  department  of  medicine  should  have  a  higher 
degree  of  consideration  conceded  to  it  than  it  usually  receives  at  the  hands 
of  the  general  profession. 

He  has  then  to  consider  whether  the  means  he  is  using  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  mother  from  suffering,  may  not  be  acting  injuriously  on  the 
child's  health.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  many  drugs  taken  by  the 
woman,  as  well  under  labour  as  during  pregnancy,  possess  an  influence  over 
her  infant  in  utero,  and  may — nay,  often  do — prove  detrimental  to  its  well- 
being  ;  and  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  so  subtle  and  diffusible  an  agent 
as  the  vapour  of  ether  or  chloroform,  after  permeating  the  whole  of  the 
maternal  system,  will  penetrate  the  child's,  and  produce  its  peculiar  influence 
upon  the  tender  organization  of  the  new  being,  as  well  as  on  the  mother's. 
The  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  Whether  any  injury  to  the  child  is 
likely  to  result  from  its  use  ?  On  this  head  much  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
Dr.  Gream  ^  states,  it  is  admitted  that  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  are 
greatly  increased  during  inhalation  —  in  some  instances  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  not  be  counted ;  and  fears  effusions,  convulsions,  and  even 
idiotcy,  as  a  consequence ;  while  other  observers  have  recorded  that  very 
little  if  any  change  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  foetal  circulation. 

Thus  Siebold  states,  '^  The  action  of  the  child's  heart  was  found  to  con- 
tinue quite  unaltered,  not  the  slightest  change  in  its  frequency  and  regularity 
being  detected ;"  ^  and  Dubois,  notwithstanding  the  statement  given  in  the 
note,  reports  that  '^  it  does  not  appear  to  act  unfavourably  on  the  health  of 
the  child."  3 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  danger  to  the  child  is  small,  even  when  the 
mother  is  brought  effectually  under  the  power  of  the  drug,  I  shall  confine  roy 
observations  to  the  hazard  that  she  herself  rUns  from  its  exhibition. 

Dr.  Snow,  who  has  given  very  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
anaesthetic  vapours  as  applied  to  surgery,  and  whom  we  may  safely  look  open 
as  an  authority,  has  divided  their  action  into^z;e  stages,  or  ^^  degrees  "  as  he 
prefers  to  call  them. 

In  the  first  there  exists  ^^  a  kind  of  inebriation,  which  is  usually  agreeable 
when  induced  for  curiosity,  but  is  often  otherwise,  when  the  patient  is  about 
to  undergo  an  operation."  Consciousness  to  surrounding  objects  remains 
unimpaired ;  though  the  power  of  vision  seems  slightly  affected,  and  sensa- 
tion is  so  much  blunted,  '^  that  the  pain  of  disease  which  is  generally  due  to 
a  morbid  increase  of  the  common  sensibility  is  in  many  cases  removed  or 
relieved,  according  to  its  intensity."* 

In  the  second  degree  the  mental  functions  are  impaired,  but  not  entirely 
suspended;  consciousness,  however,  no  longer  continues  correct;  and  a  sort 
of  dreamy  state  supervenes : — "  this  degree  may  be  considered  analogous  to 
delirium,  and  to  certain  states  of  the  patient  in  hysteria  and  concussion  of 
the  brain ;  and  it  corresponds  with  that  condition  of  an  inebriated  person, 
who  is  not  dead  drunk,  but  in  the  state  described  by  the  law  as  drunk  and 

'Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  An8?«!>thetic  Agents  in  Mid.,  1848,  p.  81.  See  also  Med. 
Oai.,  8epL  7th,  1848,  p.  4:!4.  He  mentions  a  cutse  th»t  be  wituesnetJ,  in  which  the  child  died 
a  few  hours  after  its  birth,  the  mother  having  been  etherized,  where  the  pericardium  was  filled 
with  terum;  this  morbid  condition  he  attributes  to  the  drug.  And  Dubois  relates  that  in  two 
•f  his  eases,  during  insensibiliij  the  fuetal  heart  beat  100  strokes  in  a  minute ;  though  when 
the  mothers  reco?ered  their  senses,  it  fell  to  the  normal  condition.  (Lancet,  toL  i,  16A7,  pp 
8f7  248.) 

*  Med.  Gas.,  toL  it.,  1847,  p.  1053. 

'BiUet.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn,  zii  ,  p.  407. 
',  Oat.,  ToL  YiL,  1848,  p.  334,  el  ttq, 
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incapable.**  ^  It  is  very  transitory,  and  if  the  inhalation  be  suspended,  the 
patient  in  a  very  few  minutes  recovers  the  perfect  possession  of  the  mind. 
A  considerable  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  induced  even  in  this  stage ;  and  some- 
times a  high  amount  of  mental  excitement^  that  renders  the  patient  difficult 
to  manage,  shows  itself. 

'*  This  degree  cannot,  any  more  than  the  others,  properly  be  compared  to 
natural  sleep,  for  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  at  any  moment  to  lus  usual 
state  of  mind."  ^ 

In  the  third  degree  all  voluntary  motion  is  paralysed ;  and  often  a  rigid, 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  occurs.  The  mental 
faculties  are  completely  in  abeyance  ; — the  eyes  are  most  frequently  drawn 
forcibly  upwards,  and  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  become 
injected  with  red  blood.  ^^  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  an  operation 
may  always  be  commenced  immediately  the  narcotism  reaches  this  degree, 
for  anaesthesia  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  it.*'  ^ 

The  fourth  degree  brings  with  it  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
together  with  complete  insensibility  to  external  impressions,  so  that  no  pain 
is  felt  even  on  the  infliction  of  severe  personal  injuries.  Yet,  although  reflex 
movements  cannot  be  excited  by  touching  even  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
frame,  still  some  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  remain,  as  the  sphincters  con- 
tinue contracted,  and  according  to  most  of  its  advocates,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  in  labour  is  not  materially  interfered  with.  "  The  breathing  is  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  some  degree  of  stertor.**  * 

" The  fifth  degree  of  narcotism  is  the  commencement  of  dying** *  The 
breathing  first  becomes  irregular,  slow,  and  difficult,  then  soon  ceases  alto- 
gether ;  while  the  heart  usually  continues  to  beat  for  a  short  time  even  after 
the  last  breath  is  drawn. 

Such,  then,  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Snow — who  must  be  considered 
as  a  decided  advocate  for  the  use  of  anaesthetic  vapours — of  their  effects 
upon  the  human  being ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  appear  to  be  progressively  in  turn  influenced  as  the 
narcotism  is  carried  through  its  different  stages.  At  first  the  sensor  and 
motor  ganglia  are  brought  under  its  influence.  The  function  of  the  cerebrum 
is  next  arrested,  and  coma  supervenes — ^'a  total  abolition  of  consciousness, 
reducing  life  to  a  series  of  automatic  movements."  Then  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  centres  become  involved ;  and  lastly,  the  ganglionic 
system,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested,  and  life  can  no  longer  be 
supported.® 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  under  the  use  of  agents  so  potent  and  rapid 

*  Snow,  loco  proximo  citato.  *  Idem. 
'Snow,  Med.  Qaz.,  vol.  yii.,  1848,  p.  412. 

« Idem,  p.  413.  Dr.  Snow  remarks,  speaking  of  the  fourth  degree,  **  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  this  degree  as  induced  bj  ether  than  by  chloroform ;  for  with  the  latter  agent  the  third 
degree  appears  to  encroach  somewhat  on  this."  And  in  another  place,  in  describing  the 
fourth  degree,  he  says,  **  It  would  seem  that  the  vhoU  furvout  centres  were  paralysed  by  the 
vapour^  except  the  medulla  oblongata." 

Even  Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  anssthesia, 
in  his  '*  Surgical  Experience  of  Chloroform,"  says,  '*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  ha?e 
seen  patients,  by  an  accidentaUy  undue  protraction  of  the  application,  brought  to  the  yery  door 
of  death  by  chloroform." 

•Snow,  Med.  Gax.,  toI.  tU.,  1848,  p.  414. 

•  See  Dunn's  paper.  Lancet,  May  3d,  1851,  p.  484 :  **  The  functions  of  the  encephalic  centres 
are  always  suspended  before  those  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  return  before  them."  (Experi  • 
ments  on  Ether,  by  F.  A.  Longet:  see  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1847,  p.  671)* 
**  Consciousness  seems  to  be  lost  before  the  sensibility  to  pain."  "  During  recovery,  con- 
sciousness,  which  first  departed,  generally  returns  first."  (Snow,  Med,  Gax.,  toL  iv.,  1847, 
p.ul4.) 
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In  their  effects  as  are  anaDsthetic  vapours,  nuraeroos  deaths  should  have 
occurred,  and  some  even  in  the  hands  of  men  familiarized  with  their  exhibi- 
tion ;  the  only  cause  of  wonder  is,  that  many  more  lives  have  not  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  employment.  For  it  will  have  been  observed,  from  the 
above  quotations,  that  perfect  freedom  from  pain  is  not  to  be  counted  upon 
or  expected  unless  the  fourth  degree  be  induced,  when  sensibility,  as  well  as 
sensation  and  muscular  motion,  is  completely  destroyed ;  when,  in  the  words 
of  another  physician  whose  writings  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  at 
least  not  inimical  to  the  employment  of  anaesthetic  agents,^  "  all  the  usual 
phenomena  of  the  deepest  sleep  supervene  almost  suddenly,  gliding  often 
into  the  profoundness  of  sopor,  if  not  absolutely  lapsing  into  coma.  The 
voluntary  muscles  become  suddenly  relaxed,  the  jaw  falls,  the  arms  hang 
down,  the  eyes  roll  upwards  under  the  upper  lid,  the  respiration  becomes 
dow  and  laboured,  and  the  face  often  becomes  either  pale  or  morbidly 
flushed.  The  aspect  of  things  is  indeed  such  as  can  hardly  be  contemplated, 
for  the  first  time,  without  alarm ;  the  individual  seems,  to  the  common  eye, 
to  be  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death."  ^  And  very  little  is  the  patient 
removed  from  that  last  sleep ; — two  or  three  more  sniffs  voluntarily  allowed — 
a  trifling  intermission  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  person  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  vapour,  and  the  fatal  gulf  is  crossed,  —  that  bourn 
is  gained  from  which  indeed  no  traveller  returns. 

And  these  are  the  phenomena  which  we  are  counselled  to  run  the  almost 
certain  risk  of  inducing  in  our  parturient  patients,  not  for  the  sake  of  saving 
life,  not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pathological  pain  dependant  on  a  morbid 
cause,  but  to  remove  the  physiological  pain  of  parturition,  which  is  super- 
added to  a  natural  and  healthy  function,  and  which,  except  in  cases  where 
the  labour  has  been  protracted  much  beyond  what  prudence  and  proper 
treatment  would  permit,  seldom  or  never  inflicts  any  injury  upon  the  system.^ 
Dr.  Simpson^  has  indeed  spent  considerable  ingenuity  in  attempting  to 
show,  from  the  Tables  of  Dr.  Collins,  that  the  longer  any  patient  remained 
in  pain  under  labour,  the  less  chance  had  she  of  recovering  from  her  con- 

*  Editor  of  the  Britieih  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  April,  1847,  p.  558. 

*8oon  after  the  introduction  of  etherization  in  the  United  States,  a  committee  of  the  dentists 
of  Boston  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  new  practice :  and  in 
their  report  they  state  that  in  one  of  the  cases  in  a  female  which  they  witnessed,  "  after  the 
inhalation,  the  eyes  were  blood-shot,  the  respiration  stertorous,  there  was  a  slight  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  the  general  appearance  was  like  one  going  into  a  state  of  epilepsy."  In  another, 
a  man,  "eyes  more  blood-shot  than  in  the  lady,  respiration  laborious,  every  indication  of 
cerebral  excitement" — Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  iv.,  1847,  p.  173. 

The  following  is  Baron  Dubois'  account  of  the  symptoms  induced  in  one  of  the  five  patiento 
to  whom  he  had  it  administered  in  labour :  **  The  process  of  inhalation  was  now  and  then 
interrupted  by  the  woman  becoming  unmanageable  during  the  moment  of  contraction.  It 
lasted  in  all  twenty.five  minutes,  after  which  she  collapsed  into  a  state  of  complete  insensi- 
bility. At  this  period,"  he  adds,  **  we  witnessed  a  most  curious,  instructive,  though  highly 
perplexing,  phenomenon  —  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head,  the  face  becoming  intensely  red ;  the 
looks  were  set,  the  eyes  being  fixed  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  conjunctiva  was  congested  to 
that  degree,  that  I  really  could  imagine  blood  upon  the  point  of  springing  from  its  surface. 
The  under  lip  was  hanging,  the  tongue  turgid,  and  squamous  saliva  issued  from  the  mouth." 
(Lancet,  vol.  i.  1847,  p.  248,  case  3d.)  Well  may  the  learned  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review  exclaim,  that  such  symptoms  *^  can  hardly  be  contemplated  for  the  first  time 
without  alarm." 

•  *«  Neither  the  violence  nor  the  continuance  of  parturient  pains  is  productive  of  injury  tc 
the  constitution."  (Copland,  Diet,  of  Pract  Medicine,  vol.  viii.,  p.  484.)  **  Labour- pains 
are  endared  without  any  detriment,  and  even  the  most  severe  ones  disappear  at  once,  as  if  by 
a  charm,  directly  the  child  is  bom."  (Siebold,  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  ii.,  1851,  p.  1052.)  These 
quotations  must  not  be  taken  at  their  fnll  meaning ;  to  each  of  them  the  words,  within  a 
certain  limits  should  be  added. 

'Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept.,  1847,  p.  164,  note.  See  also  "Report  on  the 
Snperinduction  of  Aniesthetfia  in  Natural  and  Morbid  Parturition,"  p.  10. 
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necessary  to  proceed  beyond  the  second  degree  of  narcotism  in  obstetric 
practice, — not  even  in  artificial  delivery, — unless  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
powerful  uterine  action,  in  order  to  facilitate  turning  the  foetus."^ 

It  appears  to  me,  that  these  opinions  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with 
the  tenor  of  the  arguments  constantly  adduced  by  Dr.  Simpson  in  his 
writings  on  this  subject.  The  position  on  which  he  founds,  and  the  excuse, 
indeed,  which  he  brings  forward  for,  the  introduction  of  anaesthetic  measures 
into  obstetric  practice,  consists  in  the  insupportable  nature  of  the  agony 
experienced  by  the  woman.  He  quotes  Denman,  Merriman,  Naegel^,  and 
others,  to  prove  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  endured ;  and  he  declares  that 
the  total  sum  of  actual  pain  attendant  upon  common  labour  is  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  that  attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations.^ 

I  have  before  proved,  by  Dr.  Snow's  testimony,  that  operations  cannot  always 
be  commenced,  even  in  the  third  stage, — "  for  anaesthesia  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it  ;**  ^  and  that  a  person  can  scarcely  be  prevented  lapsing  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  degree,  when  chloroform  is  used.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  we  must  either  in  all  cases  be  satisfied  with  inducing  the  second  degree 
only,  where  the  relief  from  pain  is  trifling  and  partial ;  or  we  must  run  into 
the  fourth  degree,  and  incur  the  dangers  attached  to  that  condition  of  things, 
in  which  such  symptoms  are  developed  as  I  have  quoted  above,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Baron  Dubois.  Dr.  Murphy  argues,  that  in 
labour  a  moderate  dose  will  diminish,  if  not  remove  sensation,  without 
destroying  consciousness;  and  Dr.  Snow  says,  that  although  in  surgical 
operations  freedom  from  pain  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  system  be 
brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour,  yet,  in  obstetrics,  a  modified 
practice  will  suffice.  Now,  if  the  agony  of  "common  labour'*  be  so  severe 
as  to  rival,  or  even  exceed,  that  of  most  surgical  operations,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
Bumed,  notwithstanding  what  Drs.  Murphy  and  Snow  have  advanced  to  the 
contrary,  that  no  degree  of  anaesthesia  lower  than  what  is  necessary  to 
deaden  pain  under  an  operation  (in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Murphy's 
admission,  the  patients  are  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,)  would 
be  of  any  avail  in  removing  the  pains  of  labour ;  and  if  this  should  be 
granted,  how  can  that  gentleman's  assertion  be  correct,  that  "  we  can  only 
attribute  its  comparative  safety  in  obstetric  practice  to  the  very  small  quan- 
tify of  the  anaesthetic  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  V*  *  How 
can  we  believe  that  these  ^^dolores  fer^  intolerabtles,'*  —  these  ^^dolorea  con^ 
quaasantea^*'  can  be  abrogated  and  nullified  by  a  dose  of  chloroform  that 
"can  be  given  without  the  least  risk?"*  It  would  seem  that  we  must  pass 
beyond  the  second  degree,  or  that  of  "  comparative  safety ;"  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  wish  that  such  symptoms  as  are  above 
detailed  should  be  induced  in  any  case  of  common  labour,  by  my  officious- 
ness,  even  with  the  best  intentions. 

But  let  us  grant  this  position  to  its  utmost  limit ; — ^let  us  concede  that  we 

*Snow,  Med.  Gaz.,  1848,  tuI.  vii.,  p.  335.  Also,  in  Association  Med.  Jour.,  June  10,  1853. 
p.  501.  In  these  two  quotations  there  are  two  admissions,  that,  if  properly  considered,  should 
iMtnish  chloroform  from  obstetric  practice  altogether.  The  first  sets  forth  that,  if  the  pain  be 
more  than  usually  severe,  no  relief  will  be  obtained  unless  consciousness  be  destroyed ;  that 
is,  unless  the  medicine  be  pushed  to  the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  Dr.  Snow's  division  ;  and 
from  the  second  we  must  imply,  that  the  action  of  the  uterus  will  be  arrested,  provided  that 
point  be  reached,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  to  the  contrary. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Superinduction  of  Anaesthesia  in  Midwifery,  1847,  p.  6,  et  teq, 

"Again,  Snow  says  TMed.  Gat.,  vol.  viL,  1848,  p.  834) :  **But  I  have  seen  no  instance  la 
which  the  more  severe  kind  of  pain  caused  by  the  knife,  was  prevented  whilst  complete  con* 
tdoasness  existed." 

'further  Observations,  &c.,  p.  81.  ildem,  p.  85. 
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may  annul,  or  materially  diminish,  the  sufferings  of  labour-throes  by  a  smaller 
amount  of  anesthetic  influence  than  id  necesaary  in  the  operations  of  surgery, 
can  we  be  always  sure  that  we  can  stay  our  hand  just  at  that  point  where  we 
desire  to  rest, — ^just  where  a  certain  quantity  is  introduced  into  the  system — 
just  where  a  certain  effect  ia  produced  upon  the  patient?  Of  this  I  have 
very  great  doubts ;  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  chloroform  than  sul- 
phuric ether.  All  acknowledge  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  chloroform. 
"  The  constitution  is  quickly  brought  under  its  influence,  e?en  to  a  narcotism 
that  may  be  fatal,  but  it  rapidly  recovers  itself  when  the  vapour  is  with- 
drawn/** "The  syncope  of  chloroform  is  fatal,  and  if  too  concentrated  a 
dose  be  inhaled,  the  excess  of  free  chloroform  may  be  so  great  as  at  once  to 
paralyse  the  heart,"  *  ^' All  the  deaths  caused  by  chloroform  were  sudden, 
and  happened  when  the  patient  was  completely  narcotised  by  the  vapour/*^ 
**  I  have  seen  a  strong  person  rendered  completely  insensible  by  six  or  serea 
inspirations  of  thirty  drops  of  chloroform."  *  '  *'  Without  proper  precautions, 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  undoubtedly  attended  with  danger,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  when  not  sufficiently  diluted  with  air/**  "I 
inhaled  the  vapour  of  chloroform ^  half  a  drachm  being  poured  upon  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  held  to  my  nose*  Insensibility  took  place  in  a  few  seconds ; 
and  I  was  bo  completely  dmd  {^ie]  this  time,  that  I  was  not  in  the  slrghtest 
degree  aware  of  any  thing  that  took  place.  The  subsequent  stupefying  effects  of 
i^he  chloroform  went  off  more  rapidly  than  those  of  ether,  and  I  was  perfectly 
well»  and  able  again  for  my  work  in  a  few  minutes."^  In  addition  to  this 
testimony,  Dr.  Bishop''  gives  a  case  in  which  no  more  than  one  second 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  inhaler  was  adjusted,  to  that  when  the  woman 
was  rendered  completely  insensible-  In  this  instance  there  were  only  thirty 
minims  placed  in  the  sponge  of  the  instrument*  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
examples  on  this  suhject.  Every  writer  eon  Arms  the  fact  of  the  celerity  with 
which,  on  some  occasions,  the  perfection  of  the  narcotic  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced without  the  supervention  of  the  ordinary  premonitory  symptoms*  The 
deaths  of  Mn  Badger^^  Hannah  Greener,*  Mad.  Labruin,^^  and  others,  were 
very  rapid ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  intervening  between  the 
commencement  of  the  inhalation  and  the  moment  of  dissolution.  When  such 
examples  are  before  our  eyes,  of  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  death  has 
sometimes  stepped  upon  the  scene,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  calculate,  with 
the  remotest  expectation  of  certainty,  that  the  different  degrees  of  narcotism^ 

■  Murpb]^  an  CblorofDrm  in  Midwiferj,  p.  35> 

>  Mem,  p.  34,  >  Idem,  p.  SS. 

"^^iuipsoti,  N(^w  An^sthetb  Agent,  p.  B. 

•Snuw,  M*d.  Qtkz.,  toI.  viL^  1848,  p*  84  L  M,  TftHdjc,  physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  saja,  **  Ether 
and  chloroform  produce  exaciljr  the  same  phi^Qomena,  onlj  thut  the  latter  acta  with  an  incom* 
parnhly  gn^ater,  aometitn^s  an  extreme,  rapvditjJ*     (Med,  Oai.,  toL  tiL,  134S,  p^  ct05>) 

"Simpson,  New  Aomsthetic  Agent,  p.  lit  tiote.  In  an  account  giyen  to  tklm  hj  a  young 
dentist  who  had  two  teeth  extracted,  one  tinder  the  in  flu  en  oe  of  ether,  the  other  of  ohloroform, 

'  Med.  Gai,.  toI.  tin.,  1849,  p.  1035.  '  See  Lancet,  ¥oL  iL,  1S48,  p.  47. 

tLflnceV  vol.  i..  1848,  p,  1G2. 

'*Thia  occurred  at  Langrea,  in  France,  on  Anguat  23d,  1849;  she  died  "  bb  if  »he  had  heen 
Atrnck  bjr  llghtoing.'*  Chloroform  waa  eihibited  previouBlj  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth*  and 
only  fifteen  graitia  were  uaod.  (L'Union  Medieale,  Sept.  8;  eee  aUo  Gazette  Medicale,  Oct. 
20th «  1849.)  In  the9th  Toh  of  Med.  6&iette,  1849.  p.  1007,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  % 
joung  girli  near  Sbrewshury,  who  ioha]ed  chloroform  previoualjr  to  hariiiig  tin  operation  per- 
formed upou  the  eje.  It  bad,  however,  such  an  eflect  npoD  ber,  that  abe  expired  inHtanta* 
neou^lj,  as  if  she  had  swallowed  pruasio  acid.  She  aeemM  to  have  been  agtuall^  speaking  in 
tb4^  Welch  tongue  at  the  verj  moment  heforo  her  death.  See  also  a  case  of  verj  rapid  death 
In  the  person  of  a  ^oung  ladj,  preTiouslj  in  good  health,  under  the  hands  of  a  dentint,  at 
Iterliu,  m  Med.  Ga£.,  roL  z.,  1850,  p.  4^,  There  was  no  dkeas«  iiscovered  in  &mj  of  th« 
fmcera 
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M  laid  down  by  Dr.  Snow,  will  appear  in  their  progressive  stages ;  for,  in 
any  case  that  we  may  be  superintending,  the  last  fatal  blow  may  have 
been  Btruck,  without  the  supervention  of  any  of  the  common  precursory 
symptoms.^ 

There  is  one  peculiarity  attending  the  action  of  chloroform,  which  greatly 
adds  to  the  danger  of  employing  it.  I  allude  to  its  cumulative  property, 
or  the  fact  of  its  effects  increasing  after  its  administration  has  been  discon- 
tinued. This  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Snow,  and  admitted  by  Sibson, 
Wakley,  and  others.'  Snow  says,^  that  it  continues  to  be  absorbed  for  about 
twenty  seconds  after  the  intermission  of  the  inhalation  ;  '^  which  accumula- 
tion would  be  most  formidable,  if  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs  just  before 
were  highly  charged  with  vapour.**  How,  then,  can  we  rely  upon  the 
assurance,  that  we  may  in  all  instances  trace  the  accession  of  the  different 
degrees,  as  distinguished  by  Dr.  Snow  ?  How  can  we  know  that  this  cumu- 
lative influence  may  not  be  operating,  to  the  destruction  of  our  patient  ? 
The  vapour  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  its  poisonous  influence  over  the  nervous 
system  rapidly  developed ;  in  almost  all  cases,  probably,  the  effects  are  as 
rapidly  dissipated  by  means  of  the  same  organs  through  which  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  blood.  But  in  some,  as  the  many  deaths  have  fearfully  told, 
they  have  been  persistent,  and  the  ''fatal  syncope  of  chloroform"  has  super- 
vened. Nor  can  this  surprise  us,  when  we  learn  that  one  grain  of  chloroform 
is  expanded  into  0*767  of  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour  ;*  and  that  vapourizable 
substances  pass  unchanged  into  the  circulation  through  the  vascular  membrane 
of  the  lungs,  with  the  same  certainty  and  rapidity  as  when  injected  directly 
into  the  veins.^  Again,  it  seems  that  the  action  of  this  class  of  medicines 
is  so  uncertain  and  capricious,  that  the  same  person  is  very  differently 
affected  by  them  at  different  times.  Not  to  mention  any  other  instance, 
Hannah  Greener  had  been  placed  with  impunity  fully  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  for  surgical  purposes,  between  two  and  three  months  before  the  day 
on  which  she  fatally  inhaled  chloroform.* 

Nor  must  we  pass  over  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  evinced  by 
different  persons  to  the  power  of  the  drug.  .  This,  according  to  Dr.  Murphy's 
statement,^  is  "  remarkable,**  and  "  would  seem  to  be  inversely  as  the  strength 
of  the  individual  ;'*  so  that  females,  and  those  the  most  delicate,  would  be 
most  easily  and  most  dangerously  affected.^    To  this  I  would  add,  that  under 

'  **  In  the  Bucoession  of  effects,  during  its  slow  and  gradual  inhalation,  the  ganglionic  system 
is  the  last  of  the  sequence  to  become  involved,  and  the  contraction  of  the  heart  the  last  of  the 
▼ital  actions  to  be  arrested.  But  the  order  is  reversed  when  the  lungs  have  been  suddenly 
overcharged  with  the  undiluted  vapour ;  and  the  patient  may  die  from  the  direct  effects  of  the 
chloroform  on  the  heart,  before  insensibility  has  been  produced,  and  the  nervons  centres  of 
the  encephalon  affected."     (Dunn's  paper,  Lancet,  May  8,  1851,  p.  484.) 

•  Med.  Gai.  toI.  vi.  1848,  p.  270. 

"  Pamphlet  on  FaUl  Cases  of  Chloroform,  p.  6.     See  also  Med.  Qaz.  vol  vi.  1848,  p.  279; 
and  Tol.  Yii.  1848,  p.  841. 
« Snow,  Med.  Gas.  vol.  vi.  1848,  p.  862. 

•  Wagner's  Elements  of  Physiology,  1842,  p.  443. 

•  Med.  Gai.  vol.  vi.  1848,  p.  255.  '  Page  88. 

'  *'  A  casual  observer  even  cannot  but  fail  to  remark  the  opposite  effects  of  chloroform  on 
different  individuals  of  the  same  age  and  sex :  no  experience,  however,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  what  the  precise  effects  will  be."  (Clendon  on  the  Use  of  Chloroform  in 
DenUl  Surgery,  p.  8.)  Mr.  Nunneley  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vi.  1848,  p.  1093,)  says,  **0f  two  ani- 
Bials,  apparently  in  the  same  condition,  the  same  dose  may  be  given  in  precisely  the  same  way 
to  both ;  the  one  will  speedily  die,  while  the  other  will  bear  it  with  impunity."  He  says  also, 
that,  "  of  aU  the  ansesthetic  agents  he  had  tried,  chloroform  appeared  to  be  the  mott  deleUrioM 
to  life.'* 

After  the  statements  made  in  the  text,  the  following  sentence,  extracted  f^om  Dr.  Simpson's 
If tter  to  Dr.  Meigs  must,  I  should  imagine,  occasion  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  want  of  pre- 
daion  with  which  this  potent  poison  has  been  handled  in  Edinborgh :  **  We  all  judge  laoro  bj 
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no  circumstances  would  the  constitution  of  a  woman  be  so  susceptible  to  the 
peculiar  action  of  this  class  of  medicines  as  during  pregnancy  and  labour, 
when  the  nervous  system  is  in  so  irritable  and  highly  excitable  a  condition. 

Besides  what  I  have  already  stated,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  our 
patient  may  be  the  subject  of  some  latent  organic  disease,  which  would 
render  the  inhalation  of  an  anaesthetic  vapour  particularly  hazardous.  Most 
writers  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  these  means  are  incompatible  with 
safety,  provided  any  considerable  disease  of  the  circulating  or  respiratory 
organs  be  present.^  Many  persons,  doubtless,  bear  about  with  them  organic 
disease  of  some  of  the  viscera,  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Badger,  although  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  possessing  the  florid  hue 
of  health,  was  the  subject  of  great  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  I  know,  indeed,  this  death  has  been  attributed 
to  another  cause  than  that  of  the  action  of  chloroform, — to  mental  impression,' 
but  in  my  judgment,  without  sufficient  reason.  The  simple  question  to  be 
answered  is,  whether  it  is  likely  that  this  gentleman,  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
and  apparently  in  health,  would  have  fallen  down  dead  just  before  having  a 
tooth  extracted,  and  just  after  indulging  in  a  jocular  remark,  if  he  had  not 
inspired  chloroform  ?^ 

It  has  been  argued,  that  it  is  '^  unfair  and  irrational*'  to  attribute  death  to 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  when  there  was  found  to  exist,  on  post  mortem 
inspection,  such  a  state  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  as  would 
render  the  tenure  of  life  precarious,  and  probably  short.*  To  this  doctrine 
I  can  by  no  means  subscribe.  Disease  to  a  considerable  extent  may  exist, 
and  the  patient  may  still  live  through  many  years  of  enjoyable  existence ; 
but  if,  under  such  circumstances,  chloroform  be  inhaled,  and  sudden  death 
occur,  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  attribute  the  catastrophe  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug,  as  the  immediate  instrument  of  dissolution?^ 

the  ffects  than  tho  quantity.  Generally,  I  believe,  we  pour  two  or  three  drachms  on  a  hand- 
kerchief at  once,  and  more  in  a  minute,  if  no  sufficient  effect  is  produced,  and  we  stop  when 
sonorous  respiration  begins.  Not  unfrcquently  spasms,  rigidity,  &c.,  come  on;  but  they  dis- 
appear as  the  effect  increases,  and  none^of  us  care  for  them  any  more  than  for  hysteric  symp- 
toms. Nor  do  they  leave  any  bad  effect.  But  the  bare  appearance  of  them  is  enough  to  terrify 
a  beginner." — (Meigs,  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  p.  321.) 
*■  See  Thomas  Wakley,  jun.,  in  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1848,  p.  2o. 

•  Snow,  Med.  Times.  August  31st,  1850,  p.  230. 

'  **  We  have  been  arguing  the  question  as  if  the  deceased  Mr.  Badger  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  Tapour.  We  think,  indeed,  that  the  facts  speak  for  themseWes,  and  justify  the  yerdict 
of  the  jury.  We  consider  it  an  irresistible  inference  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that,  but  for 
the  use  of  chloroform,  the  deceased  might  now  have  been  Hying."  (Ed.  Med.  Gaz.  toL  tIL 
1848,  pp.  69,  70.) 

*  See  Clendon,  Use  of  Chloroform  in  Dental  Surgery,  p.  14. 

» I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Warren,  surgeon  to  Massachusetts 
Hospital,  on  the  danger  of  chloroform.  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  yiii.  1849,  p.  680,  and  subsequent 
numbers.)  He  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  inhaled,  nor  the  length  of 
time  the  inhalation  has  been  kept  up,  but  the  inttantanecw  nature  of  the  impreation  which  has 
occasioned  the  fatal  results,  (p.  715.)  In  this  respect  he  perfectly  coincides  with  Snow,  who 
has  attributeil  death,  when  it  has  taken  place,  to  the  vapour  having  been  received  into  the 
lungs  in  too  highly  a  concentrated  state.  He  says  ^see  Med.  Times.  Aug.  Slst,  1850,  p.  229,) 
that,  to  be  breathed  with  safety,  chlon>form  should  be  diUiteil  with  95  or  96  per  cent,  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  while  ether  will  allow  so  low  an  admixture  as  70  or  80  per  cenL  Dr.  Wyren  (loco 
citato,  p.  747,)  affirmss  that  the  fatal  effects  of  ohlon^form  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
produceii  by  small  quantities;  and  ho  thinks  ether  by  far  safer  than  it.  The  chief  reason  of 
the  preference  given  to  chlon»form  over  ether  is.  that  it  is  more  portable,  more  powerful,  more 
rapid,  complete,  and  persistent  in  its  action  than  the  other,  as  well  as  more  easily  respired. 
(.Account  of  New  Amesthetio  .\gent,  Simpson.  Kdinb..  Ib47.)  In  my  mind,  however,  these 
pn>periie*s  form  a  very  questionable  superiority ;  for  the  more  rapid  its  action,  the  more  dao- 
j:er\>us  its  power:  and  it  is  acknowledge^!  as  a  principle,  that  no  agent,  be  it  what  it  may, 
which  pnxiuoes  a  sudden  and  violent  effect,  can  be  employed  without  considerable  hazard. 
£qow,  (Med.  Gai.  vol.  vii.  1848,  p.  618);  and  Sibson,  ikith  other  careAil  observers,  consider 
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I  can  well  imagine  the  sonorous  lo  triumpJie  with  which  the  advocates  for 
ansesthesia  in  obstetric  medicine  will  direct  attention  to  the  long  phalanx  of 
females  who  have  been  delivered  under  the  "soothing  action"  of  ether  and 
chloroform ;  to  the  exultation  with  which  they  will  exclaim,  "  Away  with  all 
reasoning  on  the  subject ;  let  experience  alone  guide  us.  How  can  you  get 
over  the  fact,  that  thousands  of  women  have  inhaled  ether  and  chloroform 
in  their  trouble,  to  the  obliteration  of  the  poignant  pangs  of  parturition,  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  '  shock  of  labour,*  to  the  shortening  of  the  process, 
and  to  the  facilitation  of  their  recovery  ;  and  this  too,  without  the  superin- 
duction  of  a  single  casualty !" '  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  believe  that  this 
were  true  to  its  fullest  extent ;  for  I  would  hail  with  exceeding  joy  any  means, 
by  which  safety  was  not  compromised,  to  relieve  the  severity  of  a  pro- 
tracted, or  an  unusually  painful  labour.  What  man,  indeed,  is  there,  of 
feeling  or  of  common  humanity,  who  would  not  gladly  transform  "a  work 
of  physical  anguish  into  one  of  painless  muscular  effort;"  who  would  not 
ardently  desire  "to  remove  pangs  and  torture  that  would  otherwise  be  inevi- 
table?" For  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  glowing  description  of  Dr. 
Simpson,  although  not  applicable  to  the  generality  of  labours,  is  but  too 
faithful  a  picture  of  some.  They  are,  however,  fortunately  rare,  and  form 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.^ 

But  is  it  really  the  case  that  no  accidents  have  happened  under  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  during  labour  ?  Deaths  have  assuredly  occurred  from  its  ad- 
ministration under  such  circumstances;^  and  the  words  of  Dr.  Meigs  are  so 

chloroform  to  be  more  dangerous  than  ether,  in  consequence  of  the  cumulative  property  which 
the  former  possesses. 

*  See  Simpson's  Remarks  on  the  Supcrinduction  of  Antesthesia  in  Natural  and  Morbid  Par* 
turition.  p.  20: — ''No  accidents  have  as  yet  happened  under  its  use,  though  several  hundred 
thousands  must  have  already  been  under  the  influence  of  chloroform."  (Dr.  Simpson's  Letter 
to  Dr.  Meigs,  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  p.  321,  et  in  aliis  locis  fere  passim.)  See  also  Channing, 
Etherization  in  Child-birth,  &c.,  &c. 

•  •*  The  representations  that  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  anaesthesia,  of  the  har- 
rowing distress  endured  by  women  in  child-birth,  do  not  consist  with  the  general  state  of  the 
fact  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  a  lying-in  room  is,  for  the  most  part  of  the  scene,  a 
scene  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  instead  of  the  shrieks,  and  anguish,  and  despair  which  have 
been  so  forcibly  portrayed. 

'*  I  contend  that  it  is  to  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  nature  of  labour-pains  wo  owe  the  in- 
troduction of  ether  into  our  art."    (Meigs,  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  Philadelphia,  1849,  p.  316.) 

>  **  I  am  a  witness  that  it  is  attended  with  alarming  accidents,  however  rarely."  (Meigs, 
LfOtter  to  Simpson,  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  p.  325.) 

A  deplorable  case  of  death,  after  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  vapour  in  labour,  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  few  miles  from  London.  It  was  the  lady's  fourth  child :  she 
gave  birth  to  the  first  after  a  tedious  and  very  painful  labour,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable 
Darrowing  in  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim,  which  rendered  the  use  of  the  long 
forceps  necessary.  This  was  before  the  application  of  anoesthetio  agents  to  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  was  adopted  in  England.  Her  medical  attendant,  nearly  related  to  her  by  marriage, 
at  her  urgent  dc\$ire  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  during  her  second  labour; 
and  her  recovery  was  speedy  and  perfect.  She  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  action  of 
the  drug,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  exhibited  in  her  third  confinement  also.  By  this  time, 
however,  some  unfortunate  results  having  followed  its  use,  Mr.  S.  administered  it  more  sparingly 
than  on  the  former  occasion :  and  she  was  harassed  by  pains  in  the  head,  vertigo,  and  wake- 
fulness, for  four  days  after  the  child's  birth.  Attributing  the  distress  she  then  suffered  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  dose,  when  again  pregnant  she  entreated  that,  in  her  labour,  it  might 
be  given  with  sufficient  freedom  to  insure  its  perfect  effect.  Parturient  pains  first  came  on 
about  noon.  The  chloroform  was  given  at  half-past  seven,  p.m.,  when  the  os  uteri  had  acquired 
the  diameter  of  an  orange,  and  the  pains  had  become  frequent  and  strong. 

Its  effects  were  at  first  most  delightful  and  tranquillising.  After  **  refreshing  sleep,"  at 
Mr.  S.  characterises  it,  (but  which,  if  produced  by  the  drug,  I  would  prefer  describing  as  a 
state  of  ansBsthetic  insensibility,)  she  rose,  and  bore  some  moderately  strong  pains  for  an  hour 
without  a  return  to  the  chloroform.  It  was  then  resumed,  and  repeated  in  frequent  half- 
drachm,  or  drachm-doses  —  but  (excepting  once,)  only  when  she  entreated  to  have  **  the  de- 
Ugbtful  chloroform," — from  about  ten  r.M.  till  a  quarter  before  twelve ;  soon  after  which  timt 
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graphic,  and  so  veil  describe  my  own  sentiments,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  them :  *'  Should  I  exhibit  the  remedy  for  pain  to  a  thousand  patientf 
in  labour,  merely  to  prevent  the  physiological  pain,  and  for  no  other  motive, 
and  if  I  should  in  consequence  destroy  only  one  of  them,  I  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  clothe  me  in  sackcloth  and  cast  ashes  on  my  head  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days." 

Again,  independently  of  death,  are  there  no  minor  casualties  to  be  appro- 
bended  ?  Three  instances  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  which  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  puerperal  mania  was  induced  by  the  action 
of  the  anaesthetic ;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  others.^ 

Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  paralysis'  has  followed  the 

the  child  was  born.  She  instaDtly  expressed  much  gratitude,  and  eipatiated  on  the  relief 
afforded  her,  though  she  even  then  "felt  wrung"  with  the  severity  of  her  labour.  The  utenu 
contracted  well,  and  the  patient  appeared  comfortable.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
however,  distressing  dyspnoea  came  on,  attended  with  excessive  lividity  of  the  face,  and  all 
the  signs  of  extensive  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  Her  respiration  became  more 
natural,  under  the  means  employed,  and,  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  she  lay  down  to  rest.  But 
in  half  an  hour  she  suddenly  arose,  with  a  return  of  most  distressing  dyspnoea;  thia  was  soon 
followed  by  convulsions,  and  almost  immediate  death. 

This  instance  would  teach  us  that  a  patient  may  sink  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetio 
vapour,  who  had  borne  its  perfect  action  on  a  previous  occasion,  not  only  without  injury,  bat 
with  apparently  the  best  results  —  as  was  the  case  in  this  lady's  first  labour;  and  it  must  also 
copvince  us,  that  the  effect  upon  the  system  by  no  means  always  terminates  upon  the  cessation 
of  its  use,  but  that  its  poisonous  influence  may  persist,  and  remain  in  operation  long  after  ita 
exhibition  is  discontinued. 

I  will  merely  add,  that  the  caution,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  gentleman  who  superintended 
this  case  are  above  question :  and  that  I  know  no  one  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  medical  friends, 
on  whose  judgment  I  myself  would  be  inclined  to  place  greater  reliance.  The  facts  above  given 
have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  himself. 

Dr.  Snow,  (Association  Medical  Journal,  June  10,  1853,  p.  600,)  contends  that  this  death 
was  not  the  consequence  of  the  inhalation ;  and  he  grounds  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  did  not  show  themselves  until  some  time  after  the  drug  had  been  administered,  and 
that  "they  do  not  coincide  in  the  least  with  the  known  effects  of  chloroform."  But,  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Snow's  authority,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  even  although  there  might  have  existed  some  internal  organic  disease,  as 
Dr.  Snow  suggests ;  and  the  gentleman  who  attended  the  case,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
myself.  It  appears  to  me  far  from  sound  logic  to  argue  that,  because  the  vapour  is  disen- 
tangled from  the  blood,  and  thrown  off  from  the  system  speedily  after  the  breathing  has  ceased, 
therefore  its  effects  upon  the  constitution  must  immediately  cease  also ;  morbid  actions  may  be 
set  up  through  its  agency,  which  may  continue  long  after  the  whole  quantity  received  into  the 
body  has  been  separated  and  exhaled. 

*  *'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  physician  in  very  extensive  practice  in  London, 
who  tells  me  of  four  midwifery  cases  to  which  he  has  been  called  in  consultation  in  the  metro- 
polis, in  which  mania,  with  the  accession  of  no  lucid  interval  between  the  inhalation  and  the 
time  of  his  visiting  the  patient,  had  supervened  on  the  exhibition  of  chloroform.  I  have  also 
received  some  other  letters,  relating  to  similar  facts."  (Gream's  Misapplication  of  Anesthesia 
in  Child-birth,  p.  66.) 

Mr.  Banner  (Med.  Gas.  vol.  viii.,  p.  565,)  mentions  a  case  where  chloroform  bad  been  ad- 
ministered during  a  first  labour,  for  several  hours.  The  patient,  after  recovering  fh>m  its 
primary  effects,  became  delirious,  and  continued  in  that  state  during  the  day  and  chief  part 
of  the  night  Dr.  Sutherland,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roy.  Med.  Chirurg.  Soc,  held  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1851,  (see  Lancet,  May  8d,  p.  454,)  stated  that  he  **had  seen  three  cases  of 
puerperal  mania  resulting  from  the  use  of  chloroform  during  pregnancy."     TQu.  labour.] 

The  Committee  of  Dentists  that  were  appointed  at  Boston,  state  that,  '*  m  one  case,  soon 
after  inhalation,  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  delirium  came  on,  and  lasted  for  three  days ; 
and  another  patient  became  delirious  about  an  hour  after,  and  continued  so  all  night  She 
afterwards  raised  a  pint  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  These  were  both  young  ladies.  They  say 
they  have  authentic  accounts  of  other  similar  cases,  more  or  less  grave  in  their  character.** 
(Med.  Gax.  vol.,iv,  1847,  p.  174.) 

*  Dr.  Haartman,  a  Russian  physician,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Simpson,  (Ansssthetic  Mid- 
wifery, p.  87,)  states  **  that  while  he  was  house-surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital, 
he  exhibited  chloroform  in  twentv-five  cases.  Chie  of  these  patients,  after  complaining  of 
headache,  was  attacked  on  the  eighth  day  fVom  her  delivery  with  *  apoplexia  nervosa',  after 
which,  she  got  paralytic  on  the  right  side.  By  the  aid  of  strengthening  medicines,  she  began 
Ip  walk  in  about  a  month."    Can  anybody  who  is  not  wedded  to  the  practice  of  etherisatiOK 
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administration  of  anesthetic  vapours ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  such  a 
consequence ;  and  true  puerperal  convulsions  is  another  frightful  occurrence 
that  I  should  dread,  as  likely  to  be  induced  by  the  means  we  are  discussing. 
Snow  ^  says,  that  hysterical  patients,  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  consciousness 
from  the  effects  of  the  vapour,  are  sometimes  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  of 
hysteria. 

Simpson  also  acknowledges,  that  hysterical  fits  are  frequent  when  it  is 
given  in  labour,  by  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Meigs, 
quoted  above. 

Snow'  again  states,  that  persons  subject  to  epilepsy  are  liable  to  have  a 
fit  brought  on  by  inhaling  ether  or  chloroform.  He  gives  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  suffering  from  delirium  cum  tremore,  that  supervened  on  a 
diseased  state  of  the  kidneys,  accompanied  by  albuminous  urine,  and  who 
had  suffered  from  convulsions  previously.  This  man  became  the  subject  of 
a  convulsive  seizure  immediately  the  vapour  began  to  take  effect.  The 
occurrence  of  spasmodic  twitchings,  powerful,  irregular,  and  uncontrollable 
movements  of  the  person,  and  violent  convulsion  fits  during  the  second  or 
third  degree  of  narcotism,  are  so  common  that  they  are  noted  by  every 
writer  on  the  subject  of  anaesthesia.  Moreover,  in  those  predisposed  to  con* 
vulsions,  fits  may  he  absolutely  brought  on  at  pleasure  by  the  inhalation  of 
these  vapours.  M.  Fix,  a  surgeon  in  the  French  army,  gives  very  strong 
testimony  as  to  the  effects  of  chloroform  occasioning  a  fit  of  epileptic  con- 
vulsions in  those  who  are  disposed  to  that  terrible  disease,  when  he  says, 
"  In  a  true  epileptic,  a  fit  mag  be  brought  on  at  any  time  by  means  of  chkh 
roform,**  "  In  simulated  epilepsy,  this  agent  produces  only  its  ansesthetio 
and  relaxing  effects."  ^' Ether  and  chloroform  administered  during  a  fit, 
singularly  augm^t  its  duration  and  intensity.''  ^^From  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  at  the  Bic^tre,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  by  ether  inhala* 
tions  a  fit  of  epilepsy  may  be  induced  at  will,  in  those  liable  to  them ;  and 
that  chloroform  brings  it  on  still  more  rapidly.**^ 

Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  eminently  fear  that  puerperal  convul- 
sions might  be  induced  by  the  action  of  the  drug ;  for  from  the  great  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  in  the  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal 
female,  she  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  predisposed  to  convulsive  attacks. 
And  this,  indeed,  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Baron  Dubois  in  the  fol* 

doubt  that  this  hsemiplegio  condition  which  deprived  the  patient  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  cotn* 
pletely  for  a  month,  as  it  seems  from  the  report,  and  partially  for  how  long  after  we  are  not 
told,  was  the  result  of  the  inhalation?  Dr.  Simpson,  indeed,  publishes  his  opinion,  that  the 
puerperal  paralysis  was  in  this,  as  it  is  in  most  other  cases,  probably  connected  with  albumi- 
nuria ;  and  he  mentions  two  patients  he  had  had  under  his  care  who  were,  in  previous  labours, 
attacked  with  hsemiplegia, — one,  '*at  the  time  of  her  delivery  ;'*  the  other,  **  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child."  I  have  attended  women  in  labour  who  were  paralytic,  having 
been  attacked  with  apoplexy,  resulting  in  that  affection  some  time  before ;  but  of  the  vast 
number  t>f  patients  with  whom  I  have  been  concerned  in  labour,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  in- 
Itance  of  hemiplegia  occurring  within  the  month  after  delivery ;  so  that  my  experience  would 
teach  me  that  such  a  case  is  exceedingly  rare. 

*  Med.  Gax.  vol.  rii.  1848,  p.  1022.  •  Loco  prox.  citato. 

'  Oream's  Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  Anaesthetic  Agents  in  Midwifery,  p.  16,  to  whlcii 
pamphlet  I  would  refer  for  authorities  to  prove  the  frequent  accession  of  convulsions  under 
the  action  of  the  ethers.  Montgomery  tells  us,  that  **  in  several  instances  the  exhibition  of 
chloroform  has  been  followed  by  symptoms  of  a  convulsive  character,  and  in  some,  b>  actual 
convulsions."  (Objections  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  AnsBSthetic  Agents  in  Midwifery.)  Mr, 
Banner  (Med.  Gax.  vol.  viii.  1849,)  gives  two  cases  in  which  riolent  convulsions  came  on  whilst 
chloroform  was  being  administered  previously  to  surgical  operations.  And  Dr.  Hayward  says, 
that  **  a  woman  was  thrown  into  riolent  convulsions  after  inhaling  chloroform,  which  continued 
three  or  four  days.'*  (American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1850.)  Instances  of  alikt 
nature  are  reported  by  almost  every  observer  of  the  effects  of  this  potent  medicint. 
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lowing  sentence : — "  Now  if,  thro^igh  life,  we  look  for  a  physiological  condi- 
tion, iti  which  there  may  eiist  &  predisposition  to  phenomena  of  that  kin<i^ 
[ccmTnlsive  fleisuresj  we  shall  find  that  pregnmncj  itself  but  too  commonly 
predisposes  women  to  that  sort  of  nervous  excitement  which  is  somet'ime3 
earned  so  far  as  to  be  fatal  to  them.  I  allude  t^  the  fact  of  paerperal  con- 
TTilsions/'^ 

Of  eightj-eight  patients  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  delivered 
under  chloroform,  without  instrumental  or  manual  assistance,  one  died  of 
convulsion Sf  which  came  on  five  hours  after  delivery,  and  proved  fatal  in  six 
days.  An  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  this  attack,  by  the  explanation 
that  "  the  kidneys  were  found  to  have  undergone,  in  some  parls^  the  trae 
etearoid  degeneration,""  I  think  it  may  be  attrihated,  with  much  more 
truth  and  justice,  to  the, deleterious  agency  of  the  drug. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  propriety  of  obviating  "the  shock  " 
of  ordinary  labour,^  This  is  a  mode  of  argument  which  I  cannot  subscribe 
to»  because  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  position  to  be  just.  There  should  be 
no  Mhaek^  properly  so  called,  communicated  to  the  patient  in  a  well-conducted 
case  of  common  labour**  It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  a  much  greater 
shock  is  likely  to  be  induced  by  the  anesthetic  agents  themselves,  lii  labour 
they  can  be  bad  recourse  to  with  no  other  intent  than  to  assuage  suffering; 
and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  take  care  that  the  means  used  for  that  purpose 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  greater  distress  and  injury  than  the  suffuringa 
which  they  are  intended  to  aboligh.  For  it  is  a  maxim  that  cannot  sink  too 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  young  practitioner,  that  "  to  employ  dangerous 
remedies  for  non-dangerous  cases  is  at  variance  with  the  established  princi- 
ples of  our  an/'* 

We  are  without  any  very  distinct  explanation  of  the  modug  operandi  of 
anaesthetic  vapours.*^ — They  seem  to  act  in  the  same  manner  that  the  dele- 
terious gases  do,  by  poisoning  the  bloody  and  thus  destroying  for  a  time  the 
vitality  of   the  nervous  system.     Sometimes  the  blood  has  been  rendered 

*  NeT][%s  (Med.  Qai.  vol.  vL  1848^  p.  381,)  saja,  from  the  reports  mad^  to  him,  it  nppeared 
th&t  couTul^ioQS  were  very  freiiueQt  after  etberiziitioDf  &mi  that  he  used  the  t«rm  vay 
Ad-vhtdly,  He  adds,  tliut  *' it  wait  sometimes  suppo^aed  they  only  oceurred  before  the  full 
effect  of  the  ahloroform  had  been  prodaeed ;  but  in  man  j  of  the  reports  It  whb  dli^tinctly  spe- 
cified, *  the  patleot  was  fuUj  under  ita  iaQueticie;'  and  tbia  had  been  the  ease  m  his  own 
iusUidceH** 

*  Simpson's  Ansesthetic  Mid.  p,  21,  aote. 

*  BimpaoTL,  Anffi^ithetic  Midwifery,  pp.  12,  45,  &o.;  see  tilso,  P.  Smith  on  the  Employment  of 
Ether  in  ObjTtctric  Pmclice,  pp.  7  und  23* 

*  *'  i  do  not,  however,  myttelf  believe  that  any  fnUl  shock  happeni  to  the  system  from  the 
dm  pie  effect  of  nalorftl  i&bour.''  (Gre»oi  oa  th«  Employment  of  AtusatheiiQ  Agents  in 
Labour,  p.  27^ 

'  In  following:  up  the  history  of  the  application  of  ethetixation  to  obstetHe  tnedicitie,  nothEag 
has  surprised  me  more  tbnn  the  length  of  rltoe  which  some  practitioners  have  ventured  to  keep 
their  paiieutfl  under  the  aniDterrupted  intiluence  of  the  vapour.  Dr.  Simpson  tetis  us  he  **  hat 
kept  up  the  aniesthetic  Btate  during  periods  varying  from  a  few  minuter  to  Ihree,  foup»  fire, 
and  iii  hours,"  (Superinduction  of  Anissthesiii,  p.  18.)  And  he  relates  a  case  in  whiuh  the 
Voman  **waa  kept  nnder  its  influence  for  thirteen  hours."  fKod.  loo.  p,  22.)  Dr*  P*  Smith 
saya  he  '*  bos  kept  patients  under  its  influence  from  half  an  huur  to  twentj-eigbt  and  a  half 
hiiurs/'  (Simpson's  Anms  the  tic  Mid.  p,  'AS.)  Mr.  Lansdowtie,  of  Bristol,  **can  see  tio  poa-- 
sibJo  rea«oo  why  it  may  not  be  ui«ed  for  a  wKoTe  dny,  or  even  more ;  indeed,  I  cannot  see  why 
a  LimU  ahould  be  set  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  may  bo  iitud/'  (Kodem  loeOf  p.  H5.) 
And  Mt  p.  B4,  the  name  geotk'mati,  after  de^tcribing  his  mode  of  administering  It,  says,^  **lt 
tQiiy{n^  hfts  been  the  case  with  me)  he  uaed  hy  Any  frlemii*.  or  the  nurse,  should  the  praoti^ 
tioncrit  require  to  be  absent  for  a  short  time."  Suri<^ly  suctt  hini^uiige  as  this  ts  oalcatnted  to 
lead  tf  the  reckless  employment  of  a  poison  both  most  dangerous  and  uncertain  In  ita  aetioTi. 

«  Nunndly  (Med.  Gtu.  vol.  vi.  184H,  p,  10^3,)  says,  from  his  observation^*,  "be  has  reason 
to  think  the  uUimate  elft^cta  are^  in  aome  respects,  not  dij^similjir  to  those  produced  by  priisaio 
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almost  black ;  ^  at  others  it  has  retained  its  natural  hue ;  generally  its  pollers 
of  coagulation  have  been  considerably  impaired,  if  not  altogether  lost.^ 

The  appearance  of  the  internal  organs  of  animals  killed  by  chloroform 
has  been  found  to  differ  very  considerably,  in  different  instances ;  and  this 
may  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  individual  >^as  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  vapour.^  Some  observers  have  always  met  with 
tho  lungs  highly  congested;*  others  slightly  so;^  while  others  report  them 
as  perfectly  sound.^  In  some  cases  considerable  cerebral  congestion  has 
existed  ;  in  some  the  membranes  only  exhibited  that  condition ; — sometimes 
serous  effusion  has  taken  place  into  the  ventricles,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
brain ;  ^  occasionally  air-bubbles  have  been  seen  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  as  well  as  in  other  blood-vessels  of  the  body ;  ^  and  in  other  cases  no 

•  Glover's  Experiments  on  Animals,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  tI.  1848,  p.  40.  In  M.  Gong's  fatal 
ease  at  Boulogne,  the  blood  was  '•'•  literalUf  as  black  at  ink."     (Med.  Gar.  toI.  tiI.  1848,  p.  218.) 

•  **  M.  LAssaigne  found  that  in  venous  blood,  before  inhalation  of  ether,  the  clot  was  to  the 
aemm  as  65  to  34 ;  while  after  inhalation,  it  was  as  59  to  40 ;  hence,  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease of  serum."  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iv.  1847,  p.  526.)  Pickford  has  shown  by  his  eiperi- 
ments,  that  the  vapour  of  ether  destroys  to  a  very  great  degree  the  coagulable  property  of  the 
blood.  (See  Brighton  Gaz.  June  3,  1847.)  M.  Gruby,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  says,  that  arterial  blood  remains  red  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but 
becomes  black  under  the  action  of  ether.     (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  v.  1847,  p.  1123.) 

'  I  have  made  no  distinction  between  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether  in  respect  to  their 
effects  upon  the  animal  economy,  for  their  action  seems  to  be  precisely  similar.  **  The  action 
of  chloroform  and  ether  is  essentially  the  same."  (Snow,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vi.  1848,  p.  74.) 
*'  Judging  from  analogy,  the  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform  in  producing  insensibility  appear 
to  me  to  be  precisely  similar."     (Robinson,  Idem,  p.  212.) 

•  Dr.  Glover,  after  injecting  chloroform  into  the  veins,  found  **  the  heart  gorged  with  clotted 
blood,  and  its  irritability  destroyed.  The  lungs  were  congested  to  a  surprising  degree."  I'hese 
experiments  were  performed  so  long  buck  as  1842.  (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol. 
Iviii.  p.  855,  Oct.  1842.)  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  (Lancet,  vol.  i.  1848,  p.  25,)  says,  •*  The  ex- 
aminations [of  the  animals  that  were  destroyed  by  chloroform  in  his  experiments]  prove  that 
blood  almost  black  had  collected  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  great  vessels  connected  with 
those  organs,  to  a  degree  of  intensity  which  was  probably  never  surpassed.  Anything  of  the 
kind  more  striking,  was  probably  never  witnessed  m  post-mortem  examinations."  M.  Amussat 
found,  in  animals  killed  by  ether,  the  arterial  blood  almost  black  and  liquid  ;  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  black  blood ;  the  lungs  throughout  of  a  deep 
red  colour ;  the  liver  and  kidneys  gorged  with  blood ;  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  loaded, 
and  those  of  the  pia  mater  greatly  injected.  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iv.  1847,  p.  879.)  In  Mad. 
Labruin's  case,  (Gaz.  Med.  Oct  20,  1849,)  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  especially  the 
veins  at  the  base,  together  with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  were  gorged  with  black  fluid 
blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  healthy,  but  when  cut  presented  numerous  dark 
bloody  points ;  a  large  quantity  of  serum  filled  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal ; 
the  lungs  were  crepitant  throughout,  and  of  a  greyish  slate  colour.  In  the  case  of  Hannah 
Greener  and  others,  the  lungs  were  highly  congested.     (See  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vii.  1848.  p.  108.) 

•  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Badger,  *'  the  lungs  presented  little  sign  of  congestion."  (Med.  Gaz. 
▼oL  vii.  1 848,  p.  79,  note. ) 

•  •*  The  lungs  seemed  quite  healthy."     (Glover,  loc.  supra  cit.) 

^  In  the  case  of  Hannaii  Greener,  **  the  brain  externally  and  internally  was  more  congested 
than  usual,  and  the  ventricles  contained  rather  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  serum."  (Sir 
John  Fife's  account  of  the  dissection,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vi.  1848,  p.  253.)  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Badger,  **the  membranes  presented  a  congested  appearance, all  over  the  cerebral  mass;  there 
was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  cerebrum,  nor  any  effusion  into  either  ventricle."  (Dr.  ^Vnters' 
Mcount  of  dissection,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vii.  1848,  p.  79.)  In  some  of  Dr.  Glover's  experiments 
there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  bloody  spots  on  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself,  with  much  serum  in  the  ventricles,  and  at  the  bfise.  (See  Exp.  63,  same 
voLp  41.) 

'  In  M.  Gorrd's  case  at  Boulogne  (Mdle.  Stock),  bubbles  of  air  were  found  in  the  veins  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  ophthalmic  veins,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vii.  1848,  p.  212.)  Bubbles  of  air  were  also  discovered 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  which  vessels  continued  more  blood  than  natural,  in  the  case 
of  death  from  chloroform  at  Cincinnati..  (Med.  Gaz,  vol.  viL  1848,  p.  81.)  But  as  in  both  these 
cases  artificial  respiration  had  been  practised,  the  air  might  have  been  forced  into  the  vessels 
by  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  medical  men  to  arrest  the  fatal  termination.  This  hypo- 
thesis, nevertheless,  will  admit  of  a  doubt ;  for  Langenbeck,  after  amputating  a  leg,  whilst 
tying  the  arteries  **  observed  black  blood  and  gas  bubbUs  issuing  from  the  wound."     The 
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part  of  the  cranial  contents  &liDwed  any  deviation  from  the  li  pal  thy  standard.^ 
This  class  of  remedies  seems  to  po(>Bess  the  power>  in  common  with  mme 
narcottce,  of  producitig  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels  throughout  the 
whole  body;^  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances  the  lungs  have  heen  more  or  less  tnrgid ;  that  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  has  been  filled  with  dark,  fluid  blood;  and  that  the  heart  itself  has 
been  softer  than  is  usual,  having  partaken,  no  doubt,  of  the  baneful  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  muscular  structures  in  getieraL  We  may  therefore 
fairly  infer,  that  when  death  has  followed  the  inhalation,  the  fatal  event  has 
happened  either  from  congestion  of  the  lungSj  and  suffocation  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  or  in  consequence  of  direct  paralysis  communicated  to 
that  important  muscular  organ,  in  common  with  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties. That  the  local  application  of  chloroform  to  the  extremities  will  occa- 
sion numbness,  insensibility,  and  paralysis,  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  many  ;^ 
and  that  it  will  put  a  stop  to  its  pulsations,  when  applied  directly  to  the 
denuded  heart  of  the  rabbit  and  the  frog,  the  experiments  conducted  by  Br* 
Snow  distinctly  prove/  When  the  blood,  then,  is  charged  with  a  proportion 
of  vapour  beyond  what  the  life-force  of  the  organ  can  resist,  the  same 
effects  arc  developed,  by  the  poison  acting  from  within,  as  would  show  them- 
selves were  it  applied  to  the  external  surface;  and  to  a  degree  indeed  in- 
tensely greater ;  because  the  coronary  arteries  being  filled  with  the  poisoned 
fluid,  would  carry  their  deadly  freight  throughout  the  whole  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart,  and  thus  cause  it  to  circulate  in  direct  proximity  to  the  ner* 
vous  filaments,  supplying  the  great  centre  of  the  life-sustaining  current:* 
and  these  phenomena  would  appear  equally  in  the  human  subject  as  in  the 
rabbit  and  the  frog.  In  inhalation,  the  first  effects  are  those  of  great  excite- 
ment, on  which  intense  depression  supervenes^  even  to  the  perfect  obliteration 
of  the  vital  energy  of  different  organs  in  succession ;  provided  only  the  ex- 
hibition be  persevered  in  for  a  lengthened  period,  or  the  vapour  be  admin- 
istered in  a  concentrated  condition. 

The  apparent  anomaly,  that  in  some  instances  so  large  a  quantity  has 
been  used  without  producing  any  other  effect  than  that  of  temporary  insen- 
sibility, while  in  others  a  very  small  dose  has  occasioned  coma  and  death, 
can  be  explained  not  only  upon  the  peculiarity  of  constitution  which  rendera 
different  individuals  susceptible  to  the  powers  of  the  medicine  in  various 
degrees ;  but  also  upon  the  principle  of  the  extent  of  the  concentration  in 
which  the  vapour  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air-eel  Is  of  the  lungs. 

died  of  the  effects  of  chloroform»  as  it  is  reported,  in  half  an  hour  *fler  the  operatloo.  **  Tbe 
£amc  occuTfi-f^Dce  took  pliice  Intel j  at  La  Charity,  dut-ing  the  operation  for  excieioD  of  the  1fjw«r 
j&w.  On  eiQinmaticin,  piuch  bUek  and  frothy  blood  w&s  found  in  the  right  heart.'^  (M^di 
Ua%.  ToL  %.  \EbOt  p.  23.)  In  a  case  of  death  aUo  at  Berlin,  where  no  atteinpt  at  restoration 
bj  inflation  appears  to  have  been  made,  '*  tlVc  membranes  of  the  brain  were  sligbtlj  congested  ; 
tb©  larger  veins  contained  pome  air/*  (Med.  Gni.  toI.  i.  ISIjO,  p,  484.) 

*  In  the  ease  of  a  dog  killed  bj  chloroform,  det ailed  to  the  Parisian  Ai^ademj  of  Sciences, 
bj  Dr.  Ployvler,  of  Lii^lei  on  dissection  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  cause  of  death. 
(Med.  Qaz.  toL  ?i  3848,  p.  214.) 

*  One  of  the  **  distinguiehing  characteristics  of  these  subatnnces  (chlorofoTtrij  Ac)  is  tie  re- 
markable power  they  pos!$ess  of  obstructing  the  pulmonic  circulatioo/'  (Glower,  Med.  Oax, 
voL  Tii.  ]843,  p»  42.}  ^*  Tnrgiditj  of  the  capillaries  is  an  effect  of  the  narcotic  poisons/* 
**  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Waklej  ^how  that  «ther  and  chloroform  eanse  distension  of  Uio  ca- 
pillariea  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal  organs.^*     (Sibson,  Med.  Gaf.  toL  fl  1848,  p.  2(i7,) 

'  See  Simpson's  Experiments  on  Animals  as  well  as  the  Human  Subject  (Med.  Qm^.  toL 
rii.  1848,  pp.  tl3,  tt.  *iq^,  and  Knnneley,  RemarkS|  same  Tol.  p»  1094.) 

'  Med.  Gas.  vol  rii.  184@|  pp.  414  and  614,  &c. 

'  ^^  The  blood  passing  into  the  coronary  arterj  is  less  diluted^  is  more  eirongT|'  impregnftied 
with  chloroform  than  ig  the  blood  in  any  otbtr  purt  of  the  Byf^tem,  except  the  lungs."  (.Silieon, 
Med.  Oaa,  ¥oL  tjL  1848,  p.  ]09.) 
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It  has  been  estimated  by  Snow,  that  the  human  system  will  not  bear  more 
than  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  *  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air ;  any  greater  proportion  bringing  danger  and  death.  Mr. 
Cock,  in  his  evidence  respecting  a  fatal  case  that  occurred  at  Guy*s  Hos- 
pital, while  he  was  operating,  the  patient  being  a  very  powerful  man  in  the 
police  force,  stated  that  a  very  small  quantity  had  been  used,  —  not  a  tenth 
part  of  what  had  been  administered  in  other  cases.^ 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  fatal  effects  which  have  in  such 
numerous  instances  followed  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  upon  the  suppo^ 
Bition  that  the  drug  used  has  not  been  properly  prepared,  or  has  been  ren- 
dered impure  by  adulteration.^  But  from  the  analysis  to  which  different 
specimens  have  been  subjected  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places, 
there  seems  little  foundation  for  such  a  charge.  The  samples  furnished  by 
the  London  houses,  at  least  are  as  good  as  any  manufactured  in  the  north.^ 

We  are  told,  that  if  anaesthetic  vapours  be  objected  to  because  of  their 
poisonous  nature,  and  the  danger  which  that  quality  brings  with  it,  we  ought 
therefore  to  banish  opium,  arsenic,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  all  othei 
poisonous  drugs,  from  our  materia  mcdica,  and  cease  to  use  them  as  thera- 
peutic agents.^  But  my  objection  to  employing  chloroform  in  natural  labour 
does  not  rest  merely  upon  the  fact  of  the  capability  it  possesses  to  destroy 
life ;  but  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  kill ;  —  the  instantaneous  vio- 
lence with  which  the  death-blow  is  dealt  —  compared  emphatically  in  a  caso 
quoted  above  to  a  stroke  of  lightning;  —  and  the  total  want  of  command 
which  those  even  experienced  in  its  administration  possess  over  it,  to  avert 
its  dreadful  influence,  when  that  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit.*  Id 
^ving  poisonous  drugs  by  the  mouth,  we  may  watch  their  effects  upon  the 
Frame  hour  by  hour,  and  we  can  stay  our  hand  when  the  condition  we  desire 
to  produce  is  arrived  at.  Not  so  with  these  vapours.  —  Received  into  the 
system  in  the  most  subtle  and  attenuated  form,  through  the  immense  expanse 
of  the  bronchial  cells,  they  are  taken  at  once  into  the  blood,  and  diffused 
with  marvellous  celerity  throughout  the  whole  body ;  and  thus  their  force  is 
applied,  in  the  most  effective  manner  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  to  the 
production  of  their  peculiar  power;  —  a  power  that,  as  I  have  already 
declared,  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  see  exerted,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  destroy  the  physiological  pains  of  parturition. 

There  is,  moreover,  this  material  difference  between  the  hazard  of  exhibit- 
ing poisonous  drugs  through  the  stomach,  and  of  introducing  the  vapour  of 
volatile  substances  into  the  system  by  inhalation.  In  the  former  case  wa 
can  calculate  to  the  minutest  nicety  the  quantity  which  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  absorbent,  and  we  know  by  experience  the  effect  that  will  be  produced. 
But  in  having  recourse  to  inhalation,  although  we  may  measure  accurately 

*  Med.  Times,  Aug.  81,  1850,  p.  229. 
» Med.  Ga«.  ▼ol.  xi.  1850,  p.  39. 

"  **  Chloroform  and  ether  both  produce  convulsive  twitchings  in  some  people ;  other  anses 
tbetics  produce  them  so  strongly  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  medicine.  May  not  this, 
therefore,  be  the  consequence  of  using  chloroform  or  ether  that  has  been  adulterated  ?"  (Wm. 
•Merriman.  Arguments  against  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  Chloroform  in  Midwifery,  p.  18.) 
Simpson  in  his  letter  to  Meigs,  says,  he  had  heard  that  the  chemists  in  America  had  failed  in 
preparing  proper  chloroform. 

*  Snow  (Med.  Times,  Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  229,)  says,  he  does  not  consider  the  deaths  to  havt 
been  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  chlorofofm,  but  to  an  over-dose  being  administered. 

*  Murphy,  Further  Remarks  on  Chloroform  in  Midwifery,  p.  37.  Uird,  Med.  Gas.  vol.  viii. 
1848,  p.  209.     Simpson,  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  £ther,  p.  9,  note. 

*  **  Art  is  powerless  when  dealing  with  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  vapour.  We  have  heard 
of  some  very  narrow  escapes,  even  where  precaution  and  skill  of  the  best  kind  had  been  em 
pluyed  iu  its  admiuistratiou."     (Kditor,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vii.  1818,  pp.  08.  69.) 
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the  quantity  of  liquid  we  employ,  we  have  no  means  of  testing  the  actual 
quantity  of  the  deadly  vapour  received  into  the  body ;  and  we  possess  but 
little  power  of  control  over  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. Could  these  circumstances  be  regulated  by  the  same  precision  as  is 
applicable  to  minute  doses  of  violent  poison,  when  swallowed!^  the  practice 
of  employing  anaesthetic  vapours  would  be  deprived  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  its  dangers. 

In  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,^  Dr.  Simpson,  as  one  of  his 
rules  for  the  employment  of  etherization  in  Surgery,  says,  ^^  And  with  the 
same  view  the  primary  stage  of  exhilaration  should  be  entirely  avoided,  or 
at  least  reduced  to  the  shortest  possible  limit,  by  impregnating  the  respired 
air  as  fully  with  the  ether-vapour  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  by  allowing 
it  to  pass  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  as*  rapidly  and  at  once  to  superin- 
duce its  complete  and  anaesthetic  effect."  And  writing  to  the  Medical 
Gazette,^  after  repeating  this  injunction,  he  adds,  ^'In  fulfilling  these  indica- 
tions, the  employment  of  chloroform  evidently  offers  great  and  decided 
advantages,  in  rapidity,  facility,  and  efficiency,  over  the  employment  of 
ether."  This  recommendation  is  put  forth  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
avoiding  those  flights  of  excitement,  those  embarrassing  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  and  those  alarming  convulsive  seizures  of  the  whole  frame,  which 
almost  all  the  writers  upon  etherization  have  recorded  as  not  unfrequently 
showing  themselves  during  the  transit  from  the  first  to  the  third  degree  of 
narcotism ;  and  since  in  this  paper  published  in  the  Gazette,  Dr.  Simpson 
speaks  of  the  administration  of  chloroform  in  labour,  and  informs  us  that  he 
*^  has  employed  it  in  obstetric  practice  with  entire  success,"  we  may  presume 
that  these  instructions  are  calculated  to  apply  to  obstetric  as  well  as  to  sur- 
gical cases.  If  so,  with  the  many  instances  before  our  eyes  in  which  it  has 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  when  given  in  a  concentrated  form, — with  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Snow  in  regard  to  its  cumulative  properties, — with  the  acknowledged 
admission  that  the  female  constitution  is  more  susceptible  of  its  influence 
than  that  of  men, — that  the  more  delicate  the  subject  the  more  easily 
affected, — and  that  at  no  period  of  life  is  the  nervous  system  in  a  more 
impressible  state  than  during  labour,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  such  sweep- 
ing and  unqualified  advice  carries  with  it  a  most  impolitic  and  dangerous 
doctrine. 

Dr.  Simpson  continues,  "  Generally  a  snoring  sleep  very  speedily  super- 
venes ;  and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  a  perfect  test  of  the  superinduction  of 
complete  insensibility."  This  "snoring  sleep"  is  the  evidence  of  an  op- 
pressed brain,  and  is  akin  to  the  stertor  of  apoplexy ;  as  is  the  insensibility 
to  the  coma  of  that  formidable  disease.^  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
immunity  from  peril  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  administration  of  chlo- 
roform in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Simpson,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  counsel  above 
tendf  red  to  the  general  profession,  as  liable  to  lead  to  very  disastrous  results. 

It  )tas  been  advanced,  indeed,  that  as  the  artificial  state  of  society  in 
which  we  now  live,  and  the  high  degree  of  civilization  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  have  increased  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  childbirth,  together 
with  the  pains  attendant,  so  that  process,  even  when  most  easy  and  least 
perilous,  is  not  to  be  regarded  under  existing  circumstances  as  altogether 
normal,  but  as  deviating  very  considerably  from  a  natural  condition  ;  nor  the 
pain  as  purely  physiological,  but  as  partaking  very  much  of  a  pathological 

•  Sept  1847,  p.  155.  •  Vol.  t.  1847.  p.  937. 

*  **  In  a  pnifound  state  of  narcotism  the  symptoms  often  exactly  resemble  those  of  apoplexy." 
(f>Mw,  Med.  Gasette,  Dec.  19th,  1851,  p.  1054.) 
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f^haracter ; '  and  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  pathological  pain  should  be 
relieved,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  us  to  remove  the  sufferings  of  the  woman  in  labour. 

But  the  very  argument  thus  adduced  in  favour  of  the  exhibition  of  anies- 
thetics  under  labour,  forms  to  my  mind  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  that 
could  be  brought  forward  against  their  employment,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
inducing  complete  insensibility.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  high  degree 
of  civilization  has  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  pains,  as  well  as  the  perils  of 
child-birth ;  but  it  also  renders  more  acute  the  nervous  sensibilities.  It  is 
the  delicate  and  sensitive  woman  who  is  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
ansBsthetic  vapours,  as  admitted  by  Dr.  Murphy ;  and  in  the  same  ratio  as 
civilization  has  engendered  in  her  frame  a  greater  susceptibility  to  external 
impressions,  it  has  also  added  to  the  peril  she  must  encounter  from  the 
poisonous  powers  of  these  destructive  drugs. 

Much  misapprehension  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  especially 
the  female  portion  of  it,  regarding  the  character  of  anaesthetic  inhalation, 
and  the  direct  effects  which  the  vapour  occasions,  by  the  fervency  with  which 
its  virtues  have  been  proclaimed,  and  by  the  erroneous  qualities  attributed 
to  it. 

Those  who  have  come  forward  as  the  chief  advocates  for  anaesthetics  under 
labour,  have  either  entirely  denied,^  or  maintained  an  undisturbed  silence  in 
respect  to  their  intoxicating  properties.  The  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  their  action  was  merely  soporific  and  anaesthetic ; — they  have  been  told 
that  "  in  most  cases  the  mothers,  after  delivery,  on  waking  from  their  anses- 
thelic  sleep,  have  expressed  surprise  at  their  own  feelings  of  strength  and 
perfect  well-being:'*^ — that  the  patient  "stated  her  sensations  to  be  those 
of  awaking  from  a  very  comfortable  sleep ;" — that  "  on  awaking  she  declared 
she  had  been  sleeping  refreshingly  ;** — that  "  she  awoke  altogether  unaware 
that  her  child  was  born;"*  —  and  by  another  writer,  that  **8he  lay  asleep 
while  her  child  was  being  born,  and  did  not  wake  for  five  minutes  after  her 
delivery  :"*  thus  the  true  condition  into  which  the  patients  have  been  thrown, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  they  have  incurred,  have  been  carefully  kept  from 
view. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  great  bait  to  offer,  and  a  great  boon  to  promise  to  a 
woman  who  is  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  her  approaching  confinement, 
— that  she  is  to  be  lulled  into  a  sweet,  quiet,  placid  sleep ;  —  to  be  perfectly 
unconscious  of  all  the  distress  and  suffering  attendant  on  her  labour;  —  and 
to  be  recalled  to  the  world  only  by  the  grateful  cries  of  her  infant.  But  if 
the  case  were  put  fairly  and  honestly  before  them  ;  —  if  they  were  informed 
that  they  might  probably  be  made  ''^  dead-drunk^' ^  but  must  certainly  ^e 
reduced  to  that  condition  which  the  law  designates  as  "  drunk  and  incapable^*  " 
how  many,  it  may  be  asked,  of  our  high-born  dames,  —  how  many  a  woman 
possessing  common  feeling, — how  many  indeed  removed  above  the  very  lowest 

'  Murphy,  Further  Observations  on  Chloroform  in  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  43 ;  see 
also  Med.  Oaz.  vol.  viii.  1848,  p.  200. 

*  Murphy,  Further  Observations  on  Chloroform  in  Midwifery,  p.  34 ;  Clendon  on  the  Use  of 
Chloroform  in  Dental  Surgery,  p.  11. 

*  Simpson's  Amesthetio  Midwifery,  p.  13. 

*  Simpson's  Remarks  on  the  Superinduction  of  Anaesthesia  in  Labour,  pp.  IC,  17,  &c.,  &o. 
I  Murphy,  Further  Observations  on  Chloroform  in  Midwifery,  p.  17. 

**  To  be  insensible  from  whisky,  and  gin,  and  brandy,  and  wine,  and  beer,  and  ether,  and 
chloroform,  is  to  be  what,  in  the  world,  is  called  dead-drunk."     (^leigs,  p.  318.) 

*  Snow,  see  above,  p.  159,  M.  Valleiz,  physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  speaking  of  the  second 
degree  of  narcotism,  says:  *'  It  is  a  true  delirium,  absolutely  like  that  of  drunkennei>s. "  (See 
Med.  Gax.  vol.  vil  1848,  p.  805.) 
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orders  of  society,  wotild  be  found  to  aTail  themselves  of  the  immiuiitj  from 
suffering  which  anassthetics  hold  ont,  at  snch  a  price,  and  at  such  a  saorifiee 
of  moral  obligations  7  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  I  may  add  also,  hoping, 
for  the  honour  of  female  nature,  that  those  who  have  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal have  been  betrayed  into  acquiescence  by*  the  belief  that  they  wero  to 
be  merely  steeped  in  sleep,  and  not  drowned  in  intoxication*  And  y«t 
nothing  seems  more  clear  than  that  they  must  be  cast  into  the  intense  stape- 
faction  of  drunkenness,  before  they  can  be  rendered  oblivious  to  the  mental 
anxieties  and  corporeal  sufferings  incidental  to  their  situation. 

I  must  repeat  emphatically,  that  this  state  is  not  sleep,  but  dnmkenness; 
— the  only  kind  of  sleep,  if  sleep  it  can  be  called,  in  die  least  degree  analo- 
gous to  it,  is  that  death-like  insensibility  into  which  a  person  is  hurled  whea 
stupefied  by  spirituous  liquors;  —  a  state  but  little  removed  from  apoplexy; 
and  which  indeed  in  very  many  instances  has  eventuated  in  a  seiiure  of  that 
dreadful  malady.  Even  from  the  stupor  induced  by  opium,  a  patient  can  be 
roused  by  loud  and  sudden  noise, — as  the  firing  of  a  pistol, — or  by  violent 
usage ;  but  no  power  on  earth  could  recall  to  his  senses  and  sensibifitiea  ono^ 
overwhelmed  by  the  deadening  influence  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  so 
long  as  it  retains  within  its  grasp  the  unconscious  victim  of  its  irresiBtible 
might. 

In  this  difference  resides  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  sleep  and 
stupefaction  occasioned  by  anaesthetics: — from  sleep  the  slumberer  may  be 
awoke  at  pleasure ;  —  the  stupefaction  of  ether-inhalation  cannot  be  shaken 
off  at  all,  but  will  continue  until  the  system,  having  gradually  released  itself 
from  the  oppressing  incubus,  is  again  rendered  free  for  the  reception  of  te- 
ternal  impressions,  by  the  liberation  of  the  vapour  from  the  blood,  and  its 
entire  extravasation  from  the  body.^ 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  objections,  to  adduce  that  the  influence  of  a  stimu- 
lating vapour,  when  taken  into  the  system  by  the  lungs  is  as  soon  dissipated 
as  it  was  speedily  established ;  while  it  is  both  longer  in  acting  and  more 
persistent  when  imbibed  by  the  stomach.  We  have  evidence  enough  to 
prove  that  the  effects  are  exactly  the  same,  so  long  as  they  last,  in  which- 
ever way  it  may  be  received  into  the  blood ; — that  the  same  stages  are  gone 
through  except  in  those  cases  where  instantaneous  death  results ;  and  that 

*  *'  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  of  astonishment  which  seises  npon  me  when  I  ret4  the  detefls 
of  cases  of  midwifery  that  haye  been  treated  daring  the  profonnd  drunkennets  of  etheritmtioiL" 
(Meigs,  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  818.)  "Chloroform  is  not  a  sporifio;  and  I  see  in  the  mmo 
tliesia  it  superinduces,  a  state  of  the  nerrous  system  in  nowise  differing  ttom  the  anarthetto 
results  of  alcoholic  potations,  sare  in  the  suddenness  and  transitiTeness  of  its  Sflflneiioe.'* 
(Meigs  to  Simpson,  eod.  heo,  p.  824.)  **  Exhilaration  is  followed  by  excitement,— ezoitement 
by  cerebral  disturbance ;  at  this  time  the  person  affected  reyels  in  the  absurdities  of  aooia] 
intoxication."  (Sibson,  Med.  Gas.  toL  tI.  1848,  p.  267.)  Dr.  Simpson  himself  eren  aoknow* 
ledges  the  identity  between  drunken  stupor  and  the  insensibility  ttom  anesthetio  Tapouri,  fai 
the  following  passage  (On  Inhalation  of  Ether,  p.  7) :  —  **  Deneux  mentions  a  faot  atiU  mora 
in  point,  because  in  it  the  analogy  with  the  operation  of  ether  is  still  stronger,  or,  indeed^  m 
vkniieal.  *■  A  woman,'  says  he.  *  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Amiens,  in  a  comatose  state, 
in  coiisctiuence  of  her  taking  spirituous  liquors  since  the  commencement  of  labour.  She  was 
delivered  naturally  in  this  Ktate,  and  slept  for  some  time  after  delivery.  The  woman,  on 
awakiug,  much  surprised  at  finding  her  delivery  completed,  congratulated  herself  on  having 
yriiulf  so  happy  a  diicorfin/,  and  declared  she  would  make  use  of  U^  if  she  had  again  occasion."  This 
is  exactly  what  Dr.  Simpson,  pax.^im,  avers,  that  the  patients  who  have  been  placed  under 
chloroform  in  labour  by  himself,  have  determined  upon  also.  Yet,  with  the  admission  above 
given,  he  persists  iu  wishing  us  to  believe  that  the  anrosthetic  state  is  **  refreshing  sleep."  A 
case  communicated  to  Med.  Gaz.  (vol.  xii.  1851,  p.  075)  by  Dr.  Alf.  Taylor,  in  which  a  young 
man  had  swallowed  four  ounces  of  chlonform  at  one  draught, —  and  whose  life  very  nearly  fell 
a  sacrifice, —  teaches  us  that  the  symptoms,  when  this  drug  is  swallowed  as  a  liquid^  are  not 
chose  of  anaesthesia,    but  exactly  rei^embIe  the  phenomena  produced  by  alcoholic  poisoning. 
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ihe  organs  of  thought  and  feeling  are  reduced  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
senseless  condition.  **  No  reasoning, — no  argumentation  is  strong  enough 
to  point  out  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair's  discrimination  between  them, — except 
that  the  volatility  of  one  of  the  agents,  or  its  diffusibility  as  a  stimulant 
narcotic,  enables  it  sooner  to  produce  its  intoxicating  effect,  which  is  sooner 
recovered  from.'** 

Every  day  it  is  happening  that  women  are  delivered  without  painful  sensa- 
tion,— ^ander  a  condition  that  produces  a  natural  anaesthesia, — as  well  as 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  progress  and  termination  of  their  labour : 
— ^I  mean  when  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  or  that  more  frequent  form  in 
which  this  dreadful  disease  shows  itself  when  it  makes  its  onslaught  during 
labour,  —  puerperal  convulsions.*  And  the  profession,  without  exception, 
regard  the  state  of  insensibility  into  which  a  patient  under  such  circumstances 
is  thrown,  with  pity,  horror,  and  alarm.  Is  there  so  much  difference  between 
the  insensibility  produced  by  the  one  cause,  and  that  occasioned  by  the  other, 
that  we  should  look  upon  the  one  with  such  anxiety  and  apprehension,  while 
we  are  not  only  to  accustom  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  other  as  perfectly  free 
from  all  kinds  of  danger,^  but  are  urged  to  induce  it  voluntarily,  and  to  glory 
in  the  power  we  possess  of  annihilating  for  a  time  the  proudest  and  choicest 
characteristics  of  humanity?  For  myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  would 
almost  as  soon,  provided  I  had  the  power,  procure  insensibility  through  the 
one  as  through  the  other  agency. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  I  should  sanction 
etherization  in  labour  to  the  production  of  insensibility,  even  where  instru- 
ments are  required  to  finish  the  delivery.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Meigs*  in 
the  belief,  that  if  the  patient  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain,  we  might  un- 
consciously do  much  injury  with  our  instruments ;  but  another  and  a  stronger 
reason  would  incline  me  not  even  to  admit  it  here.  Under  obstetric  opera- 
tions, we  are  told  the  patient  must  be  thrown  into  as  deep  a  state  of  coma 
as  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  surgery.®  Now  as  I  believe  the  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  parturient  woman  to  be  greater  than  under  any 
other  circumstances ; — as  I  consider  that  the  impression  made  by  anaesthetic 
vapours  would  be  more  violent,  and  especially  more  lasting,  in  her  case, 
although  it  might  not  be  immediately  more  evident ;  I  should  fear  that  they 
would  possess  an  influence  over  her  more  dangerous  than  they  would  exert 
upon  less  vivid  sensibilities.  There  are  only  one  or  two  contingencies,  in- 
deed, to  which  I  could  imagine  the  propriety  of  placing  a  patient  completely 
under  their  influence  applicable: — Suppose,  for  instance,  the  foetus  lay 
transversely  in  utero,  the  membranes  perhaps  having  been  ruptured  for  some 
hours,  if  the  patient  obstinately  refused  to  submit  to  delivery,  as  I  have 
known  the  case ; — if  she  were  very  boisterous  and  riotous,  and  would  neither 
be  persuaded  nor  controlled,  I  should  deem  it  my  duty,  notwithstanding,  to 
deliver  her,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  to  preserve  the  child,  if  still  alive ; 
and  if  that  could  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
employ  etherization,  and  take  advantage  of  the  quiescence  then  induced,  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  operation : — ^being  thus  driven  to  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  preferring  the  dangers  of  chloroform  to  the  chance  of  seeing  the 

'  Meigs,  p.  818.  ■  See  the  Subject  **  Paerpcral  Convulsions"  in  this  work. 

"  See  the  letters  of  different  practitioners  in  Simpson's  •♦  Anaesthetic  Midwifery*." 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  32«>. 

*  •'  When  induced  for  operative  purposes  in  midwifery,  the  anocsthetio  Mata  should  be  as 
complete  and  profound  as  when  it  is  induced  for  operative  purposes  in  surgery."  (Simpson'* 
Anoesthetic  Midwifery,  p.  17.) 
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uterus  rupture,  or  the  womftD  sink  firom  the  ezhauatioii  of  firmtlew  and  tuh 
exertion.  The  same  principle  might  guide  me  abo  in  some  other  operatifa 
cases  of  the  same  kind^  suoh  as  where  the  forceps  were  required,  and  their 
application  perseveringly  resisted.  But  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  ohsteb- 
ric  medicine,  I  should  reject  the  haiardous  co-operation  of  ansdsthetic  TaponrB 
as  I  would  in  the  more  natural  and  common  cases. 

Of  ether-inhalation  in  the  operations  of  surgery,  it  is  probably  not  for 
me  to  speak,  nor  do  I  wish  to  trespass  on  a  province  that  does  not  imme- 
diately belong  to  that  branch  of  the  profession  of  which  diis  Tolume  treats. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  even  here  it  would  be  well  if  the  means  wero 
restricted  to  the  capital  operations,  and  omitted  in  those  of  minor  importance. 

Dr.  Simpson  avers'  that  'Uhe  London  physicians  have,  on  seveoral  occa- 
sions, specially  distinguished  themselves  by  their  determined  and  prejudiced 
opposition  to  all  innovations  in  practice  not  originating  among  themselves.'* 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  justice,  and  will  say  nothing  of  the  liberali^  of  this 
charge ; — at  least  in  reference  to  recent  times ;  and,  for  myself,  I  can  troly 
affirm,  that  the  sentiments  I  hold  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  ansesthetie 
vapours  in  labour  have  no  foundation  in  prejudice;  tnat  is,  they  are  not  ooa- 
clusions  arrived  at  without  thought  and  examination ;  for  I  have  given  the 
subject  constant,  deep,  and  anxious  consideration ;  and  have  canvassed  its 
merits  with  the  ardent  desire  to  become  a  convert  to  the  use  of  these  means^ 
if  I  could  conscientiously  do  so.  I  have  had  the  advantage  also  of  a  long 
correspondence  with  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  proposer  of  die  measure, 
who  has  paid  me  the  compliment  of  taking  much  trouble  to  bring  me  over  to 
his  way  of  thinking.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  seen  the  least  reason  to  alter 
the  opinions  I  at  first  entertained, — ^that,  before  anaesthetics  can  be  intro* 
duced  for  the  relief  of  the  ordinary  pains  of  child-birth,  it  must  be  proves 
incontcstably,  that  they  are  invariably  safe  both  to  the  mother  and  her  infant. 

After  what  has  been  advanced  above,  together  with  the  many  cases  of 
death  from  chloroform  that  have  come  before  the  public  at  different  times, 
no  candid  and  unbiassed  mind  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  %ome  degree  of  hasard 
must  always  attend  on  its  exhibition,  if  carried  as  far  as  the  most  zealous 
of  its  supporters  advocate;  and  I  think  I  may  fearlessly  assert,  that  no 
medical  man  is  justified  in  increasing,  even  to  the  least  amount,  the  dangers 
tliut  hover  around  a  parturient  woman,  when  the  object  to  be  gained  is 
merely  to  cancel  the  physiological  pains  of  labour,  the  effects  of  which  pass 
ivnwj  almost  simultaneously  with  the  suffering  itself,  and  which,  it  is 
acknowledged,  leave  behind  them  such  faint  traces  of  their  ever  having 
exi8ted.^ 

I  trust  that  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  interest  it  has  excited  in 
tho  mind,  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  the  profession,  and  the  practical  object 
with  which  this  work  was  written,  will  plead  as  my  excuse  for  having  dis- 
cussed it  80  much  at  length,  and  with  so  much  minuteness.^ 

'  Aiursthstic  Mitl.  p.  o7,  note.  The  learned  professor  seems  to  have  inoculated  some  of  his 
ootomponiries  of  tho  nunlern  Athens  with  his  feelings  on  the  suhject.  For  Mr.  Carmichael 
Soott,  writinjr  to  tho  F.ditor  of  tho  Modical  Gazette,  suvs:  "The  Edinburgh  practitioners  only 
Ifiugh  at  our  lionih)ii  projudices  and  ohjoctions  to  it  [chloroform  in  labour],  knowing  as  they 
tjo,  from  abunchiiit  oxporionce,  that  there  is  no  fvundation  whatever  for  any  of  them."  lie  then 
iiidulgos  in  H  little  sly  sarcasm,  at  tho  expense  of  the  profession  in  London,  by  remarking: 
••  r.iit,  at  tho  same  tiino.  no  one  womlors  that  such  objections  and  prejudices  are  current  in 
Lond.ui."     ^Vol.  X.  is:>().  p.  .SI.) 

•  Vido  fuyrt),  p.  1«>1,  toxt  and  note. 

•Since  tho  alM»vo  paper  was  penned,  much  additional  information  has  been  gained  respecting 
Die  action  of  chlori>form  ;  and  many  more  deaths  have  been  recorded  as  having  happened  under 
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Pt  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  after  the  perusal  of  the  author's  powerful 
and  eloquent  philippic  against  anaesthesia,  that  we  presume  to  differ  from 
some  of  the  views  there  laid  down,  especially  as  in  so  doing  we  place  our- 
Belves  also  in  antagonism  with  two  of  our  most  eminent  authorities,^  who  aro 
of  American  midwifery  "  facile  principes.**  To  be  trammelled  by  the  preju- 
dices and  opinions  of  others,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  "ipse  dixit**  of  any 
personage,  be  he  ever  so  eminent,  is  unworthy  of  a  rational  being.  Nothing 
80  much  retards  our  progress  in  solid  knowledge  as  that  which  leads  a  man 
indolently  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  his  own  observation  and  reason,  and  adopt 
servilely  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  applicability  of  anaesthesia  in  labour  is  a  problem  which  the  statistics 
of  Great  Britain  and  this  country  have  already  solved.  The  question  still 
in  dispute  is,  whether  the  benefits  accruing  from  this  practice  are  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  incurring  the  risks  which  may  arise  from  its  employment. 
We  desire  to  confine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  ether,  and  announce,  in  limine, 
that  our  limits  are  not  such  as  will  allow  of  a  refutation  seriatim  of  the  differ- 
ent positions  assumed  by  the  author ;  but  merely  state,  laying  aside  all  theo- 
retical discussion,  to  what  conclusions  the  employment  of  this  agent  has  led 
OS,  and  those  of  our  respected  colleagues  who  have  tried  it. 

To  those  conversant  with  medical  literature,  it  is  well  known  that,  from  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  down  to  the  first 
introduction  of  anaesthesia,  that  every  novelty  presented  to  the  medical 
public  has  met  with  an  opposition  that  has  often  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  its 
progress.  The  resistance,  therefore,  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia,  is 
only  another  proof  that  each  successive  generation  carries  along  with  it  some 

its  administration ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  surgeons  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  under  painful  operations. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  obstetric  practice,  my  own  more  recent  experience  confirms 
the  opinion  set  forth  in  the  text,  that  no  small  degree  of  alleyiation  to  the  pains  of  labour  may 
indeed  be  procured  without  placing  the  patient  so  completely  under  its  influence  as  we  were 
taught  to  believe  necessary  on  its  first  introduction.  Sensibility  may  be  greatly  blunted  with- 
out destroying  consciousness ;  and  thus  a  soothing  effect  may  be  attained,  while  the  integrity 
of  the  mind  is  preserved  nearly  perfect.  So  that,  when  intrusted  to  judicious  hands,  one 
chief  objection  to  the  practice  vanishes ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  sufi'ering  is  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  advantage  gained,  the  cautious  administration  of  anaesthetic  vapours  may 
perhaps  be  permitted. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  in  limine  by  a  serious  obstacle  ;  for,  before  we  can  assure  our- 
B«lveB  that  we  really  possess  the  power  of  invariably  producing  only  a  mitigated  impression, 
we  ought  to  determine  whether  we  can  calculate  on  the  inhalation  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
Tapoor  being  universally  attended  with  the  same  phenomena  in  every  patient  subjected  to  its 
use.  We  know  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  but  that  difi'ercnt  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
■ame  individual  on  different  occasions,  are  afi'ected  by  the  same  quantity  of  vapour,  inhaled 
within  the  same  period  of  time,  in  a  manner  so  various  as  to  create  both  surprise  and  per- 
plexity.  We  have  learned  also  that  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  not  confined  either  to  the 
quantity  inhaled,  or  to  the  time  during  which  the  inhalation  lasts ;  but  that  the  degree  of  con- 
centration in  which  the  vapour  is  received  into  the  lungs,  is  the  most  material  of  all  the  oircum- 
stances  that  regulate  its  potency. 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  we  are  very  liable  to  be  defeated  in  our 
attempts  to  insure  only  a  moderated  efi'ect:  that  although  we  may  desist  from  further  appli- 
cation at  the  moment  when  we  expect  a  particular  state  of  insensibility  has  been  arrived  at, 
we  may,  nevertheless,  have  already  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  safety ;  and  we  may  have 
impressed  the  patient's  system  to  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  extent.  The  probability,  or  even 
possibility,  of  such  an  occurrence,  would  inculcate  the  utmost  circumspection  in  our  dealings 
with  this  treacherous  drug. 

Though  it  may  be  seen  by  the  sentiments  just  expressed,  that  my  opinions  regarding  the 
exhibition  of  chloroform  in  labour  have  undergone  a  modification,  to  a  certain  extent,  since  I 
first  wrote  upon  the  subject ;  I  have  nevertheless  thought  it  as  well  to  publish  the  original 
paper  as  it  then  appeared,  and  to  add  these  few  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  slight  alteration 
that  has  taken  place  in  my  views. 

*  Professors  Meigs  and  Hodge. 
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prominent  trait  of  the  preceding  one ;  and  hence  it  is  not  anrpriibg  that 
the  modem  Nestors  proclaim  loudly  from  their  roatnuoBy  ^i>eleiiaa  ail 

anaesthesia." 

It  has  always  been  conudered  necessary  in  the  employment  of  orory 
therapeutical  a^ent,  that  a  certiun  discrimination  should  he  exercised  as  to 
the  amount  of  its  dose,  as  to  its  applicability  to  the  case  in  question,  andaa 
to  any  circumstance  contra-indicating  its  use  ^  thus  opium  is  pven  to  pro* 
duce  sleep,  and  to  quiet  an  undue  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tern ;  and  yet  no  one  would  administer  an  opiate  in  an  over-dose,  in  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  Some  judgment  must  bo  used  aa 
to  the  quantity  to  be  employed,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  case  in  pcnnt.  Wa 
ask  whether  the  same  care  has  attended  the  administration  of  ether. 

Since  it  was  first  presented  as  a  dierapeutical  agent,  it  has  been  employad 
far  and  wide  in  every  country,  without  special  reference  to  its  dose,  or  to 
any  idiosyncracies  precluding  its  use.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other 
medicinal  agent  which  has  in  so  brief  a  time  had  so  extended  a  ran^  The 
reason  is  obvious  —  its  great  object  was  the  annihilation  of  pauu  The 
afflicted  from  all  quarters  and  in  all  climes  considered  this  the  groal 
^'  Eureka,"  the  only  veritable  Leth^  in  whose  soothing  draughts  ihnre  was  m 
balm  for  every  woe.  And  yet,  with  this  unjustifiable  abuse  of  a  most  prioe- 
less  gift  —  with  ignorance  and  charlatanry  running  riot  about  it  on  every 
side  —  with  powerful  enemies  skulkmff  around  and  treasuring  the  record  of 
every  offence,  however  trivial,  of  which  it  miffht  be  convicted,  renrdless 
as  to  whether  the  evil  lay  in  itself  or  the  want  ofjudgment  in  its  employment 
— still,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  fatal  issues  arising  from  its  improper 
use  are  like  iBneas's  ships,  ^*  Apparent  rari  Kantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  any  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  the  Materif 
Medica,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  weighed  in  the  same  balance 
with  anaesthetics,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  relative  frequency  of 
their  employment,  they  will  be  found  sadly  wanting.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses 
but  we  peruse  the  record  of  some  sudden  death  from  opium ;  and  while  even 
such  palpable  evidences  of  the  perils  of  this  all-potent  remedy  are  pouring  in 
upon  us,  many  a  patient  sinks  into  an  untimely  grave  under  the  use  of  a  nar- 
cotic in  a  threatening  meningeal  affection !  Many  and  many  a  litde  sufferer, 
^'unhonoured  and  unsung,"  sleeps  away  its  tiny  existence  under  a  oom- 
posing  draught  administered  by  some  ignorant  or  inexperienced  hand !  Thou- 
sands of  useful  members  of  society,  attacked  by  that  ruthless  destroyer,  the 
cholera,  and  struggling  from  its  icy  grasp  with  herculean  visour,  fall  under 
the  accumulative  influence  of  those  opiate  draughts,  which,  destined  to  repd 
the  enemy,  shelter  it  under  another  form !    No  records  remain  of  such  casea 

—  the  earth  covers  its  victims,  and  with  them  the  means  by  which  they  fell 

—  and  yet  we  know  not  the  rude  hand  that  would  thrust  this  heavenly 
balm  from  the  Materia  Medica !  ^*  Est  modus  in  rebus  "  is  the  golden  rule 
which  should  guide  those  to  whom  are  committed  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race.  The  sound  discretion  which  prevents  the  well-educated  phy- 
sician from  interfering  in  every  malady  of  the  human  frame  —  from  admin- 
istering a  dose  for  every  ache — should  guide  the  experienced  surgeon  in  the 
use  of  his  aiucsthetics.  There  are  idiosyncracies,  predispositions,  and  tem- 
peraments, which  may  modify  the  employment  of  every  medicinal  agent. 
There  are  risks  to  be  incurred  in  the  use  of  certain  potent  agents,  which 
would  not  justify  their  employment,  unless  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
were  paramount  to  the  perils  incurred.  Such  instances,  we  believe,  are  of 
every-day  occurrence  in  a  surgical  career,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  an  obste 
trical  one. 
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It  is  not  many  years  since  the  first  authorities  in  England  announced  that, 
as  in  natural  labour  nature  was  competent  to  deliver  the  foetus,  so  the  same 
natural  powers  were  adequate  to  expel  the  placenta ;  and  the  edict  went 
forth  never  to  interfere  with  the  latter  —  to  leave  it  to  nature.  But  expe- 
rience showed  that  in  some  cases  when  the  placenta  was  left  to  be  expelled  by 
the  natural  efforts,  fatal  consequences  occured  —  floodings  took  place ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  placenta  was  long  retained,  it  could  not  afterwards  be 
abstracted.  It  seems,  therefore,  now  agreed  upon,  that  though  we  should 
not  rudely  and  injudiciously  tear  away  the  placenta,  still,  circumstances  may 
often  render  artificial  assistance  necessary,  although  occasionally  attended 
with  risks. 

Another  and  more  striking  analogy  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  admin- 
istration of  ergot ;  a  remedy  most  potent  and  most  beneficial  when  properly 
employed,  but  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences  when  ignorantly  and  im- 
properly administered.  Even  the  author  himself  lays  down  the  most  posi- 
tive rules  as  to  its  employment.  ''  It  must  not  be  thought  of  where  any  dis- 
proportion exists  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  pelvic  cavity — where 
there  is  any  disposition  to  rigidity  of  the  parts  —  where  there  is  any  mal- 
position of  the  head ;  it  must  only  be  given  where  there  is  a  torpid,  feeble 
state  of  uterine  action.*'  And  now  we  leave  it  to  any  candid  obstetrician  to 
state  how  often  he  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  all  these  conditions,  and 
whether  the  majority  of  those  who  employ  this  drug  are  always  certain 
that  all  these  conditions  pre-exist  to  justify  its  use.  We  may,  guided  by 
those  lights  which  science  has  shed  upon  us,  act  to  the  best  of  our  under- 
standing ;  but  even  then,  in  many  cases,  exceedingly  great  risks  are  incurred. 
And  no  one  who  has  practised  any  length  of  time  in  this  country  will 
deny  that  the  disastrous  effects  he  has  seen  produced  by  ergot  will  com- 

Eare  in  number  and  fatality  with  those  of  anaesthetic  agents ;  and  yet  we 
ear  of  no  proscription  as  regards  ergot ;  only  great  cautions  are  given  as 
to  its  employment.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  author  asserts 
that  "  before  anaesthetics  can  be  introduced  for  the  relief  of  the  ordinary 
pains  of  child-birth,  it  must  be  proved  incontestibly  that  they  are  invariably 
safe  both  to  the  mother  and  her  infant."  It  is  strange  how  little  this  rule  is 
followed  in  regard  to  ergot,  for  the  employment  of  which  he  is  a  strong 
advocate.  Its  baneful  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  foetus  are  not  mentioned ;  ^ 
and  yet  the  evil  influences  of  this  drug  have  been  such  as  to  cause  many 
distinguished  obstetricians  to  abandon  it  altogether,  except  in  cases  where 
the  child  is  known  to  be  dead,  or  when  employed  as  an  agent  to  induce  pre- 
mature labour.  Although  these  points  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  text,  yet,  if 
we  refer  to  the  "  History  of  Ergot,'*  contained  in  the  appendix,  we  shall  find 
evidence  enough  brought  forward  to  prove  the  injurious  effects  of  this  drug 
upon  the  foetus. 

In  reference  to  the  intoxicating  agency  of  ether,  upon  which  the  author 
lays  so  much  stress,  we  will  only  remark  that  we  are  not  aware  that  much 
importance  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  peculiar  organs  affected  by 
a  drug,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  was  accomplished,  provided  its 
object  was  a  legitimate  one. 

We  can  see  no  greater  impropriety  in  producing  sleep,  or  relief  from  pain, 
by  exhibiting  a  medicine  through  the  lungs,  than  by  giving  it  by  the  mouth. 
Whether  to  drowse  with  opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  belladonna,  or  cannabis 
indica,  &c.,  to  be  made  insensible  from  whiskey  and  brandy  in  typhus  and 

*  In  80  cases  of  labour  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  in  which  ergot  was  given,  only  10  of  the  80 
children  were  born  alive,  although,  according  to  the  rule  there  practijted,  the  vitality  of  U|9 
ehild  was  am;ertained  before  the  drug  waa  administered. 
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typhoid  fever,  to  be  narcotised  by  stramonium  or  tobacco  in  asthma,  or  to 
sink  into  happy  oblivion  under  ether,  constitute  different  shades  of  criminality 
or  '*  sacrifices  of  moral  obligation,**  we  leave  to  those  accustomed  to  split 
hairs  in  theological  disquisitions ;  for  our  own  part,  we  are  content  to  recog- 
nise in  all  these  agencies  boons,  inestimable  boons,  from  the  hands  of  a 
beneficent  Providence,  the  improper  or  illegitimate  use  of  which  constitutes 
the  crime,  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  their  employment.  Would  it  not, 
perhaps,  be  more  consistent  with  a  high  standard  of  moral  obligation,  for 
those  practitioners  who  have  such  extreme  qualms  of  conscience  in  reference 
to  intoxication  from  anaesthetics,  to  entertain  a  little  more  regard  about  the 
incautious  employment  of  those  means,  which  have  for  their  special  object  the 
destruction  of  the  foetus,  irrespective  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  mother. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  we  are  not  in  favour  of 
an  indiscriminto  use  of  anajsthetics  in  labour,  considering  it,  as  we  do,  in 
the  aggregate  a  natural  operation,  and  one  in  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  burthen  is  proportioned  to  the  individual  bearing  it.  We  deem 
the  administration  of  ether  in  every  case  as  a  meddlesome  midwifery, 
just  as  we  consider  the  majority  of  ephemeral  affections  for  which  we  are 
consulted  as  self-curative,  and  needing,  therefore,  nothing  but  repose ;  the 
duty  of  the  physician  being  simply  that  of  the  careful  watchman,  who  visits 
all  the  outposts,  lest  some  skulking  enemy  should  be  at  hand.  Moreover,  in 
the  majority  of  natural  labours,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  "lejeun'en 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle  ;**  for  the  nervous  excitement  more  or  less  induced  in 
the  female  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  employment  of  such  an  article,  outweighs, 
in  our  opinion,  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  its  use.  Far  different  is  the 
state  of  things  in  an  unfortunate  female,  who  has  been  tossing  about  for  hours 
with  a  rigid  os  uteri,  or  rigid  perineum — no  lull  of  pain,  and  no  hopes  that 
her  agony  must  soon  end.  All  the  resources  of  our  art  have  so  far  failed  — 
and  still  that  frail  bark  is  tossing  to  and  fro  —  every  timber  creaking,  every 
cord  strung — the  night  is  setting  in  dark  and  dreary — her  haven  is  nowhere 
in  sight.  The  physician  enters,  touches  her  burning  skin  —  it  is  dry  and 
har&h — her  cheek  is  flushed — she  is  fretful,  irritable,  and  despondent.  He 
surveys,  he  explores,  he  interrogates  every  organ ;  and  then,  having  taken 
these  in  succession,  he  ends  by  appealing  to  them  through  their  chief  index, 
the  pulse.  Convinced  of  the  cause  of  all  this  excitement,  an  anaesthetic  dose 
is  poured  upon  a  handkerchief,  and  its  administration  is  superintended  by  him- 
self. In  a  few  moments  the  storm  is  calmed  —  the  pains  which  racked  her 
frame  are  hushed  into  silence ;  oblivious  of  all  suffering,  she  sleeps  a  sweet, 
refreshing  sleep  —  her  drooping  nerves  revive  —  those  muscles  strung  into 
active  resistance  by  an  over-excited  nervous  system,  relax;  and,  while  insen- 
sible to  pain,  that  relaxation  is  taking  place  which  is  to  terminate  her  agony. 
It  is  true  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  at  first  diminished;  but  this  is 
compensated  by  the  proportionate  relaxation  which  takes  place  in  all  the  soft 
parts ;  and  hence  is  no  cause  of  protraction  of  the  labour,  as  the  opponents 
of  ether  would  fain  make  us  believe.  Every  medical  man  who  has  used 
annesthetics  in  such  cases  will  confirm  the  above  statement ;  and  hence,  in  a 
rigid  OS  uteri  or  soft  parts,  we  know  of  no  agent  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  one  in  (juostion. 

Anaesthetics,  however,  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  great  operations  of 
midwifery  : — cases  in  which  there  is  not  only  an  immense  degree  of  physical 
j^ulToring,  but,  in  addition,  a  mental  torture  far  worse.  An  acquiescence  in 
tlu'ir  employment  in  version  has  even  escaped  from  our  author  and  Prof. 
Meigs  ;  the  object,  as  they  well  state,  being  not  only  to  save  the  individual 
great  physical  and  mental  suffering  during  this  operation,  but  to  overcome, 
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by  their  relaxing  action,  the  resistance  which  the  uterine  contractions  oppose 
to  the  hand. 

We  have  notes  of  six  cases  of  version  which  we  have  performed  in  the 
last  three  years,  four  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics,  and  two  without. 
Did  our  limits  allow,  we  should  give  them  in  extenso ;  as  it  is,  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  closely  to  results.  In  two  of  the  cases,  we  were  called  in  con- 
sultation some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Both  were  first  posi- 
tions of  the  right  shoulder,  arm  prolapsed.  The  female  in  one  case  had  been 
five  hours  in  labour ;  the  uterus  was  so  contracted  upon  the  foetus  as  to  prevent 
anything  like  an  introduction  of  the  hand ;  pulse  rapid,  skin  and  tongue  dry ; 
with  every  indication  of  prostration  supervening.  We  gave  the  letheon. 
About  fifteen  minutes  after  its  exhibition  we  made  a  per  vaginam  examina- 
tion, and  found  the  uterus  in  such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  version ;  the 
violent  pains  were  calmed ;  the  uterus  presented  to  the  touch  the  sensation 
of  a  wet  bladder ;  the  version  was  rapidly  performed,  and  the  child  born  in 
twenty  minutes  after  we  commenced.  It  was  still-born ;  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta  was  natural ;  the  female  had  no  untoward  symptom  afterwards. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  had  been  four  hours  in  labour ;  the  mem- 
branes had  been  ruptured  soon  after  it  commenced.  The  uterus  was  so 
firmly  contracted  on  the  foetus,  and  the  soft  parts  were  so  rigid,  that  any 
manipulation  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question  ;  we  administered  the  letheon. 
This  patient  was  near  twenty-five  minutes  under  its  influence,  and  presented 
no  bad  symptoms,  and  she  had  herself  desired  its  employment.  The  labour 
terminated  rapidly  with  the  birth  of  a  large  male  child,  partially  asphyxiated, 
but  which  we  were  able  to  resuscitate. 

In  the  third  case,  the  female,  small  in  stature,  had  been  in  labour  all 
night.  We  were  called  in  consultation  at  nine  A.M.  the  next  day ;  found  a 
shoulder  presentation — first  position  of  the  left ;  the  membranes  had  been 
ruptured  for  six  hours ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  excellent, 
the  uterine  pains  most  violent ;  and  the  os  uteri  was  extremely  rigid.  Re- 
turned at  eleven  o'clock  with  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace.  Found  the  os  uteri  still 
rigid,  with  little  prospect  of  yielding  suflSciently ;  the  patient  was  so  fret- 
ful, irritable,  and  even  violent,  that  all  manipulation  in  her  present  state 
was  deemed  impossible ;  her  resistance  seeming  to  originate,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  an  extreme  irritability  of  the  perineal  and  pelvic  structures.  We 
decided  upon  etherizing  her.  She  soon  got  under  its  efiects,  but  owing  to  the 
extreme  size  of  the  foetus,  we  had  great  trouble  in  performing  the  operation ; 
and  even  after  having  caught  one  foot  and  secured  it  with  a  fillet,  near  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  version  was  completed.  After  the  delivery 
of  the  body,  the  head  came  down  in  the  second  position  of  the  vertex.  Four 
hours  were  consumed  in  endeavouring  to  effect  its  delivery,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  forceps  were  applied  without  any  result ;  the  difficulty  was  at  the  supe- 
rior strait ;  the  bi-parietal  diameter  was  exceedingly  large,  and  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait.  At  five 
o'clock,  the  child  being  dead,  evacuation  of  the  cranial  contents  was  decided 
upon  and  performed,  and  the  child  finally  delivered.  The  woman  was  the 
greater  portion  of  this  time  under  anaesthesia,  and  yet  she  obeyed  our  in- 
structions, and  bore  down  when  requested  to  do  so.  She  afterwards  informed 
us  that  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her,  although 
totally  insensible  to  pain,  mental  or  physical.  The  placental  delivery  was 
natural ;  no  untoward  symptom  followed ;  and  she  was  walking  about  her 
room  on  the  eighth  day.  All  present  were  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
effects  of  anaesthesia  in  this  case,  and  all  were  convinced  that  to  its  influ* 
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pmeated  itsdf  to  the 


A  religioas  olgeeliM  fcis  ibo  beoi  Bnde  to  Ae 
wiferjr^  aTnd  one  wUdi  luM  pre 


pnloui  sod  coDseiaitioaf 

thii  agent,  the  nMit  of  hmBen  edenee  were  eoaunc  into  a  ^ 

direct  oollunan  witS  Divine  power  end  wiadom." — '^Li  pern  md  agony  je 

u\uM  bring  forth  your  oflspring^''  wie  tlie  decree  of  theEterael,  ''anddaniig 

man  hed  diacorered  meeaie  to  do  ewmy  with  the  pengi  of  hbov.'' 


Thii  objection  hae  heen  well  answered  by  ftrofeaaor  SLnpaon :  "  If  we 
wi»h  to  be  eonsif  tent,  we  ought  not  only  to  ahotain  fimn  doing  anything 
at  all  to  mitigate  the  jwina  of  labour,  hot  also  to  let  oar  gnnnid  lie 
fallow  for  thorns  and  thistles  to  mn  riot  in;  or  at  any  rate  to  eediew  die 
UHo  of  machinery,  beeanse  it  was  also  said  to  man,  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  Cue 
Khali  thou  eat  thy  bread.*  If  God  had  really  intended  the  paina  of  Liboor 
to  be  immovable,  no  possible  device  of  man  ever  eoold  have  removed 
them/'] 


IRREGULAEITIES  OF  HEAD  PRESENTATION. 

NoTWiTiiHTANbiNO  that,  according  to  the  arrangement  which  I  have 
filioMon,  all  varieties  of  head  presentation  are  considered  natoral,  still,  aa 
Norno  nro  of  infrequent  occurrence,  they  may  be  regarded  as  irregularttie$ ; 
and  luidor  that  term  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  diem. 

Vkhtkx  pukhbntatiok,  with  thb  face  behind  either  groin. — ^When 
the  facial  cranium  enters  the  pelvis  with  the  face  situated  behind  either  of 
tho  ^roiriH  (phito  80),  it  must  be  evident,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
liiMid  in  hy  no  means  so  well  adapted  to  the  cavity,  as  when  the  face  is 
directed  to  the  ilium  (plate  29),  or  looks  diagonally  backwards  to  one  of  the 
Hacro-iliao  HyinphysoH  (plate  29);  and  this  want  of  accommodation  often 
in(iu(!(*H  a  liii^oring  labour,  and  sometimea^  obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to 
iiiHtrutiiontal  aid. 

Hut  alth<)U|{li  a  tedious  case  may  be  anticipated  under  this  mal-position ; 
althdti^h  the  HuiTorings  may  be  greater,  and  the  time  of  duration  more  pro- 
tnirtnd  than  iH  UHual;  —  the  mere  irregularity  of  situation  is  not  of  itself 
Hulll(M('iit  to  warrant  us  in  terminating  the  case  by  artificial  means.  We  are 
ntit  to  iutoiTcro  iuHtrumentally  because  the  face  is  placed  anteriorly;  but  we 
inuNt  wait  till  Homo  olroumBtanccs  appear  which  call  imperatively  for  relief 
mid  iiHHiHtatioo.  It  matters  not  whether  the  face  is  looking  backwards  or 
rdrwiirdrt,'  't(»  ono  side  or  the  other, — provided  such  symptoms  arise  as  indi« 
v\\\ty  daiiL^or  ;  it  ^\^  our  duty  not  to  allow  them  to  become  aggravated,  but  to 
dpliv(«r  tlio  patioiit  by  thoMO  means  which  are  least  likely  to  do  injury. 

'I'hn  nuM'luinismor  tho  hoad'a  passa^^o  under  this  presentation  will  be  found 
at  |Mi<M»  I.UK  Whou  tho  faoo  turns  forwards  on  the  expulsion  of  the  head, 
thr  ImmIv  i»usHt»M  with  tlio  baok  of  the  shoulders  sweeping  the  hollow  of  the 
hiuMum  ^>luto  I»n.  They  then  turn  a  little  sideways;  and  the  centre  of  the 
itlMlouitMt  apprarrt  uiuit^r  (»uo  of  the  rann  of  the  pubes,  instead  of  being 
dniMird  hurk winds  as  iu  the  uu>re  ordinary  eases.^ 

.J/.m'.'  .;'■  ./.^■^•r^•/^-  It  is  wot  very  probable  that  this  position  will  be  dis- 
im^MiiMhiul  bi't'oio  the  lueuibraues  broak  ;  because,  as  the  vertex  presents,  the 

'Soo  note,  p,  l.'^. 
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case  to  the  influence  of  anaesthetics.  In  previous  labours,  so  much  time  had 
elapsed  before  the  forceps  could  be  applied,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  soft 
parts,  that  the  foetus  probably  became  asphyxiated  from  the  very  protraction 
of  the  labour.  We  have  thus  enumerated  a  few  of  those  cases,  the  successful 
issue  of  which  we  attribute  entirely  to  anaesthetics ;  and  many  others  could  be 
adduced.     As  a  general  rule  we  would  employ  anassthetics : — 

1.  In  harassing,  lingering  labours,  the  suffering  from  which  is  extreme, 
situated  as  it  is,  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  back,  and  the  hips.  Anaesthet- 
ics given  in  these  cases  afford  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  allow  the  powers  of 
the  system  to  recuperate  without  interfering  with  the  labour, 

2.  In  all  reverse  positions  of  the  head,  where  the  occiput,  instead  of  passing 
out  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  has  to  glide  over  the  whole  sacro-coccygeal 
curve  and  the  soft  parts.  A  relaxing  agent  in  such  a  case  not  only  lessens 
Buffering  but  expedites  the  delivery. 

3.  In  a  first  labour,  or  sometimes  even  in  other  labours,  the  different  stages 
Laving  been  very  long  and  laborious,  it  often  happens  when  the  head  reaches 
the  outlet,  that  the  female,  worn  out  by  previous  suffering,  is  melancholy  and 
despondent,  and  the  perineum  by  its  resistance  threatens  to  protract  the 
labour.   An  anaesthetic  under  such  circumstances  gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

4.  The  forceps  and  all  instrumental  delivery,  especially  in  embryulcia, 
-where  the  maternal  feelings  are  spared  the  torture  of  fully  appreciating  the 
operation  performed  on  her  offspring. 

5.  In  all  cases  of  turning,  but  especially  in  those  where,  the  waters  having 
been  evacuated  for  some  time,  a  violent  contraction  of  the  uterus  upon  the 
foetus  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  an  operation  until 
relaxation  is  obtained.  The  most  effective  means  in  such  cases  are  anaes- 
thetics; for  under  the  former  practice,  the  depletion  resorted  to  often  pro- 
voked secondary  haemorrhage  by  exhausting  the  female. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  hysterical  convulsions,  where  the  means  of  excitability 
is  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  natural  process  of  labour. 

7.  In  extracting  the  placenta,  where  there  are  irregular  contractions  or 
spasms  of  the  uterus,  as  in  hour-glass  contraction,  there  is  of  course  a 
preference  among  obstetricians  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  agent  employed. 
\Ve  have  always  employed  the  ether. 

It  is  our  invariable  rule  to  select  some  one  whose  sole  attention  shall  be 
directed  to  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic.  We  never  administer  it 
in  larger  doses  than  one  teaspoonful  at  a  time — to  be  inhaled  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  air. 

An  empty  stomach,  moist  skin,  and  subdued  circulation,  favour  its 
influence. 

We  avoid  its  employment  in  all  cases  where  there  is  serious  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  where  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  cere- 
bral congestion ;  and  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  anasarca,  and  con- 
sequently where  there  might  be  danger  of  some  serous  effusion  over  the 
lungs  or  heart.  We  do  not  administer  it  in  any  case  where  there  is  any 
repugnance  upon  the  part  of  the  patient  from  the  dread  of  losing  her  con- 
sciousness. 

Guided  by  these  rules,  and  with  the  "  mens  sibi  conscia  recti,"  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  employ  anaesthetics  when  we  deemed  it  judicious  and  neces- 
sary ;  and  we  have  yet  to  record  the  first  case  in  the  reminiscence  of  which 
we  would  be  haunted  by  that  dark  figure,  ever  gliding,  slowly  but  surely, 
befc  re  the  guilty  conscience,  and  torturing  it  with  that  poignancy  which  bo- 
longs  to  remorse  alone. 
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A  religious  objection  has  also  been  made  to  the  use  of  anaesthesia  in  mid 
wifery,  and  one  which  has  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  many  a  scni- 
palous  and  conscientious  woman :  ^*  It  seemed  as  if,  in  the  introduction  of 
this  agent,  the  might  of  human  science  were  coming  into  a  positive  and 
direct  collision  with  Divine  power  and  wisdom."  —  "In  pain  and  agony  ye 
shall  bring  forth  your  offspring,"  was  the  decree  of  the  Eternal,  "  and  daring 
man  had  discovered  means  to  do  away  with  the  pangs  of  labour." 

This  objection  has  been  well  answered  by  Professor  Simpson :  "  If  we 
wish  to  be  consistent,  we  ought  not  only  to  abstain  from  doing  anything 
at  all  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  labour,  but  also  to  let  our  ground  lie 
fallow  for  thorns  and  thistles  to  run  riot  in ;  or  at  any  rate  to  eschew  the 
use  of  machinery,  because  it  was  also  said  to  man,  ^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.'  If  God  had  really  intended  the  pains  of  labour 
to  be  immovable,  no  possible  device  of  man  ever  could  have  removed 
them."] 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  HEAD  PRESENTATION. 

Notwithstanding  that,  according  to  the  arrangement  which  I  have 
chosen,  all  varieties  of  head  presentation  are  considered  natural,  still,  as 
some  are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  they  may  be  regarded  as  irregularities; 
and  under  that  term  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them. 

Vertex  presentation,  with  the  face  behind  either  groin. — ^When 
the  foetal  cranium  enters  the  pelvis  with  the  face  situated  behind  either  of 
the  groins  (plate  80),  it  must  be  evident,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
head  is  by  no  means  so  well  adapted  to  the  cavity,  as  when  the  face  is 
directed  to  the  ilium  (plate  29),  or  looks  diagonally  backwards  to  one  of  the 
sacro-iliac  symphyses  (plate  29) ;  and  this  want  of  accommodation  often 
induces  a  lingering  labour,  and  sometimes,  obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to 
instrumental  aid. 

But  although  a  tedious  case  may  be  anticipated  under  this  mal-position  ; 
although  the  sufferings  may  be  greater,  and  the  time  of  duration  more  pro- 
tracted than  is  usual ;  —  the  mere  irregularity  of  situation  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  terminating  the  case  by  artificial  means.  We  are 
not  to  interfere  instrumentally  because  the  face  is  placed  anteriorly ;  but  we 
must  wait  till  some  circumstances  appear  which  call  imperatively  for  relief 
and  assistance.  It  matters  not  whether  the  face  is  looking  backwards  or 
forwards, — to  one  side  or  the  other, — provided  such  symptoms  arise  as  indi- 
cate danger ;  it  is  our  duty  not  to  allow  them  to  become  aggravated,  but  to 
deliver  the  patient  by  those  means  which  are  least  likely  to  do  injury. 

The  mechanism  of  the  head's  passage  under  this  presentation  will  be  found 
at  page  130.  When  the  face  turns  forwards  on  the  expulsion  of  the  head, 
the  body  passes  with  the  back  of  the  shoulders  sweeping  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  (plate  34).  They  then  turn  a  little  sideways ;  and  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen  appears  under  one  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  instead  of  being 
directed  backwards  as  in  the  more  ordinary  cases.^ 

Mode  of  detection. — It  is  not  very  probable  that  this  position  will  be  dis- 
tinguished before  the  membranes  break ;  because,  as  the  vertex  presents,  the 

'  See  note,  p.  138. 
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Tate  directed  to  the  pramimtcfy  of  the  9aerum^  or  ike  wj/mphgwie  mUnM^r-^ 
It  is  very  rarely  that  the  head  offers  itself,  at  the  oommencement  or  labour, 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  brow  direoted  either  against  the  pro- 

and  a  host  of  other  authors.)  It  waa  siippoaed  Hiat  tha  fkais  toned  into  flia  Iionow  of  tfce 
sacrum  only  when  it  waa  ori^nallv  direetad  either  laterally  to  the  lliuB,  or  diafDoailj  to  €■• 
of  the  posterior  pelvic  Jointa ;  and  that,  when  it  looked  towaxda  either  v/t  the  aoetabnla,  the 
natural  inclination  was  for  A  lb  tom  under  Uie  arch  of  Uie  pnbea  befiore  the  ezpnlaioB  of  the 
head,  and  for  tht  occiput  to  pass  orer  the  aaomiD,  ooooyz,  and  perinenm.  The  forwazd  ] 
of  the  fluw,  therefore,  waa  looked  vpon  aa  an  Imgolarity,  and  one  remdring  e 


exertions  for  its  expulsion,  beoanae  the  Invw,  bslns#o  mneh  broader  uaa  t£e  ooelpiit»  does 
not  accommodate  itself  so  well  aa  that  part  of  the  hMd  to  the  form  of  the  pnUo  areli.  Aa  a 
consequence,  it  was  argued  that  the  whole  head  la  thrown  fkrther  book  witldn  the  pdrie  oavftj, 
presses  more  strongly  upon  the  poateifor  atmotnrea  of  the  pelvio  oatIet»  eaaaea  the  ooeajz  ts 
be  thrust  more  outwards,  and  more  fordbly  dlatenda  the  perinenm.  It  waa  aokaowleofad, 
indeed,  that,  under  some  extraordinary  olronmatanoee,  the  noe,  thon|^  originally  pteeeating 
forwards,  was  thrown  into  the  hollow  of  the  aaomm  before  the  head  made  its  czlt  Bat  tiUs 
fortunate  change  was  regarded  by  EngUah  aa  well  aa  Continental  praetitioaera  to  oeear,  as 
Baudelocque  (op.  cit.  parag,  701,)  expreaaea  It,  "  nnftnionately  too  a^dom  for  the  mothoK^a 
sake.*'  (See— besides  the  Enkliah  anthoritiea  Jnat  qnoted,— Siebold  Lehxb.  der  EntfaladaBg^- 
kunHt,  vol.  i.  p.  8G8;  Frorirep*8  Manual,  and  other  German  anthora.) 

Nnoge16,  in  the  publication  reforred  to,  haa  declared  hla  oonrietion  that  Hia  profoarion  kas 
been  labouring  under  a  grioTona  error,  in  anppoaing  that  the  face  being  direoted  ftrwarda  at 
the  beginning  of  the  labour,  ia  an  unnaual  or  irreffular  aitnation ;  and  in  aflirming  that  the 
bend  is  expelled,  under  such  eironmstanoee,  with  &e  oodpnt  poaterioriy.  He  aaya,  indeed 
(p.  80,)  not  only  that  the  preaentation  of  the  Ikoe  behind  thef^  aeetabnhim  la  by  for  tlie  moat 
frequent  position,  next  to  that  in  whioh  it  la  direoted  to  the  rigkt  aaero-illae  aymphyala;  bat 
hf  ia  thorovgMy  eonvincedt  when  the  fooe  looka  diagonally  forward  at  the  oommenoemant  of 
labour,  that,  not  the  occiput,  but  the  faoe,  la  generally  turned  into  the  hollow  of  the  aaorntt ; 
and  thnt  **tlii8  change  in  position  reqnirea  no  peeoliarly  foTourable  eiremnstaaeea;  bat  that 
tlicHo  species  of  labours  can  be  comfieted  by  the  natural  powera,  under  the  most  aaoal  pvo- 
portionH,  in  the  same  time,  with  the  aame  expense  of  atrength,  and  without  greater  dUBeolty 
than  when  the  head  takes  the  most  common  position.'*  He  statea,  alao,  that  oat  of  ninety-elx 
cuHeH  in  which  tlic  face  presented  towarda  the  left  groin  (which  he  obaerred  with  partlonlor 
care,  and  described  in  liis  note-book,)  in  three  oasea  only  did  the  head  dear  the  paaaage,  with 
tlie  face  directed  anteriorly ;  and  in  all  these  three  casea  there  were  aome  peeoUaritlea  In  the 
struct  tire  of  the  liead  or  of  the  pelTia,  to  which  he  seems  to  attribute  the  forward  ineUnatioB 
of  the  fiice  (p.  45). 

Thnt  tlie  pi*e!*entation  of  the  foee  to  dther  acetabulum,  but  more  partiealariy  to  the  left,  la 
a  far  nn^re  conunon  occurrence  than  waa  generally  beliered  before  NaegeM  wrote  upon  the 
Htihject,  I  nni  perfectly  assured ;  and  in  these  original  preaentationa,  the  face  moat  oommon^ 
turn:*  into  the  hollow  of  the  aaorum  before  expulsion,  1  am  equally  peraoaded;  bat  that  tliia 
turn  can  be  performed  in  as  short  a  time,  with  aa  little  expenditure  of  power,  and  aa  little  pain 
to  the  patient,  at*  if  the  face  had  originally  presented  towarda  either  of  the  aacro-IUae  i^ym- 
phvsoM,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  belicTe.  It  atanda  to  reason  indeed,  that,  aa  the  fooe  moat 
travel  round  ft*om  tlie  acetabulum  to  the  aaeronu  or,  in  other  worda,  aa  the  head  maat  BMke  a 
thrr^'ifuarur  turn  o/  tht  httlf  pelri$  before  it  can  eacape,  both  that  more  time  moat  be  expended, 
more  power  muvt  be  employed,  and  more  pain  must  be  endured,  than  if  the  fooe  toned  firoaa 
the  saoro-iliac  yymphystis  to  the  sacrum,  or  had  only  to  sweep  OTOr  ofM-^vofter  apami^tk§  hmff 
/f.Vi>  instead  of  three-quartera.  1  think  Naegel<  haa  both  0Ter>rated  the  freqoen^of  this 
particular  prej^entation  of  the  head,  aa  weU  aa  the  facility  with  whioh  iti  torn  with  the  ftoa 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ia  effected. 

Naegel^'s  position  i?.  that  the  head  ia  almost  inTariably  placed  with  ita  long  diameter  In  the 
direction  of  the  ny.^/  oblique  diameter  of  the  peWia;  that  ia,  tnm  the  rigkt  taero^lime  qrayAyiit 
to  the  .'"/V  i7cr!.:h.:uri.  And  NaegeM  the  Younger,  fVom  tables  of  cranial  preeentations  kept  at 
the  HoMelber.:  Hospital,  makes  it  out,  that  in  more  than  one-third  of  such  presentations  the 
cooi:i:t  i*  or^jiir.  .".Iv  viiuatov!  opposite  to  the  ntjht  facro-iiiac  wm/»Ay«>,  so  that  the  face  looka 
f.  rwar.i  ;  r. -■  ■»  ; .  •  .*  v. ; '?..'■. 'i.  He  calculates  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  long 
uiftr.wtor  i  :*  ti.o  i  o;i  i  is  a.i.q  to.i  to  the  l-/t  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis, — or  from  the  U/t 
t ::-  -I ':.:.'  .<■  •  •  ■  .<. <  to  the  "■; . '..'  t.vv."*.t..*!.ri.  as  ou'v  onf  in  tiro  hufuireti  and  ninety.  He  further 
o>t:r..:itos.  th;ii  ,  ;■  tl;t'<e  oxooj  tioual  oa<os.  in  .'rr-.  the  faoe  will  present  to  the  ripht  acetabulum, 
mh.'.o  in  • "  • '•  w;'.!  it  ortor  it>:o'f  to  tl.e  •-•"•  .<  rr-. -iVfrr  f],"i''.;.fit.  (See  Simpson's  Clinical 
Lovf.ire.  Nvv;it:u  ,K  irn  al  of  Movi..  April.  iJ^iO.  p.  l!!*;. «  l»r.  Simpson,  in  the  lecture  just 
Ki'.i  U'.i.  IT\  v..  ^  ■  -I  "\  iti-  lis  m;i»lo  in  the  Mati » t.ity  Hospital,  in  Kdiuburgh.  infers  that  in  *•  ninety- 
nine  vut  «  :"  t\»r\  i;i:r  .irovl  v*nsos  of  cranial  pifiont.Hiion,  tlie  K-ni:  iliameter  of  the  head  of  the 
::::-.:.:  i-  :"•,::.  :  :  .v-^.l,  :.t  t:-.o  couMncncomcnt  »f  \  ?»riuriiinD.  in  the  rijiht  oblique,  or  diagonal 
V  .n.r  :tr  of  I'/.i-  !  :  ::i.  wi  ioh.  in  the  l;\irj:  subjiM  is  the  '- rjisl."'  and  that  the  face  presents  to 
tha  .t  i  c:::j:\...'i  .'.::  in  i'r.i.cc**  rvi^'  t\-tf  en:  /.ur  head  presentations.     And  the  reason 
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posterior  fontanelle  will  first  offer  itself  to  the  finger,  and  k  will  be  difficult 
to  detect  the  course  which  the  different  sutures  take  thus  early  in  the  labour. 
Besides  which,  I  have  already  advised  when  we  have  positively  satisfied  our- 
selves the  head  is  the  presenting  part,  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  gain 
further  information  respecting  its  precise  position  while  the  membranous 
cyst  remains  entire ;  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  but  princi- 
pally because  of  the  danger  of  inadvertently  evacuating  the  liquor  amnii 
prematurely.  After  the  second  stage,  however,  has  commenced,  when  the 
expulsive  pains  are  well  established,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  head 
does  not  descend  with  its  usual  ease  and  regularity ;  and  on  making  as  accu- 
rate an  examination  as  we  can,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay,  we  shall 
detect  the  posterior  fontanelle  at  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  against  one  or 
other  of  the  sacro-iliac  junctions,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  sagittal 
suture  running  upwards  and  forwards,  to  terminate  in  the  large  diamond- 
shaped,  open  space  —  the  anterior  fontanelle  —  situated  behind  the  opposite 
groin,  as  would  be  the  case  in  plate  30. 

Being  assured  that  the  head  occupies  this  situation,  I  would  strongly  en- 
force the  recommendation  not  to  interfere  early  in  the  labour,  but  to  wait  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  either  that  it  will  be  expelled  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed at  page  130 ;  or  that  the  face  will  be  gradually  turned  backwards 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  eventually  make  its  exit,  gliding  over 
the  perineum.  Presuming,  however,  that  after  a  number  of  tolerably  strong 
expulsive  pains,  no  advance  takes  place  in  the  situation  of  the  head,  it  will 
then  be  proper  to  embrace  the  cranium  between  the  three  first  fingers  and 
the  thumb  of  one  or  other  hand,  and  to  give  the  face  an  inclination  to  the 
right  or  left  ilium,  according  as  its  original  direction  was  to  the  right  or  left 
groin  :  and  this  attempt  must  be  made  in  the  absence  of  uterine  contraction, 
and  before  the  head  has  become  locked  in  the  pelvic  cavity ;  for  if  it  be 
delayed  till  a  state  of  impaction  has  occurred,  the  mal-position  cannot  be 
remedied  by  the  power  of  the  hand  alone,  and  instruments  will  most  likely 
be  required  in  order  to  finish  the  delivery.  In  making  this  change  in  the 
position  of  the  head,  it  would  not  be  right  to  turn  the  face  at  once  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  even  if  that  could  be  accomplished ;  because  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  child's  body,  being  held  tight  within  the  contracted 
uterus,  would  not  follow  the  sweep  which  the  head  describes ;  and  we  should 
incur  great  danger  of  injuring  the  neck.  All  that  we  are  required  to  do, 
is  to  incline  the  face  to  one  of  the  ilia,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  piocess  to 
nature.^ 

•  I  haye  thought  it  better  not  materially  to  alter  the  text,  as  written  by  me  in  the  year  1839, 
although  of  late  a  change  has  come  over  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  profession,  (in 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  participate,)  regarding  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  different 
kinds  of  vertex  presentation ;  and  this  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  publication  by  Naegel^, 
of  his  views  upon  the  subject.  An  essay  on  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  composed  by  that 
distinguished  professor  for  one  of  the  German  periodicals,  afterwards  republished  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  in  1822,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Rigby  in  1829,  attracted  very  consider- 
able attention,  as  well  here  as  on  the  Continent;  and  has  served  in  a  great  measure  to  shake 
the  previously  established  notions  on  this  interesting  question. 

It  used  to  be  the  prevailing,  indeed,  almost  universal  idea,  and,  consequently,  the  received 
doctrine,  not  only  that  the  first  four  positions  which  I  have  noted,  —  namely,  with  the  face  to 
either  ilium,  (see  Denham's  Introd.  to  Mid.  chap.  ix.  sect.  vii. ;  also  Davis,  Operative  Mid- 
wifery, p.  236,  where  he  says,  this  position  obtains  in  case  there  is  **  considerable  confinement 
at  the  brim,")  or  to  one  or  other  of  the  sacro-iliao  symphyses,  was,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
presentation ;  but  that  its  direction  towards  either  of  the  acetabula  at  the  commencement  of 
labour  was  of  very  rare  occurrence.  (Dr.  Jos.  Clarke,  Trans,  of  a  8oc.  for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  Bums,  Prin.  Mid.  ed.  6,  p.  884.  Merriman's 
Synopsis,  ed.  6,  p.  44.  Blundell's  Obstetricy,  by  Castle,  p.  272,  where  he  even  says,  it  may 
be  jaatifiable  to  bring  down  the  feet  in  such  cases.    Baudelocque,  ohap.  ii  sect  t.  parag.  69)f, 
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herself;  that  (the  force  of  the  uterine  contractiong  being  resisted,  by  the 
approxiraation  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  their  conjugate  diameter,  which  do  not 
aflford  dae  and  proportionate  space  for  the  descent  of  the  head  thug  placed) 
the  mechanical  impediment  offered  occasions  the  head  lo  turnj  with  the  face 
to  one  or  other  side,  on  the  same  principles  that  regulate  the  turn  which  is 
observed  to  occur  in  all  natural  cases,  just  before  it  escapes  externa  ll^p 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  that  such  a  change  of  position  is 
likely  to  happen  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  pelvic  aperture. 

Being  satisfied,  then,  of  the  situation  of  the  head  after  the  membranes 
have  broken,  having  watched  the  effect  of  two  or  three  pains,  and  observing 
that  it  evinces  no  disposition  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  it  h  proper,— lest  the  woman  become  worn  out  by  inefficient 
struggles,  and  lost  the  cranium  become  wedged  in  this  unfortunate  position, 
— to  follow  nature's  dictates,  and  incline  the  face  laterally*  This  alteration 
in  situation  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect^  by  grasping  the  head  between 
the  three  first  fingers  and  thumb  introduced  into  the  vagina,  provided  the  os 
uteri  were  well  dilated,  the  vagina  and  perineum  sufficiently  relaxed,  aod  the 
head  remained  above  the  brim,  perfectly  movable,  free,  and  unimpac ted- 
On  this  slight  alteration  being  made,  the  head  will  enter  the  pelvis,  all  the 
difficulty  will  be  over,  aud  the  case  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary character*  If,  however,  we  cannot  accomplish  this  object,  let  us  then 
be  guided  by  the  general  rule — to  which  there  is  no  exception — that  of  waiting 
till  either  the  lapse  of  time,  or  eymptoma  of  danger,  require  instrumental 
interference* 

Brow  pRESEJfTATtON* — Other  parts  of  the  head  hesides  the  vertex  may 
present-  The  anterior  fontanelle,  or  brow,  may  be  the  depending  part  j  and 
under  this  presentation  the  face  may  offer  itself  at  the  pelvic  brim,  looking 
to  one  ilium  or  the  other — obliquely  backwards  to  either  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis— obliquely  forwards  to  either  of  the  groin s^ — directly  forwards  to  the 
symphysis  pubis — or  directly  backwards  towards  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum ;  in  the  same  manner,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  the  points  of  the 
pelvic  parietes,  as  though  the  vertex  presented. 

Under  either  of  these  mal-positions  the  hetid  is  still  less  adapted  to  the 
passage  than  when  the  vertex  presents  with  the  face  forwards,  since  much 
greater  space  is  required  for  its  transmission.  It  has  been  shown  in  plate 
6,  that  the  same  cranium,  when  the  brow  or  face  is  directed  first,  requires 
a  space  of  nearly  an  inch  more  in  the  longest  diameter,  than  when  the  vertex 
is  protruded* 

£7-viif  Presentation  ;  th^face  looking  diagmialh^  hachwar^g. — In  all  cases 
where  the  anterior  fontanelle  offers  itself  originally,  there  is  a  natural  incli- 
nation for  the  case  to  be  converted  into  a  perfect  face  presentation  ;  and  this 
is  owing  to  the  fibres  of  the  fundus  uteri  exerting  themselves  strongly  upon 
the  foetal  body ;  under  which  action  the  shoulders  are  pressed  downwards, 
the  chin  i^  gradually  separated  more  Jjnd  more  from  the  chest,  and  the  head 
is  expelled  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described.^ 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  presentation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  may 
be  detected  before  the  membranes  rupture,  because  of  the  large  space  it 
offers  to  the  finger ;  but  even  should  this  information  be  obtained  thus  early, 
little  can  be  done  towards  rectifying  the  position  until  the  liquor  amnii  is 

'  If  plftte  34,  fig.  2,  which  represents  a  presentation  of  the  brow,  with  the  chin  to  the  left 
sacro-iliac  pynchondrosis,  be  compared  with  plate  35,  fig  1,  in  which  is  depicted  a  face  case 
with  the  chin  to  the  left  ilium,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  power  of  the  uterine  contractions 
tf^ods  to  convert  a  brow  into  a  complete  face  presentation. 
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montory  of  the  sacrum,  (plate  30,  fig.  1,)  or  the  symphysis  pubis,  (fig.  2 ;) 
80  rarely,  indeed,  that  some  practitioners  of  great  repute  have  denied  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.^  From  my  own  observation,  however,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  both  these  presentations  occasionally  do  take 
place.  Under  this  position  the  head  is  placed  with  its  longest  diameter  in 
the  direction  of  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim ;  and  if  the  head 
and  the  pehis  be  of  average  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  for  the  head  to 
occupy  the  cavity,  unless  a  change  in  situation  either  occurs  spontaneously, 
or  is  effected  artificially. 

Diagnosis. — In  this  case  the  vertex  is  observed  to  lie  high  up  at  the  brin\ 
of  the  pelvis,  almost  out  of  reach  of  the  finger,  as  introduced  in  a  common 
examination.  But  although,  from  the  difficulty  in  feeling  the  presenting 
part,  suspicion  may  be  excited  that  the  position  is  irregular,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  that  irregularity  will  probably  not  be  determined  until  after  the 
membranous  cyst  has  given  way.  On  the  second  stage  of  labour,  however, 
having  commenced, — following  the  general  directions  before  laid  down, — it 
is  right  that  an  accurate  examination  of  the  bead,  and  of  its  bearings  in 
relation  to  the  pelvis,  be  made,  and  we  shall  find  the  sagittal  suture  running 
from  before  directly  backwards,  and  not  laterally  or  diagonally.  We  may 
then  be  assured  that  the  face  is  looking  either  towards  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  or  symphysis  pubis,  and  positive  knowledge  on  that  point  will  be 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  In  relation  as  this  fon- 
tanelle  is  directed  backwards  or  forwards,  so  will  the  face  be  situated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  mal-position  is  in  many  instances  rectified  by  nature 

assigned  by  the  latter  professor,  for  the  enormous  preponderance  of  cases  where  the  head  is 
found,  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  with  its  long  diameter  in  the  ri^ht  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  seems  to  be,  because,  in  the  le/t  oblique  diameter,  **  its  length  is  curtailed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rectum."  This  is  rather  too  mechanical  an  explanation  to  be  followed  stringently ; 
for  the  position  of  the  head  is,  no  doubt,  determined  before  the  on  uteri  opens,  and  consequently 
before  the  head  can  be  influenced  by  any  impression  made  upon  it  by  the  space  which  the 
rectum  occupies,  either  at  the  brim  or  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  If,  as  Dr.  Simpson  avers,  the  rii^ht 
oblique  diameter  in  the  living  woman  is  the  longest  which  the  pelvis  possesses,  the  alleged  fre- 
quency of  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  being  applied  in  this  direction,  may  be  referred  to 
those  unerring  laws  by  which  Nature  so  admirably  adapts  the  means  she  employs  to  the  ends 
she  has  in  view. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  my  professional  career,  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bead  with  the  face  opposite  to  either  ilium, — the  long  diameter  of  the  cranium 
tallying  with  the  direct  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim, — was  very  common ;  and  this 
opinion  was  formed  from  my  having  been  so  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver  by  the  forceps, 
when  the  head  held  this  situation ;  one  of  the  ears,  especially  the  left,  being  exactly  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis,  indicating  that  the  face  pointed  to  the  left  ilium.  More  extended  obscr^ 
Tation,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  in  these  cases  the  original  position  had  been  with  the 
face  towards  one  of  the  acetabula — that  it  had  commenced  its  rotation  backwards — had  been 
arrested  in  its  transit ;  and  that  the  head  had  become  fixed  in  that  position,  without  being 
able  to  perfect  its  turn.  And  this  I  judged  from  the  manner  in  which  the  chest  of  the  child 
escaped  after  the  head  was  in  the  world.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  be  expelled  pressed  against  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  after  the 
face  had  traversed  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  perineum,  the  original  position  of  the  face 
must  have  been  diagonally  forwards,  the  great  part  of  the  body  of  the  child  not  following  the 
turn  which  the  head  had  made  in  emerging.  By  attending,  therefore,  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  trunk  passes,  we  may  inform  ourselves  of  the  position  which  the  child  held  in  utero,  and 
of  the  original  direction  of  the  foetal  face.  In  the  cases  that  I  allude  to,  I  found  the  face  by 
far  most  frequently  directed  to  the  Ifft  ilium. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  astonishment  with  me,  when  the  face  has  been  expelled  alcng 
the  sacrum,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  chest  has  escaped  under  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and 
pobiif,  that  no  injury  was  sustained  by  the  child  from  the  twisting  of  the  neck,  which,  it  would 
appear,  must  take  place :  but  it  seems  to  bear  this  very  considerable  rotation  with  perfect  im- 
punity;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  not  the  neck  only  which  is  twisted  to  permit  the  head 
to  turn,  as  described  ;  but  that  the  whole  vertebral  column  participates  in  the  torsion,  while 
the  child's  head  is  passing, — to  recover  its  natural  straightuess  as  soon  as  the  head  is  liberate'i 

'  See  p.  181. 
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herself;  that  (the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions  being  resisted,  by  the 
approximation  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  their  conjagate  diameter,  which  do  not 
afford  due  and  proportionate  space  for  the  descent  of  the  head  thus  placed) 
the  mechanical  impediment  oflfered  occasions  the  head  to  tnm,  with  the  face 
to  one  or  other  side,  on  the  same  principles  that  regulate  the  turn  which  is 
observed  to  occur  in  all  natural  cases,  just  before  it  escapes  externallj. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  that  such  a  change  of  position  is 
likely  to  happen  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  pelvic  aperture. 

Being  satisfied,  then,  of  the  situation  of  the  head  after  the  membranes 
have  broken,  having  watched  the  eflfect  of  two  or  three  pains,  and  observing 
that  it  evinces  no  disposition  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  it  is  proper, — lest  the  woman  become  worn  out  by  inefficient 
struggles,  and  lest  the  cranium  become  wedged  in  this  unfortunate  position, 
— ^to  follow  nature's  dictates,  and  incline  the  face  laterally.  This  alteration 
in  situation  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect,  by  grasping  the  head  between 
the  three  first  fingers  and  thumb  introduced  into  the  vagina,  provided  the  os 
uteri  were  well  dilated,  the  vagina  and  perineum  sufficiently  relaxed,  and  the 
head  remained  above  the  brim,  perfectly  movable,  free,  and  unimpacted. 
On  this  slight  alteration  being  made,  the  head  will  enter  the  pelvis,  all  the 
difficulty  will  be  over,  and  the  case  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary character.  If,  however,  we  cannot  accomplish  this  object,  let  us  then 
be  guided  by  the  general  rule — to  which  there  is  no  exception — that  of  waiting 
till  either  the  lapse  of  time,  or  symptoms  of  danger,  require  instrumental 
interference. 

Brow  Presentation. — Other  parts  of  the  head  besides  the  vertex  may 
present.  The  anterior  fontanelle,  or  brow,  may  be  the  depending  part ;  and 
under  this  presentation  the  face  may  offer  itself  at  the  pelvic  brim,  looking 
to  one  ilium  or  the  other— obliquely  backwards  to  either  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis— obliquely  forwards  to  either  of  the  groins — directly  forwards  to  the 
symphysis  pubis — or  directly  backwards  towards  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum ;  in  the  same  manner,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  the  points  of  the 
pelvic  parietes,  as  though  the  vertex  presented. 

Under  either  of  these  mal-positions  the  head  is  still  less  adapted  to  the 
passage  than  when  the  vertex  presents  with  the  face  forwards,  since  much 
greater  space  is  required  for  its  transmission.  It  has  been  shown  in  plate 
6,  that  the  same  cranium,  when  the  brow  or  face  is  directed  first,  requires 
a  space  of  nearly  an  inch  more  in  the  longest  diameter,  than  when  the  vertex 
is  protruded. 

Brow  Presentation;  the  face  looking  diagonally  backwards. — In  all  cases 
where  the  anterior  fontanelle  offers  itself  originally,  there  is  a  natural  incli* 
nation  for  the  case  to  be  converted  into  a  perfect  face  presentation ;  and  this 
is  owing  to  the  fibres  of  the  fundus  uteri  exerting  themselves  strongly  upon 
the  foetal  body ;  under  which  action  the  shoulders  are  pressed  downwards, 
the  chin  is  gradually  separated  more  and  more  from  the  chest,  and  the  head 
is  expelled  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described.^ 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  presentation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  may 
be  detected  before  the  membranes  rupture,  because  of  the  large  space  it 
offers  to  the  finger ;  but  even  should  this  information  be  obtained  thus  early, 
little  can  be  done  towards  rectifying  the  position  until  the  liquor  amnii  is 

»  If  plate  84,  fig.  2,  which  represents  a  presentation  of  the  brow,  with  the  chin  to  the  left 
Bacro-iliac  pynchondrosis,  be  compared  with  plate  85,  fig  1,  in  which  is  depicted  a  face  case 
with  the  chin  to  the  left  ilium,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  power  of  the  uterine  contractions 
t(*Dd8  to  convert  a  brow  into  a  complete  face  presentation. 
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Bpontaneonsly  evacuated ;  since,  under  any  attempts  we  might  use,  we  should 
almost  unavoidably  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  membranous  cyst,  which  it 
is  of  such  essential  importance  to  preserve  whole.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
case  should  be  watched  carefully  and  narrowly ;  and  on  the  rupture  of  the 
bag,  an  accurate  examination  should  be  instituted,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  face  lie  forward,  backward,  or  laterally.  In  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  the  sagittal  suture,  which  becomes  our  guide,  is 
traced  from  the  anterior  fontanelle  running  obliquely  forwards  and  upwards 
to  one  groin  or  the  other.  There  can  then  exist  no  doubt,  first,  that  the 
anterior  fontanelle  presents ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  face  is  placed  backwards 
in  relation  to  the  pelvis. 

Inasmuch  as  a  considerably  greater  space  is  required  under  a  presentation 
of  the  brow  than  when  the  vertex  depends ;  inasmuch  as  there  exists  such  a 
disposition  to  convert  the  case  into  a  face  presentation ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
labour  is  usually  protracted,  and  attended  with  a  proportionably  increased 
degree  of  pain ;  it  would  naturally  follow  that  we  should  endeavour  to  place 
the  head  in  a  more  favourable  position,  by  throwing  the  chin  more  upon  the 
chest,  and  causing  the  vertex  to  descend ;  provided  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  incurring  danger,  without  any  aggravation  of  sufiering,  and  without 
the  formidable  appearance  of  preparing  for  an  operation.  This  object  can 
frequently  be  gained,  if  the  position  be  detected  soon  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  and  before  the  head  has  perfectly  engaged  in  the  pelvic 
cavity,  by  a  very  simple  and  easy  method :  it  only  requires  that  steady 
pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  brow  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger  during 
the  urgency  of  pain,  so  that  the  forehead  may  be  arrested  at  the  spot  to 
which  it  has  attained,  and  the  powers  of  the  uterus  be  expended  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  then  usually  observed  that  the  head  is  bent 
forward  on  the  neck,  as  on  a  hinge ;  the  vertex  comes  down,  the  brow  re- 
mains stationary ;  and  thus  the  case  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  simple, 
natural  and  easy  kind.  We  can  only  succeed,  however,  in  this  endeavour 
during  the  paroxysm  of  pain :  we  are  not  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
ptish  the  anterior  fontanelle  up  above  the  brim ;  our  only  intention  should 
be  to  prevent  its  passing  dottm  further,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
back  part  of  the  head  to  occupy  the  pelvis  more  completely.  This  counter- 
pressure,  nevertheless,  must  be  made  with  caution,  tenderness,  and  judg- 
ment. 

Brow  Presentation,  with  the  face  forwards, — The  anterior  fontanelle  may 
present  with  the  face  looking  forwards  to  one  or  other  groin ;  and  this  posi- 
tion is  even  more  unfavourable  than  either  of  those  just  described ;  because 
not  only  is  that  part  of  the  head  presenting,  which  in  itself  requires  a  con- 
siderably increased  space,  but  is  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation  as  re- 
gards the  pelvis.  There  is  the  double  disadvantage  of  a  brow  presentation, 
and  the  face  being  directed  forwards.  There  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
detecting  this  position,  at  any  rate,  after,  or  even  previously  to,  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes :  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  easily  discriminated,  and  the 
sagittal  suture  can  be  traced  running  obliquely  backwards  and  upwards,  until 
it  terminates  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

The  same  remarks  just  made  respecting  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
giving  a  new  inclination  to  the  head,  apply  with  equal  truth,  and  even  more 
force,  to  the  variety  now  under  contemplation.  There  is  the  same  chance  of 
the  case  being  converted  into  a  face  presentation, —  the  same  likelihood  of  a 
protracted  termination ;  —  and  we  possess  an  almost  equally  easy  and 
14 
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effectual  method  of  rectifying  the  unfortunate  position.  Counter-pressure, 
during  the  time  of  pain,  will  here  also  avail  us  much;  not,  however, 
directed  on  the  centre  of  the  brow,  but  on  one  side,  just  above  the 
temple.  We  may  often  succeed  in  preventing  the  chin  passing  downwards, 
in  makbg  the  vertex  the  most  depending  part,  and  in  throwing  the  face  a 
little  backwards.  If  we  can  cause  the  head  to  move  in  the  slightest  degree, 
so  as  to  direct  the  forehead  opposite  the  iliac  fossa,  we  shall  find  that  nature 
will  eventually  turn  it  with  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Should 
these  attempts,  however,  not  prove  successful,  the  head  may  be  embraced 
between  three  fingers  and  a  thumb,  and  a  rotatory  inclination  given  to  it : 
the  proper  change  can  thus  generally  be  effected,  unless  indeed  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  membranes  broke. 

The  presentation  of  the  brow  with  the  face  directed  towards  the  promonr 
tory  of  the  sacrum  or  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  even  more  unusual  than  the 
same  direction  of  the  face,  the  vertex  presenting ;  there  will  be  equal  or 
even  more  difficulty  in  its  passage  through  the  brim ;  the  same  means  must 
be  taken  to  detect  its  situation,  and  the  same  attempts  used  to  place  it  in  a 
more  favourable  one. 

Face  Presentation. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the  face  pre- 
sentations which  we  meet  with  in  practice  were  originally  brow  presenta- 
tions, and  have  been  changed  by  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  the  way  I  have 
already  specified:  however,  there  is  no  question  that  the  face  sometimes 
offers  itself  even  at  the  onset  of  labour.  Various  are  the  positions  in  which 
a  foetus,  when  the  face  presents,  may  be  placed ;  but  this  is  the  most  common. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  directed  to  one  ilium ;  the  chest  towards  the  other, 
and  a  shoulder  towards  the  spinal  column  and  abdominal  muscles  respectively. 
(Plate  35,  fig.  1 .)  As  the  case  progresses,  the  face  descends  down  into  the  pelvis, 
until  the  summit  of  the  head  impinges  on  one  ischium ;  and  the  chin  on  the 
other.  The  direction  of  the  head  is  then  totally  altered ;  the  chin  appears 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubea,  and  the  occiput  sweeps  the  perineum.  (Plate 
35,  fig.  2.)  This  change  will,  I  believe,  always  take  place,  unless  the  child's 
head  be  very  small  relatively  to  tbe  size  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  I  myself 
never  knew  an  instance  of  face  presentation,  in  which  the  head  was  expelled 
with  the  upper  and  back  part  emerging  from  under  the  pubic  arch.^  A  face 
presentation  requires  even  more  room  than  any  yet  discussed ;  and  if  it  be 
a  first  child,  it  is  generally  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  distress :  but 
if  the  parts  be  well  relaxed  —  if  the  pelvis  be  good,  and  the  pains  strong  — 
as  a  general  principle,  face  presentations  will  be  terminated  with  little  or  no 
Assistance. 

Mode  of  detection. — It  is  not  very  difficult  to  detect  a  face  presentation, 
even  before  the  membranes  break ;  or  rather  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  no 
part  of  the  cranium,  properly  so  called,  presents ;  for  the  face  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  harder  parts  of  the  head.  On  making  an  examination, 
an  irregular,  soft  body  meets  the  finger,  which  indeed,  unless  we  are  careful 
in  our  inquiry,  we  may  possibly  mistake  for  other  parts  of  the  child.  The 
face  has  not  unfrequently  been  confounded  with  the  breech  —  of  which  I 
have  known  more  than  one  instance ;  the  cheeks  have  been  taken  for  the 
nates,  and  the  mouth  for  the  anus.     The  prominence  and  regularity  of  the 

*  Meigs  gives  an  iUustration  in  which  a  child,  under  a  face  presentation,  is  passing  with  the 
chin  sweeping  the  sacrum  and  perineum;  and  details  a  case  in  point  ^Obstetrics,  p. 
838.)  Dr.  Lee  also  (Lectures  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  1844,  p.  260)  gives  a  cut 
describing  the  head  in  the  pelvis,  with  the  chin  and  under  part  of  the  lower  jaw  occupying  the 
Mcrum.    As  I  have  said  in  the  text,  no  such  case  has  ever  come  under  my  observation. 
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features  will  necessarily  be  our  discriminating  marks.  Thus  we  may  feci  the 
nose  abont  the  centre ;  the  two  eyes  above ;  the  chin  below,  and  the  month, 
differing  from  the  anus  in  shape,  size,  and  in  possessing  lips  ; — the  gums  and 
the  tongue  can  often  be  felt  also  after  the  liquor  amnti  is  discharged ;  and 
then  doubt  can  exist  no  longer.  Besides  these  sufficiently  striking  features 
which  indicate  the  face,  the  breech  possesses  certain  distinctive  marks  of  its 
own,  to  be  hereafter  particularly  noted.  If  we  are  satisfied  with  simply 
placing  our  finger  against  the  puffy  cheek,  we  are  very  likely  to  fall  into 
error ;  but  we  are  not  to  form  an  opinion  by  one  part  alone  —  we  must  take 
all  the  points  that  we  can  reach  as  diagnostic  marks. 

It  becomes  a  most  important  question,  whether  under  a  face  presentation 
any  means  should  be  adopted  to  place  the  child  in  a  more  favourable  posi- 
tion. So  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  was  the  transmission  of  the  head 
under  this  presentation  (as  well  as  some  other  of  these  irregularities)  at  one 
time  thought,'  that  it  was  recommended  that  the  hand  should  be  introduced 
into  the  uterus  —  that  the  feet  should  be  laid  hold  of,  and  that  the  child 
should  be  delivered  by  turning.  This  operation,  performed  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  always  attended  with  great  pain,  and  frequently 
with  great  danger — danger  both  to  the  mother  and  child  ;  —  to  the  mother, 
from  the  chance  of  injury  to  which  her  structures  (particularly  the  uterus) 
are  exposed — to  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  the  funis 
umbilicalis  must  more  or  less  experience,  when  the  shoulders  and  head  are 
passing  through  the  pelvic  cavity.  All  these  circumstances,  then,  being 
taken  into  consideration,  the  practice  of  changing  the  position  of  the  child 
under  a  face  presentation,  by  turnmg^  is  now  almost  entirely  exploded ;  and 
we  rather  leave  the  case  to  nature,  so  long  as  we  can  safely  trust  her,  than 
subject  the  woman  and  the  infant  to  such  dangers. 

But  suppose,  on  watching  the  case,  we  find  no  advantage  gained  —  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  head — no  advance  from  hour  to  hour — what 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  We  must  here  also  act  upon  the  same  unerring  princi- 
ples before  laid  down,  wait  till  symptoms  require  our  interference,  and  then 
use  that  instrument  which  seems  most  applicable  to  the  emergency.  For  it 
is  impossible,  by  any  counter  pressure,  to  make  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
situation  of  the  head  under  a  face  presentation.  We  cannot  cause  the  head 
to  turn  upon  the  neck,  so  as  to  approximate  the  chin  to  the  chest,  by  pres- 
sure applied  by  the  finger ;  nor  can  we,  indeed,  succeed  in  producing  the 
same  alteration  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  over  the  vertex,  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  points  of  the  fingers  to  the  occiput,  and  the  application  of  gentle 
traction,  as  some  have  recommended.^  The  vectis,  then  —  provided  any  in- 
strument be  required  —  will  be  found  the  most  appropriate.  Face  and  ear 
presentations,  indeed,  appear  to  me  the  only  cases  in  which  the  forceps  does 
not  possess  an  absolute  superiority  over  the  vectis. 

The  features  of  a  child  born  under  a  face  presentation  are  generally  much 
swollen,  turgid,  and  livid.  We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect 
some  disfigurement ;  which,  however,  will  generally  disappear  in  two  or  three 
days. 

[It  happens,  according  to  statistics,  that  about  once  in  three  hundred 
cases,  the  foetus,  instead  of  presenting  at  the  os  uteri  in  flexion,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  reverse  condition,  so  as  to  allow  the  chin  to  depart  from  the 
breast ;  and  the  head  may  be  actually  turned  backwards,  allowing  the  child's 
face  to  descend  into  the  pelvis.     Face  presentations  may  be  primitive  or 

*8ee  Dewees,  Mid.,  par.  054. 

*  Daudelocque,  par.  13''i7,  transl.,  advises  this  method  of  rectifying  the  position,  before  the 
betd  has  engaged  in  the  pelvic  aperture.     See  also  par.  1870. 
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clears  the  brim,  it  is  usually  propelled  into  the  pelvis  in  proportion  as  the 
trunk  of  the  child  advances,  until  it  comes  to  press  low  down  upon  the  outlet ; 
but  in  consequence  of  its  being  doubled  sideways  on  the  shoulder,  the  space 
required  for  its  exit  thus  is  more  than  the  inferior  pelvic  aperture  affords, 
and  before  it  can  escape  it  must  take  a  fresh  direction :  a  change  in  situation, 
therefore,  is  effected ;  —  not,  indeed,  a  semi-rotatory  turn,  such  as  the  head 
describes  under  the  presentation  of  the  vertex,  but  the  summit  of  the  head 
passes  downwards,  moving  on  the  joints  of  the  neck  as  on  a  hinge ;  the  face 
is  by  degrees  thrown  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  and  the  occiput  is  turned 
up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  If  the  face  is  looking  forwards  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  the  case  will  be  surrounded  by  increased  difficulties ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  remarks  just  made  are  generally  applicable  to  all  ear 
presentations. 

Mode  of  Detection, — There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  detecting  an  ear,  or 
in  determining  how  the  head  lies,  when  we  touch  it.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
foetal  body  we  are  likely  to  confound  with  the  ear.  We  can  feel  the  different 
parts  of  the  organ  itself,  and  the  bony  head  surrounding  it.  We  can  distin- 
guish the  helix  or  flap,  and  the  tragus  or  sessile  part ;  we  know  that  behind 
the  helix  is  situated  the  occiput,  and  anterior  to  the  tragus,  the  face;  and 
these  points  will  immediately  lead  us  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the 
head  as  regards  the  pelvis. 

Having,  then,  detected  the  ear,  and  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  head, 
three  modes  of  proceeding  offer  themselves  for  our  choice.  We  may  either 
turn  the  child  and  extract  it  by  the  feet ;  or  we  may  endeavour  to  bring 
down  the  vertex  ;  or,  leaving  the  case  for  some  time  to  nature,  we  may  hope 
that  the  head  will  gradually  assume  a  more  favourable  direction.  Doubtless 
there  are  particular  cases  to  which  each  of  these  means  may  be  applicable ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  observations  I  have  just  made  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  face  presentations  are  equally  valid  in  this  case.  Turning  is  not 
generally  required,  and  should  not  be  thought  of,  if  the  uterus  be  strongly 
contracted  round  the  child's  body ;  no  good  can  be  effected  by  counter- 
pressure  ;  I  cannot  see  what  advantage  could  be  gained  by  the  introduction 
of  the  fingers  over  that  side  of  the  head  which  lies  uppermost,  even  if  they 
could  be  passed  up  without  difficulty ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to 
interfere  instrumentally,  merely  because  the  ear  presents.  The  common 
principle  must  here  direct  us;  we  must  wait  patiently,  in  the  hope  that 
nature  will  effect  her  object ;  and  should  the  head  remain  stationary  for 
some  time,  or  should  constitutional  symptoms  of  distress  supervene,  delivery 
must  be  effected  instrumentally :  and  that  may  probably  be  accomplished  by 
the  vectis. 

DIFFICULT    LABOUR. 

The  second  class  of  labours,  difficult  or  laborious,  embraces  two  orders, 

lingering  and  hutrumental. 

Lingering  labouk. — I  have  defined  a  lingering  labour  to  be  a  case  in 
which  the  head  presents ;  which  occupies  more  than  twenty-four  hours  from 
its  commencement  to  its  termination ;  which  is  concluded  without  the  neces- 
sity for  instrumental  or  manual  interference ;  during  the  progress  of  which 
no  dangerous  or  unusual  symptoms  manifest  themselves ;  and  in  which 
nothing  calling  for  anxiety  occurs,  except  the  length  of  time  that  elapses 
under  its  continuance  :  so  that  it  differs  only  from  a  natural  labour  in  respect 
of  its  duration. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  woman  being  in  uninterrupted  labour  a  week,  ten 
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days,  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer.  Such  an  idea  is  perfectly  absurd :  the 
powers  of  the  system  could  not  bear  up  against  the  exertion  of  labour  for  so 
protracted  a  period.  Besides  which,  the  active  agents  could  not  support 
their  operations  for  so  long  a  time :  for  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  muscular 
in  structure  or  not,  obeys  the  laws  of  muscular  action  under  parturition ;  its 
powers  become  gradually  enfeebled  under  a  continuance  of  excessive  toil,  and 
it  is  at  least  entirely  disabled  through  exhaustion :  with  the  cessation  of  its 
action,  the  process  of  labour  is  also  at  a  stand.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to 
what  we  observe  daily  and  hourly  in  the  truly  muscular  structures ;  when 
fatigued,  they  contract  feebly  and  unwillingly ;  and  when  their  powers  are 
exhausted  they  can  exert  themselves  no  longer.  Such  cases,  then,  of  reputed 
prolonged  parturition,  are  dependent  on  false,  irritable,  spasmodic  pains, 
situated  in  some  other  part  of  the  body ;  by  which,  as  we  have  already 
learned,  women  are  frequently  harassed  towards  the  close  of  gestation ;  but 
which  are  perfectly  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  contraction  in  the 
uterine  fibres. 

In  estimating  lingering  labours,  we  calculate  from  the  first  commencement 
of  true  uterine  action ;  but  in  estimating  the  length  of  labour,  in  reference 
to  the  patient's  strength,  and  its  efiects  on  her  system,  we  principally  take 
into  consideration  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  membranes  broke ;  for 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  no  great  exertion  has  been  sustained  —  conse- 
quently that  little  or  no  exhaustion  has  appeared ;  and  particularly,  that 
scarce  any  injurious  pressure  can  have  taken  place  on  the  soft  parts  within 
the  pelvis,  while  the  membranous  cyst  remained  entire ;  provided  there  be 
an  ordinary  quantity  of  liquor  amnii.  Thus,  when  called  to  a  case  of  linger- 
ing labour,  in  considering  the  chance  of  injury  from  its  duration,  our  mind 
should  be  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  accession  of  uterine  pains,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  membranes  rup- 
tured ;  and  that  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  period  when  it  was  possible 
for  dangerous  pressure  to  have  commenced. 

Causes.  —  Many  and  various  are  the  causes  which  may  produce  a  pro- 
tracted labour.  They  may  be  arranged  under  two  distinct  heads  —  those 
which  are  referable  to  the  mother,  and  those  in  which  the  ovum  is  at  fault. 
The  causes  referable  to  the  mother  are— 

Fir9t^  the  want  of  sufficient  power,  or  the  absence  of  sufficient  energy,  in 
the  uterus  itself ; 

Secondly^  the  want  of  sufficient  room  in  the  bony  pelvis,  to  admit  the 
ready  passage  of  the  foetus ; 

Thirdly y  the  presence  of  one  or  more  tumours  in  the  pelvic  cavity ; 

Fourthly^  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  and  perineum  —  one  of  these 
organs  being  affected  singly ;  or  a  combined  rigidity  of  the  whole,  tending  to 
retard  the  progress ; 

Fiftldy^  a  cicatrix,  or  membranous  impediment,  existing  in  the  vagina ; 

Sixthly y  obliquity  of  the  os  uteri ; 

Seventhly^  a  distended  bladder ;  and, 

Eighthly^  the  presence  of  a  vesical  calculus. 

Those  causes  of  lingering  labour  referable  to  the  ovum  are  said  to  be — 

Firsts  preternatural  toughness  of  the  membranes ; 

Secondly^  the  head,  being  larger  than  common,  from  natural  healthy  for* 
mation,  deformity,  or  disease ; 

Thirdly,  the  head  being  too  stronly  ossified,  though  not  of  larger  dimea- 
sions  than  ordinary ; 

Fourthly,  mal-position  of  the  head ; 

Fifthly,  ascites  or  tympanites  of  the  foetal  abdomen; 
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Sixthly^  The  umbilical  cord  being  unnaturally  short,  or  being  twisted 
around  the  body  or  limbs  of  the  fetus ; 

Seventhly^  unusual  bulk  of  the  trunk  or  limbs;  and, 

Eiglithly^  monstrosity. 

Some  of  these  causes  in  which  the  child  is  at  fault,  exert  a  great  influence 
over  the  duration  of  labour;  while  others  possess  no  power  whateyer  in  re- 
tarding the  process,  as  far  as  the  head  is  concerned. 

Inefficient  uterine  action.  —  Labours  rendered  tedious,  or  lingering, 
from  this  cause,  are  generally  observed  in  constitutions  debilitated  by  pre- 
vious disease,  by  excessive  discharges,  or  some  other  depressing  action.  We 
constantly  remark,  also,  that  the  uterus  acts  feebly  when  the  woman  has 
previously  borne  a  large  family.  In  this  latter  instance,  indeed,  the  organ 
does  not  obey  the  laws  of  muscular  action ;  for  the  more  frequently  muscles 
are  called  into  powerful  contraction,  the  stronger  they  become; — the  uterus, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  displays  less  energy  when  its  peculiar  powers  have 
been  often  exerted  in  childbirth. 

This  cause  of  lingering  labour  is  known  by  the  pains  being  weak ;  the  in- 
tervals at  which  they  succeed  each  other  distant;  the  space  of  time  during 
which  they  continue  short;  —  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  probably  exists 
a  good  pelvis,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  dilatation  and  laxity  of  the  passages 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  foetus,  provided  the  propelling  powers  were  ade- 
quate to  that  end.  In  some  cases,  where  the  delay  is  attributable  to  ineflS- 
cient  uterine  power,  the  sanguiferous  system  may  also  be  acting  with 
diminished  force ;  and  there  are  perhaps  other  symptoms  present,  indicative 
of  general  debility.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  find  much  difficulty  in 
detecting  this  cause  of  lingering  labour. 

Treatment  —  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  endea- 
vour, if  possible,  to  rouse  the  uterine  energies;  by  doing  which  we  may 
probably  prevent  the  necessity  for  instrumental  delivery.  This  object  we 
can  sometimes  easily  effect.  The  pains  may  be  augmented  both  in  frequency 
and  strength,  and  may  even  occasionally  be  restored  after  they  have  been 
suspended  for  many  hours ; — by  warm  diluent  drinks : — by  stimulants  taken 
into  the  stomach; — by  particular  medicines;  —  by  friction  and  other  exter- 
nal means ; — and  by  a  change  of  posture. 

Of  all  the  methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  inefficient,  and 
restoring  declining  pains,  none  are  more  frequently  had  recourse  to,  and 
none  are  less  injurious,  than  warm  diluents ;  they  are  the  simplest  that  can 
be  used,  and  are  often  successful.  It  is  very  common  for  the  nurse,  when 
the  uterine  contractions  are  weak,  short,  irregular,  and  distant,  to  propose 
that  some  gruel  or  tea  should  be  given  "to  bring  back  the  pains."  If  such 
nourishment  be  grateful  to  the  patient,  if  there  be  no  tendency  to  vomit,  or 
if  she  seems  to  desire  it,  there  can  in  few  cases  be  any  objection  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  warm  diluents ;  and  they  may  be  given  almost  ad  libitum.  To 
stimulants,  as  a  general  principle,  under  labour,  I  am  decidedly  adverse ; 
and  consider  it  as  a  maxim  never  to  allow  them,  unless  some  degree  of  faint- 
ness  be  pre.S(»nt ;  or  a  languid  state  of  the  general  system  indicate  their 
propriety ;  because  the  excitement  they  cause  must  be  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding depression  ;  and  they  may  tend  either  to  induce  fever,  or  hurry  on 
exhaustion.  Before  stimulants  are  exhibited,  many  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  :  such  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  skin  ;  the  length  of 
time  the  labour  has  lasted ;  the  strength  of  the  pains  ;  the  degree  of  faint- 
ness  the  patient  is  suflering ;  and  the  kind  of  discharge.  Should  the  pulse 
be  weak  and  slow,  the  surface  colder  than  natural,  the  uterine  contractions 
Dowerless,  and  the  system  depressed,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
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blood  flowing  through  the  vagina,  nor  any  indication  of  internal  and  con- 
cealed haemorrhage,  stimulants  are  called  for ;  and  either  the  domestic  or 
medicated  may  be  allowed. 

Yarioos  specific  medicines  have  been  recommended  at  different  times,  to 
increase  the  parturient  throes,  and  facilitate  the  child's  birth ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  these  substances,  one  only  excepted,  act  upon  the  womb 
through  the  excitement  induced  in  the  arterial  system.  They  first  stimulate 
the  nervous,  then  the  arterial,  and  through  the  medium  of  those  systems, 
the  uterus.  Almost  the  only  medicine  now  used  as  a  uterine  excitant,  is  the 
ergot  of  rye :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opinion  that  its 
action  is  specific,  and  that  the  uterus  is  not  affected  through  any  disturbance 
first  set  up  in  the  arterial  system. 

The  secale  cornutum,  ergot,  or  spurred  rye,  is  the  produce  of  a  disease  in 
that  plant,  with  which  one  or  more  of  the  grains  in  different  ears  are  simul- 
taneously affected.  When  attacked  with  the  ^'spur,"  the  corn  first  becomes 
softish  and  pulpy;  and  soon  bursting  from  its  husk,  obtains  solidity,  and 
assumes  a  lengthened  form,  slightly  curved,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity ; 
its  hue  is  in  the  first  instance  red,  but  it  soon  changes  to  a  dark  violet  oi; 
blackish  colour.  The  diseased  grain  varies  much  in  length,  sometimes  being 
perfectly  concealed  within  its  husk,  at  others  growing  to  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half;  its  usual  length  is  about  an  inch,  and  its  general  appearance  resem- 
bles much  the  spur  of  the  cock.  As  we  obtain  the  grain,  it  is  brittle,  and 
breaks  with  a  crisp,  irregular  fracture,  somewhat  like  a  dried  almond.  On 
being  divided,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  dark  cortical  and  internal  bluish- 
white  substance ;  it  has  no  heating  qualities,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  possesses  a  slight  mawkish  flavour.  Almost  all  the  other  grains,  and 
many  of  the  other  grasses,  are  subject  to  this  affection ;  ^  but  it  is  most  usual 
in  rye,  and  most  frequently  taken  from  that  plant  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Wet  seasons  are  particularly  favourable  for  its  production ;  it  is  sometimes 
observed  in  this  country,  but  is  more  common  in  Switzerland,  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  North  America.  The  disease  destroys  the  germinating 
power  of  those  particular  seeds  which  are  attacked  with  it,  but  does  not 
affect  the  sound  grains  in  the  same  ear. 

The  ergot  in  fine  powder  is  of  a  perfect  ash  colour,  and  its  infusion  of  a 
dingy  violet. 

The  drug  has  been  exhibited  in  various  forms,  chiefly  in  powder,  infusion, 
decoction,  and  tincture.  The  two  ftrst  are  in  my  opinion  the  best  modes. 
If  given  in  fine  powder,  about  twenty  grains  is  the  proper  dose ;  but  I 
am  myself  generally  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  it  in  infusion.  Two  drachms 
may  be  infused  in  four  or  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  twenty  minutes ;  a 
fourth  part  of  the  strained  liquor  should  be  given  at  a  time,  and  under  labour 
the  dose  may  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  either  its  action 
becomes  apparent,  or  the  whole  is  taken ;  for  I  consider  it  useless  to  perse- 
vere with  the  medicine,  if  the  quantity  mentioned  produces  no  effect.  I  have 
found  that  if  the  infusion  be  allowed  to  stand  much  longer  than  the  time  I 
have  specified,  it  acquires  a  nauseating  property  which  greatly  distresses  the 
stomach.  Desgranges  ^  used  only  the  black  cortical  part,  in  which  he  con- 
sidered its  active  principle  to  reside :  he  gave  it  in  doses  of  four  or  six  grains, 
which  he  found  as  efficacious  as  thirty  grains  of  the  whole  powder.  Yille* 
neuve  administered  it  in  lavements ;  and  he  considers  this  the  most  effica 
cioos  means  of  employing  it,  provided  there  be  present  much  irritability  of 
the  stomach. 

'  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  p.  607.  *  Neale  on  the  Erfot,  p.  43. 
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I  have  given  the  ergot,  in  the  doses  recommended,  every  four  or  six  honrs, 
for  many  successive  days,  on  several  occasions,  and  never  knew  it  produce 
any  bad  effects  upon  the  mother,  except  occasionally  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Usually  there  is  no  more  influence  perceptible  on  the  general  system  than 
would  be  observed  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  its  effects  upon  the  uterus 
in  labour  are  often  speedy,  powerful,  and  astonishing.  Its  action  mostly 
commences  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  its  exhibition ;  and  th6 
character  of  the  pains  induced  through  its  agency  differs  materially  from 
the  ordinary  throes  of  parturition ;  so  that  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to 
discriminate  them,  as  being  actually  produced  by  the  drug  itself; — they  are 
stronger  and  more  constant  than  the  common  pains  of  labour.  When  the 
ergot  has  obtained  a  full  power  over  the  system,  the  uterus  will  frequently 
act  without  any  decided  intermission  for  many  minutes  together ;  —  there 
being  only  a  slight  remission  'observed  —  no  interval  of  perfect  ease.  This 
remark  has  been  made  by  Ingleby  ^  and  other  physicians ;  and  I  have  had 
myself  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  truth  on  many  occasions. 

As  the  ergot  undoubtedly  possesses  such  a  strong  influence  over  the  ute- 
rine system,  it  is  evident  that,  if  exhibited  improperly,  it  is  likely  to  do 
great  injury. 

There  are  many  cautions,  then,  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  adopting 
and  employing  it.  Its  exhibition  must  not  be  thought  of  in  any  case  where 
a  disproportion  exists  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  pelvic  cavity ; 
we  should  incur  great  danger  of  inducing  contusion,  inflammation,  and  lace- 
ration. Neither  must  it  be  exhibited  where  there  is  any  disposition  to  rigidity 
of  the  parts,  —  either  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  or  the  perineum,  —  through 
fear  of  the  same  dangers.  As  a  principle,  it  is  not  usually  necessary  in  first 
children,  and  therefore  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  generally  should  make  an 
exception.  It  must  not  be  given  in  any  case  where  the  lingering  labour 
depends  upon  a  mal-position  of  the  head.  It  may  be  admissible  occasionally 
in  breech  presentations ;  but  in  no  case  of  transverse  position  of  the  foetus, 
provided  the  term  of  gestation  is  nearly  completed,  should  we  ever  contem- 
plate administering  the  ergot.  It  must  only  be  given  in  cases  where  the 
sole  cause  of  delay  is  a  torpid  or  feeble  state  of  uterine  action ;  or  where  it 
is  desirable  to  terminate  the  labour  speedily, — and  that  too  by  means  of  the 
natural  powers,  —  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage.  I  have  found  it  very 
useful  in  accidental  haemorrhage  after  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured ; 
in  loss  of  blood  under  abortion  also,  where  it  was  impossible  to  empty  the 
uterus  by  manual  operation ;  and  where  the  patient  would  perhaps  have 
sunk  from  a  continuance  of  the  bleeding. 

But  although  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  powers  which  the  ergot 
sometimes  displays  under  parturition,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  practitioners  who  think  that  this  medicine  will  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  other  means  being  used  in  lingering  labour.  I  cannot 
coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Michell,^  that  its  general  introduc- 
tion will  so  completely  supersede  the  use  of  the  forceps,  that  "  he  would  not 
be  surprised  if  in  twenty  years  that  instrument  should  be  known  only  by 
name."  Nor  in  his  remark,  "that  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
Cesarean  operation  was  formerly  recommended,  he  conceives  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  instrumental  aid  in  midwifery." 

*  On  Uteriue  H;iMnorrhfi«;c,  p.  70.  See  also  Tereira's  Miit.  Med.  p.  G02.  Meigs,  (Treatise 
on  Ol^btetrics,  p.  oOO,)  siiya  an  uterine  pjiin  caused  by  the  ergot  "may  last  twenty  minulea, 
or  even  half  an  hour,  \vitl»uut  a  moment's  suspension." 

'  On  the  Ergot  of  Rye,  \^'2S,  p.  50.  For  u  brief  history  of  tho  ergot,  and  for  some  objec- 
tions urged  ugaiust  its  use,  see  Appendix  C. 
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Authors  vary  much  in  the  statements  they  furnish  of  their  success  with 
this  grain.  This  discrepancy  may  partly  he  accounted  for  by  the  ergot  in 
some  of  the  trials  not  being  fresh,  since,  by  being  kept  too  long  a  time,  it 
loses  its  virtue.^  It  may  also  be  owing  partly  to  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient not  being  susceptible  of  its  peculiar  action.  We  know  that  some  per- 
sons are  not  susceptible  of  the  peculiar  action  of  mercury ;  and  we  may 
easily  believe  that  in  the  same  manner  some  constitutions  may  be  insuscep- 
tible to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  ergot  of  rye.^ 

[The  abuse  of,  and  the  sad  effects  consequent  upon  it,  have  contributed  very 
much  to  discredit  ergot  in  the  minds  of  many  practitioners.  We  should, 
nevertheless,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may 
be  advantageously  prescribed,  and  distinguish  these  from  the  contra-indica- 
tions  to  its  use. 

It  has  been  stated  by  most  writers  that  a  want  of  energy  in  the  uterine 
contractions,  is  the  condition  to  which  this  drug  is,  par  excellence,  applicable. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  under  which  the  uterine  contractions  may 
be  impaired  without  calling  for  the  use  of  ergot.  The  following,  accordiipg 
to  Mr.  Dubois,  are  some  of  the  most  common : — 

1.  Debility,  dependent  upon  a  natural  state,  or  induced  by  previous  dis- 
ease. This  requires  tonics,  wine,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
strength  of  the  patient  during  labour. 

2.  Extensive  distension  of  the  uterus  from  an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii,  inducing  complete  paralysis.  The  uterine  fibres  being  inordinately 
distended,  the  membranes  should  be  punctured  whenever  the  os  tincae  is  about 
one-fourth  dilated,  or  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar. 

3.  Congestion  of  the  face,  attended  with  impaired  contractions  from 
plethora :  patient  must  be  bled. 

4.  Mental  disturbance,  from  whatever  cause. 

6.  Pain,  other  than  that  of  labour — rheumatic  or  neuralgic ; — ^very  great 
pain  in  the  loins  may  impair  the  contractions ;  in  such,  if  possible,  he  must 
prefer  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

6.  Premature  discharge  of  the  waters  make  labour  slow,  because,  like  all 
hollow  organs,  the  uterus  contracts  most  forcibly  upon  unyielding  contents, 
and,  where  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  descent  of  the  foetus  at  each 
contraction  lessens  its  force. 

7.  The  uterine  contractility  may  become  exhausted  by  the  tardy  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  in  consequence  of  their  firmness  :  rupture  them.  Rigidity 
from  phlogosis  may  do  the  same :  resort  to  belladonna  or  anaesthesia.  If  the 
cause  be  unyielding  induration  of  the  tissues  of  the  cervix  uteri,  the  knife 
should  relieve  the  resistance. 

8.  There  may  be  posterior  obliquity  of  the  cervix  which  will  lessen  the 
force  of  the  contractions. 

In  a  monograph  on  the  ergot  of  rye,  by  Dr.  Aug.  Millet,  in  the  18th  vol. 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  France,  the  whole 
subject  of  the  employment  and  effects  of  ergot  are  most  ably  presented. 
In  this  paper,  besides  citing  the  cases  of  inertia  of  the  uterus,  to  which  this 

'  I  know  scarcely  any  medicine  that  spoils  more  rapidly  by  keeping,  or  that  requires  greater 
eare  in  its  preserration.  than  the  ergot. 

*  M.  Payan,  of  Aix,  has  used  the  ergot  in  paraplegia  successfully.  He  refers  its  action  to 
a  specific  effect  which  it  exercises  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  He  concluded, 
from  some  experiments  he  had  made,  that  it  did  not  influence  the  uterus  alone,  but  the  other 
peWie  viscera  and  the  lower  extremities  also.  He  has  frequently  given  it  in  large  doses  for  a 
long  continuance,  without  any  bad  effect  being  produced  upon  the  system.  (Journal  de  Pliar- 
macic,  Juin.  IbH.) 
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drug  is  applicable,  its  empIoymeBt  in  shoulder  presentations  and  in  eclam- 
psia, is  also  referred  to. 

According  to  Dr.  Millet,  and  he  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Drs.  Espinel  and  Bourboussin,  "  Whenever  in  shoulder  presen- 
tations the  child  has  ceased  to  live,  and  the  introduction  of  the  hand  has 
become  impossible,  temporizing  and  the  administration  of  ergot  are  justi- 
fiable." **  Hence,"  says  the  above  author,  "  in  shoulder  presentation,  if  the  oa 
uteri  is  dilated,  and  the  shoulder  is  firmly  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  after  de- 
pletion and  the  usual  means ;  cephalic  or  pelvic  version  having  been  tried 
and  having  failed ;  we  must  not  hesitate  to  employ  ergot  in  order  to  try  and 
produce  spontaneous  evolution,  (not  spontaneous,  but  artificial),  previous  to 
performing  craniotomy."  The  details  of  four  cases  are  given  in  which  this 
practice  was  most  successful. 

When  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  ergot  in  eclampsia,  we  have 
the  following :  '*  If  a  female  have  a  slight  convulsion,  and  the  termination 
of  the  labour  is  near  at  hand,  the  administration  of  ergot  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  use  of  forceps,  the  dangerous  emotions  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  these  instruments  being  thus  avoided." 

A  number  of  authors  are  cited  as  confirming  this  proceeding,  giving  as 
their  reason,  that  the  ergot  in  such  a  case  acts  as  a  true  revulsive  upon  the 
uterus ;  for,  say  they,  it  is  not  when  the  pains  are  active  that  convulsions 
supervene,  but  when  they  are  slow  and  indefinitely  protracted.  "  It  is  under 
such  circumstances,"  continues  Dr.  Millet,  ^Uhat  they  irritate  the  nerves,  and 
threaten  the  whole  nervous  system."  Cases  are  given  in  support  of  this 
treatment. 

Dr.  Millet  also  refers  in  this  paper,  to  the  simultaneous  employment  of 
ergot  and  chloroform,  as  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Beatty,  in  the  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  Aug.,  1850. 

"  In  many  cases,"  says  Dr.  Beatty,  "  without  their  being  any  positive  obsta- 
cle, the  labour  is  long  and  tedious.  Chloroform  is  therefore  indicated,  but  as 
it  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  uterine  contractions,  the  result 
of  its  action  would  be  to  increase  the  evil."  To  avoid  this.  Dr.  Beatty  sug- 
gested the  simultaneous  administration  of  ergot  and  chloroform,  and  many 
cases  are  cited  to  prove  the  advantage  of  this  combination. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  which  a  greater  abuse 
exists,  than  in  the  reckless,  ignorant  use  of  the  ergot  of  rye.  The  deleterious 
efiect  of  this  medicine  on  the  foetal  circulation  in  reducing  the  number  of  the 
heart's  beats,  and  then  causing  them  to  intermit  and  become  irregular,  and 
finally  to  kill  the  child,  is  an  observation  which  ought  to  have  a  tendency  to 
define  and  limit  the  employment  of  this  drug. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  work  of  Drs.  McClintock  and  Hardy, 
expresses  so  clearly  our  own  views  and  experience  on  this  subject,  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  in  extenso ;  especially  as  we  fear  that  its  salutary 
caution  is  too  often  neglected,  both  abroad  and  in  this  country.  ^*  We  attach 
a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  in  all  cases  of 
tedious  labour,  where  ergot  is  employed ;  in  fact,  its  administration  is  never 
undertaken  by  us  without  the  utmost  care  being  used,  in  the  auscultatory 
examination  of  the  foetal  heart,  both  at  the  time,  and  subsequently ;  for  by 
making  successive  stethoscopic  examinations  at  short  intervals  after  giving 
the  ergot,  and  closely  watching  any  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foetal  heart's  sounds,  we  shall  have  the  earliest  intimation  of 
threatened  danger  to  the  child,  and  by  the  timely  intervention  of  art,  be  able 
to  rescue  it  from  a  position  which  will  inevitably  prove  fatal,  unless  prompt 
delivery  be  eftected."] 
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Borax  ^was  held  by  the  ancients  in  high  estimation  as  a  promoter  of  uterine 
action.  It  fell,  however,  completely  into  disuse,  till  its  supposed  virtues  were 
again  brought  into  notice  by  Hufeland.^  And  the  late  Professor  Lobstein 
more  recently  recommended  it  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Soci^t^ 
M^dicale  d'Emulation  de  Paris.^  The  quantity  he  employed  was  five  or  six 
grains  every  half  hour.  Rigby^  also  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  praise;  he 
says  its  efficacy  has  long  been  known  in  Germany.  He  combines  ten  grains 
of  the  salt  with  a  scruple  or  two  of  powdered  ergot,  and  exhibits  it  in  cin- 
namon water.  I  cannot  say  that  the  few  trials  I  have  made  of  it  would  lead 
me  to  think  favourably  of  its  powers.^ 

External  means  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to  for  the  same  purpose. 
Warmth,  applied  by  hot  flannels  to  the  hypogastric  region,  to  the  legs,  the 
thighs,  and  the  back,  has  been  tried,  but  has  seldom  been  found  efficacious 
in  restoring  uterine  action,  unless  there  also  existed  at  the  same  time  depressed 
arterial  energy,  or  a  cold  surface.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  should  not 
only  apply  warmth  externally,  but  give  warm  diluents,  or  perhaps  stimulants. 
Pressure  and  friction  are  found  to  possess  greater  power  over  the  uterine 
fibres  than  warmth  externally  applied.  The  pressure  of  a  bandage,  or  the 
hand,  will  often  excite  the  uterus  to  increased  action  both  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  a  child.  It  will  be  shown,  that  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  after 
delivery,  dependent  on  a  flaccid  state  of  the  parietes  of  the  womb,  we  pos- 
sess no  more  serviceable  means  to  insure  their  permanent  contraction,  than 
the  application  of  pressure  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand ;  and  although  pressure 
acts  more  energetically  upon  the  uterus  when  the  organ  is  more  or  less 
emptied  of  its  contents, — especially  after  the  birth  of  the  child, — yet  firm, 
steady  pressure  will  sometimes  excite  it  to  more  vigorous  contraction,  even 
while  it  contains  the  foetus  within  its  cavity.  Friction  with  the  open  palm 
previously  to  the  child's  expulsion  is  more  frequently  had  recourse  to  under 
this  kind  of  lingering  labour  than  more,  simple  pressure,  and  a  most  effica- 
cious agent  it  sometimes  proves. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  electrical  shocks — ^particularly  derived  from 
the  galvanic  battery — would  excite  the  flagging  powers  of  the  uterus  under 
labour,  and  perhaps  even  induce  action  ab  initio,^  This  is  a  means,  however, 
of  which  I  have  myself  never  made  a  trial ;  and  I  only  judge  by  analogy, 
in  consideration  of  the  influence  the  electrical  fluid  exerts  over  the  nervous 
system  generally,  and  through  that  system,  over  muscular  fibre.® 

*  Joarnal  der  Practisohen  Arzneykande  und  Wundarzneykunts,  vol.  xxi.  p.  69 ;  and  xxiv.  p.  91. 

*  See  Leroux*s  Journal  de  M^decine,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  130  and  141. 
■  Library  of  Med.  vol.  vi.  p.  209. 

*  Among  the  North  Americiin,  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  Indians,  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake  hM 
long  been  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  expediting  linf;ering  labour.  Clarke  and  Lewis, 
in  their  Voyage  np  the  Missouri,  state  **  that  the  wife  of  an  Indian  of  the  party  being  in  labour, 
and  suffering  considerably,  one  of  the  Indians  gave  her  as  a  remedy,  some  of  the  rattle-snake 
in  powder,  pretty  much  as  we  should  give  the  ergot  of  rye."  A  friend  of  mine  brought  me, 
from  Calcutta,  the  dried  tail  of  one  of  these  animals,  requesting  that  I  would  test  its  efficacy 
here,  giving  twenty  grains  for  a  dose.  I  must  confess  I  tiave  not  complied,  putting  as  much 
faith  in  it  as  I  would  in  the  strperstitious  practice  of  tying  a  piece  of  tiger's  skin  round  the 
woman's  left  thigh  for  the  same  object.     For  which,  see  Davis,  Operative  Midwifery,  p.  77. 

*  In  Busch's  Neue  Zeitschrift  flir  Gebnrtskunde,  vol.  xvi.  No.  S,  p.  424,  a  case  is  detailed  in 
which  Drs.  Hoeninger  and  Jacobi  succeeded  in  bringing  on  labour,  in  August,  1844,  by  the 
electro-magnetic  apparatus,  after  other  means  had  failed.  The  application  was  immediately 
followed  by  uterine  action ;  and  the  child  was  born  in  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the 
operation. 

*  Since  this  sentiment  was  published  by  me,  in  my  Lecture  in  the  Medical  Oaiette,  April 
19th,  1834,  various  trials  have  been  made  of  the  efficacy  of  galvanism  in  exciting  increased 
uterine  contractions.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  the  same  means  had  been  suggested  by  Herder 
(Diagnostische  Praktisohe  Beitriige  lor  Erweitemng  der  Qeburtehiilfe.    Leipiig,  1808.)    Dr. 
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fin  the  year  1846,  ve  made  some  experiments  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, Blockley,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  the  galvanic  battery  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  amenorrhoea  and  menorrhagia,  and  also  to  rouse  the  energy 
of  the  uterus.  As  the  result  of  our  observations  in  five  cases  of  lingering 
labour  caused  by  deficiency  of  uterine  contractions,  we  found  that  although 
the  poles  of  the  battery  were  simultaneously  placed,  one  over  the  sacral 
region  externally,  and  the  other  at  the  os  uteri ;  anon,  one  pole  over  the  fundus 
uteri  pressing  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  other  pole  at  the  os  uteri, 
still,  under  no  circumstances  could  we  discover  that  any  lasting  impression 
was  made  upon  the  uterine  fibres.  The  pains  on  several  occasions  seemed  more 
frequent  at  first,  and  we  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  some  permanent  benefit ; 
but  these  hopes  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
pains  were  more  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  simulating  false  labour-pains 
and  not  attended  with  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  In  no  one  case  could  we 
consider  the  galvanic  current  a  positive  stimulant  to  the  parturient  action  of 
the  uterus.  In  one  case  of  retained  placenta,  and  where  it  was  detached 
from  the  uterus,  the  battery  was  applied,  and,  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a 
strong  spasmodic  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus  took  place,  which  could 
only  be  overcome  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  abdomen.  Whether  the 
hour-glass  contraction  was  post  hoc  or  propter  hocj  as  regards  the  application 
of  the  battery,  we  are  not  prepared  to  state,  but  we  have  always  retained 
unpleasant  suspicions,  especially  when  recalling  the  effect  which  this  agent 
had  already  produced  in  the  uterine  contractions  when  the  foetus  was  present ; 
the  irregular  paroxysmal  contractions  which  then  resulted  having  no  effect 
upon  the  os  uteri,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  same  condition  existed  in  the 
latter  case.] 

We  may  sometimes  also  succeed  in  rendering  the  uterine  contractions 
stronger  and  more  efficient  by  changing  the  patient's  position,  particularly 

Radford,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital,  on  Decemher  10th,  1844, 
^-on  galvanism  applied  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  haemorrhage, — speaks  of  it  in  highly  lauda- 
tory terms,  as  a  means  of  producing  '*  effective  and  powerful  contraction  of  the  uterus,"  as  he 
himself  had  witnessed :  and  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  June  27,  1845,  p.  376,  Mr  Cleveland 
details  a  case  of  labour  rendered  lingering  from  inertia  of  the  uterus,  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  use  of  the  electro-galvanic  apparatus  had  been 
commenced. 

In  consequence  of  Dr.  Radford's  observations,  Professor  Simpson,  with  his  accustomed  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  undertook  some  experiments  **  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  degree  of  influence  which  galvanism  possessed  over  the  contractile 
action  of  the  uterus  during  labour,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  aid  which  we  might  ex- 
pect to  derive  from  this  power,  in  any  case  in  which  we  had  recourse  to  its  assistance."  After 
employing  it  in  eight  cases,  the  professor  came  to  the  conclusion — directly  the  reverse,  indeed, 
of  what  he  had  anticipated  when  he  commenced  his  investigations, — **that,  as  employed  at 
the  present  time,  and  in  its  present  mode,  it  is  not  a  means  which  can  be  in  any  degree  relied 
upon  for  the  purpose  in  question ;  and  is,  so  far,  practically  and  entirely  useless  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  parturient  action  of  the  uterus."  (Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Galvanism  in 
Labour,  p.  14;  see  also  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1846.)  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
thinks  these  opposite  opinions  will  admit  of  reconciliation,  **  founded  on  the  opposite  effects 
of  currents  as  they  follow  the  course  of  the  centripetal,  or  centrifugal  nerves."  «*  For  an  inverse 
current  tends  to  produce  paralysis,  and  a  direct  current  contraction."  (See  his  Lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  Med.  Gazette,  June  18,  1847.)  Yet,  as  Dr  Simpson's  experiments 
were  performed  in  the  same  manner  exactly  as  were  Dr.  Radford's,  and  some  of  them  with  the 
same  kind  of  apparatus,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  cause  as  that  assigned  by  Dr.  Bird, 
could  operate  to  produce  such  different  results.  Prof.  Stein,  some  years  ago,  thought  the 
efficiency  of  the  forceps  might  be  increased  by  forming  them  of  different  metals,  so  that  a 
galvanic  action  might  be  set  up  under  their  use ;  and  thus  the  uterus  might  be  excited  to  more 
energetic  efforts.  (Busch  and  Moser:  Handbuca  der  Geburtskunde :  Berlin,  1841.  Art. 
Qalvanismus.)  Kilian  held  the  same  notions:  he  published,  in  1839,  the  first  case  in  which 
he  used  his  ** galvanic  forceps;"  but,  in  1845,  he  stated  that  the  results  had  not  answered  hia 
expectations.     (Operationslehre  fUr  Qeburtshelfer,  No.  4,  1845,  p.  516.) 
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from  the  recumbent  to  the  upright  posture ;  and  as  this  is  a  very  simple 
means,  as  it  is  often  useful,  and  as  the  change  brings  her  great  relief,  she 
may  be  advised  to  sit,  stand,  or  walk,  as  her  own  inclination  dictates.  The 
effect  is  most  probably  produced  by  the  gravitation  of  the  head  upon  the  os 
uteri. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  repeat  the  caution  pre- 
viously given  against  unnecessarily  rupturing  the  membranes  during  the  first 
stage  of  labour.  It  has  of  late  become  very  much  the  practice, — attributable 
in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  recommendations  inculcated  by  Professor 
Bums^ — to  evacuate  the  liquor  amnii  in  all  cases  where  the  uterus  is  acting 
feebly ;  and  some  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  in  which 
not  only  has  this  act  disappointed  the  intention  of  the  operator,  but  been 
followed,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  by  such  symptoms  as  required  that 
the  labour  should  be  terminated  instrumentally.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  a  protracted  case  is  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  interference  ; 
for  in  many  instances  where  the  os  uteri  is  perfectly  dilatable,  where  it  has 
acquired  a  diameter  the  size  of  a  crown,  and  especially  where  there  is  an 
excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  present,  the  evacuation  of  the  water  —  by 
causing  the  head  to  bear  more  decidedly  on  the  os  uteri  —  will  increase  the 
vigour  of  the  contractions,  and  bring  about  a  more  speedy  termination.  But 
I  allude  to  it  as  a  generally  adopted  principle ;  and  cannot  but  consider  that 
such  an  interruption  of  nature's  ordinances  requires  in  practice  the  greatest 
possible  judgment  and  discrimination. 

Nor  must  I  allow  the  custom  of  irritating  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb 
with  the  finger,  and  rubbing  it  down  the  back  of  the  vagina,  along  the 
rectum,  to  pass  unnoticed ;  nor  that  still  less  justifiable  mode  of  proceeding — 
the  endeavour  to  dilate  the  os  uteri  by  the  two  first  fingers  introduced  within 
it;  which  last  means  also  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  deservedly  great 
Dame  of  Professor  Burns,^  as  applicable  to  some  states  of  the  os  uteri ;  but 
which  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  in  mentioning  except  in  terms  of 
reprobation. 

The  practice,  indeed,  might  be  followed  with  less  danger,  if  the  cautions 
with  which  the  professor  has  surrounded  it  were  always  borne  in  mind  and 
acted  on ;  but  the  chances  are,  that  the  principle  alone  will  dwell  in  the 
the  memory,  and  little  heed  will  be  taken  of  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
recommended  as  useful. 

Deformity  op  the  pelvis.  —  The  second  ^ause  of  lingering  labour 
embraces  those  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  acting  powerfully  and  energeti- 
cally, but  where  there  is  a  want  of  due  and  proportionate  space  in  the  pas- 
sages for  the  ready  exit  of  the  child :  and  of  these  causes,  distortion  of  the 
pelvic  boneSy  as  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  difficult,  claims  our  first 
attention. 

l^hree  varieties,  —  As  in  a  former  part  of  this  publication  I  arranged 
pelves  in  general  into  four  classes,  so  we  may  now,  for  practical  purposes, 
divide  distorted  pelves  into  three  varieties:  —  the Jirst^  in  which  the  pelvic 
brim  is  so  contracted  as  not  to  permit  any  part  of  the  child's  head  to  enter 
through  it ;  the  second^  which  has  allowed  the  head  to  descend  so  low  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  or  chief  part  of  the  cavity,  but  whose  outlet  is  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  its  escape ;  and  the  third — of  that  intermediate  size — which  has 

»  Principles  of  Midwifery,  6th  ed.,  p.  403. 

•Op.  citat.  p.  401.  The  late  Professor  Ilamilton  (Practical  Obserrations,  1840,  p.  125).  hy 
quoting  Boms'  opinion  und  pructice  on  this  subject  at  length,  appears  to  adopt  them  as  hia 
own ;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  gi?es  them  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 
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instruments  merely  because  there  is  a  small  pelvis,  provided  it  be  moderately 
capacious ;  but  we  must  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  the  powers  of  the  ntenu ; 
and  watching  attentively  both  the  progress  of  the  head,  and  the  effects  of  the 
continued  efforts  on  the  mother's  system,  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  ter- 
minate the  labour  on  the  first  accession  of  such  symptoms  as  may  bring  her 
life  into  present  jeopardy. 

Soon  after  Ambrose  Par%  had  demonstrated  the  great  advantages  that 
extracting  the  child  by  the  feet,  in  cases  of  transverse  presentation,  pos- 
sessed over  the  practice  in  vogue  before  that  time,  the  attention  of  surgeons 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  that  operation;  many 
became  very  expert  in  its  performance ;  its  sphere  was  considerably  extended^ 
and  it  came  by  degrees  to  be  adopted  as  a  common  custom  in  cases  of  labour 
rendered  lingering  by  inefiScient  uterine  action,  and  by  mechanical  dispro- 
portion, as  well  as  in  those  where  haemorrhage  or  convulsions  indicated  the 
propriety  of  delivery.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  forceps,  this  mode  of  terminating  the  labour  when  the  head  pre- 
sented, was  occasionally  the  means  of  averting  much  danger  and  suffering 
from  the  woman,  and  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  children  that  must  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  in  their  birth.  And  although  there  is  good  reasoa 
to  fear  that,  for  want  of  correct  principles  of  guidance,  turning  the  child  was 
often  had  recourse  to  under  a  head  presentation,  where  that  operation  was 
neither  suitable  nor  necessary ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  obstetric  surgery  of  the  age  was  benefitted  by  its  introductioa 
and  adoption. 

When  the  forceps,  however,  became  known  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
value  of  the  instrument  so  universally  acknowledged,  this  mode  of  terminating 
lingering  labours  fell  into  disuse,  especially  in  England.  Some  of  the  autho- 
rities in  France,  indeed,  continued  to  recommend  it  to  a  much  later  date, 
either  in  exceptional  cases,'  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  forceps  in  general.^  In 
the  latter  point  of  view  I  cannot  find  language  sufficiently  strong,  in  which 
to  deprecate  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  tumiiig^  under  a  natural  presentation, 
more  at  length  here, — since  I  bad  believed  that  such  a  means  of  concluding 
any  case  of  lingering  labour^  where  the  vertex  offered  itself,  was  now  almost 
exploded  in  this  country, — were  it  not  for  the  advocacy  it  has  lately  received 
from  Professor  Simpson,  in  a  memoir  which  he  published  as  a  series  of 
papers,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  He  has  counselled 
its  adoption  in  cases  of  slightly  deformed  pelvis,  not  as  the  exception,  but  as 
the  general  rule.  Hi9  arguments,  indeed,  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  the  French  authors  noted ;  for  they  are  directed  towards  its  being  esta- 
blished in  lieu  of  craniotomy ;  and  he  believes  it  to  present  the  following 
advantages  over  that  operation,  wherever  the  diminution  in  space  is  not  very 
great.  '^  It  gives,"  he  says,  ''  the  child  a  chance  of  life ;  it  is  more  safe  to 
the  mother,  because  it  can  be  performed  earlier  in  labour,  and  more  speedily ; 
it  enables  us  to  adjust  and  extract  the  head  through  the  imperfect  pelvic 
brim  in  the  most  advantageous  form  and  direction ;  and  lastly,  it  is  a  practice 
that  can  be  followed,  when  proper  obstetric  instruments  are  not  at  hand ; 
and  the  avoidance  of  instruments  is  generally  advisable  when  it  is  possible."^ 
Were  these  positions  correct,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority 
of  this  method  of  delivery ;  and  if  it  could  be  always  resorted  to,  as  a  safe 

*  Vide  Bftudelocque,  par.  1290,  et  teq, 

*iMfid.  Lachapelle,  Pratique  des  Accouoh.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  429.     Paris,  1835. 

'  ProT.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Deo.  1847,  p.  674,  tt,  9tq. 
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tbroad  possessing  either  more  general  scientific  knowledge  as  to  tbe  mode  of 

Crforming  dangerous  operations,  better  practical  adaptation  to  that  know- 
Ige,  or  evincing  greater  care  and  anxiety  about  the  result,  than  obtains  in 
England — ^but  because  either  the  operation  has  been  performed  early  in  the 
labour,  before  exhaustion  has  supervened ;  or  because  it  has  been  undertaken 
in  cases  where  the  constitution  has  not  been  so  fearfully  undermined  by  pre- 
viously existing  disease.     We  may  reasonably  infer,  indeed,  that  the  more 
distorted  the  person  is,  the  more  violent  must  have  been  the  affection  under 
which  the  system  has  suffered,  and  the  less  power  will  it  possess  of  bearing 
up  against  such  a  grievous  shock  as  the  Caesarean  section  must  occasion. 
In  Barlow's  successful  case,  the  cause  of  the  extreme  diminution  of  the 
pelvis  was  iot  disease,  but  a  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  from  which  severe 
injiiry  the  woman  had  perfectly  recovered ;  and  in  Mr.  Enowles',  the  opera- 
tion was  had  recourse  to  thirty  hours  after  the  commencement  of  labour,  and 
seven  only  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  es- 

fecially  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  both  has  this  operation  many  times 
een  had  recourse  to,  under  circumstances  in  which  no  British  practitioner 
"would  have  considered  himself  warranted  in  proposing  it  —  where,  indeed, 
'there  has  existed  sufficient  available  space  in  the  pelvis  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  foetus  ver  vias  naturalea  ;  ^  —  and  also  that  the  women,  more 
under  the  influence  ot  their  clerical  pastors  than  ours  are,  have  readily  and 
cheerfully  submitted,  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  to  this  dreadful  expe- 
client,  while  they  still  possessed  considerable  strength,  that  they  might  not 
deprive  their  unborn  children  of  the  benefit  of  admission  within  the  pale  of 
th,e  Christian  church. 

When  this  means  is  considered  unequivocally  requisite,  then,  by  having  re- 
oonrse  to  it  early  in  the  labour,  the  best  chance  is  afforded  to  the  patient  of 
the  preservation  of  her  own  life,  as  also  of  her  infant's.  Notwithstanding  this, 
liowever,  no  rightly-judging  man  would  venture,  on  his  own  single  responsi- 
l>ility,  to  urge  the  propriety  of  an  operation  so  unusual  in  its  necessity,  so 
appalling  in  its  character,  and  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  as  the  extract- 
ing of  a  foetus  ex  utero  by  an  extensive  abdominal  incision ;  but  before  pro- 
ceeding to  its  execution,  he  would  naturally  be  desirous  to  obtain  the  counsel 
and  sanction  of  some  neighbouring  practitioner,  in  whose  opinion  he 
confided. 

These  cases  of  extreme  distortion  are  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence. 
ITot  so,  however,  with  the  lesser  degrees  of  diminution  in  the  pelvic  aper- 

*  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  adduce,  in  confirmation,  those  eases  in  the  latter  half  of  th« 
sixteenth  century  —  the  second,  third,  fitth,  and  sixth  of  Rousset,  which  came  under  his  own 
ohserration,  and  the  ninth  of  Caspar  Bauhine,  (Latin  Translation  of  Rousset  on  the  Cesarean 
Section,)  aU  which  women  brought  forth  liTe  children/)^  vaginam  subsequently,  even  if  they 
are  correctly  reported ;  because  they  belong  to  the  age  of  barbarous  surgery.  But  in  the 
report  of  the  Obstetric  Clinique,  at  Pavia,  for  1827-28,  will  be  found  a  faul  case  of  Csesarean 
operation  by  Professor  Lovati,  the  dimensions  of  the  patient's  peWis  being  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  the  sacro-pubio  diameter,  three  and  a  half  in  the  oblique,  two  in  tbe  pubi-coccygean, 
and  two  and  a  half  between  the  ischiatic  protuberances  (see  Lancet,  August  15th,  1829);  a 
space  that  would,  without  doubt,  have  admitted  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  where  consequently  in  Britain  the  Cn^sarean  operation  would  not  have 
been  suggested.  Again,  in  the  Mediciu.  Zeitung,  January,  1840,  is  detailed  another  fatal  case, 
in  which  the  operation  under  a  twin  pregnancy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Busch,  of  Berlin ;  here 
the  pelvis  measured  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  its  conjugate  diameter.  /Medical  Gaiette, 
March  18,  1840.)  Very  many  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  quoted.  I  would  refer 
also  to  Baudelocqne,  vol.  iii.  p.  26  (Heath's  translation,  notel,  for  two  instances  of  CsDsareaa 

section,  to  prove  how  little  the  principles  of  obstetric  medicine  were  understood  by  the  [ 

rality  of  French  surgeons  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

15 
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contraction  that  the  uterus  has  taken  on  itself,  and  that  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  liquor  amnii 
was  evacuated.  The  danger  to  the  mother  consists  in  the  risk  that  her  soft 
structures, — particularly  the  uterus, — should  be  bruised  or  lacerated  by  the 
operator  in  the  introduction  of  his  hand,  or  by  the  irregularities  of  the  foetal 
body  and  limbs,  as  it  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  in  the  effort  that  we  make 
at  extraction. 

Again, — even  if  it  were  possible  always  to  adjust  the  head  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  pelvic  brim  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  adapting  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  still,  it  is  thought  by  many  practical  men  that  when  the  base  of  the 
cranium  is  brought  foremost,  at  least  as  much  space  is  required  for  the  transit 
of  the  head,  as  if  the  vertex  were  to  pass  first. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  last  argument  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Simpson,  —  that 
version  can  be  resorted  to  when  proper  obstetric  instruments  are  not  at 
hand, — ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner ;  for  it  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  instruments  that 
may  be  requisite,  should  the  labour  prove  lingering.  Besides,  I  should  con- 
sider that  man  blam  cable,  who  would  attempt  to  turn  a  child,  where  there 
exists  a  small  pelvis,  unless  he  had  the  obstetric  perforator  at  command ; 
lest  it  should  be  found  that  the  head  was  too  large  to  pass  whole,  and  that 
the  brain  must  be  partially  evacuated  before  the  delivery  could  be  perfected. 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the  avoidance  of  instruments  is  generally 
desirable,  when  it  is  possible :  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  kind  of 
operation,  whether  instrumental  or  manual ;  and  in  obstetric  surgery  there 
are  some  operations  performed  by  the  hand,  equally  as,  or  even  more  dan* 
gerous  than,  ordinary  instrumental  delivery. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  case  in  which  I  would  be  inclined  to  sanction 
turning^  in  consequence  of  diminished  capacity  of  the  pelvic  brim : — ^if  the 
clear,  available  space  in  the  conjugate  diameter  were  about  three  inches  and 
a  quarter,  or  from  that  to  three  inches  and  a  half; — ^if  the  woman's  previous 
.children  had  all  been  born  dead ; — if  the  membranes  were  still  whole,— or, 
the  liquor  amnii  having  been  evacuated, — the  uterus  had  not  contracted 
closely  around  the  child's  body,  the  head  being  perfectly  free  above  the  pelvic 
brim,  not  having  as  yet  descended  at  all  into  the  cavity  ; — and  if  the  attend- 
ant were  in  the  habit  of  performing  obstetrical  operations,  had  acquired  a 
certain  dexterity  in  regard  to  them,  and  had  perfect  confidence  in  himself ; 
under  such  circumstances  this  means  of  delivery  might  be  put  in  practice,  as 
an  experimental  measure,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  child's  life ; — but  even 
then,  not  till  the  patient  was  informed  of  the  intended  operation,  its  principle 
explained  to  her,  its  objects  detailed,  and  her  concurrence  and  acquiescence 
fully  obtained. 

The  third  cause  of  lingering  labour  is  the  presence  of  tumours  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  morbid  formations  which  may  impede  parturition 
vary  exceedingly  in  their  nature,  consistency,  and  sixe ;  sometimes  they  pos- 
sess the  solidity  of  bone  itself;  at  others,  their  contents  are  of  the  most  fluid 
character.  According  to  their  size  and  unyielding  nature,  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty which  they  occasion.^ 

Exostosis. — The  most  solid  of  all  the  tumours  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
pelvis,  is  a  knobby,  bony  growth,  taking  its  origin  from  some  portion  of  the 
parietes  themselves, — an  exostosis.    But  it  is  fortunately  of  very  rare  occur- 

*  1  would  beg  to  refer  mj  reader  to  a  paper  on  pelvic  tumours,  bj  Dr.  LeTer,  in  Quj's  Hoa- 
pital  Report^  AprU,  1842. 
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rcnce ;  indeed,  so  unfrequent,  that  I  have  myself  never  met  with  an  instance. 
It  is  generally  situated  at  the  back  part,  behind  the  rectum,  and  springs  from 
the  cavity  of  the  sacrum ;  or  perhaps,  even  more  frequently,  from  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis.  This  kind  of  tumour  we  may  discriminate  by  its  situation, 
its  extreme  hardness,  the  irregularity  of  its  surface,  its  immobility,  its  knotty 
feel,  and  insensibility  to  pressure.  In  regard  to  its  insensibility  to  pressure, 
however,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  bony  growth  itself  may  be 
devoid  of  feeling,  the  periosteum  covering  it  may  be  acutely  tender :  and 
this  may  give  a  deceptive  idea  as  to  its  own  sensibility. 

Treatment. — Our  treatment  of  a  case  rendered  lingering  by  the  presence 
of  a  disease  of  this  description,  will  altogether  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
growth  itself.  If  it  be  very  small,  it  is  probable  that  the  head  will  pass 
without  assistance ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  large,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable space — since  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  it  by  operation,  so 
as  to  render  the  cavity  more  capacious — we  must  be  guided  by  the  common 
rule  (provided  there  be  the  most  distant  probability  of  the  child's  passing), 
that  of  waiting  until  symptoms  appear  which  demand  delivery ;  and  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour  we  must  select  our  means.  The  forceps, 
long  or  short,  if  they  offer  a  fair  chance  of  success,  should  be  preferred ;  if 
neither  of  those  instruments  avail  us  anything,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  death-inflicting  perforator.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  an  exostosis  may 
have  attained  such  a  size  as  not  to  leave  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  space  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  parietes  of  the  pelvis.  In  such  a  formida- 
ble case, — as  we  could  by  no  means  extract  the  foetus  through  the  vagina, 
even  although  we  might  succeed  in  diminishing  its  volume  to  the  smallest 
practicable  size, — we  should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Caesarean 
section. 

Skirrhous  or  dropsical  ovary. — The  ovary  is  liable  to  diseases  of 
various  kinds,  of  which  dropsy  and  skirrhous  are  the  most  frequent.  Under 
both  these  aft'ections  the  gland  becomes  very  considerably  enlarged;  and 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  dropsy,  its  coats  are  extended  to  an  enormous  size, 
containing  in  some  instances  many  gallons  of  fluid.  We  cannot  be  surpiised, 
then,  at  the  impediment  offered  to  the  child's  birth,  if  pregnancy  and  an 
ovarian  tumour  exist  together.  When  enlarged  by  disease,  the  ovary  gene- 
rally rises  gradatim  from  the  pelvic  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  but  occa- 
sionally, it  becomes  bound  down  by  adhesive  inflammation  to  the  subjacent 
parts ;  and  if,  under  such  a  state,  the  woman  conceives,  and  carries  her  foetus 
to  the  full  period,  her  labour  must  necessarily  be  difficult.  Even  if  it  be  not 
confined  to  the  pelvis  by  adhesion,  it  may  be  found  in  labour  occupying  the 
cavity  more  or  less,  never  having  commenced  its  ascent  into  the  abdomen ; 
being  prevented,  perhaps,  by  the  gravid  uterus,  which  has  already  taken 

[possession  of  that  space.  Or  a  portion  of  the  diseased  mass  may  have  pro- 
apsed,  and  subsided  during  gestation ;  for  pregnancy  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  the  continued  progress  of  such  an  enlargement.^  Indeed,  some 
practitioners  of  repute  assure  us  that  ovarian  tumours  increase  more  rapidly 
during  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time.^ 

The  situation  of  this  tumour  is  also  external  to  the  vaginal  coats,  and  it 

■  Plate  86,  fig.  2,  displays  an  enlarged  oTarium  occnpTing  the  peWio  cavity,  and  impeding  the 
descent  of  the  head.  The  principal  features  of  this  plafe  are  copied  from  a  drawing  given  by 
Merriman  in  his  excellent  synopsis.  A,  the  os  pubis,  U,  the  enlarged  ovarium  lying  in  the  cavity 
of  the  sacrum,  between  the  rectum,  C,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  D,  consequently 
9uttid€  the  vaginal  canal. 

*  Isgleby's  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  119. 
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tures :  these  we  meet  witb  continually ;  though  certainly  not  so  often  in  the 
open  country,  among  the  hardy  agricultural  peasantry,  as  among  the  in- 
habitants of  great  and  crowded  cities,  and  the  population  of  manufacturing 
districts. 

If,  then,  a  case  come  under  our  notice  in  which  there  is  more  available 
space  than  that  I  have  just  noted  as  imperatively  requiring  the  excision  of 
the  child  from  the  uterus  through  the  abdominal  pariet'es ;  and  yet  where 
the  pelvis  is  so  small  that  we  are  persuaded  the  child's  head  cannot  pass 
entire,  provided  it  have  arrived  at  full  intra-uterine  maturity ;  —  a  case,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim  measures  about  two 
inches ;  —  it  would  still  not  be  right  to  let  the  patient  struggle  very  long  in 
labour  without  means  of  relief  being  used :  but  we  should  perforate  the  head 
while  the  system  yet  retained  its  vigour,  that  we  might  have  the  advantage 
of  full  unimpaired  uterine  energy  to  aid  us  in  our  extractive  efforts.  I  trust 
it  may  not  be  for  a  moment  imagined  I  recommend  that  perforation  should 
be  had  recourse  to  early  in  labour  in  all  cases  where  we  are  likely  to  find  it 
necessary  afterwards.  It  is  only  in  those  instances  where  a  moral  certainty 
exists  that  the  child  cannot  pass  unmutilated,  that  we  are  at  all  authorized  to 
adopt  this  extreme  measure,  before  urgent  symptoms  of  danger  to  the 
mother's  life  have  supervened,  unless  indeed  there  be  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  child's  death. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  a  minutely  nice  distinction  between 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  craniotomy  should  be  performed  com- 
paratively early,  and  those  absolutely  requiring  the  same  operation  later  in 
the  labour ;  because,  inasmuch  as  the  means  used  are  similar  under  both  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  seldom  prove  of  material  importance — provided  the  child 
must  be  sacrificed  —  whether  the  dreadful  expedient  be  undertaken  an  hour 
sooner  or  an  hour  later.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  it  becomes 
our  painful  duty  to  discriminate  between  a  pelvis  through  which  a  head  can 
be  extracted  after  the  brain  has  been  evacuated,  and  one  that  will  not  allow 
the  passage  of  the  child,  when  lessened  even  to  the  utmost  degree  that  art 
can  accomplish.  For  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  heart-rending  and  pain- 
ful— after  having  perforated  the  skull  and  made  forcible  attempts  to  extract 
per  vias  naturales — to  discover  that  the  pelvis  did  not  afford  sufficient  room 
for  the  completion  of  delivery ;  but  that  the  case  required  to  be  terminated 
by  the  abdominal  incision.  Not  only,  indeed,  must  the  infant  then  neces- 
sarily be  brought  into  the  world  dead,  but  the  patient  would  be  subjected  to 
much  additional  and  unprofitable  agony  during  our  efforts  at  extraction 
through  the  pelvis.  A  diminished  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  would  also 
be  offiered  to  her,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  and  exertion  attendant  on  our 
frustrated  endeavours,  and  the  pressure,  and  perhaps  contusion,  to  which 
the  soft  parts  must  have  been  more  or  less  exposed. 

I  have  already  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  unless  there  be  a 
clear  available  space  of  three  inches  in  the  conjugate  by  four  in  the  lateral 
diameter  at  the  brim,  we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  child  will  be  born  with- 
out assistance ;  but  it  is  not  merely  because  the  pelvis  is  deformed  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  are  authorized  to  interfere  while  the  powers  are  vigorous ; 
because  the  child  may  be  immature ;  its  head  may  be  small ;  the  bones  may 
be  less  ossified,  and  may  overlap  each  other  more  than  is  usual ;  and  a 
greater  probability  may  therefore  be  afforded  of  a  natural  termination  of 
the  case.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  our  bounden  duty  to  wait 
till  the  exertion  sustained  has  produced  no  small  degree  of  exhaustion^  before 
we  have  recourse  to  such  a  horrible  alternative  as  the  instruments  for  era- 
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k  diotdj  8opf  .y.  On  the  contrary,  however,  if  the  space  exceed  two 
ihches  but  in  a  trifling  degree,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  child,  sufficiently  per- 
fected in  the  womb  to  sustain  independent  existence,  cai|not  be  expelled 
whole;  and  we  are  therefore  fully  justified,  under  this  particular  degree  of 
disproportion,  in  interfering  early — ^however  revolting  to  our  feelings  it  may 
be — lest  our  patient  should  sink  under  the  effects  of  long-continued  and 
painful  toil;  lest  she  should  sustain  a  rupture  of  the  uterus,  or  suff'er  such  an 
extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  from  pressure,  as  must  render  her  a 
burthen  to  herself  and  an  object  of  compassion  to  her  friends  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life. 

In  the  second  variety ^  where  the  head  has  entirely  passed  the  pelvic  brim 
— ^has  become  jammed  in  the  cavity,  and,  for  want  of  sufficient  space  in  the 
outlet,  cannot  make  its  exit — the  woman  generally  suffers  extreme  pain,  not 
only  from  uterine  contraction,  but  from  uninterrupted  pressure  on  the  struc- 
tures within  the  pelvis.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  pelvic  viscera  are 
exceedingly  nervous,  very  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  those  unhealthy  actions  inseparable  from  a  high  state  of 
vascularity;  that,  although  they  possess  great  restorative  power  within 
themselves,  inflammation  induced  by  contusion,  the  result  of  pressure,  is 
very  likely  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  particularly  in  gangrene. 
When  a  disposition  to  sloughing  once  commences,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  destructive  process  may  stop :  beginning  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  vagina,  all  the  vaginal  coats  may  take  upon  themselves  the  same 
morbid  condition ;  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  implicated,  and  the  three 
cavities  may  be  thrown  into  one,  —  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
a  more  miserable  state  of  human  existence. 

Whenever  the  head  is  locked  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  we  must  eminently 
fear  contusion,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  sloughing.  We  have,  also,  to 
dread  extensive  injury  to  the  bladder:  —  that  organ  may  burst,  or  fatal 
inflammation  may  occur,  consequent  upon  its  over-distension.  There  is,  like- 
wise, great  danger  to  the  child,  from  the  compression  which  the  brain  must 
suffer,  under  impaction ;  as  well  as  from  the  pressure  to  which  the  funis 
umbilicalis  and  the  foetal  vessels  ramifying  on  the  placenta  must  be  exposed, 
from  the  long  continuance  of  uterine  action. 

This  case,  then,  is  one  of  a  very  dangerous  and  difficult  character ;  and  it 
becomes  a  most  delicate  question,  how  long  we  shall  allow  nature  to  struggle 
anaided;  —  and  whether,  at  any  particular  period  of  time,  we  shall  have 
recourse  to  instrumental  means.  Many  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  our 
guidance  under  this  emergency,  for  the  consideration  of  which  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  afforded  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

I  have  considered  that  as  the  third  variety ^  where  the  head  is  partly  pro- 
truded through  the  brim,  the  vertex  dipping  into  the  cavity,  while  the  prin- 
cipal bulk  remains  above.  «A  case  in  which  the  pelvis  measures  about  three 
inches  in  its  conjugate  diameter,  is  of  this  description.  But  it  cannot  be 
impressed  too  forcibly  or  too  frequently  on  the  mind  of  the  student,  that 
although  we  know  the  size  of  the  pelvis  accurately,  and  have  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  its  measurement  is  even  rather  below  three  inches  than 
above  it,  we  are  not,  on  that  account  alone,  warranted  in  taking  an  instru- 
ment in  hand :  for  it  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  every  practical  man 
to  observe  the  head  wonderfully  adapt  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
pelvis;  so  that  eventually  it  makes  its  exit,  under  circumstances  which  a  few 
hours  before  allowed  of  no  expectation,  and  but  little  hope,  that  a  natural 
and  unaided  termination  would  be  effected.     We  must  not,  therefore,  apply 
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inatrumenta  merely  because  there  is  a  amall  pelvis,  provided  it  be  tnoderatetj 
capacious  ;  but  we  must  give  a  full  and  faij  trial  to  the  powers  of  the  uterus  ; 
aud  watching  attentively  both  the  progress  of  the  head,  and  the  effects  of  the 
continued  efforts  on  the  mother's  system,  bold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  ter- 
minate the  labour  on  the  first  accession  of  such  symptoms  as  may  bring  her 
life  into  present  jeopardy. 

Soon  after  Ambrose  Par6  had  demonstrated  the  great  advantages  that 
extracting  the  child  by  the  feet^  in  cases  of  transverse  presentation,  pos^ 
Bessed  over  the  practice  in  vogue  before  that  time,  the  attention  of  surgeons 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  that  operation ;  manY 
became  very  expert  in  its  performance ;  its  sphere  was  considerably  extended, 
and  it  came  by  degrees  to  be  adopted  as  a  common  custom  in  cases  of  labour 
rendered  lingering  by  inefficient  uterine  action,  and  by  mechanical  dispro- 
portion, as  well  as  in  those  where  haemorrhage  or  convulsions  indicated  the 
propriety  of  delivery.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  forceps,  this  mode  of  terminating  the  labour  when  the  head  pre- 
sented, was  oeeasionally  the  means  of  averting  much  danger  and  suffering 
from  the  woman*  and  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  children  that  must  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  in  their  birtL  And  although  there  is  good  reason 
to  fear  that,  for  want  of  correct  principles  of  guidance,  turning  the  child  was 
often  had  recourse  to  under  a  head  presentation^  where  that  operation  was 
neither  suitable  nor  necessary  ;  yet^  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge»  that  the  obstetric  surgery  of  the  age  was  benefitted  by  its  introduction 
and  adoption. 

When  the  forceps,  however,  became  known  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
value  of  the  instrument  so  universally  acknowledged,  this  mode  of  terminating 
lingering  labours  f«;ll  into  disuse,  especially  in  England.  Some  of  the  autho- 
rities in  France,  indeed,  continued  to  recommend  it  to  a  much  later  date, 
either  in  exceptional  cascs,^  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  forceps  in  general.^  In 
the  latter  point  of  view  I  cannot  find  language  sufficiently  strongs  in  which 
to  deprecate  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  turning^  under  a  natural  presentation, 
more  at  length  here, — since  I  had  believed  that  such  a  means  of  concluding 
any  case  of  lingering  labour^  where  the  vertex  offered  itself,  was  now  almost 
exploded  in  this  country, — were  it  not  for  the  advocacy  it  has  lately  received 
from  Professor  Simpson,  in  a  memoir  which  he  published  as  a  series  of 
papers,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  JournaL  He  has  counselled 
its  adoption  in  cases  of  slightly  deformed  pelvis,  not  as  the  exception,  but  as 
the  general  rule.  Sis  arguments,  indeed,  arc  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  the  French  authors  noted  j  for  they  are  directed  towards  its  being  esta- 
blished in  lieu  of  craniotomy ;  and  he  believes  it  to  present  the  following 
advantages  over  that  operation,  wherever  the  diminution  in  space  is  not  very 
great,  '"It  gives,*'  he  sajs,  "the  child  a  chance  of  life;  it  is  more  safe  to 
the  mother,  because  it  can  be  performed  earlier  in  labour,  and  more  speedily  ; 
it  emibles  us  to  adjust  and  extract  the  head  through  the  imperfect  pelvic 
brim  in  the  most  advantageous  form  and  direction  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  a  practice 
that  can  be  followed,  when  proper  obstetric  instruments  are  not  at  hand ; 
and  the  avoidance  of  instruments  is  generally  advisable  when  it  is  possible*'*^ 
Were  these  positions  correct,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority 
of  this  method  of  delivery ;  ond  if  it  could  be  always  resorted  to,  as  a  safe 

'  Viil*'  B^udetocque,  piir,  1200^  et  aq. 

*  Mnd.  LatskiHpdle,  Prntique  des  Aecouch.^  to  in.  iiL,  p.  429,     FftHif  1835. 

'  Fror.  Mtid.  tod  ^urg.  Jounialr  ^^c.  1847,  p.  674,  tL  teq. 
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substitute  for  the  horrible  operation  of  craniotomy,  it  would  meet  with  my 
warmest  support.  But  I  fear  such  will  be  found  far  from  the  truth ;  and 
the  dangers  it  must  bring,  both  to  the  mother  and  her  infant,  appear  to  me 
80  imminent,  that  I  can  but  regard  it,  at  best,  as  an  exceptional  mode  of 
treatment,  suitable  to  a  very  limited  class  of  cases. 

As  far  as  the  child's  preservation  is  concerned,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
no  means  could  possibly  be  devised  more  destructive  to  it  than  craniotomy ; 
but  I  should  consider  that  in  those  cases  where  the  pelvis  is  so  small  as  to 
require  the  head  of  the  child  to  be  opened,  —  the  vertex  presenting,  —  the 
chance  of  saving  its  life  by  turning  would  be  very  inadequate  to  the  risk 
inseparably  connected  with  that  operation. 

Dr.  Simpson  believes  with  Baudelocque,'  that  the  head  may  be  extracted 
entire,  after  the  body  is  born,  through  a  less  space  than  is  requisite  for  its 
passage  under  its  natural  presentation  ;  and  that  therefore  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  child  of  being  born  with  life.  Dr.  Radford,^ 
irith  other  physicians,^  thinks  this  is  impracticable ;  —  at  least  without  such 
«n  amount  of  traction  being  applied  to  the  neck  as  would  endanger  the 
tender  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebrae ;  and  consequently  inflict  a  fatal 
injury.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  although  it  might  sometimes  be  possible  to 
extract  the  head  entire,  after  the  body  is  in  the  world,  through  a  smaller 
pelvis  than  would  admit  of  its  passage  under  a  vertex  presentation,  provided 
the  neck  were  suflSciently  strong  to  afford  the  means  of  traction,  yet,  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  craniotomy  would  be  necessary,  if  the 
vertex  presented,  the  same  operation  would  be  required  after  the  shoulders 
irere  extracted ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  advantage  to  the  child  must  be 
re^rded  as  very  limited. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  besides  the  chance  of  injury  to  the 
neck,  which  renders  the  passage  of  the  head  through  a  contracted  pelvis, 
after  the  bodv  is  in  the  world,  peculiarly  hazardous  to  the  child,  —  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  funis  umbilicalis  must  inevitably  be  exposed,  during  its 
transit.  Whatever  theoretical  reasoning  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  there 
invariably  exists  a  space  in  a  deformed  pelvis,  into  which  the  navel-string 
may  be  directed,  and  in  which  it  may  be  preserved  free  from  compression, 
the  truth  is  that  we  shall  find  such  reasoning  fail  us  in  practice ;  —  that  the 
funis  must  always  be  subjected  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  pressure,  as  well 
during  the  passage  of  the  shoulders,  as  of  the  head ;  —  and  that  this  will  be 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  capacity  of  the  brim,  cavity,  or  outlet  may  be 
diminished.  When  we  reflect,  then,  on  the  extension  to  which  the  neck 
must  be  exposed, — the  pressure  that  the  funis  must  undergo, — and  the  like- 
lihood that  the  head  will  require  to  be  lessened  by  the  partial  evacuation  of 
the  brain,  before  it  emerges,  we  can  but  entertain  a  slight  expectation  of  the 
child's  survival,  under  the  operation  of  turning  in  a  contracted  pelvis. 

Nor  does  version  in  the  case  now  before  us  offer  more  advantages  to  the 
mother.  It  is  impossible  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus  and  turn  a 
child,  even  when  the  promise  appears  most  favourable,  without  compromising 
the  woman's  security  to  some  extent ;  and  if  this  operation  be  undertaken 
after  the  membranes  have  been  broken  some  time,  and  while  the  uterine 
parietes  are  strongly  embracing  the  foetal  body,  the  peril  to  her  will  be 
greatly  aggravated.     This  will  be  regulated  principally  by  the  degree  of 

<  Par.  1295,  transl. 

*  ProT.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1847,  toI.  x.,  p.  404.      ' 

*8ee  Burns'  Mid.,  edit.  ▼.  p.  429. 
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contraction  that  the  uterus  has  taken  on  itself,  and  that  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  liquor  amnii 
was  evacuated.  The  danger  to  the  mother  consists  in  the  risk  that  her  sofk 
structures, — particularly  the  uterus, — should  be  bruised  or  lacerated  by  the 
operator  in  the  introduction  of  his  hand,  or  by  the  irregularities  of  the  foetal 
body  and  limbs,  as  it  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  in  the  effort  that  we  make 
at  extraction. 

Again,— even  if  it  were  possible  always  to  adjust  the  head  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  pelvic  brim  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  adapting  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  still,  it  is  thought  by  many  practical  men  that  when  the  base  of  the 
cranium  is  brought  foremost,  at  least  as  much  space  is  required  for  the  transit 
of  the  head,  as  if  the  vertex  were  to  pass  first. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  last  argument  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Simpson,  —  that 
version  can  be  resorted  to  when  proper  obstetric  instruments  are  not  at 
hand,— ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner ;  for  it  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  instruments  that 
may  be  requisite,  should  the  labour  prove  lingering.  Besides,  I  should  con- 
sider that  man  blameable,  who  would  attempt  to  turn  a  child,  where  there 
exists  a  small  pelvis,  unless  he  had  the  obstetric  perforator  at  command ; 
lest  it  should  be  found  that  the  head  was  too  large  to  pass  whole,  and  that 
the  brain  must  be  partially  evacuated  before  the  delivery  could  be  perfected. 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the  avoidance  of  instruments  is  generally 
desirable,  when  it  is  possible :  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  kind  of 
operation,  whether  instrumental  or  manual ;  and  in  obstetric  surgery  there 
are  some  operations  performed  by  the  hand,  equally  as,  or  even  more  dan* 
gerous  than,  ordinary  instrumental  delivery. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  case  in  which  I  would  be  inclined  to  sanction 
turning^  in  consequence  of  diminished  capacity  of  the  pelvic  brim : — ^if  the 
clear,  available  space  in  the  conjugate  diameter  were  about  three  inches  and 
a  quarter,  or  from  that  to  three  inches  and  a  half; — ^if  the  woman's  previous 
.children  had  all  been  born  dead ; — if  the  membranes  were  still  whole, — or, 
the  liquor  amnii  having  been  evacuated, — ^the  uterus  had  not  contracted 
closely  around  the  child's  body,  the  head  being  perfectly  free  above  the  pelvic 
brim,  not  having  as  yet  descended  at  all  into  the  cavity  ; — and  if  the  attend- 
ant were  in  the  habit  of  performing  obstetrical  operations,  had  acquired  a 
certain  dexterity  in  regard  to  them,  and  had  perfect  confidence  in  himself ; 
under  such  circumstances  this  means  of  delivery  might  be  put  in  practice,  as 
an  experimental  measure,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  child's  life ; — but  even 
then,  not  till  the  patient  was  informed  of  the  intended  operation,  its  principle 
explained  to  her,  its  objects  detailed,  and  her  concurrence  and  acquiescence 
fully  obtained. 

The  third  cause  of  lingering  labour  is  the  presence  of  tumours  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  morbid  formations  which  may  impede  parturition 
vary  exceedingly  in  their  nature,  consistency,  and  size ;  sometimes  they  pos- 
sess the  solidity  of  bone  itself;  at  others,  their  contents  are  of  the  most  fluid 
character.  According  to  their  size  and  unyielding  nature,  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty which  they  occasion.^ 

Exostosis. — The  most  solid  of  all  the  tumours  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
pelvis,  is  a  knobby,  bony  growth,  taking  its  origin  from  some  portion  of  the 
parietes  themselves, — an  exostosis.    But  it  is  fortunately  of  very  rare  occur- 

*  1  would  beg  to  refer  my  reader  to  a  paper  on  pelTic  tumours,  by  Dr.  LoTer,  in  Quy's  Hos- 
pital Report^  April,  1842. 
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rcnce ;  indeed,  so  unfrequent,  that  I  have  myself  never  met  with  an  instance. 
It  is  generally  situated  at  the  back  part,  behind  the  rectum,  and  springs  from 
the  cavity  of  the  sacrum ;  or  perhaps,  even  more  frequently,  from  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis.  This  kind  of  tumour  we  may  discriminate  by  its  situation, 
its  extreme  hardness,  the  irregularity  of  its  surface,  its  immobility,  its  knotty 
feel,  and  insensibility  to  pressure.  In  regard  to  its  insensibility  to  pressure, 
however,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  bony  growth  itself  may  be 
devoid  of  feeling,  the  periosteum  covering  it  may  be  acutely  tender :  and 
this  may  give  a  deceptive  idea  as  to  its  own  sensibility. 

IVeatment. — Our  treatment  of  a  case  rendered  lingering  by  the  presence 
of  a  disease  of  this  description,  will  altogether  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
growth  itself.  If  it  be  very  small,  it  is  probable  that  the  head  will  pass 
without  assistance ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  large,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable space — since  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  it  by  operation,  so 
as  to  render  the  cavity  more  capacious — we  must  be  guided  by  the  common 
rule  (provided  there  be  the  most  distant  probability  of  the  child's  passing), 
that  of  waiting  until  symptoms  appear  which  demand  delivery ;  and  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour  we  must  select  our  means.  The  forceps, 
long  or  short,  if  they  offer  a  fair  chance  of  success,  should  be  preferred ;  if 
neither  of  those  instruments  avail  us  anything,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  death-inflicting  perforator.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  an  exostosis  may 
have  attained  such  a  size  as  not  to  leave  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  space  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  parietes  of  the  pelvis.  In  such  a  formida- 
ble case, — as  we  could  by  no  means  extract  the  foetus  through  the  vagina, 
even  although  we  might  succeed  in  diminishing  its  volume  to  the  smallest 
practicable  size, — we  should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Gsesarean 
section. 

Skirrhous  or  dropsical  ovary. — The  ovary  is  liable  to  diseases  of 
various  kinds,  of  which  dropsy  and  skirrhous  are  the  most  frequent.  Under 
both  these  affections  the  gland  becomes  very  considerably  enlarged;  and 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  dropsy,  its  coats  are  extended  to  an  enormous  size, 
containing  in  some  instances  many  gallons  of  fluid.  We  cannot  be  surpiised, 
then,  at  the  impediment  offered  to  the  child's  birth,  if  pregnancy  and  an 
ovarian  tumour  exist  together.  When  enlarged  by  disease,  the  ovary  gene- 
rally rises  ^ra(2a^m  from  the  pelvic  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  but  occa- 
sionally, it  becomes  bound  down  by  adhesive  inflammation  to  the  subjacent 
parts ;  and  if,  under  such  a  state,  the  woman  conceives,  and  carries  her  foetus 
to  the  full  period,  her  labour  must  necessarily  be  difficult.  Even  if  it  be  not 
confined  to  the  pelvis  by  adhesion,  it  may  be  found  in  labour  occupying  the 
cavity  more  or  less,  never  having  commenced  its  ascent  into  the  abdomen ; 
being  prevented,  perhaps,  by  the  gravid  uterus,  which  has  already  taken 

f possession  of  that  space.  Or  a  portion  of  the  diseased  mass  may  have  pro- 
apsedy  and  subsided  during  gestation ;  for  pregnancy  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  the  continued  progress  of  such  an  enlargement.^  Indeed,  some 
practitioners  of  repute  assure  us  that  ovarian  tumours  increase  more  rapidly 
during  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time.^ 

The  situation  of  this  tumour  is  also  external  to  the  vaginal  coats,  and  it 

■  PUte  86,  fig.  2,  displayB  an  enlarged  oTarium  ocoapying  the  peWio  cavity,  and  impeding  the 
descent  of  the  head.  The  principal  features  of  this  plate  are  copied  from  a  drawing  given  by 
Herriman  in  his  excellent  synopsis.  A,  the  os  pubis,  B,  the  enlarged  ovarium  lying  in  the  cavity 
of  the  saorum,  between  the  rectum,  C,  and  the  posterior  waU  of  the  vagina,  D,  oonseqaentlj 
mtttUU  the  vaginal  canal. 

*  Ingleby'i  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  119. 
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is  generally  to  be  felt  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  somewhat  movable :  it  will  neither  be  so  hard  nor  so  irregular  as 
an  exostosis,  and  will  most  likely  possess  more  sensibility. 

Treatment — The  treatment  under  such  circumstances  must  likewise  depend 
upon  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  morbid  growth.  If  its  true  character  be 
detected  before  the  head  has  become  much  engaged  in  the  pelvic  brim,  we 
may  possibly, — provided  it  be  free  and  not  adherent, — succeed  by  steady 
pressure  in  pushing  it  up  above  the  brim,  and  consequently  out  of  the  way 
of  the  head's  advance.^  If  we  cannot  accomplish  this  object,  we  must  act 
upon  common  principles,  and  wait  until  symptoms  appear  requiring  our  inter- 
ference :  for  if  it  be  soft,  the  probability  is,  that  the  descending  head  will 
compress  it  into  a  flattened  form,  or  squeeze  a  part  of  its  contents  upwards 
above  the  brim,  and  thus  diminish  its  resisting  power:  while,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  disease  be  of  a  solid  kind,  it  would  be  wrong  to  have  recourse  either 
to  obstetrical  or  surgical  instruments,  until  necessity  compelled  us.  When 
thb  necessity  appears,  it  will  be  for  us  to  determine  whether  we  shall  punc- 
ture or  excise  the  mass,  or  whether  we  shall  extract  the  child  by  instrumental 
aid.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual case ;  but  we  may  establish  the  principle,  that  if  the  swelling  possess 
the  least  degree  of  perceptible  fluctuation,  or  if  it  be  not  absolutely  bony  or 
cartilaginous,  a  puncture  should  be  made  into  its  substance  by  means  of  a 
trochar  introduced  through  the  vagina  or  rectum.  Provided  the  tumour 
projected  equally  as  much  anteriorly  as  towards  the  rectum,  I  should  prefer 
puncturing  through  the  vagina,  because  the  blood-vessels  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  vagina  are  less  than  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels ;  and  there  would, 
therefore,  be  less  danger  of  alarming  haemorrhage  following  the  wound.' 

*  Merriman  (Med.  Chirarg.  Transaotions,  toI.  x.  p.  61)  giTes  a  case  in  which  he  pushed  a 
tumour,  occupying  the  peWis  in  labour,  aboTe  the  brim  without  difficulty,  and  thus  procured 
room  for  the  birth  of  a  liTing  child.  A  patient  of  my  own  has  an  orarian  tumour  which  has 
impeded  deliTery  in  two  of  her  labours ;  on  both  of  which  occasions  I  succeeded  with  Tery 
little  trouble,  in  raising  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  head's  descent 

*  **  Notwithstanding  the  many  testimonies  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  fsTOur,  the  practice 
of  puncturing  vaginal  tumours  is  by  no  means  generally  acted  on  even  in  the  present  day.'* 
(Ingleby,  Obstetr.  Med.  p.  123.)  He  recommends  this  operation  more  generally  than  has 
usually  been  done ;  and  in  all  cases  not  absolutely  bony,  he  thinks  a  grooved  needle  or  small 
trochar  might  be  introduced  as  a  tentative  measure.  He  gives  two  very  unpromising  oases, 
there  being  not  the  least  fluctuation  to  be  felt,  in  which  puncturing,  per  rectum,  was  had  recourse 
to  with  great  success.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Ashwell  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  2),  a 
tumour  which  impeded  parturition  burst  into  the  vagina ;  and  one,  where  the  same  took  place, 
and  several  gallons  of  serous  fluid  escaped,  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Langley,  in  voL  vi.  Lond.  Med. 
Surg.  Journal,  p.  819,  Oct.  4th,  1884. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Nov.  21st,  1847,  I  saw  Mrs.  H.,  a  patient  of  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity,  in  labour  of  her  first  child.  She  had  been  in  occasional  pain  the  whole  of 
the  day  before.  The  os  uteri  was  high,  very  thick,  and  rigid,  not  dilated  beyond  the  siie 
of  a  shilling,  the  membranes  still  whole.  The  pelvic  cavity  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a 
tumour,  apparently  quite  solid,  larger  than  the  closed  fist  of  a  man,  which  was  filling  the 
sacrum,  and  extending  forwards  chiefly  towards  the  right  side.  Labour-pains  continued  through 
Sunday  and  Monday,  trifling  in  character,  and  infrequent ;  and  on  Monday  night,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  membranes  broke  spontaneously.  From  this  time  the  pains  became  stronger :  still 
the  OS  uteri  showed  no  disposition  either  to  relax  or  open.  Labour  continued  throughout  Tues- 
day ;  but  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  were  never  either  active  or  vigorous.  At  7,  a.  m.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  tumour  was  punctured  through  the  vagina,  by  means  of  an  ordinary-sized 
trochar.  At  that  time  there  was  not  the  least  degree  of  jiuetuaiion  perceptible ;  though  I  fan- 
cied I  could  discern,  by  hard  pressure,  a  tliyht  sensation  of  indentation,  or  pitting.  A  large 
teacupful  of  yellowish  matter,  exactly  in  consistence  and  appearance  resembling  thick  custard, 
flowed  through  the  canula;  and  probably  as  much  again  oozed  away  after  its  removal.  This 
became  solid  when  it  cooled ;  and  chemical  analysis  discovered  that  it  chiefly  consisted  of  fac 
globules.  The  tumour  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  could  scarcely  be  felt  either  by 
the  rectum  or  vagina.  At  4,  p.  m.,  the  pains  having  been  strong  since  the  tumour  was  punc- 
tured, and  symptoms  having  arisen  indicative  of  much  constitutional  distress,  the  os  uteri 
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Even  if  the  disease  be  simple  dropsy,  we  must  not  expect  to  evacuate  all  the 
fluid,  because  most  probably  the  tumour  will  be  formed  of  separate  cysts  of 
different  sizes,  possessing  no  communication  with  each  other :  but  we  may  let 
out  a  part  of  the  contained  water ;  and  if,  fortunately,  the  cyst  we  puncture 
should  be  large,  we  shall  reduce  the  general  bulk  so  much  as  to  afford  a  fair 
chance  for  the  head  to  pass.  Should  the  contents,  however,  be  found  of  a 
semi-solid  or  gelatinous  consistence,  too  thick  to  run  through  a  trochar,  it 
would  then  be  right  to  make  an  incision  into  the  mass  from  the  vagina,  of 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  extent,  with  the  hope  of  entirely  evacuating  the 
sac.  If,  lastly,  by  these  means  we  effect  no  material  diminution  in  its  size, 
we  must  determine  whether  we  should  extirpate  it  through  the  vagina,  or 
deliver  the  child  either  by  the  forceps,  or  by  opening  the  head.  If  there 
be  the  least  chance  of  delivery  being  effected  by  the  forceps,  that  would  be 
preferable  to  either  of  the  other  methods ;  but  if  the  forceps  fail  us,  we  have 
no  choice  left,  except  either  dissecting  out  the  tumour,  or  perforating  the 
skull.  The  removal  of  the  diseased  mass  would,  no  doubt,  be  both  very 
di£Scult  itnd  hazardous,  on  many  accounts ;  and  horrible  as  the  alternative 
is,  I  should,  in  my  own  practice,  rather  destroy  the  child  than  subject  the 
mother  to  such  a  formidable  operation. 

Skirrhous  glands. — Another  species  of  tumours  offering  an  impediment 
to  the  head  consists  in  the  glands  situated  along  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum 
having  become  affected  with  skirrhous  enlargement. 

Skirrhous  glands  may  be  detected  by  their  situation,  irregularity,  and 
hardness — by  their  being  very  sensitive — by  their  forming  a  chain  of  indu- 
rated tubercles,  also  external  to  the  vaginal  coats — and  by  their  being  more 
or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  surrounding  structures.  Concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  such  unusual  cases,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  just  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  enlarged  ovaries. 

Abscesses  will  occasionally  form  in  the  pelvis  during  pregnancy,  and  in 
this  case  there  would  be  a  decided  fluctuation  present.  An  ab3cei*s  might 
be  distinguished  from  a  dropsical  ovary  by  its  situation,  perhaps — its  exces- 
sive tenderness  on  pressure  —  and  its  formation  having  been  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  local  inflammation,  and  indications  of  the  sup- 
purative action.  An  error  in  diagnosis,  however,  would  be  but  of  little  con- 
secmence  here,  since  the  treatment  employed  in  the  two  cases  must  be  essen- 
tially and  positively  the  same.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  puncturing 
such  a  swelling  through  the  vagina,  and  letting  out  the  pus.  The  difficulty 
'would  then  be  over,  and  the  head  would  most  probably  pass. 

Polypi. — Tumours,  however,  formed  within  the  uterus,  or  growing  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  vagina,  will  sometimes  impede  the  passage  of  the 
head.     These  are  of  a  polypous  character ;  they  are  fleshy  and  solid  in  their 

haTing  become  hot  and  tender,  though  not  dilated  beyond  the  size  of  a  crown-piece, — there 
haTing  been  also,  for  some  hours,  a  discharge  of  fcetid  gas  from  the  uterus, — and  tliere  remain- 
ing not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  child's  death,  I  perforated  the  skull,  and  delivered  in  about 
ftD  hour,  or  a  little  more.  The  woman  had  a  slight  attack  of  hysteritis  after  delivery,  which 
gave  way  to  leeching  and  purging ;  and  she  recovered  perfectly ;  but  in  a  few  months  a  tumour 
appeared  at  the  right  side  of  the  lower  abdomen,  for  which  she  was  received,  under  my  care, 
into  the  London  Hospital ;  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  ovarian.  It  has  remained  nearly  station- 
ary in  size  up  to  this  time :  but  no  morbid  enlargement  can  be  felt  in  the  pelvis  by  examining 
per  vaginam.     The  patient  never  has  been  pregnant  since. 

I  detail  this  case  at  length,  because  it  shows  bow  desirable  it  is  to  puncture  every  morbid 
tumour  in  the  pelvis  impeding  delivery,  even  although  it  may  give  to  the  finger  the  sensatioa 
of  being  perfectly  solid.  Had  this  tumour  not  contained  semi-fluid  matter,  no  means  of  de- 
livery could  have  been  resorted  to,  except  either  its  extirpation,  which  would  have  been  a  fearlai 
Hid  ui usi  difficult  operation,  or  the  CcDsarean  section. 
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Structure,  and  grow  occasioDallj  to  an  amazing  size.  It  is  singular  that  the 
presence  of  an  excrescence  of  this  kind  in  the  uterus  does  not  prevent  con- 
ception taking  place ;  which  fact  I  have  myself  had  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing.^ 

A  case  is  detailed  by  my  father,^  which  came  under  his  observation,  as 
well  as  mine,  in  1824,  that  offers  some  valuable  points  of  practical  instruc- 
tion. He  had  been  requested  to  superintend  the  labour  of  a  woman  preg- 
nant of  her  third  or  fourth  child,  but  was  from  home  when  the  messenger 
arrived  to  summon  him ;  I  consequently  went  in  his  stead.  I  found  her  suf- 
fering severe  pains,  and  using  forcible  bearing-down  efforts,  under  the  belief 
that  the  child  was  about  to  pass  immediately.  On  making  an  examination, 
I  instantly  detected  that  the  pelvic  cavity  was  occupied  almost  entirely  by  a 
solid  fleshy  substance,  much  larger  than  a  goose's  egg,  which  was  pressing 
considerably  on  the  perineum :  the  os  uteri,  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  was 
dilated  to  about  the  diameter  of  a  crown  piece ;  and  the  membranes,  unrup- 
tured, were  being  forcibly  propelled  against  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour 
with  the  return  of  each  uterine  contraction.  I  was  at  no  loss  to  determine 
that  the  growth  was  of  a  polypous  character,  by  its  firm  consistence,  its  shape, 
its  situation  within  the  vaginal  cavity,  and  its  attachment  within  the  os  uteri. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  dilated  rapidly,  the  membranes  burst  speedily ;  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  the  head,  under  the  action  of  powerful 
throes,  forced  the  principal  bulk  of  the  mass  external  to  the  vulva  (which 
still,  nevertheless,  retained  its  attachment  to  the  uterus  by  the  stem),  and 
itself  instantly  followed.  At  the  same  moment  my  father  entered  the  room, 
and,  with  myself,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  lying  forth  between 
the  thighs.  Now,  however,  that  the  difficulty,  as  far  as  regarded  the  birth 
of  the  child,  was  removed,  it  became  a  question  in  what  manner  the  polypus 
should  be  treated ; — ^whether  it  should  be  taken  away  immediately  by  a  knife, 
after  having  secured  the  vessels  of  the  stem  by  a  ligature ;  or  whether  it 
should  be  returned  into  the  vagina,  and  a  future  opportunity  taken  of  tying 
it,  according  to  the  commonly  adopted  method.  In  favour  of  the  first  sug- 
gestion, it  might  have  been  urged  that  the  tumour  was  at  that  time  so  com- 
pletely under  control,  as  to  render  the  operation  one  of  the  easiest  descrip- 
tion ;  and  against  it,  that  the  difficulty  of  surrounding  the  stem  of  a  polypus, 
lying  in  the  vagina,  by  means  of  the  double  canula,  is  but  trifling ;  and  in 
the  case  before  us,  might  easily  be  accomplished  at  any  time.  Besides, — 
the  uterus  being  so  eminently  disposed  to  take  upon  itself  inflammatory 
action  in  all  cases  after  delivery, — there  was  great  danger  lest  the  double  irri- 
tation of  the  inflicted  wound  and  the  attached  ligature  should  excite  a  dis- 
ease which  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  in  check.  Again,  it  seemed  likely 
that,  as  the  adventitious  growth  was  nourished  by  the  same  vessels  which 
supplied  the  uterus, — these  vessels  had  become  enlarged  in  proportion  some- 
what equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the  uterine  vessels  them- 
selves. If  such  were  the  case,  it  was  fair  to  infer  that,  as  the  uterine  ves- 
sels shrunk  after  delivery,  the  vascularity  of  the  polypus  would  also  be 
materially  diminished ;  and  that  this  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  morbid 
growth  would  render  its  removal  altogether  less  formidable.  These  reasons 
induced  us  to  delay  the  operation,  at  least  until  the  changes  consequent  on 
delivery  were  accomplished,  and  the  puerperal  state  had  terminated.     The 

'  Plate  87  shows  a  polypus.  A,  lying  in  the  Tagina,  and  fiUing  the  pelvis  to  such  an  extent 
M  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tlie  head.  B»  the  posterior  waU  of  the  vagina,  behind  the  tumour, 
which  consequently  is  situated  within  the  vaginal  cavity. 

'  Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery,  case  214;  or  166  of  the  Second  Edition. 
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result  both  justified  our  expectations,  and  confirmed  the  correctness  of  our 
reasoning ;  for  my  father  made  several  vaginal  examinations  during  the  few 
first  weeks  after  delivery,  and  satisfied  himself  that,  as  the  uterus  contracted, 
the  tumour  also  lessened  in  size.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  months — 
no  symptoms  appearing  in  the  mean  time  to  call  for  earlier  interference  — 
the  polypus  was  tied  in  the  usual  manner,  and  sloughed  off  in  five  days ;  and 
at  the  time  of  its  removal,  its  size  was  scarcely  so  great  as  a  walnut  divested 
of  its  outer  husk.^ 

Diagnosis.  —  There  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  detecting  a  case  of  this 
kind.  The  pear-shaped,  solid  mass  will  be  felt  more  or  less  occupying  the 
cavity  of  the  vagina,  attached  by  its  pedicle  either  to  the  vaginal  membrane 
itself,  or  to  the  uterus ;  or  the  stalk  will  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  point  of  its  connexion  with  the  healthy  structures  will 
not  be  discernible ;  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  finger  all  around  it,  to  en- 
compass its  bulk  and  determine  its  shape. 

Treatment.  —  Should  a  tui^our  of  this  description  have  acquired  such  a 
magnitude  as  to  offer  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  child's  head,  we 
must  to  a  certain  extent  follow  the  common  principles  already  inculcated, 
and  give  nature  a  fair  trial,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  a  termination  such  as 
I  have  just  detailed.  But  if  the  powers  begin  to  fail  —  if  the  parts  become 
tumid,  hot,  or  dry,  showing  a  disposition  to  inflame,  then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  interfere ;  and  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  whether  we  shall 
remove  the  polypus,  or  deliver  the  patient  by  instrumental  means.  If  we 
can  deliver  easily  by  the  forceps,  we  had  better  have  recourse  to  them,  be- 
cause they  do  no  injury  either  to  the  child  or  mother ;  but  if  delivery  is 
impracticable  through  their  agency,  rather  than  perforate  the  skull,  a  liga- 
ture should  be  put  around  the  stem,  and  the  tumour  should  be  cut  off  below. 
On  the  removal  of  the  morbid  mass,  the  child's  head  will  probably  be 
expelled. 

Descent  op  the  bladder.  —  The  bladder  sometimes  prolapses  before  tho 
head ;  of  which  accident  I  have  seen  many  instances.  Much  embarrass- 
ment, and  no  small  danger,^  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  case  being  over- 
looked or  mistaken.  This  usually  occurs  in  the  early  period  of  labour, 
before  the  head  has  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  depends  on  pressure 
exerted  by  the  descending  head  upon  the  fundus,  or  middle  portion  of  the 
organ,  at  a  time  when  it  is  partially  distended  with  urine.^ 

The  symptoms  attendant  on  prolapsed  bladder  are  very  distressing ;  there 
is  a  painful  sensation  of  fulness,  tension,  and  pressure  downwards,  in  the 
situation  of  the  pubes ;  with  a  feeling  of  dragging  from  the  navel,  or  rather 
the  mid-space  between  the  navel  and  pubic  symphysis ;  constant  desire  to 
micturate ;  an  inability  to  void  urine  on  the  exercise  of  the  will ;  and  some- 
times an  involuntary  escape  on  each  return  of  uterine  contraction.     On  ex- 

'  See  a  fatal  case  of  polypus  of  the  Tagina,  which  was  tied  immediately  after  labour,  by 
Mr.  Fordbam,  Med.  Phys.  Journal,  1811,  toL  zxyi.  p.  88. 

*  See  Merriman's  Syuopsis,  p.  202,  for  a  case  where  an  inconsiderate  practitioner  thnsst  a 
■harp  instrument  into  the  bladder,  under  the  belief  that  the  sweUing  was  a  hydrocephalic 
head.  Hamilton,  (MS.  Lectures,  1821,)  used  to  tell  of  another  equally  rash,  who,  mistaking 
the  prolapsed  bladder  for  the  membranes  of  the  oyum,  punctured  it,  with  the  intention  of  let- 
ting off  the  liquor  amnii.  I  can  readily  imagine  that  the  distended  organ  in  this  situation 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  dropsical  ovary,  and  its  contents  discharged  by  puncture  or  incision, 
if  the  precaution  of  introducing  the  catheter  were  not  used. 

'  Plate  87,  fig.  2,  shows  the  bladder.  A,  thus  prolapsed,  a  part  of  it  being  retained  in  its  ordinary 
position  by  its  attachment  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  See  an  able  paper  on  this  subjeot  bj 
Mr.  Christian,  of  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  vol  iz.  p.  281 ;  also,  DaTia, 
Obttet.  Med.,  vol  u.  p.  080. 
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jTTiinatjon  tw  raginam^  the  finger  will  detect  a  soft  flnctiiatiDg  swelling, 
Riling  lip  trie  anterior  part  and  one  or  both  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  below 
the  ifftruX  head ;  and  the  patient  will  complain  if  steady  pressure  be  made  on 
it.  The  introdnction  of  the  catheter,  which  may  be  easily  accomplished, 
will  at  the  same  time  withdraw  the  fluid,  cause  the  swelling  to  disappear, 
Eind  relieve  the  characteristic  suflfering.  Keeping  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
the  bladder  being  pressed  downwards  as  described,  it  is  an  essential  duty 
novr-r  to  puncture  any  fluctuating  enlargement  within  the  pelvis,  until  we  are 
first  assured  that  it  is  not  vesical,  by  the  removal  of  the  urine  by  means  of 
the  catheter.  A  chronic  prolapsus  of  the  bladder  is  likely  to  follow  its  acci- 
dental descent  in  labour. 

Skyijala.  — There  is  still  another  adventitious  tumour  which  may  impede 
the  passage  of  the  child ;  a  collection  of  faeces  in  the  rectum.  It  is  not 
usual  to  meet  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  but 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  lower  orders;  and  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  instance,  in  which  the  mass  contafned  within  the  rectum  was  so 
hard  and  so  large,  as  for  some  time  to  obstruct  the  exit  of  the  head.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  confound  this  cause  of  protraction  with  any 
morbid  pelvic  growth ;  because  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  and 
tracing  the  rectum,  that  gut  will  be  felt  bulging  forward ;  but  if  any  doubt 
remain,  an  examination  per  anum  will  necessarily  dissipate  it. 

Treatment,  —  The  obvious  indication  here  is,  to  evacuate  the  bowel  of  its 
contents.  This  may  be  done  by  throwing  up  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of 
warm  water,  so  as  to  liquefy  the  faeces  and  dislodge  them.  But  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  all  attempts  to  inject  a  fluid  were  rendered  nugatory,  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  the  mass.  It  has  been 
advised  that  we  should,  in  such  an  aggravated  state,  endeavour  to  empty  the 
rectum  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
that  this  cause  of  difficulty  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  proper  attention 
being  paid  to  the  due  evacuation  of  the  canal  during  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  of  utero-gestation. 

A  FOURTH  CAUSE  of  lingering  labour  consists  in  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts 
through  which  the  child  must  pass:  and  this  is  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
because  of  its  fre(|uent  occurrence,  the  excessive  pain  generally  attendant 
upon  the  case,  and  the  difficulty  that  is  often  experienced  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  occasioned. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  rigidity  may  exist  in  the  os  uteri,  the 
vagina,  or  the  perineum,  separately:  but  we  usually  observe  that  when 'one 
part  is  affocted,  all  the  structures  partake  more  or  less  of  the  unhealthy  con- 
dition ;  so  that,  even  after  the  os  uteri  is  fully  distended,  much  delay  and 
distress  is  experienced  in  the  dilatation  of  the  vagina  and  external  parts. 

Women  who  are  bearing  their  first  child, — especially  if  they  have  entered 
the  middle  period  of  life, — those  who  possess  a  strong  constitution,  engrafted 
on  a  vigorous  and  rigid  fibre,  are  the  most  likely  to  suffer  from  this  cause 
of  protraction.  To  add  to  the  distress,  it  is  very  usual,  when  extraordinary 
rigidity  exists,  for  the  membranes  to  break  early  in  the  labour;  and  this 
unfortunate  occurrence  much  aggravates  both  the  pain  endured,  and  the 
tediousness  of  the  dilating  process. 

Cases  rendered  lingering  by  preternatural  rigidity  are  exceedingly  per- 
plexing, and  often  very  unmanageable:  they  are  frecjuently  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  hy  abscess,  and  sloughing.     As  each 

•  Bee  a  case  in  point  in  my  futher's  Practical  Observations,  Part  I.,  p.  231,  First  Edition; 
p  182  of  the  Second,  note. 
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of  these  states  deserves  a  distinct  consideration,  I  shall  first  call  my  reader  a 
attention  to— 

RiaiBiTT  OF  THE  OS  UTBRI. — When  a  woman  has  borne  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  uterine  mouth  generally  dilates  very  readily,  and  therefore  we  may 
expect  to  meet  with  this  cause  of  difficulty  more  frequently  in  primary 
labours ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  A  very  uncommon 
exception  to  this  general  rule  came  under  my  observation  on  one  occasion. 
I  attended  an  unmarried  woman,  pregnant  with  her  first  child,  who  was  in 
as  comfortable  a  condition  as  her  situation  would  admit  of.  When  labour 
set  in,  the  os  uteri  opened  with  no  difficulty,  and  the  child  was  born  in  four 
or  five  hours  from  the  time  I  was  summoned.  She  again  became  pregnant, 
but  it  was  under  very  different  circumstances ;  and  her  mind  was  much  more 
disturbed  than  on  the  first  occasion.  On  the  accession  of  labour  the  mem- 
branes broke  early ;  the  pains  soon  became  exceedingly  violent ;  the  head 
was  urged  powerfully  against  the  undilated  and  rigid  os  uteri ;  irregular 
muscular  spasms  supervened;  and  at  the  end  of  about  fifty  hours  from  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes, — ^when  the  dilatation  acquired  did  not  exceed  the 
diameter  of  a  shilling,  while  I  was  instituting  an  examination,  in  the  acm^ 
of  a  strong  pain,  with  the  greatest  possible  care, — I  felt  the  os  uteri  split  on 
the  right  side,  and  I  traced  the  rent  considerably  upwards  through  the 
cervix.  At  the  same  moment,  the  head  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  was 
expelled  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  contraction.  During  the  progress  of 
this  labour,  I  bled  the  patient  to  syncope  three  different  times,  and  exhibited 
opium  freely,  my  mind  being  impressed  with  a  dread  of  the  very  accident 
which  occurred.  It  is  an  instructive  case,  because  it  proves,  that  although 
an  08  uteri  has  relaxed  and  dilated  readily  in  a  first  labour,  it  may  on  after 
occasions  possess  a  high  degree  of  unnatural  rigidity,  —  and  that,  too,  inde- 
pendently of  the  existence  of  any  discoverable  disease  in  the  organ  itself. 
It  proves,  also,  that  the  much-vaunted  power  both  of  bleeding  and  opium 
will  not  always  avail  in  removing  rigidity.  The  poor  creature  died  on  the 
fourth  day  after  delivery,  from  uterine  inflammation. 

More  recently  I  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of 
nine  children,  who  was  suffering  much  from  anasarca,  with  the  abdomen 
immensely  distended,  partly  from  the  enormous  size  which  the  uterus  had 
acquired,  and  partly  from  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  os  uteri,  from 
the  beginning  of  labour,  bore  a  thick,  soft,  puffy,  oedematous  character;  its 
dilatation  proceeded  slowly  and  painfully ;  the  membranes  broke  at  one  in 
the  morning,  when  it  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown.  At  four,  its  diame- 
ter was  very  little  more ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  examining,  during  a 
strong  pain,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  I  felt  it  tear  at  the  back  part,  in 
a  direction  upwards.  The  finger,  on  being  withdrawn,  was  tinged  with 
blood.  The  child  was  born  at  five ;  its  weight  was  twelve  pounds  and  three- 
quarters.  The  shoulders  were  so  broad  as  to  give  me  much  trouble  in  their 
extraction.  During  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  the  head  and  passage 
of  the  shoulders,  the  child  gasped  once  ;  but  died  immediately  on  its  ej^pul- 
sion.  The  uterus  contracted,  and  expelled  the  placenta;  there  was  some 
after-hsemorrhage,  though  not  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  patient  suffered 
neither  pain  nor  any  kind  of  distress  till  the  expiration  of  thirty  hours,  when  she 
was  seized  with  a  violent  rigour,  followed  by  copious  perspiration.  The  pulse 
rapidly  rose  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  beats,  in 
a  minute ;  the  skin  became  hot ;  great  loss  of  power  supervened ;  the  tongue 
and  hands  were  very  tremulous ;  the  nights  were  passed  without  sleep ;  the 
breathing  was  quick,  but  not  painful ;  no  milk  was  secreted ;  yet  the  lochia 
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flowed  naturally;  the  stomaeh  never  r^eeted  Ha  conteati;  Ae  vine  mii 


ffeces  passed  without  nun ;  and  there  was  bat  little  nteiiiM  tenteaeai:  tat 
the  countenance  graanally  became  more  depressed  and  mriw;  m  ^ 
fifth  morning  after  her  deuTer j,  she  was  somenly  aeiaed  viA  gnat 
of  breathing,  and  died  in  an  hour  from  the  aoeeesum  of  tUs 


Rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  is  known  by  that  organ  bong  harii,  ua,  ^^o^A 
probably  not  morbidly  tender, — by  its  resistini;  the  dibting  powen  of  At 
membranes,  or  foetal  head — and  hj  our  not  being  able  to  maika  aay  r 
sion  on  its  edge  by  the  finger.  It  is  not  likely  tbU  we  ahoold  n 
case  of  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  for  one  in  a  more  natural  stale.  It  rat  bB 
recollected,  however,  that  rigi£ty  of  the  soft  parts  may  oo-esist  wiA  m 
deformity  of  pelvis ;  and  that  each  of  these  causes  may,  at  one  mod  Ae  wiuj 
time,  be  operating  to  retard  the  progress  of  Ae  labour. 

Tireatment. — Under  this  rigid  condition  of  the  os  uteris  it  is  enr  dnfty,  if 
possible,  to  produce  a  relaxation  in  the  part;  and  we  are  poaMflsed  of  aouM 
means  which  have  been  esteemed  highly  efllcadous  for  that  end.  Obanri^g 
how  supple  and  distensible  the  organ  becomes,  and  how  really  dispoaed  to 
dilate  it  usually  appears  under  hsemorrfaage,  —  bleeding  has  verr  generaDjy 
been  adopted  to  effect  this  object.  This  is  oertainly  a  powerful,  bat  hr  no 
means  always  a  safe  a^ent;  and  unless  used  wiA  much  judgment,  ia  IiUIt 
to  be  productive  of  senous  eviL  The  great  objection  that  attaches  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  labour,  is,  that  there  must  neeessaiily  bo  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  lost  after  the  child  is  bom.  We  are  in  pet  feet 
ignorance  how  much  that  may  amount  to ;  send  it  would  be  wanton  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm  without  grave  occasion,  when  Ae  few  ouneea  wo  nmj 
voluntarily  abstract, — had  they  been  preserved  in  Ae  woman's  system,— 
might  have  turned  the  vacillating  beam  of  life  in  her  fkvour,  and  anatdhed 
her  from  impending  death.  This,  however,  is  but  a  remote,  thou|^  probablo 
danger ;  and  it  becomes  a  question,  whether  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
a  remote  probability,  when  weighed  against  a  state  of  actual  and  existing 
diflSculty.  My  father  ^  always  lued  the  lancet  with  caution  under  the  first 
stage  of  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  risk  of  flooding  afterwards ;  and  I,  in 
conformity  with  his  views,  adopting  his  sentitnents,  and  relviuff  greatly  on 
his  practical  experience,  have  seldom  directed  bleeding  in  the  mrst  stage  of 
labour,  for  the  purpose,  simply,  of  overcoming  rigidity.  There  have  been 
for  some  years,  on  an  average,  above  two  thousand  women,  in  one  Charity, 
annually  delivered  under  my  immediate  superintendence;  Aese  patienta* 
labours  are  not  of  more  than  an  ordinary  lengA,  and  Acre  are  actually 
fewer  deaths  among  them  than  we  meet  with  in  the  higher  circles,  relatively 
to  the  amount  of  cases.  Of  this  number  I  have  scarcely  bled  one  under 
labour,  unless  the  os  uteri  were  so  painful  as  to  indicate  an  inflammatory 
condition,  or  there  were  evidences  of  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  or  symptoms  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  some  other  viscus.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  my  father,  although  he  was  adverse 
to  indiscriminate  bleeding  in  all  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  considered 
it  sometimes  useful,  to  soften  and  relax  that  organ;  that  Merriman^  speaks 
with  praise  of  this  means  as  occasionally  useful;  that  Dewees^  thought  it 
certain  and  never-failing  in  its  effects ;  Blundell,*  Burns,*  and  other  eminent 

'  See  Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery,  part  I.,  p.  231 ;  p.  132  of  the  Second  Edition. 
'  Synopsis,  p.  21).  '  Essay  on  Facilitating  Oases  of  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  98 

•Obstetricity,  by  Tastle,  p.  601. 
^  Principles  of  Midwifery.    Fifth  Edition,  p.  411. 
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practitioners  have  recommended  it ;  and  Hamilton  ^  used  to  assure  his  class 
that  he  could  always  relax  the  os  uteri  by  bleeding,  and  that  he  never 
allowed  the  first  stage  of  labour  to  continue  longer  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours,  so  completely  had  he  the  process  under  his  control ;  he  stated,  also, 
that  he  never  had  had  a  patient  in  labour  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
except  where  disproportion  existed,  since  he  began  this  practice.  There  is 
certainly  no  doubt  that  the  robust  constitutions  of  the  northern  females  bear 
depletion  better  than  the  comparatively  weak  systems  of  this  metropolis. 
This  observation  also  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  country :  and  those  who 
are  engaged  amongst  a  race  of  peasants  may,  no  doubt,  have  recourse  to 
bleeding  more  frequently  with  advantage,  than  others  can  dare  to  do  who 
are  located  among  a  population  enervated  by  luxury,  or  debilitated  by  the 
'want  of  wholesome  air,  food,  and  exercise. 

With  regard  to  bleeding,  then,  as  a  means  of  relaxing  the  os  uteri,  I  look 
upon  it  as  powerful,  but  not  devoid  of  danger.  To  do  good,  it  must  bo 
carried  far  enough  to  make  an  impression  on  the  general  system ;  for  it  is 
idle  to  expect  advantage  will  be  derived  from  it,  unless  syncope,  or  at  any 
rate  a  degree  of  faintness,  be  produced.  But  there  are  some  constitutions 
which  bear  the  loss  of  blood  so  ill,  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  lancet  alto- 

f  ether ;  and  yet  in  such  we  may  possibly  meet  with  preternatural  rigidity. 
Iven  the  warmest  advocates^  for  the  depleting  system  acknowledge  this  to 
be  the  case ;  and  other  measures  have  consequently  been  had  recourse  to 
•with  the  same  view. 

As  second  in  importance  rank  opiate  enemata.  Opium,  whether  exhibited 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  injection, — provided  it  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity, 
will  suspend  uterine  action,  as  well  as  relieve  muscular  spasm.  If  the  con- 
tractions then  are  not  powerful,  it  would  be  wrong  to  administer  it.  Opium  is 
found  of  incalculable  benefit  in  removing  false  pains,  and  is  eminently  useful 
in  those  cases  where  the  membranes  have  ruptured  early — where  the  uterus 
is  acting  strongly  and  powerfully — where  it  is  urging  the  head  of  the  child 
against  its  undilated  mouth ;  causing  excessive  agony ;  inducing  irritability, 
fever,  and  nervous  excitement ;  and  producing  no  effect  equivalent  to  the 
Buffering  endured.  In  such  a  case,  if  sleep  can  be  obtained,  an  opportunity 
of  recovery  is  afforded  to  the  system ;  and  the  woman  gains  strength  to 
enable  her  to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue  necessarily  attendant  on  such  great 
exertion ;  besides  which,  during  the  time  of  inaction  a  favourable  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  os  uteri,  predisposing  it  to  dilate  more  kindly 
when  the  pains  return.  On  both  these  accounts,  then,  opiate  injections  are 
useful  when  the  pains  are  violent  and  irritating,  and  not  producing  advantage 
equivalent  to  the  suffering  they  bring  with  them  ; — they  procure  rest  and  ease 
for  a  certain  period ;  and,  in  the  interval  of  action,  they  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  OS  uteri  to  take  on  itself  a  more  kind  and  favourable  state.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  opium  possesses  no  positive  power  to  relax  a  rigid  os 
uteri,'  and  that  its  virtues  are  entirely  centred  in  its  capability  of  moderating 
excessive  action.  The  danger  of  opiates  exhibited  under  labour  is,  that  the 
uterine  contractions  may  be  so  entirely  removed  through  their  agency,  as 

•MS.  Lectures,  1821.  See  also  Practical  ObserTations,  p.  137,  where  bleeding  is  recom 
mended  ;  and  p.  120,  where  the  necessity  of  securing  the  termination  of  the  first  stage  withii 
the  specified  time  is  insisted  on. 

*  Hamilton's  Obseryations,  p.  137. 

*  Dewees,  in  his  Essay  on  FacilitHtin^  certain  Cases  of  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  84,  advaiioM 
the  same  opinion  regarding  the  incfficacy  of  opium  as  a  relaxing  agent. 
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•i^««ir  Aipun  to  be  established  ;  and  thus  the  case  may  be  converted  into  one 
riji^utntr^  the  use  of  instraments — perhaps  even  of  a  destrnctive  kind. 

An  infusion  of  tobacco,  in  enema,  has  also  been  suggested  in  rigidity;  and 
Deweet»  *  has  related  a  case  in  which  two  clysters  were  injected,  with  the  view 
mC  relaxing  a  vaginal  cicatrix,  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a  half  intervening 
between  their  administration ;  but  the  alarming  symptoms  which  supervened 
proved  the  danger  attendant  on  their  use.  This  herb  is  very  efficacious  in 
reducing  irregular  spasm,  and  relaxing  muscular  fibre ;  but  independently 
of  its  dangerous  character,  it  is  of  no  avail  in  rendering  the  os  uteri  more 
supple :  nor,  indeed,  should  we,  d  priori^  expect  such  an  effect  from  its  ap- 
plication ;  for  the  difficulty  experienced  does  not  arise  from  accidental  spasm, 
or  irregular  fibrous  contraction ;  but  depends  upon  an  originally  firm,  hard, 
rigid,  and  unyielding  texture. 

Common  domestic  clysters  are  most  useful  and  valuable  assistants  under 
all  oases  of  rigidity,  both  of  the  os  uteri  and  vagina.  They  are  serviceable 
by  clearing  the  bowels,  by  acting  as  an  internal  fomentation,  and  also  bj 
amusing  the  patient's  mind.  By  having  recourse  to  such  harmless  means, 
we  give  her  reason  to  think  that  she  is  not  neglected,  but  that  all  is  being 
done  for  her  relief  which  art  can  accomplish :  and  thus  ))oth  hope  and  confi- 
dence are  inspired,  and  time  is  also  gained  for  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  nature's 
powers ;  which  negative  virtue,  indeed,  is  of  equal,  or  perhaps  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  any  of  the  more  positively  useful  attributes  of  these  applica- 
tions. 

Substances  have  been  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb  itself,  with  a 
view  to  relax  it :  and  belladonna  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose ; 
in  London,  by  Conquest/ ;^  and  in  France,  by  Chaussier,  Velpeau,  and  La 
Chapclle ;  but  this  practice  has  not  met  with  the  general  sanction  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country.  It  is  recommended  that  one  or  two  drachms  of  the 
extract  undiluted  be  rubbed  on  the  os  uteri ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  lard  in 
various  proportions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  this  drug  possesses  in 
relieving  pain  by  paralysing  nervous  excitability,  and  overcoming  tonic  spasm, 
led  to  its  employment  in  this  species  of  agonising  labour ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  no  effect  in  producing  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri ;  and  if  no  good  result 
from  its  use,  it  must  be  injurious ;  not  in  consequence  of  the  poisonous  quality 
resident  in  the  drug  itself,  but  from  the  friction  which  is  necessary  for  its 
efficient  application.  The  mucus  that  naturally  lubricates  the  part  nxust  be 
wiped  away,  and  this  irritation  must  predispose  the  tender  organ  to  take 
upon  itself  inflammatory  action. 

It  is  the  custom,  also,  in  France,  to  inject  mucilaginous  fluids,  as  recom- 
mended by  Gardien,^  and  warm  oil,  into  the  vagina,  for  the  purpose  of  soft- 
ening the  03  uteri,  and  giving  an  extra  degree  of  lubrication.  I  do  not  see 
the  slightest  objection  to  this  practice,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  de- 
sirable and  beneficial.  Two  or  three  syringes  full  might  be  thrown  up  once 
in  overy  hour. 

The  warm  bath  has  been  suggested,  and  a  trial  made  of  its  effect,  by 
Dewoes;^  but  it  is  inconvenient  in  its  use;  it  is  not  generally  at  hand ;  it 
tiMuln  to  weaken  the  system,  and  is  of  no  service  in  relaxing  the  part :  it  can- 
not, however,  do  much  injury,  unless  indeed  it  may  produce  haemorrhage  (as 
it  soeuu'd  to  liave  done  in  one  of  the  cases  cited  by  Dewees),  and  perhaps, 

'  «ly«t«in  of  Midwifery,  p.  879.  •  Conquest's  Outlines,  6th  ed.  p.  82. 

•  Ti*il^J  d'Accouch.  toI.  ii.  p.  271,  1807  •  Essaj  on  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  87. 
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In  mrtnt  Tery  rare  iustances,  it  might  be  of  benefit,  especially  if  there  were 
preternatural  beat  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  External  warmth  applied  to  the 
Yolvs,  aa  in  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  vagina  and  perineum,  will  occasionally 
be  desirable ;  but  its  relaxing  eifect  on  the  os  uteri  is  very  questionable. 

Under  a  state  of  preternatural  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  tnat,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  independently  of  any  means 
being  osed,  sudden  relaxation  takes  place ;  and  from  that  time  the  labour 
progresses  witn  much  greater  rapidity.  This  favourable  alteration  in  the 
conditioii  of  tne  organ  is  generally  accompanied  by  sickness :  and  I  always 
hail  an  attack  of  vomiting  under  such  circumstances,  provided  there  be  no 
aympioms  ot  exhaustion  present,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  fortunate  change. 
I  have  stated  above, ^  that  emetics  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  faoUitatine  the  dilatation  of  the  uterine  mouth,  under  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  vomitine  was  the  cause  of  the  softening  observed ;  but  that  artifi- 
cial vomiting,  induced  with  this  view,  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
its  advocates.^  Antimony,  nevertheless,  in  doses  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
feeline  of  nausea,  has  been  exhibited  in  these  cases  with  marked  advantage.' 

Under  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  the  forceps  can  never  be  available.  Unless 
this  organ,  indeed,  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  dilated,  neither  the  long 
nor  the  short  forceps  can  be  used.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert,  that  in 
some  rare  instances  of  rigidity  the  head  may  not  require  to  be  opened.^  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  such  an  extreme  case  exists ;  for  in  time  the  organ 
usually  gives  way.  When  this  condition  of  the  os  uteri  is  the  sole  cause  of 
delay,  we  should  wait  until  the  last  moment,  consistent  with  the  probability 
of  the  woman's  ultimate  recovery,  before  we  think  of  destroying  the  child's 
life. 

Generally,  in  cases  where  the  os  uteri  is  rigid,  it  is  found  high,  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  in  its  natural  situation ;  but  at  other  times  the  head 
of  the  child  has  descended  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  covered  by  the  thin  ex- 
panded cervix ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  comparatively  low,  looking 
back  towards  the  coccyx  or  sacrum.  Such  a  case  may  be  the  occasion  of 
much  error  and  disappointment,  unless  it  be  clearly  detected ;  for,  on  pass- 
ing the  finger  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination,  the  tumour  caused 
by  the  head  will  be  distinctly  felt  occupying  the  pelvic  cavity ;  and  if  the 
examination  be  carelessly  conducted,  or  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  did 
not  offer  itself  to  our  mind,  we  might  suppose  that  the  child  would  be  bom 

'  8m  p.  117. 

*  RiTerios,  two  oentaries  ago,  remarked  on  the  practice  of  giving  emetics  to  facilitate  uterine 
dilatation ;  and  Lewder  said,  **  he  had  often  known  spontaneous  Tomiting  do  good,  but  had 
seldom  found  benefit  from  the  exhibition  of  emetics,  though  he  had  frequently  seen  them  used.** 
The  most  disgusting  substances  in  nature  have  been  advised,  at  different  times,  to  excite  par- 
turition. Thus  Hartman  (Opera,  folio,  p.  72)  tells  us  **  Apud  pauperes  ridi  ampk  partum 
dtffieUem  solri  haustu  uriuie  mariti.  Sic  sterous  equinum  in  vino  expressum  et  percolatum, 
subitb  foetum  et  secundas  expellit."  A  midwife,  also,  named  Sarah  Stone,  who  published 
some  eases  in  1787,  gives  several  instances  in  which  women  in  labour  were  made  to  drink  their 
hnsbandi'  urine.  Merriman  —  Synopsis,  p.  80  —  who  quotes  these  passages,  remarks,  •*  If 
such  horrible  meeses  were  ever  serviceable,  it  was  probably  by  inducing  nausea  and  vomiting." 
Perhapa  the  effect  on  the  mind,  arising  from  the  confidence  with  which  they  were  advised, 
might  also  have  had  9ome  influence. 

*  [We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  author  does  not  place  more  confidence  in  the  use  of  bel 
ladooDA.  We  have  used  the  extract  frequently,  applying  it  to  the  os  uteri,  and  have,  in  many 
iastancoa,  aoen  the  most  rapid  and  beneficial  effects  from  its  employment.  To  indiriduals  sub- 
ject  in  their  labour  to  a  rigid  os  uteri,  we  have  recommended,  and  almost  with  marvellous  sue 
c«aa»  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  to  be  taken  upon  the  access  of  the  first  dilating 
pern ;  at  soon  as  the  oil  operates,  the  os  uteri  relaxes,  and  we  have  generally  found  that  such 
%  relaxing  effect  is  produced  upon  all  the  soft  parts,  as  to  cause  a  spewiy  daUvery  of  the  ohUd.1 

*  See  case  in  the  note  at  page  232  of  this  work. 
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immediately.  If  we  form  an  opinion  to  that  effect,  however,  in  such  a  case, 
we  shall  be  greatly  deceived ;  for  many  hours  of  wearying  pain  mnst  be  ex- 
perienced before  the  os  uteri  will  dilate  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  allow  the 
transit  of  the  head.  The  sensation  communicated  to  the  finder  by  the 
tumour  itself  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case.  Instead  of 
feeling  the  denuded,  hairy  scalp,  we  detect  a  smooth,  polished  surface ;  sen- 
sible— perhaps  acutely  so— to  the  touch;  neither  suture  nor  fontanelle  will 
be  distinguishable ;  and,  on  carrying  the  finger  back  towards  the  sacrum  or 
coccyx,  we  shall  find  the  os  uten  opened  not  more  than  to  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence or  a  shilling ;  and  through  its  orifice  the  head  will  be  clearly  percep- 
tible. From  the  sensibility  of  the  structure,  then,  against  which  the  finger 
is  pressed,  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the  indistinctness  of  the  sutures  or 
fontanelles,  the  absence  of  hair,  and  the  aperture  distinguishable  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tumour  that  fills  the  pelvis,  we  may  know  that  the  head 
has  not  cleared  the  uterus,  but  that  it  has  come  down  covered  by  the  thinned 
neck.' 

Where  the  os  uteri  still  continues  undilated,  and  indisposed  to  dilate  or 
relax,  many  hours  after  the  membranes  have  broken,  the  head  being  urged 
with  dangerous  impetuosity  against  it,  upon  each  return  of  uterine  contrac- 
tion ;  where  bleeding,  tartar  emetic,  and  opiates,  with  other  means,  have 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  desired  from  them,  —  lest  the  os  and  cervix  uteri 
should  be  torn  from  the  body  of  the  organ,'  it  has  been  recommended  to 
make  one  or  more  incisions  into  it  at  its  edge,  as  suggested  by  Bums.^ 
That  some  rare  cases  of  labour  may  occur,  in  which  incising  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  may  be  necessary,  is  quite  possible ;  but  I  would  caution  my 
younger  readers  against  regarding  this  practice  as  one  of  the  ordinary  ope- 

*  If  the  head  descend  into  the  pelvis  enveloped  by  the  membranes,  the  os  uteri  being  at  the 
same  time  well  dilated,  the  hair  upon  the  scalp  will,  of  course,  not  be  felt ;  and  the  surftice 
will  give  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  touching  something  smooth  and  slippery.  This  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  thinned  cervix  uteri  ;  the  best  diagnostic  marks  will  then  be  the  want  of 
sensibility  in  the  part  against  which  the  finger  is  pressed ;  and  the  not  being  able  to  feel  the 
opening  os  uteri  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis. 

*  There  are  some  cases  on  record  in  which  this  alarming  accident  has  happened.  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Norwich,  reports  one  in  vol.  xL  of  the  Med.  Chirurg.  Transactions,  p.  292,  where  the  of 
uteri,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cervix,  was  torn  off  by  the  force  of  the  uterine  con- 
tractions, and  came  away  in  an  entire  state,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  circular  fleshy 
substance,  having  a  central  aperture.  The  patient,  a  primipara,  eventually  recovered,  after 
hovering  for  a  long  time  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  In  the  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  52, 
there  is  a  case  detailed  by  Mr.  Power,  on  the  authority  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Carmichael,  in 
which  the  os  utori  and  a  portion  of  the  cervix,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  parted 
from  the  uterus,  and  came  away  during  delivery,  by  the  crotchet  The  woman  recovered  with- 
out a  bad  symptom.  And  in  the  Med.  Qaz.  for  August  29th,  1846,  p.  790,  a  case  almost  ex- 
actly similar  may  be  found,  reported  by  Dr.  Reardon,  of  Tipperary.  In  this  instance  also, 
the  OS  and  a  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  five  inches  across,  were  torn  off  during  extraction  by 
the  crotchet;  the  patient  ultimately  recovering.  In  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  October,  1845, 
p.  178,  Dr.  Lever  gives  a  case  in  which  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  were  torn  Arom  the  body  of  the 
organ,  by  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions.  The  part  was  in  a  very  foetid  condition. 
The  woman  was  delivered  by  craniotomy  after  it  had  occurred ;  and  died  in  ten  days.  In  th« 
Med.  Gaz.  for  April  18th,  1845,  p.  944,  there  is  an  instance  mentioned  where,  in  a  patient  of 
Dr.  A.  Davis,  of  Newry,  the  o^teri  sloughed  off  six  days  after  labour ;  the  woman  reoovered- 
And  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  p.  508,  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have  detailed 
to  the  Dublin  Obstetric  Society  one  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  os  uteri  came  external  to  the 
vulva,  during  labour,  and  was  cut  off.  Here  also  recovery  took  place.  These  instances  prove 
what  severe  injuries  to  this  organ  nature  will  sometimes  surmount  and  overcome.  I  was  on 
one  occasion  called  in  consultation  to  a  case  where  the  os  uteri  had  entirely  sloughed  off,  in 

onsequence  of  the  strong  pressure  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time 
during  labour.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  fact  stated,  sufficiently  evident  before 
delivery.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  by  dissection.  It  was  a  first  labour,  and  there 
nxif  ted  a  slightly  deformed  pelvis. 

*  Principles  of  Mid.  5th  edit.  p.  412. 
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ntions  of  olwtetric  surgery ;  because  the  os  uteri  possesses  wonderful  powers 
of  dilatmtion,  even  in  oases  that  might  appear  almost  hopeless ;  and  because 
of  the  probability  that  the  incision  may  be  continued,  as  a  rent,  into  the 
body  of  the  uterus  itself,  implicating  the  peritoneum  in  a  frightful  and  per- 
haps fatal  injury.  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion,  expressed  by  Dr.  Lever, 
that  '*  such  an  incision  is  unattended  with  danger," '  even  though  it  be  *'  un- 
accompanied by  pain,  and  free  from  copious  or  dangerous  haemorrhage." 
For  myself,  I  should  hesitate  long,  before  adopting  this  proceeding,  where 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  malignant  disease ;  I  should  look 
upon  it  with  great  dread ;  and  I  should  consider  it  as  one  of  those  excep- 
tional modes  of  treatment  which  surgeons  are  sometimes  driven  to  under- 
take, in  consequence  of  encountering  some  extraordinary  difficulty,  not 
provided  for  by  the  legitimate  and  established  rules  governing  surgical 
icieiiee. 

Disease  in  the  os  uteri  causing  rigiditt.  —  Sometimes  the  os  uteri  is 
rigid  from  disease,  particularly  skirrho-cancer  and  cauliflower  excrescence- 
states  which  do  not  prevent  conception,  but  must  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  labour.' 

^  Gwf's  Uasp.  Reports,  Oct.,  1845,  p.  185. 

*  It  nms  happened  to  me  to  see  some  instances  of  labour  in  which  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
womb  were  exoeesiTsly  affected  with  cancerous  ulceration ;  and  one  in  which  a  cauliflower  ex- 
eretoence  of  two  jears*  growth,  and  of  large  sise,  was  attached  to  the  same  organ.  Two  cases 
that  I  wUl  mention  occurred  in  patients  of  the  Rojal  Matemitj  Charity,  and  I  had  been  at- 
ff  ^^"g  both  for  some  weeks  before  labour.  One  of  these  women  (in  whom  the  whole  disc  of 
the  oe  uteri  was  destroyed  by  malignant  ulceration,  the  Tagina  being  extensively  affected  also) 
went  into  labour  rather  prematurely ;  the  process  was  so  rapid,  that  the  child  was  bom  before 
the  midwife  eould  arriye.  The  woman  died  in  the  second  week  after  her  delivery,  and  disseo- 
tiion  proTOd  the  disease  to  have  acquired  the  aggravated  extent  above  described.  In  the  other 
ease,  the  00  uteri  was  but  partially  destroyed ;  the  remainder  was  thickly  studded  with  skir- 
ihou  tobereules.  The  patient  was  worn  down  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life,  and,  —  to  lull  the 
aoQteneaa  of  her  sufferings,  —  had  been  in  the  habit  for  many  weeks  of  taking  two  ounces  of 
lAvdanom  daily.  I  was  summoned  by  the  midwife  soon  after  the  commencement  of  labour, 
snd  OB  my  arriTal  I  found  that  death  had  just  taken  place.  There  were  unequivocal  proofs 
that  the  obihl  was  not  alive,  and  it  was  therefore  useless  to  extract  it  then.  On  opening  the 
body  next  day,  the  os  uteri  was  found  dilated  to  about  the  diameter  of  half  a  crown,  partially 
ulemted,  the  principal  portion  thickened,  and  exceedingly  indurated.  The  membranes  were 
raptured ;  and  although  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  uterine  con- 
tractions, the  patient  had  eridently  sunk  exhausted. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  the  cauliflower  excrescence,  had  borne  one  living  child 
Mfen  yeare  before  the  time  I  speak  of;  and  my  father  had  been  attending  her  for  nearly  two 
Tears  for  the  uterine  affection,  during  which  she  had  once  miscarried.  She  became  pregnant 
A  sseood  time,  while  labouring  under  the  disease ;  abortion  was  threatened,  but  was  with  care 
Airerted.  The  membranes  broke  early  on  the  moraing  of  Sunday,  May  26th,  1828,  and  uterine 
Action  o#me  on  at  noon;  when  my  father  was  called,  he  found  the  os  uteri  would  just  admit 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  pains  continued  strong  all  day,  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  dlla- 
tAtioQ ;  snd  at  night  an  opiate  was  given,  which  procured  an  intermission  of  suffering,  but  no 
sleep.  The  process  of  dilatation  went  on  very  slowly  through  Monday,  the  pains  continuing 
regular  snd  powerful.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  half-past  eight  that  evening.  The  os 
nlnri  was  then  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown ;  and  from  its  whole  disc  a  fungous  tumour 
spnmg,  which  filled  a  large  portion  of  the  vagina:  the  cerrix  was  exceedingly  indurated  all 
roend;  the  pains  were  very  strong,  and  the  vertex  was  being  forcibly  protruded,  with  each 
return  of  uterine  action,  partially  through  the  undilated  and  unyielding  opening.  Still,  the 
constitution  had  suffered  but  in  a  slight  degree  from  the  protraction  of  the  labour,  although  so 
intensely  painfuL  It  was  considered  that  it  would  be  premature  to  adopt  any  means  for 
delivery  just  then ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  remain  up  with  her  during  the  night 
Very  Uttle  alteration  was  perceptible  till  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  when,  under  the  in- 
flnenee  of  a  riolent  contraction,  she  suddenly  screamed  out  that  the  child  was  passing.  Being 
in  the  room  at  the  moment,  I  instantly  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  head  had  escaped 
through  the  oa  uteri,  and  was  occupying  the  pelvis :  in  about  half  an  hour  it  was  expelled. 
The  ebUd  was  alive,  and  is  so,  I  believe,  still.  The  placenta  gave  no  trouble.  From  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Uie  child's  head  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  the  violent  shriek,  and  the 
rendhig  sensation  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  I  have  littie  doubt  that  a  laceration  of  the 
organ  oocnrred ;  although,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  parts  consequent  c-n  the  presence  of  the 
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When  the  03  uteri  is  diseased,  we  shall  mostly  find  it  irregalar,  knottr, 
and  very  painful  to  the  touch.  Symptoms  indicating  morbid  cbaDge  will 
probably  have  existed  prior  to  labour ;  and  —  from  the  history  of  the  pre- 
vious sufferings  alone — there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  case.  If  it  be  not  much  dilated ;  if  we  find  it  very  thick,  tubercn- 
lated,  and  in  part  ulcerated ;  if  it  be  very  tender ;  and  if  there  have  been 
previous  symptoms  of  uterine  affection — such  as  acute  pains,  occasional  and 
irregular  eruptions  of  blood,  constant  or  very  frequent,  sanious,  foetid,  acrid, 
or  serous  discharges  from  the  vagina,  —  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing that  the  os  uteri  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

Treatment, — Under  malignant  disease  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  it  is 
very  possible  that  a  natural  termination  may  occur,  as  in  two  of  the  cases  I 
have  related  in  the  note.  It  would,  therefore,  be  proper  to  delay  the  appli- 
cation of  any  means  of  relief,  so  long  as  is  compatible  with  the  patient's 
present  welfare ;  moderating,  at  the  same  time,  excessive  action  by  opiates 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  exhibited  per  anum.  In  most  cases,  the  patient's 
system  will  have  been  too  much  depressed,  by  the  wasting  nature  of  the 
disease,  to  allow  of  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  nor,  indeed,  could  we  expect 
bleeding  to  be  followed  by  relaxation  of  the  organ,  when  its  structure  is  thus 
morbidly  affected.  Nevertheless,  we  must  affix  a  limit  to  our  passive  treat-r 
ment ;  for,  as  in  more  ordinary  cases,  a  period  may  arrive,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  trust  to  nature.  Should  we  observe  then,  incipient  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  ;  should  the  pains  begin  to  flag ;  and  should  an  increased  quick- 
nofc>s  of  pulse,  a  more  anxiously  dejected  countenance,  or  distressing  attacks 
of  vomiting,  indicate  immediate  danger,  it  would  necessarily  become  an 
anxious  question,  what  means  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  afford  relief. 
Delivery  offers  the  only  chance  of  preserving  the  patient  from  speedy  death. 

]lut  under  the  undilated  state  of  the  os  uteri,  which  I  am  supposing,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  apply  the  forceps,  or  use  any  other  means  compatible 
ut  the  same  time  with  the  child^s  existence,  and  with  the  continuity  of  the 
mother's  structures.  We  have,  therefore,  only  the  choice  of  either  delivering 
by  instruments,  which  must  necessarily  destroy  the  infant,  —  provided  it  be 
at  the  moment  living,  —  performing  the  Cesarean  section,  —  or  dividing  the 
diseased  part  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  the  child  to  pass.  I  presume 
the  ubclominal  incision  would  not  be  contemplated  if  the  pelvis  were  of  ordi- 
nary capacity  ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  be  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either 
perforating  the  head,  or  making  a  division  of  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
>v()nil)  itself.  Considering,  then,  that  the  woman  labours  under  a  disease 
which  must  terminate  in  death,  —  and  that,  probably,  at  no  very  distant 
period  ; — that  tlie  os  uteri  would  most  likely  be  torn  in  our  attempts  at 
oxtrnciion  ;  that  the  incision  would  not  necessarily  be  followed  by  fatal  con- 
.stM|uciiccs, —  whilst  at  the  same  time,  after  perforation  of  the  head,  the  child 
mu.st  certainly  he  born  lifeless,  —  I  should  prefer  operating  on  the  os  uteri, 
nnlc^s,  iiulciMi,  there  were  present  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  the  child's 

ipoii^'v  tumour.  I  »li«l  not  dotoot  any  breach  of  substance;  nor,  indeed,  was  I  anxious  to  clis- 
liiil>  tlio  trndrr  >tnutiirc.s  by  making:  a  prolonged  and  very  minute  examination.  For  a  fort- 
lu^•llt  rAw  roiiimiH  d  ni  inmiiiient  bn/ard,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  was  able  to  leaTe  her 
loom  I  >MiM  \\\  almost  ibiily  attendance  on  this  lady  for  fourteen  months  after  her  delivery, 
%vhen  mIio  Mank.  woin  to  a  skeleton  by  ]»ain,  hieinorrhage,  and  serous  discharges.  So  profuse 
y\i\H  the  exudation  ol'  that  peculiar  serous  discharge,  eminently  characteristic  of  cauliflower 
e\i  reMionce  ot  the  os  ut«ri.  that  tor  ^^onie  time  before  her  death  she  was  compelled  to  use 
ihire  do/rn  napkiiLs  \m  the  l\»ur  an«l  twenty  lnMir>,  eaili  of  which  was  perfectly  saturated  with 
in.iinniie.  This  diM-harge  >\as.  fi>r  the  mo>t  part,  untinged  with  any  colouring  particles;  but 
«<rcii'>tonall\  it  poNse-.seil  the  whide  Ci>n.stituent>  of  the  blood;  and  dangerous  flooding  at  dif* 
leieul  lniu?»  occuiied. 
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death :  and  I  should  even  hope  for  the  patient's  survival  for  some  time,  being 
cheered  b^  the  result  of  the  last  case  detailed  in  the  note,  in  which  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  laceration  occurred. 

RioiBiTT  OF  THE  VAGINA  AND  PERINBUM. — The  vagina  and  perineum  are 
sometimes  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  child ;  with  this  there  often 
exists  also  rigidity  of  the  sacro-ischiatic  and  coccygeal  ligaments,  which  adds 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  case. 

This  state  much  more  usually  occurs  with  first  than  subsequent  children ; 
indeed^  simple  rigidity  of  the  vagina  and  perineum,  when  the  patient  has 
borne  a  family,  is  very  rare.  Sometimes,  rigidity  of  these  organs  singly 
may  be  the  cause  of  delay;  but  it  is  much  more  frequently  combined  with 
the  same  condition  of  the  os  uteri. 

DiagnoM, — There  is  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  existence  of  rigidity 
in  the  vagina  and  perineum ;  we  may  ascertain  it  by  the  firmness,  dryness, 
narrowness,  and  want  of  distensibility,  which  characterize  the  state.  The 
rigidity  will  sometimes  exist  to  such  an  extent,  that  two  fingers  cannot  be . 
passed  without  difficulty  up  to  the  os  uteri ;  and  yet,  even  undf r  this  aggra- 
vated condition,  the  parts  will  most  probably,  in  process  of  time,  become 
moistened,  softened,  and  distensible;  they  will  eventually  dilate,  and  th# 
ease  may  be  naturally  terminated.  When  this  unfavourable  constitution  of 
the  vagina  exists,  if  the  os  uteri  be  widely  open,  and  the  pains  be  strong. 
great  pressure  will  be  exerted  on  the  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  all  the 
injarious  effects  of  contusion  and  strangulated  vessels  may  be  eminently 
dreaded. 

Treatment. — Here,  also,  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  relax  the  rigid 
structures ;  with  this  intention,  bleeding  has  been  had .  recourse  to,  as  libe- 
rally and  almost  as  universally  as  under  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  itself;  but 
bleeding  certainly  does  not  possess  the  same  power  in  this  as  in  the  case  last 
under  consideration.  I  am  inclined  to  limit  the  use  of  the  lancet  to  those 
iDBtances  where  the  rigidity  is  combined  with  heat,  tumefaction,  unusual 
tenderness,  and  unnatural  dryness, — symptoms  which  denote  that  injurious 

Pressure  has  taken  place,  and  that  inflammatory  action  has  commenced. 
Opiate  injections  have  also  been  generally  adopted ;  but  they  seem  neither 
of  80  much  avail  as  in  vgidity  of  the  os  uteri,  nor  indeed  are  they  so  much 
called  for ;  because  there  is  not  such  distressing  pain  experienced  as  when 
the  head  is  being  pressed  strongly  against  the  hard,  undilated  os  uteri ;  but 
if  the  uterine  contractions  are  exceedingly  violent,  an  opiate  enema  may 
prevent  laceration.  Simple  domestic  clysters  are  also  of  essential  service, 
and  may  be  used  in  any  case. 

Warm  fomentations  are  sometimes  of  great  advantage.  Flannels  may  be 
dipped  in  hot  water  or  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and  applied  to  the  labia 
externa  and  perineum.  They  may  be  continued,  with  little  intermission,  for 
four  or  six  hours  at  a  time.  The  warmth  is  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  tho 
relaxing  influence  has  sometimes  appeared  sufficiently  evident.  Another 
means  of  applying  warmth  externally  is  by  desiring  the  patient  to  sit  over 
tiie  steam  of  hot  water,  provided  she  can  maintain  the  sedentary  position 
without  great  inconvenience:  one  principal  use,  however,  of  these  latter 
means'is  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  natural  powers  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  themselves  efficiently,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convince  the  woman 
that  our  mind  is  directed  towards  affording  her  relief.  Warm  oil  might  be 
injected  into  the  vagina,  if  the  parts  were  dry,  and  harsh,  and  hot ;  and  if 
the  head  were  not  lying  too  low  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  fluid ;  but^ 
generallyi  this  will  not  be  practicable,  and  lard  will  be  found  a  more  easy 
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and  useful  application.  The  external  parts  may  be  lubricated  by  a  little 
occasionally  smeared  over  them ;  and  a  small  portion  may  be  carried  as  high 
as  possible  within  the  vagina,  and  permitted  to  melt  there.  I  have  often  ' 
found  this  cooling  application  very  grateful  to  the  patient ;  and  have  fancied 
that,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  tend^  to  produce  relaxation.  I  would,  how- 
ever, caution  the  student  strongly  against  unnecessary,  meddlesome  inter- 
ference :  all  rubbing  must  be  avoided ;  and  if  this  lubncation  is  used  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  the  tenderest  and  gentlest  manner ;  for  much  more  injury  will 
accrue  from  denuding  the  parts  of  their  natural  mucus,  than  good,  from  the 
artificial  moisture  which  the  unctuous  substance  affords.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  in  too  vivid  terms  the  dangers  that  may  follow  the 
use  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in  the  cases  now  treated  of.  There  is  scarcely  an 
accident  to  which  the  woman  in  labour  is  exposed,  but  may  be  induced  by 
its  injudicious  administration.  In  the  two  subjoined  instances,  I  attributed 
the  mischief  that  ensued  entirely  to  its  employment.^ 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  the  attendants,  in  lingering  labour,  to 
excite  the  patient  to  take  stimulants,  under  the  idea  that  her  strength  must 
be  very  mucli  exhausted,  and  that  some  extraordinary  means  are  required  to 
sustain  her.  No  custom  can  be  more  injudicious.  Even  in  common  cases 
great  danger  must  spring  from  its  adoption ;  but  it  is  particularly  to  be 
deprecated  where  rigidity  is  the  cause  of  delay :  for,  by  increasing  the  power 
of  the  uterine  contractions,  stimulants  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
head  strongly  against  structures  unprepared  to  admit  it,  and, — ^independently 

1  Merriman  (Synopsis,  p.  29)  says,  the  best  method  of  using  unctuous  applications  in  these 
cases,  is  to  introduce  a  ball  of  fine  tallow,  about  the  sixe  of  a  nutmeg,  high  up  by  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  leave  it  to  dissoWe  and  diffuse  itself  over  the  vagina.  Thatcher  (MS.  Lect*  1820) 
prefers  a  liberal  application  of  fresh  butter,  which,  as  being  of  greater  consistence  than  lard, 
IS  more  manageable. 

*  Late  one  CTening,  in  the  year  1829,  after  a  very  fatiguing  day,  I  received  a  message  troisk 
a  midwife,  requesting  my  attendance  on  a  patient  in  labour  of  her  tenth  child.  I  was  informed 
that  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  more  than  twenty-four  hours, — ^that  the  breech  was  in 
the  pelvis, — that  the  uterus  had  acted  very  feebly  from  Uie  commencement  of  the  labour,  but 
particularly  so  since  the  discharge  of  the  waters, — and  that  the  whole  cause  of  delay  seemed 
to  be  an  insufficiency  of  pains.  I  directed  an  old  and  intelligent  pupil,  at  that  time  resident 
in  my  house,  to  accompany  the  messenger, — to  take  with  him  some  ergot,  and  to  exhibit  it,  if 
he  thought  the  case  fitted  for  its  use.  He  gave  half  a  drachm,inftLsed,  immediately,  and  an- 
other dose  of  equal  strength  half  an  hour  after.  Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the 
administration  of  the  second  quantity,  when  the  uterus  began  to  act  most  powerfully :  in  ten 
minutes  more  the  child  was  bom, — wholly  without  artificial  assistance, — and  the  placenta 
passed  quickly  with  very  slight  discharge.  He  returned  quite  delighted  with  the  powers  of  the 
drug.  Early  in  the  morning,  however,  I  received  a  second  summons,  stating  that  the  patient 
had  experienced  violent  pains  aU  night,  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  appeared  very 
ill.  On  my  arrival,  1  found  her  recovering  ft'om  a  state  of  faintness,  and  complaining  of  aoule 
suffering  at  the  lower  part  of  the  person.  She  had  sustained  a  copious  discharge  of  blood,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  the  room :  for  a  large  quantity  had  soaked  through  the 
bed,  and  lay  in  a  pool  upon  the  floor.  On  placing  my  hand  upon  the  uterus,  I  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly well  contracted,  hard,  and  by  no  means  tender;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  hemor- 
rhage had  not  proceeded  from  that  organ.  Examining  farther,  I  discovered  that  the  right 
labium  was  very  much  distended,  and  painful  on  pressure  being  applied.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  longitudinal  laceration  just  within,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  labium ;  and  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  part  was  filled  wiUi  a  very  firm  coagulum.  On  the  removal  of  the  clot,  an 
oosing  of  arterial  blood  was  perceptible,  which,  however,  was  restrained  by  the  use  of  pres- 
sure and  other  means.  An  opiate  procured  sleep.  In  a  few  days  healthy  granulations  made 
their  appearance ;  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  the  cavity  was  quite  filled  up,  and  a  per 
manent  cicatrix  of  about  two  inches  in  length  showed  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  iiyury. 

At  a  later  date,  I  was  called,  in  consultation,  to  a  case  in  which  the  uterus  had  ruptured 
after  the  exhibition  of  a  dose  of  ergot.  The  accident  might  certainly  have  occurred  had  Uiis 
drug  not  been  given,  but  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  medicine  had  mainly  contnbuted  to 
the  lamentable  catastrophe ;  there  was  a  slightly  distorted  pelvis.  I  have  known  also  some 
other  cases  of  a  similar  nature. — Such  are  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  the  adminislratioa 
of  the  ergot  in  oases  unfitted  for  its  use. 
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of  inducing  fever  and  premature  exhaustion, — may  occasion  laceration  of  the 
organs  which  refuse  to  yield.  For  the  same  reasons,  all  voluntary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  must  he  restrained  as  much  as  possible ;  and — if  from 
imorance  or  obstinacy, — ^her  officious  friends  persist  in  urging  her  to  call 
those  powers  which  are  under  her  control,  to  the  assistance  of  the  uterine 
energies,  the  injurious  tendency  of  this  advice  must  be  candidly  and  plainly 
pointed  out. 

When  the  head  presses  on  the  perineum,  the  extended  structures  must  be^ 
supported  constantly  and  anxiously,  lest  they  should  rupture :  the  more  rigid 
the  parts  are,  indeed,  the  greater  must  be  our  assiduity ;  and  this  is  occa- 
sionally a  most  distressing  and  irksome  duty.^ 

Cicatrix  in  the  vagina. — A  cicatrix  in  the  vagina,  the  result  of  slough- 
ing under  a  previous  protracted  labour,  will  occasionally  be  found  to  impede 
delivery.  When  the  healing  process  is  established  in  the  ulcer,  which  is  left 
on  the  separation  of  the  slough,  a  puckering  of  the  vaginal  membrane  takes 
place ;  the  surface  is  diminished  in  extent,  and  consequently  the  diameter  of 
the  canal  is  lessened.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  slough,  in  general, 
will  the  difficulty  be.  The  history  of  the  case  will  be  in  itself  almost  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  impediment.  We  shall  find 
that  the  patient  will  have  suffered  one  or  more  lingering,  and  probably  instru- 
mental labours ;  that  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  vagina  occurred  after 
one  of  the  deliveries,  and  that  her  convalescence  was  protracted.  On  making 
mn  examination,  we  shall  detect,  at  some  portion  of  the  vaginal  surface,  a 
fibrous  unyielding  band,  preventing  the  passage  of  the  head.  The  edge  of 
this  band  may  be  as  thin  as  paper,  or  it  may  run  up  for  a  quarter  or  half  an 
inch  in  length,  narrowing  the  canal  to  that  extent  longitudinally. 

l^reatment — It  is  very  possible  that  nature,  unaided,  will  overcome  the 
difficulty  offered  by  a  cicatrix  in  the  vagina ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  become 
our  duty  to  wait  a  moderate  time,  that  we  may  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
surmounting  the  impediment.  Either  relaxation  may  occur  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  allow  the  child  to  pass,  or  the  fibrous  band  may  lacerate  under  the 
strength  of  the  contractile  powers.  Should  the  desirable  softening,  however, 
not  take  place, — ^rather  than  run  the  risk  of  extensive  contusions,  by  the 
continued  residence  of  the  head  in  the  pelvic  cavity — rather  than  have  re- 
eoorse  to  forcible  attempts  to  deliver  by  the  forceps,  it  would  be  right  to  en- 
large the  passage  artificially.  Four  slight  incisions  may  be  made  into  the 
edge  of  the  constricted  part:  one  toward  each  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and 
one  behind  each  groin,  avoiding  particularly  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
rectum,  and  the  uterine  arteries  which  run  up  from  below,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  vagina.^  If  four  incisions  be  made,  the  least  snip  that  can  be  formed 
will  usually  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  aperture  will 
be  widened  by  laceration :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  would  be  prefer- 
mble  to  making  an  extensive  cut,  because  of  the  danger  we  incur  of  wounding, 
not  only  the  rectum  or  bladder,  but  also  some  of  the  large  vessels  with  which 
the  vagina  is  so  liberally  supplied.  It  would  afterwards  become  a  subject 
of  consideration,  whether  the  case  should  be  left  to  the  natural  powers,  or 
whether  instrumental  means  should  be  resorted  to,  to  terminate  the  labour. 

■  Hamilton  (PracUoal  Obserrations,  p.  155)  says,  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  make  oounter- 
pnMore  from  five  to  nine  hours;  and  at  p.  120,  he  states  that  he  once  supported  the  perineum, 
without  leaving  the  patient  for  a  moment,  for  twelve  hours. 

*  Dividing  a  cicatrix  in  the  vagina,  the  consequence  of  previous  sloughing,  must  be  regarded 
in  ft  verj  different  light  from  making  incisions  in  the  os  uteri ;  it  is  an  operation  not  nearljr  M 
dtngeroof,  nor  likely  to  be  foUowed  by  such  bad  effects. 
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The  answer  to  such  a  question  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  peculiar  eix 
cumst:inoe3  attendent  on  each  case.  After  delivery,  when  the  healing  pro- 
cess begins  to  be  established,  care  must  be  taken  that  a  diminution  m  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  to  any  considerable  extent  does  not  again  occur ;  and 
this  would  bo  best  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  dipped 
in  (mU  to  act  as  a  tent,  and  preserve  the  vaginal  parietes  distended.  This 
should  bo  changed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  its  use  persevered  in  for 
some  linio. 

Notwithstan-lin-r  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Dewees,  I  should  by  no  means 
trust  implicitly  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  procaring 
relaxation  of  tlio  oioarrized  and  constricted  membrane.  The  American  prao- 
titiouers,  iudood.  are  in  the  habit  of  earring  depletion,  with  this  intent,  to  a 
de^rreo  which  wo  seldom  hear  of  in  England.^  Dewees  has  given  three  cases, 
i'.i  wlv.oh  he  attributes  the  relaxation  of  the  cicatrix  entirely  to  this  means. 
In  o:u^  of  these  ii^stance*.  however,  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  ounces 
wore  drawn  a:  :^?  Moe<.iings:  and  another  of  his  patients  lost  upwards  of 
tw,^  .v.u-irts  ot"  bVvvl  a:  onooperation,  through  the  agency  of  the  lancet,  after 
a  vrev:,  ;;s  V'ee  i."  •  t.^  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces, — a  quantity, 
tV.x*  ^V<:r.i.:'  •-.  .^f  whioh  few  women  in  this  part  of  the  world  could  bear.' 

In*;-.  '.*  V .  s  •  ?  *i  \v  >  X .  —  Im  pregnat  ion  has  occasionally  been  effected 
;/.*•.•  '0  '  ^  -v;  ■  Vas  r.ever  been  broken:  and  if  this  membrane  remained 
,  •.   v  "  ,*  :v    •;  .t*  '.Ar-zur.  it  would  form  a  greater  or  less  impediment 

: \:  .'>■'  I.     I  have  been  consulted  in  one  case  of  this  dc- 
'  *.T   "1*  i.vz:e  under  my  father's  personal  observation. 
V  .  .  *  .  »  ,,•        •.•-.-*.:•?.  r.:s:  :f  coarse  be  met  with  in  a  first  labour; 
i    :     X        .  ,    ■.       ^  .1-  ,v  :  .V-:'.  i  :v  r.soriminated  from  a  cicatrix,  the  result 
»»•.-',■  '^      l.s  <.:-.:*:  ::t  would  be  just  at  the  vaginal  entrance, 
4  .  »,       :  i\...  iv>  >:  ^<    u   .if:er:::;n:ng  its  nature.     The  aperture 

i  .:.        V'  V*.     ,•   :y  ::vf:hir.::Ai  means,  and  if  that  cannot  be 
,  '  .  ,  .-.*      .^    v  :  v.i:.v.  .:.  e.^ry  resrc-c:  upon  the  principles  just 

't  •    ■.'^»  ■.         .   ,'  ■'■  I-  i^-/ ■.•.■■•:  .•:  A  :::s,:t\\. 

v'  ^:  \  .  •  ■  •.  .>  .  '. -;<'.. — A-;:  .^r  vrjkv.se  of  delay  attributable  to  the 
•"  •  ,'  N  .  ..  .\  ,:  :  .•  .'j>  u:,"-. :  a::!  th'.s  hss  been  much  insisted  on  by 
s.'  '.'  .-.'•.  .  .  i'  ^  :-,:s. '  I:  >  ,\r::A  :'y  true,  tr*:  when  a  woman  has  borne 
h  '.  I  .;o  u  •  V.  ;  ,'  aS.i.'-li.!:  il  '."u^j^fs  So.-e  rxiixeJ,  lose  their  tone,  and 
v\MN.'  .,»  i'*.-  ••  :'  i:  >.:i'y',T:  »-  .'h  :>.e  irriv.i  u:-r:s  ought  to  derive  from 
\''\s"\\  :'^  a:  ■:.'••  .v.  vV".se':v.-!'.:*y  Vcvvv.;*  r-.r  :■;';■.:>:  the  axis  of  the  uterus, 
ri  •\Nyv\-:  :.'  :*•.'  y^r-^ ,•:•.,  i>  ^•hir.^f-.i ;  its  :'.::•..:-?  is  thrown  forwards,  and  its 
uu  u..:  •>  .l,:v\:^  I  :  o  :::-.■'::  ri/iwar  is  aj-iir.s:  the  saorum.  The  upper  part 
of  ::  ,*  v.:s:  .:>  :.j.<  .*!*  re-r';  .:b?ervei  t:  v^V.  to  tiir  r^ht  or  left  side,  and  the 
\\uKi::\  t.^  Vo  turr.-e  1  t  ^irU  the  opposite  i".:  ::r-.  r::.ier  such  circumstances, 
\*o  ave  r^  •  ::.::>.:.  ivi  :•>  plir;*:  th^i  p%ti'.rit  either  :r.  her  back,  or  on  the  right 
or  \c::  si  ;o.  as  circiTn-tarjC'ri  rnav  r<'j«iiro.  in  Trter  to  admit  of  the  body  and 

l":.*.-  vi-.w-  :'  .\r.^'  ■  :'.  ;  r;  •  v  .-.it-  :.■.:'■  w  Itj  •■  \  z^:  k'.  :  ■  iz^  in  the  last  few  years, 
on  i':--  ?:'■  -  *  :  ■  :  •••'/:,.■/:.;•  .■•.  r..  \-  » r--  .\  :  j  -  :■-  ■  ':r:tfr  nietlind?"  of  trc!it- 
niont  :ire'.  .«■■..•.-;■•.  ..■«••■;■,  .  -.  ..;.  j .  ^%.  .-..e-.  .•-..  ■.■  :  ■;"i  "'.^:\t  Rpplicatirins — by 
luiuiv.  it:."ri/-.'    ■.     ;i •.  :  '■■  r.  ;  ,  / .   :     i  ?f...  ;  .••.  r  ;    ,■     :"  :--i-:"-::t  #■>  well  Rilaptcd,  aj 

ill  ill  ■-•■  >A   I  r«  t'  rr.  ■•.  .r      r  ,-.  ..• .  ',:   •■.  -.  ',-   .-.-r..   n.  \    :'  :..■:•  ▼  .^  -.  •»  \\:  i  r^rincum.] 

•  Sy-t'-rri  •;:    \\:  i'-.f-.-  ■. .  ;.     .".•,. 

'  I>.iv»-rit^T  w.i-  r;  .•  ♦.■  t  ♦  ,  .•  /',-,*  :*'■...  ,,r^  ti .-,  ,.•-  •■  ..:..,.  .-■  .',.,  ..^i  \\\iri  as  beinp  a  vory 
fr'Mp,..f,r  .::,.]..:  'f  'I:?',  -i  f  ...',  ,r  '.;:;•*  t-iv.  :■  1  .•:::■..  f: .  •■  .  ,\,  x,^  :  The  eamc  Mea 
w:i-  t:il.:«rii  ii[.  .i^oit  t;,.-  ■.»;,.-  •  ■;  «■  ».y  I'.-j  |';  .t!  .■,.•  j.i  A--'  :  ..--v.or.s.  P.  o^'J.  et  soij.),  and 
hii-  K<i'n  >ii'.p».J  \.\  I,--.r-t  .  .\ri  -J.-  \"-  j.;..-:!,.-:...  j -.r.  •  T,  \-  .  ^  v  *Roe.l»*rer  (Klem.  dt-s 
A'''-'.ii.-h*-ni«-r.-.  j-.ir.  Hm  ,  ruij,  h,  i,  \iv,  i.iv^A  \k^xkk\  t.y  I'm-j  ioi-'C^uo  pir.  -'.--',  et  Be«i.),  aud 
other  Fr«;ji';h  ;iu'h'jr!j. 
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fandtts  of  the  uterus  gravitating  in  the  proper  direction.  Wo  are  also  in- 
structed to  draw  the  uterine  mouth  more  into  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  by 
the  fingers  hooked  within  it.^ 

As  far  as  the  change  of  the  woman's  posture  is  concerned,  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  the  treatment ;  and  I  would,  moreover,  endeavour  to  retain  the 
uterus  in  the  necessary  situation,  by  a  bandage  girt  with  moderate  pressure 
round  the  person :  but  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  forcible  attempts  being 
made  to  drag  the  os  uteri  into  a  more  convenient  situation ;  lest  it  should  be 
lacerated  or  bruised,  or  excited  to  inflammatory  action  by  the  irritation  ne- 
cessarily attendant  on  our  endeavours :  and  I  have  at  best  very  little  faith 
in  obliquity  of  the  os  uteri  producing  serious  protraction,  unless  indeed  there 
be  present  also  more  or  less  rigidity,  or  some  disproportion  between  the  pelvis 
and  head.^ 

[There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  os  uteri  producing  a  lingering  labour, 
which  is  not  referred  to  by  obstetrical  writers,  and  yet  one  which  we  have 
frequently  met  with,  and  the  early  recognition  of  which  has  often  enabled 
OS  to  shorten  what  would  have  been,  otherwise,  a  protracted  labour. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  proper  flexion  of  the  head  upon  the  thorax  while  in 
Otero,  or  perhaps  to  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus  itself,  there  are  occasions  in 
which,  as  the  uterus  dilates,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  is  carried  down  before 
the  occiput,  and  the  head  resting  upon  it,  as  if  in  a  sling,  jams  it  up  tightly 

Stinst  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  tension  of  the  os  and  the  manner  in 
ich  it  grasps  the  occiput  under  these  circumstances,  retards  the  further 
descent  of  the  head ;  pain  after  pain  supervenes,  and  still  no  progress  is  made. 
A  careful  examination  per  vaginam  will  reveal  the  extended  anterior  lip  of 
the  OS  uteri  pressed  up  close  against  the  symphysis,  and  retarding  by  its  sling- 
like condition  the  further  descent  of  the  head.  A  slight  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  accoucheur  will  remedy  the  whole  difficulty,  and  often  cause  an 
immediate  descent  of  the  occiput.  Introducing  two  fingers  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pain,  the  head  is  gently  raised  from  its  position,  the  anterior 
lip  of  the  OS  uteri  is  then  disengaged  from  the  occiput,*  and  the  index  finger 
is  inserted  between  it  and  the  head,  and  kept  there  during  the  succeeding 
pains,  until  the  difficulty  is  obviated.  We  have  witnessed  this  state  of  things 
on  several  occasions,  and  the  amount  of  suffering  endured  from  the  compres- 
sion of  the  OS  uteri  was  extreme.] 

A  DISTENDED  BLADDER  may  retard  the  advance  of  the  head,  not  only  by 
prolapsing  below  it,  as  I  have  before  described ;  *  but  by  interfering  with  the 
efficient  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  which  it  will  assuredly  do, 
provided  it  contains  any  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  although  it  retain 
Its  natural  position ; — or  by  partially  paralyzing  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
uterus ;  and  this  effect  I  think  I  have  seen  produced  by  the  agony  attendant 
on  its  over-distension  in  labour.  In  all  cases  of  lingering  labour  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  keep  the  bladder  as  empty  as  possible,  partly  because  its  dis- 
tension may  delay  the  birth ;  but  principally  to  prevent  injury  to  its  own 
structure. 

A  CALCULUS,  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  if  it  be  of  large  size, 
may  offer  an  impediment  to  the  descent  of  the  head ;  and  cases  in  point  are 

*  Bftudeloeqae  (par.  298),  Velpeau  (edit.  Brax.  865),  and  others,  reoommend  that  the  08  uten 
ihould  be  brought  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  brim  bjr  means  of  the  fingers. 

*  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  see  William  Hanter's  Anat  of  Gravid  Ut,  p.  10;  Den- 
swui's  Introduo.  to  Mid.  chap.  z.  sect  6,  art  4 ;  and  Davis's  Principles  of  Obstetric  Med.,  p. 
979.  •*  Daventer,  Uaudelocque,  and  Desormeau,  have  attributed  an  undue  importance  to  t&i 
obliquities  of  the  os  uteii."     (Lee's  Leot,  Med.  Gas.  April  18th,  1848,  p.  88  ) 

'  See  page  234. 
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TdJ  The  diagnons  wodd  not  be  diffionlt ;  a  solid,  iloaf  boAv  wmM 
at  the  anteri<»r  part  of  iho  pelvki  divided  from  the  finger  bftM  «aa(tl 
of  the  bladder  and  vagina.  On  passing  a  catheter  or  mmimnmgjk  iHm 
urethra,  its  extremity  would  at  once  oome  into  contaol  widi  tka  atSM ;  sad 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  ihe  case  could  then  exist  no  longsr.  3^  < 
mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  remove  it  by  cutting  down  vfoa  ft 
the  vagina :  which  I  apprehoid  would  be  an  easy  operation. 

Causss  befbbablb  to  thb  oyux.— PKwnaurATUEix  loucmnsB  m  sm 
MEMBRANES  is  by  no  means  a  very  fireouent  cause  of  linjgeiiiii^  lalHMr ;  Bor 
is  it  difficult  to  overcome,  when  clearly  distinguished;  it  is^  indeed^ly  far 
more  common  for  a  premature  rupture  of  the  membranous  eyst  to  prodMar* 
protraction  of  the  process:  since  the  passages  are  then  deprived  A  the  a4* 
vantage  of  that  sett  dilating  medium,  whi(£  it  offers  when  oitire.  11^  bouh 
ever,  the  membranes  be  exceedingly  strong,  as  occasionany  fbnj  '^'V^ 
although  possessing  their  usual  thinness  and  peOneidi^,— it  is  eviMit  wk 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  bag  remaining  whole  afker  the  fbll  dilatilion  ff 
the  parts  is  effected,  will  necessarily  more  or  less  prolong  ihe  labour;  siMn 
the  ovum  must  either  pass  unbroken,  or  a  greater  foroe  flian  ordinaiy  i 
be  exerted  by  the  uterus  to  destroy  its  integritv.  It  is  not  to  be  exp 
that  the  ovum  will  be  exnelled  whole,  provided  ihe  term  of  gestatioii  hb 
nearly  perfected;  nor,  inoeed,  is  such  an  event  dedraUe,  beMoaa  of  tka 
dangers  which  must  accrue  both  to  ihe  mother  and  the  fcstus  ^— to  the  i 
in  consequence  of  the  great  probability  of  hsBmoirhage,  firom  the 
emptying  of  the  uterine  cavi^  of  all  its  contents  at  once  ^— to  the  ftstHy 
from  its  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  life  ihrough  the  plaoental  -^— *^ 


tion,  before  it  can  eino^  the  equivalent  advantage  of  respiratifm. 
I  have  already  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  tut  in  ordinary  siSSi,  io  far 

from  desiring  the  early  rupture  of  the  membranes,  we  should  be  anxioaa  to 

E^reserve  them  entire  as  lon|;  as  possible ; — ^until,  indeed,  ihe  os  uteri  is  per- 
bctly  opened,  the  vagina  distended,  and  they  have  protruded  somewhat  ex- 
temally.  As  soon,  however,  as  thev  have  appeared,  in  the  least,  outwadi 
to  the  vulva,  we  may  suppose  that  all  the  advantage  which  can  be  derived 
from  them  has  been  gained ;  and,  should  they  still  resist  ihe  power  of  ihe 
uterine  contractions,  we  may  conclude  that  their  preternatural  toughncsa  is 
retarding  the  exit  of  the  head. 

Treatment. — In  this  simple  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  perforate  ihe  bag 
with  the  finger-nail,  a  pointed  quill,  or  stiletto:  the  waters  will  escape;  the 
head  of  the  child  will  then  enter  the  pelvis,  if  it  has  not  previoudy  mne  so; 
and — provided  this  be  die  sole  cause  of  delay — ^the  difficulty  wiU  immediately 
vanish. 

Head  pbbternatuballt  BNLABaED.— The  second  cause  referable  in  the 
ovum  is  a  preternaturallv  large  head,  either  from  healthy  formation,  mon- 
strosity, or  disease.  It  has  been  already  stated,'  ihat  the  siae  and  weight 
of  infants  at  birth  vary  exceedingly ;  that  three  instances  are  recorded, 
where  the  child  weighed  considerably  above  sixteen  pounds;  —  and  we  may 
naturally  conclude,  that  when  the  general  bulk  so  prodigiously  exceeds  the 
common  average,  the  bead  will  partake  of  the  exuberant  growth,  and  occa- 
sion a  proportionate  difficulty  under  labour. 

*  See  Churchill's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mid.  p.  220. 

*  See  page  111.  To  the  instances  already  mentioned  may  be  added  that  of  a  fcetus  preserred 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  this  city,  which  is  said  to  weigh  eighteen 
pounds.  The  portion  of  naval  string  attached  to  the  umbilicus  proves  that  the  child  ooiQd  nol 
luive  long  survived  its  birth.    It  is  stated,  indeed,  to  have  died  in  its  passage. 
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In  such  a  c&se,  it  is  probable  that  the  true  cause  of  protraction  will  not 
be  discovered  until  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvis,  or  engaged  somewhat 
in  the  superior  strait.  But  its  mere  extraordinary  size  would  not  influence 
our  treatment,  or  abrogate  the  general  rule— that  we  should  desist  from  in- 
terfering instrumentallj,  until  symptoms  supervened  indicative  of  distress, 
mnd  requiring  relief. 

Bare  as  the  last  cause  of  protraction  must  necessarily  be,  it  is  still  more 
uncommon  for  a  monstrous  formation  of  the  head  to  impede  its  transit :  the 
most  usual  irregularity  in  development  is  a  want  of  brain ;  and,  as  in  this 
case,  the  head  is  smaller  than  ordinary,  such  a  malformation  can  in  no  degree 
interfere  with  its  easy  descent.  But  children  are  occasionally  bom  with 
tumors  attached  to  the  cranium.^  These  usually  contain  fluid,  and,  however 
larse  they  may  be,  from  their  compressibility  they  would  offer  but  little 
resistance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proceto  of  parturition. 

A  collection  of  water  within  the  foetal  skull  itself — constituting  congenital 
hydrokephalus — ^is  a  less  infrequent  disease ;  though  this  is  also  very  rare.  It 
has  been  my  lot,  however,  to  meet  with  such  an  enlargement  on  many  occa- 
sions.  The  quantity  of  fluid  effused  is  sometimes  almost  incredible ;  three 
and  four  pints  have  been  contained,  together  with  the  brain,  within  the  skuU.^ 
Yet,  although  the  relative  proportion  between  the  head  and  pelvis,  necessary 
for  the  child's  easy  passage,  does  not  exist ;  and  the  difficulty  and  danger 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  the  head  has  acquired ;  it  does  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  woman  would  die  undelivered,  if  art 
did  not  step  in  to  rescue  her :  for  I  myself  witnessed  a  case  immediately 
after  its  termination,  in  which  a  head,  containing  a  pint  of  fluid,  was  squeezed 
whole  through  Ihe  pelvis,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  and 
the  pelvic  contents.^  In  two  other  instances  that  came  within  my  knowledge, 
where  putrefaction  had  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  scalp  burst, 
and  the  fluid  was  evacuated :  the  bones  then  collapsed,  and  the  difficulty  was 
over,  and  the  flattened  head  protruded.  But  in  other  cases,  —  and  they  are 
by  far  the  most  frequent, — instrumental  aid  will  be  found  necessary  before 
delivery  can  be  effected. 

There  is  ereat  danger  in  allowing  a  dropsical  head  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  locked  in  the  pelvic  cavity ;  because,  from  its  compressibility,  and  the 
open  state  of  the  fontanelles,  it  so  completely  adapts  itself  to  the  shape,  and 
moulds  itself  into  the  irregularities  of  the  cavity,  as  to  occasion  strong, 
uninterrupted,  and  almost  universal  pressure  upon  the  lining  structures,  to 

*  See  PerfBct's  117th  case.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  LondoQ  Hospital  Museam,  where 
A  tamour  of  a  hernial  character  is  attached  to  the  Tortez  of  an  infant,  more  than  half  the 
sixe  of  the  head. 

«  In  my  father's  68th  and  69th  cases  (Practical  Obserrations,  Part  I. ;  the  67th  and  68th  of 
the  second  edition),  he  supposed  each  cranium  to  have  held  manj  pints  of  fluid.  In  Smellie's 
case  first,  collection  xzxi.  (Cases  in  Midwifery),  three  pints  were  collected  on  the  cranium 
being  punctured;  and  in  case  twenty,  collection  xzzt.,  between  two  and  three  pints  of  water 
were  poured  into  the  skull  after  the  child's  extraction,  through  the  opening  by  which  the 
bydrokephalic  fluid  was  eTocuated.  In  Perfect's  last  case,  the  heac^  extracted  whole,  the 
breech  haring  originally  presented,  measured  twenty-four  inches  and  one-eighth  in  circum- 
ference. 

'  On  arriTal,  I  found  the  woman  just  delivered  of  a  dead  hydrokephalio  foetus,  the  cireum* 
ftrence  of  whose  head  was  eighteen  inches.  She  suffered  acutely  after  her  labour  ftrom  inflam 
mation  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  consequent  on  the  distending  pressure  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  fh)m  within,  and  could  not  walk  without  support  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  This 
occurred  in  1828.  In  the  year  1827,  I  was  called  to  see  another  patient,  who,  just  before  I 
entered  the  room,  had  expelled  a  hydrokephalio  child,  after  a  very  severe  labour  of  more  thaa 
lixty  hours'  duration.  The  head  measured  seventeen  inches  round ;  but  I  was  not  allowed  to 
asceruin  the  quantity  of  fluid  it  eontained.  This  poor  creature  died  within  a  week,  from  tht 
eombined  effects  of  exhaustion  and  inflammatory  action. 
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their  imminent  and  certain  hazard.  We  should  naturally  expect  sloughing 
to  occur :  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  might  be  implicated,  and  a  fatal  ter- 
mination result. 

Diagnosis. — Such  being  the  dangers  attendant  on  this  case,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence,  that  we  should  detect  a  hydro- 
kephalic  head  as  early  m  the  process  as  possible :  nor  is  the  diagnosis  gen^ 
rally  difficult.  We  may  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  disease  by  the  volume 
of  the  head  being  so  much  greater  than  ordinary,  by  the  bones  being  so 
much  wider  apart,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  being  more  open  and  discern- 
ible, and  by  there  being  a  certain  degree  of  fluctuation  evident  within  the 
skull.  We  must  not,  however,  rely  implicitly  on  the  last-named  symptom ; 
for  the  pressure  which  the  head  is  undergoing  will  very  frequently  prevent 
the  sensation  of  fluctuation  being  communicated  to  the  finger,  even  through 
the  distended  anterior  fontanelle.  ^hese  peculiarities  it  will  certainly  not 
be  easy  to  discriminate  before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to  a  moderate  extent ; 
or  if  we  are  content  with  inquiring  by  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand : 
but  I  have  before  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  we  should  introduce  two  or 
more  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  to  determine  the  cause  of  delay,  provided  the 
labour  be  not  progressing  satisfactorily :  and  although  the  pelvic  cavity  be 
but  little  occupied  by  the  head,  we  shall  in  most  instances  be  able,  with  care 
and  attention,  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Treatment, — Having,  then,  detected  a  dropsical  head  either  above  the 
brim,  or  partially  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  what  must  be  our  prac- 
tice ? — Are  we  to  act  on  the  principles  I  have  before  so  often  enjoined,  of 
waiting  as  long  as  possible,  compatible  with  the  patient's  strength,  before 
afibrding  any  means  of  relief?  —  Are  we  to  incur  the  hazard  of  contusion, 
inflammation,  laceration,  and  sloughing?  —  Arc  we  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
patient's  powers  becoming  exhausted  by  useless  struggles ;  —  of  her  system 
being  so  much  depressed  as  to  endanger  her  sinking  ?  I  would  reply  to  these 
queries  by  a  decided  negative. — When  we  have  ascertained  that  nature  is 
unable  to  overcome  the  difficulty  except  at  a  great  expenditure  of  power, 
conjoined  with  imminent  risk  to  the  woman's  life,  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
having  recourse  to  perforation  much  more  early  than  if  the  child  were 
healthy,  that  the  fluid  may  be  evacuated,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
bones  to  collapse ;  the  case  will  then  most  probably  be  terminated  by  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus  alone.  I  think  myself  justified  in  ofiering  this 
recommendation,  because  of  the  danger  of  infiammation,  and  all  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  may  follow  impaction  of  the  head,  and  because  of  the 
slight  probability  there  exists  of  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  child's  life. 
Su{)po3e  even  that  the  infant  was  born  living,  is  it  likely  to  survive  for  any 
length  of  time  ? — Is  it  probable  that  the  disease,  originating  in  an  early 
perio<l  of  pregnancy,  will  be  removed,  or  even  suspended  ?  — Are  we  not 
rather  to  expect  that  it  will  go  on  increasing,  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  little  sufferer  ? — Is  the  child,  then,  likely  to  be  a  comfort  to  its  parents? — 
Is  it  likely  ever  to  enjoy  the  perfect  possession  of  its  faculties,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual  ? — Is  it  likely  to  become  an  useful  citizen,  or  valuable 
meniberof  society  ? — The  probability  is  much  against  even  the  least  of  these 
advantages. — Can  we,  then,  for  a  moment  put  the  woman's  safety  in  compe- 
tition with  the  preservation  of  a  hydrokephalic  child?  —  If  it  be  objected, 
that  life  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  by  adopting  the  measures  just  recom- 
mended, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  preserve  life,  if  possible, 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances  of  pain,  misery,  helplessness,  and 
fatuity.  I  vould  acknowledge  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  prac- 
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titioner  to  tbe  fullest  extent ;  but  I  would  also  remark,  that  here  is  life  at 
iasae  against  life ;  —  the  life  of  tbe  mother  of  a  family,  in  other  respects 
healthy,  against  the  puny,  slender,  scarce  animal  vitality  of  an  infant  dis- 
eased beyond  the  hope  of  surviving,  and  with  little  chance  of  enjoying  even 
the  faintest  gleam  of  intellect.  But  granting  that  the  child  should  pass  alive, 
and  the  woman  also  be  preserved,  her  structures  must  be  seriously  endan- 
gered ;  and  two  miserable  instances  of  sloughing,  when  the  head  was  full  of 
serous  fluid,  have  come  under  my  own  immediate  notice,  occasioned  by  the 

Eraiseworthy  —  though  in  the  case  under  consideration,  falsely-founded — 
error  inspired  by  the  idea  of  craniotomy.'  In  following  up  this  practice, 
however,  let  us  beware  of  error ;'— let  not  our  ignorance  seduce  us  into  a  fatal 
assurance.  Let  us  be  perfectly  certain  of  the  existence  of  disease  in  the 
foetal  head  before  we  take  the  perforator  in  hand.  What  an  appalling  and 
sickening  feeling  must  overspread  the  mind  of  that  man  who  plunges  the 
dreadful  instrument  into  the  centre  of  the  brain  of  a  living,  healthy  foetus, 
under  the  erroneous  belief  in  the  presence  of  hydrokephalus !  What  would 
bis  sensations  be,  when,  instead  of  the  expected  water,  a  stream  of  pure  and 
unmixed  blood  flows  from  the  inflicted  wound !  What  bitter  remorse  must 
overwhelm  him,  when,  after  the  keenness  of  the  first  shock  has  passed  away, 
leisure  is  afibrded  him  to  contemplate  the  rashness  and  criminality  of  his 
conduct !  —  The  mischief  is  done ;  —  the  death-blow  is  struck ;  —  the  act  is 
irrevocable !  ^ 

[We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  enter  a  caveat  against  the  summary  treatment 
laid  down  by  the  author  on  this  point.  The  incessant  clamours  of  the  females 
for  assistance  during  labour,  and  very  often  our  own  impatience  to  terminate  a 
protracted  case,  cause  many  of  us  to  resort  to  means  which  a  little  longer 
delay  would  have  proved  not  only  useless  but  totally  unjustifiable. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  '^  that  the  diagnosis  of  hydrokephalus  is 
not  generally  difScult."  To  one  fraught  with  the  skill  and  experience  of  our 
learned  author,  such  an  assertion  may  be  correct,  but  for  the  majority  of 
accoucheurs,  not  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  large  hospital  or  dispensary 
practice,  such  a  diagnosis  would  present  serious  difficulties.     It  sometimes 

■  See  my  father's  68th  case  of  the  first ;  67th  of  the  second  edition. 

■  See  an  instructive  case  of  labour,  complicated  with  a  hydrokephalous  foetus,  in  the  Medical 
Omsette,  July  8d,  1840,  communicated  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  instance  the 
woman  died  forty-five  hours  after  delivery  of  her  eighth  child,  from  the  effects  of  pressure 
occasioned  by  the  head,  which  contained  four  pints  of  water,  on  the  organs  situated  at  the 
pelvic  brim.  I  delivered  a  patient  of  a  hydrokephalic  child  on  May  29th,  1840,  who  had  been 
In  labour  ftom  Sdbday,  when  the  membranes  broke,  to  early  on  Friday  morning,  when  I  first 
saw  her.  It  was  her  second  child ;  her  first  labour  had  been  easy.  The  medical  gentleman 
in  attendance,  hoping  and  expecting  hour  by  hour  that  the  case  would  soon  be  terminated,  did 
not  send  for  me  till  pressing  symptoms  of  exhaustion  had  supervened.  She  did  not  rally  in 
any  considerable  degree  from  the  depression  under  which  she  was  delivered,  and  died  the  same 
evening.  This  head  contained  nearly  two  pints  of  water.  Most  of  the  cases  of  this  descrip- 
Mod  which  I  have  seen  have  been  attended  with  great  agony,  especially  in  the  pubic  region, 
fh>m  the  time  the  liquor  amnii  was  evacuated  till  delivery,  and  some  of  them  even  before  the 
membranes  broke ;  and  the  patient,  as  in  Mr.  Robertson's  case,  has  been  exceedingly  irritable 
stud  restless,  rolling  about  in  every  direction,  and  with  difficulty  preserved  in  one  position  a 
sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary  vaginal  examination.  This  aggravation  of  suffering 
arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  distended  cranium  on  the  bladder  and  other  tender  structures 
at  the  pelvic  brim,  which,  in  cases  of  lingering  labour  from  a  more  ordinary  cause,  are  not 
miljected  to  the  same  amount  of  distress. 

Fig.  2.  plate  88,  shows  a  hydrokephalic  head,  which  contained  about  twenty-four  ounces  of 
fluid,  filling  up  the  brim  of  a  skeleton  pelvis.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  o^  the  same  head.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  these  drawings,  without  being  impressed  with  the  cruelty  we  should  be 
guilty  of,  were  we,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  to  permit  a  dropsical  head 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  either  impacted  in  the  pelvic  brim,  or  wedged  in  tbe  oavitj 
Rg.  No.  1,  of  this  plate,  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  No.  1,  pi.  6. 


happens  that  a  large  fcetal  head,  even  under  repeated  exaininatioiis,  givea 
the  impression  that  hydrokephnlus  exists;  and  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  peculiarity  which  we  could  designate  aa  a  positively  pathognomonic  Bign 
of  hydrokephalus*  Under  the  influence,  then,  of  this  doubt,  we  consider 
that  a  cautious  midwifery  requires  us,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  to  wait 
until  the  general  condition  of  the  female  gives  at  least  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  interference.  We  conscientiously  believe  that  we  do  not 
hazard  too  much  in  asserting  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  female,  and 
that  the  maternal  feeling  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  woman  would,  in 
itself,  prompt  her  to  endure  much  suffering,  and  even  great  risk,  before  her 
offspring  should  be  sacrificed,  especially  when  any  doubt  esista  aa  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  ease,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such 
measures^ 

It  is  not  many  years  since  we  witnessed  a  scene,  the  recollection  of  which 
has  acted  as  a  solemn  warning  on  similar  occasions.  A  female  suffering  from 
a  protracted  labour  was  attended  by  two  practitioners  of  considerable  expe- 
rience.  Both  attributed  the  delay  to  a  hydrokephalic  condition  of  the  fcetal 
head.  Perforation  was  deemed  essential ;  at  our  earnest  suggestion  tho 
operation  was  delayed ;  the  mother,  although  prostrated  by  her  continued 
suffering,  presented  no  very  serious  sjrmptoms.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
hours  after  we  saw  her,  and  thirty-six  of  her  labour^  a  partially-asphyxiated 
fcctus  was  horn,  which  entirely  recovered  under  the  proper  resuscitants. 
There  were  no  signs  of  hydrokephalus,  and  we  had  all  been  deceived  by  the 
extreme  size  of  the  bi-parietal  diameter-  It  ia,  we  know,  customary  witt 
English  writers  to  inveigh  against  the  French  and  American  accoucheurs  on 
account  of  their  extreme  repugnance  to  sacrifice  the  foetus,  even  at  the 
expense  of  endangering  to  some  degree  the  mother*  Prejudice,  and  even 
the  yearnings  of  nature,  lean  to  the  side  of  those  who,  on  every  occasion, 
proclaim  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  mother  and  the  wife;  —  inasmuch 
as  regards  the  popular  feeling,  therefore,  the  current  is  with  them.  But  the 
accoucheur  has  sterner  duties  to  perform  than  merely  to  pander  to  human 
feeling.  He  stands  forth  the  guardian  of  two  lives,  and  conscious  that  the 
doubt  and  error  overhanging  his  art  may  at  times  mislead  him,  and  mindful 
of  that  sacred  command  forever  ringing  in  his  earj  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  he 
eschews  a  meddlesome  midw^ifery,  and,  patiently  biding  his  time,  finds  that  & 
kind  Providence,  designing  our  sacred  ministry  ever  to  protect,  and  never  to 
take  life,  kindly  interferes.  The  uterine  contractions  pushing  down  the  head 
and  jamming  it  in  the  pelvis,  the  foetus  expires  under  natural  causes  —  the 
fatal  weapon  remains  sheathed — and  no  blood  untimely  shed  brands  another 
Gain,  and  haunts  him  through  life.] 

Unusual  firmssss  akd  malposttion  of  the  head. — As  occasionally 
an  exuberance  of  growth  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  foetal  body, 
so  at  other  times  we  observe  some  of  the  systems  more  particularly  developed 
than  others ;  and  this  is  most  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  skeleton.  Tbe 
cranial  bones  partaking  of  this  increased  deposit  of  osseous  matter  become 
thicker,  harder,  and  firmer  than  is  usual;  the  membranous  spaces  which 
separate  them  from  each  other  are  diminished  in  extent ;  and  such  a  degree 
of  solidity  is  imparted  to  the  entire  head,  that  it  is  incapable  of  undergoing 
that  compression  which  so  materially  lessens  its  lateral  diameter,  and  so 
much  facilitates  its  exit.  Proportionate  difficulty  will  therefore  be  produced 
under  labour,  and  the  same  effects  will  result  as  though  the  head  was  actually 
r^f  extraordinary  size. 

It  ia  not  probable  that  this  peculiar  conformation  will  be  detected  early  in 
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the  labonr;  but  when  delay  in  the  descent  of  the  head  appears,  we  may  be 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  both  that  it  is  not  larger  than  common,  and  also 
that  it  is  more  strongly  ossified  than  usual,  by  the  introduction  of  two  or 
more  fingers  of  the  left  hand  up  to  the  pelvic  brim,  as  before  more  than 
once  advised.  This  latter  information  we  may  collect  as  well  from  the  pre- 
ternatural solidity  of  its  feel,  as  from  the  indistinctness  of  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles,  and  the  small  space  which  they  occupy. 

Regarding,  the  treatment  of  such  a  case,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  beyond 
the  instructions  so  often  inculcated ; — that  we  should  wait  as  long  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  woman's  safety;  and,  when  compelled,  use  those  means 
most  applicable  to  the  case :  the  long  or  short  forceps,  if  the  head  have  de- 
scended sufficiently  low  to  lie  within  their  grasp :  the  perforator,  if  by  its 
agency  alone  we  can  snatch  the  patient  from  impending  destruction. 

Having  already  fully  discussed  the  subject  of  malposition  of  the  head, 
when  treating  of  the  irregularities  of  head  presentation,  no  further 
notice  of  that  cause  of  lingering  labour  can  be  required  here. 

Ascites  and  tympanites  op  the  fcetal  abdomen. — An  effusion  of  fluid 
will  sometimes  take  place  during  foetal  life  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities ;  ^  both  hydrothorax  and  ascites,  however,  as  congenital  diseases,  are 
very  rare ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  frequent  of  the  two.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  difficulty  to  the  passage  of  the  child  would  be  produced  by  a 
collection  of  water  in  the  chest  alone  ;  nor  would  an  abdomen  enlarged  from 
the  same  cause,  however  much  increased  in  bulk,  offer  any  impediment  to 
the  birth  of  the  head.  Delay,  however,  would  occur  in  the  transit  of  the 
body;  and  if  means  of  relief  were  not  applied,  the  woman  might  sink  under 
her  sufferings,  although  her  child  were  partly  in  the  world. 

The  case  would  be  known  by  the  shoulders  remaining  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  after  the  birth  of  the  head,  resisting  both  the  expulsive  powers 
exerted  by  the  uterus,  and  the  extractive  efforts  made  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant. On  the  hand  being  passed  into  the  pelvis,  along  the  body  of  the 
child  anteriorly,  it  would  detect  the  abdomen,  large  and  distended,  soft  and 
fluctuating,  entirely  blocking  up  the  pelvic  brim,  and  more  or  less  filling  tha 
cavity. 

If  our  endeavours  to  perfect  the  birth  by  traction  at  the  neck,  or  by  hook- 
iug  the  finger  or  some  blunt  instrument  under  the  axillae,  were  not  crowned 
with  success,  we  should  be  compelled  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  body,  b^ 
puncturing  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  evacuating  the  contained  fluid.  Thii 
could  easily  be  effected  by  a  trochar,  or  even  by  the  obstetric  perforator. 
The  only  objection  which  could  be  started  to  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion, consists  in  its  apparent  cruelty ;  but  every  consideration  must  give  way 
to  the  preservation  of  the  woman's  life ;  and  we  shall  generally  find,  that 
the  child  has  ceased  to  exist  before  this  means  of  delivery  has  become  neces- 
sary. Unless  it  be  breathing  vigorously,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  um- 
bilical cord  will  most  likely  have  destroyed  it ;  and  that  pressure  must  have 
been  great  indeed,  if  we  are  unable  to  withdraw  the  body  without  making  an 
opening  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Tympanites  is  the  effect  of  putrefaction :  and  gas  may  be  generated  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  intestinal  canal  itself,  and  in  the  cellular  struc- 
ture underneath  the  skin. 

We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  that  putrefaction  has  occurred, 
after  the  head  is  born ;  the  cuticle  will  desquamate  most  easily,  and  the 

*  See  my  father's  67th  case,  Practical  Obsenrations,  Part  I. ;  66th  of  the  second  edition. 
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scalp  itself  will  be  emphysematous.  If,  under  this  state  of  things,  difficulty 
occur  in  the  passage  of  the  shoulders,  ve  can  be  at  little  loss  to  understand 
the  cause :  and  should  we  be  disappointed  in  our  attempts  to  liberate  the 
infant  by  the  finger,  or  blunt  hooK  passed  around  the  shoulder,  we  must 
here  also  perforate  the  abdomen,  let  out  the  air,  and  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  body  to  collapse.  The  diminution  in  bulk  will  then  readily  allow  its 
extraction.  When  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ope- 
rate in  the  manner  recommended ;  for  the  child  being  certainly  dead,  no  ad- 
ditional injury  can  be  inflicted  on  its  person. 

Shortness  of  the  funis  umbilicalis  has  been  regarded  as  another 
cause  of  lingering  labour  attributable  to  the  ovum.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  umbilical  cord  varies  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  both  in 
length  and  thickness,  but  particularly  in  length ;  so  that  it  sometimes  mea- 
sures five  or  six  feet,  and  in  other  cases  it  has  been  known  scarcely  to  exceed 
six  inches.  Presuming  that  it  is  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  length,  that 
circumstance  alone  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ready  passage 
of  the  head.  This  was  particularly  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  consi- 
dered that  the  child  by  its  own  efforts  assisted  greatly  in  liberating  itself  from 
its  uterine  imprisonment ;  and  that  these  efforts  would  be  frustrated  and  ren- 
dered of  no  avail,  by  its  being  tethered,  as  it  were,  to  the  uterus,  and  on  that 
account  incapable  of  effecting  its  extrication.  I  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  child  is  a  perfectly  passive  body  under  labour ;  that  no  exer- 
tions of  its  own  facilitate  its  escape ;  and  therefore  this  reasoning  must  fall 
to  the  ground.  Under  the  action  of  its  fibres,  the  fundus  uteri  descends,  and 
follows,  as  it  were,  the  child's  body :  there  is,  therefore,  always  nearly  the 
same  distance  between  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  and  the  placenta,  —  even 
though  that  organ  be  attached  high  up  within  the  womb, — ^whether  the  uterus 
be  perfectly  quiescent,  or  whether  it  be  acting  vigorously.  Bo  far,  then,  as 
the  head  of  the  child  is  concerned,  the  shortness  of  the  funis  umbilicalis  can 
produce  no  such  impediment  to  its  exit  as  to  cause  a  lingering  labour.^ 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  head  has  passed,  and  the  shoulders  are 
about  to  escape ;  then,  if  the  funis  umbilicalis  be  preternaturally  short,  or 
rendered  so  by  being  twisted  round  the  body  or  limbs  of  the  foetus,  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  expulsion  of  the  shoulders  may  be  experienced,  or  dangerous 
consequences  may  be  produced ; — the  placenta  may  be  prematurely  separated 
from  its  attachment,  or  its  mass  may  be  broken ;  a  portion  may  be  expelled, 
and  the  remainder,  retained  in  utero,  may  give  rise  to  violent  hsBmorrhage* 

Diagnosis. — ^We  may  suspect  that  a  preternatural  shortness  of  the  cord 
impedes  the  passage  of  the  shoulders,  provided  we  find,  after  the  head  is 
born,  that  the  body  of  the  child  does  not  advance,  although  the  uterus  con- 
tinues to  act  strongly ;  that  no  preternatural  enlargement  of  bulk  exists ; 
and  if  on  passing  our  finger  up  to  the  umbilicus,  and  endeavouring  to  pull 
down  a  loop  of  the  cord,  we  find  it  tense  and  tight,  resisting  all  our  efforts 
to  withdraw  it. 

Treatment. — In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would  be  right  not  to  hurry  the 
extraction  of  the  child,  provided  it  be  breathing  freely ;  but  to  obtain  all  the 
advantage  derivable  from  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  By  this  means  we 
shall  best  avoid  the  risk  both  of  immediate  and  eventual  haemorrhage :  for 
as  the  uterus  contracts  more  perfectly,  the  body  will  be  expelled,  and  the 

Slacenta  will  most  probably  be  separated  at  the  same  time.    A  similar  impe- 
iment  may  be  produced,  if  the  funis  be  coiled  around  the  child's  neck.     I 

*  See  Baudelocque,  par.  1 128 ;  and  Churchill's  Operat.  Med.,  p.  279,  in  confirmation. 
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hare  already  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence,  the  accidents  it 
may  occasion,  and  the  mode  of  preventing  them.^ 

Unusual  bulk  of  the  trunk  or  limbs  from  excessive  development. 
— ^Monstrosity. — We  sometimes,  though  rarelv,  find  that  the  different 
foetal  members  do  not  grow  in  their  just  proportion,  but  that  some  are  defi- 
cient, while  others  are  abundant  in  development.  Preserved  in  the  London 
Hospital  Museum  there  is  a  foetus  measuring  in  length  twenty-four  inches, 
whose  shoulders  are  seven  inches  across,  (the  average  width  being  under 
Ave ;)  while  the  cranium  is  smaller  than  ordinary,  from  there  being  a  want 
of  the  brain.  Such  a  prodigious  bulk  would  necessarily  occasion  difficulty 
after  the  head  had  passed  ;  and  the  case  must  be  met  by  the  common  means. 
Taking  especial  care,  if  the  child  be  alive,  and  likely  to  live,  not  to  injure 
the  arm  or  the  shoulder-joint,  the  finger,  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief,  or  a 
blunt  hook,  must  be  insinuated  first  under  one  axilla,  then  under  the  other ; 
traction  may  be  made  by  these  agents ;  and  by  perseverence  our  object  will 
generally  be  effected :  for  the  compressibility  of  the  viscera,  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  thoracic  parietes,  are  fortunately  so  considerable,  as  to  allow  of 
a  great  diminution  in  capacity,  and  permit  the  extraction  of  the  body  through 
a  comparatively  narrow  channel.  In  making  such  efforts,  however,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  delicacy  of  the  structures  on  which  our  purchase  is  fixed : 
we  may  break  the  humerus,  separate  the  epiphysis,  or  dislocate  the  head  of 
the  bone, — accidents  all  of  serious  consequence,  provided  the  child  survive 
its  birth, — ^unless  we  use  the  power  we  are  in  possession  of  with  the  utmost 
tenderness. 

It  may  be  our  fortune  to  meet  with  other  more  rare  and  more  complicated 
species  of  monstrosity.  Plate  60,  figs.  1  and  2,  delineate  two  specimens  of 
double  foetus,^  both  having  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  intra-uterine  ma- 
turity : — the  first,  two  perfect  children,  joined  together  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes, — each  possessing  a  head  and  proper  complement 
of  limbs ; — in  the  second,  the  individuals  are  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
side  of  their  trunks;  and  the  two  heads  are  appended  to  a  body  double  at 
the  upper  part,  and  single  below,  there  being  four  arms  but  only  two  legs. 
The  difficulty  and  danger  attendant  on  such  a  birth  must  be  great,  and  will 
come  under  consideration  at  a  future  opportunity. 

All  these  causes,  then,  may  operate  to  induce  a  lingering  labour ;  some 
of  them  very  much  impeding  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  and  others  the  pas- 
sage of  the  body  when  the  head  is  bom.  But  the  case  may  be  complicated 
with  still  greater  difficulties  than  have  been  described,  by  two  or  more  of  the 
causes  enumerated  acting  in  concert.  Thus,  an  unfavorable  position  of  the 
bead  may  exist,  in  concurrence  with  atony  of  the  uterus,  or  rigidity  of  parts ; 
or  all  three  with  a  diminished  capacity  in  the  pelvic  apertures. 

The  management  of  a  patient  under  lingering  labour  requires  to 
be  even  more  strictly  regarded  than  her  superintendence  in  a  natural  and 
more  common  case ;  because  her  present  comfort  and  future  welfare  depend 
much,  as  well  on  our  own  conduct,  as  on  the  rules  we  lay  down  for  her 
guidance. 

The  chamber  should  be  preserved  cool  and  quiet,  to  avert  fever  and  entice 
sleep.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  she  should  not  be  kept  in  one  posture, 
because  of  the  inconvenience,  the  irksomeness,  and  additional  distress  that 
a  constrained  position  must  occasion.  She  may  stand,  walk,  or  lie,  alter- 
nately,— especially  during  the  first  stage, — or  place  herself  in  any  situation 

'  Page  6a.  *  In  the  coUeotion  of  the  London  HospiuL 
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under  which  she  is  least  imessy.  We  mtM,  by  eifeiy  ^ 
prevent  her  from  bearing  down,  or  using  any  voInntaiT  effbrta,  JEdr  die  {MBw 
pose  of  aiding  the  action  of  the  vtenis.  The  attendiuita  in  the  Ijiu^in 
room  often  suppose  that,  when  a  certain  nnmber  of  homra  Jiate  alapaail  aniae 
the  commencement  of  Isboor,  %  proportionate  pn^greas  mnat  aeoaaaari^ 
have  taken  place ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  beat  intentioiia,  they  are  eooF 
stantl J  urging  the  patient  to  exert  dioae  powera  which  are  under  the  infloanea 
of  her  own  will,  in  the  belief  that  aaeh  eiertiona  will  facilitate  the  child's 
birth. 

After  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  acarcd^  neoessaxy  to  revert  to  iha 
uselessness  and  danger  of  this  nnthnely  exereiae  of  the  assistant  nnseleac 
not  only  may  the  streneth  be  prematurely  expended,  which  shoold  be  lamB- 
banded  for  a  future  period ;  bat  ininry  may  arise  from  the  too  forcible  pio* 
pulsion  of  the  head  agunst  the  wndikted  and  nnprepared  passages. 

Nor  must  we  think  it  immaterial  to  regulate  her  diet.  I  have  already 
said  that  solid  food  should  not  be  aDowed  under  labour, — and  thia  obaenr*- 
tion  holds  good,  partiouhrly  with  regard  to  e  protraotei  state,— -because  the 
nervous  energy  being  mrindpally  diiicted  into  other  channels,  digestion  floea 
on  but  imperfectly.  For  reasons,  also,  before  ^ven,  stimulanta  ahould  be 
avoided ;  nourishing  fluids  may  be  taken  ad  ItSUiim,  and  the  Uandeet  ate 
generally  the  most  desired. 

A  great  objection  is  often  made  to  the  exhibition  of  cold,  and  eapedalfy 
acidulated  drinks,  under  lingering  labour ;  on  what  grounds  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  and  therefore  I  would  by  no  means  interdict  them,  if  they  are  grate* 
ful  and  palatable.  Effervescent  draughts,  and  the  suba<»d  fruits,  will  ofken 
be  founa  highlv  refreshing. 

With  regard  to  our  own  conduct,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  we 
must  abstain  from  frequent  examinations,  and  from  close  attendance  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  patient.  By  too  great  assiduousness  during  the  first  stage, 
we  shall  either  impress  her  mind  with  iniurious  anxiety,  or  induce  her  to 
believe  that  the  labour  is  on  the  point  of  being  completed ;  and  we  shall 
perhaps  be  adding  disappointment  to  bodily  suffering.  We  must  not  be  car- 
ried away  by  her  calls  for  *^  help,"  however  importunate  she  may  be ;  but 
reason  calmly  with  her,  and  assure  her  that,  when  the  period  arrivea  al 
which  our  assistance  can  be  useful,  our  best  endeavours  shall  be  exerted  to 
mitigate  her  sufferings.  We  must  speak  cheerfully  both  to  her,  and  in  her 
presence ;  and  endeavour  to  preserve  not  only  her  confidence,  but  her  spirits; 
for  the  feelings  and  the  passions  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the 
progress  even  of  natural  labour. 

The  most  important  duty  of  all,  however,  which  we  have  to  discharge 
under  lingering  labour,  is  carefully  to  watch  the  state  of  the  bladder.  Every 
two  or  three  hours  we  should  place  our  hand  on  the  vesical  region,  to  aaoer- 
tain  whether  it  has  become  materially  distended.  It  is  less  d^cult  to  gain 
this  information  during  labour  than  when  the  uterus  is  unimpregnated,  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  case,  the  organ  falls  lower  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
becomes  somewhat  buried  within  the  surrounding  viscera:  but  when  the 
abdomen  is  pretty  nearly  filled  by  the  enlarged  uterus,  and  the  pelvic  cavity 
is  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  child's  head,  the  bladder  cannot  retire  either 
backwards  or  downwards,  but  is  thrown  upwards  and  forwards,  and  becomes 
so  much  the  more  evident  to  the  hand.  In  making  this  examination  —  the 
patient  lying  on  her  left  side  —  we  pass  the  right  hand  upon  the  abdomen ; 
and,  presuming  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  we  feel  rising,  even  above  the 
umbilicus,  a  hard,  firm,  solid  tumour,  which  is  the  uterus  itself,  on  which  we 
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can  make  no  impression,  and  which  is  observed  to  be  sometimes  harder  and 
sometimes  softer,  in  proportion  as  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  take 
place  in  its  fibres.  Beneath  this  we  shall  find  another  tamour,  more  circum- 
scribed in  shape,  occupying  the  hypogastric  region,  just  peeping  above  the 
pubes,  encroaching  more  or  less  on  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  varying, 
therefore,  in  size,  according  to  the  quantity  of  urine  it  contains,  and  giving 
a  certain  degree  of  indistinct  fluctuation  to  the  hand,  —  sufficiently  percep- 
tible, however,  for  us  to  determine  that  the  tumour  is  in  the  distended 
bladder.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  all  cases  we  shall  feel  the  bladder, 
although  it  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  distinctly  evident  in  its 
usual  situation ;  because  it  may  have  subsided  to  the  right  or  left  side,  and, 
instead  of  being  found  in  the  centre  of  the  hypogastric  region,  it  may  be 
on  one  side  of  the  enlarged  uterus,  appearing  above  one  or  other  groin ;  or 
it  may  have  prolapsed  before  the  head  of  the  child,  (plate  37,  fig.  2,)  as  above 
described,  offering  itself  as  a  soft  tumour  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  Having  our 
mindy  then,  directed  to  such  possibilities,  we  must  not  at  once  conclude  that 
it  is  empty,  although  it  may  not  be  discoverable  immediately  above  the 
pubes. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  should  not  permit  much  urine  to 
collect  under  protracted  labour ;  not  only  because  a  distended  bladder  both 
adds  greatly  to  the  suffering  endured,  and  interferes  with  the  efficient  action 
of  the  propelling  powers,  but  also  because  of  the  danger  incurred  of  injury 
to  its  own  structure.  It  may  burst, — inflammation  may  attack  its  lining 
membrane,  which  may  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  its  coats ;  or  a  fistulous 
orifice  may  be  formed  between  its  neck  and  the  vaginal  cavity, — which  disas- 
trous accident  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  under  an  accumulation  of  water 
within  its  cavity,  than  if  it  be  kept  in  a  collapsed  state. 

For  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  we  must  depend 
only  on  our  own  personal  examination,  and  not  trust  to  the  declarations  either 
of  the  patient  or  the  nurse.  We  are  often  told,  in  answer  to  a  general  ques- 
tion, that  the  water  passes  plentifully  and  freely ;  but  if  we  are  more  minute 
in  our  inquiries,  we  find  that  some  fluid  dribbles  away,  as  the  patient  lies, 
with  each  return  of  uterine  contraction ;  and  that  no  voluntary  evacuation 
has  taken  place  for  many  hours.  This  fluid  may  be  the  liquor  amnii,  or  it 
may  be  urine  squeezed  out  of  the  bladder  by  the  compression  exerted  on 
that  viscus  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  known 
by  its  urinous  odour ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  forced  out  thus 
involuntarily  is  a  proof  of  the  cavity  being  over-distended,  or  at  least  of  its 
containing  a  considerable  quantity ;  for  if  it  were  entirely,  or  nearly  empty, 
this  dribbling  would  not  occur.  So  far,  then,  from  this  circumstance  satis- 
fying us  that  the  bladder  is  relieving  itself  sufficiently,  it  is  the  surest  indi- 
cation of  the  necessity  there  exists  for  having  recourse  to  artificial  evacuation. 

The  cause  of  this  inability  to  pass  urine  under  labour,  will  mostly,  if  not 
always,  be  found  to  consist  in  the  stricture  formed  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  by  the  compression  these  organs  suffer  be- 
tween the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvic  bones. 

Ih'eatment. — ^When  the  bladder  requires  to  be  artificially  emptied,  the 
catheter  must  be  used ;  and  for  this  purpose,  if  the  head  is  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  pelvis,  the  flat  instrument  is  preferable  to  one  of  a  round 
form ;  because  it  takes  up  less  room  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The 
woman  need  not  be  removed  from  the  ordinary  obstetric  position :  and  the 
attendant  passing  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand  between  the  labia  externa 
will  discover  the  meatus  urinarius  just  within  the  lower  angle  of  the  symphy- 
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sis  pubiSj  at  the  extremity  of  the  smooth  groove-like  passage,  named  the 
vestibtik.  Guided  by  the  finger,  the  point  of  the  catheter  is  to  be  insinuated 
within  the  meatus^  and  with  great  gentleness  the  instrument  is  to  be  slid  up- 
wards, until  about  three-fourths  of  its  length  is  introduced.  To  prevent  its 
slipping  entirely  into  the  bladder,  it  should  possess  a  rest  or  stop  near  ita 
outer  end ;  such  an  accident  I  have  known  twice  happen,  where  this  precau- 
tion would  have  obviated  the  occurrence- 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  meatus  urinarius  retains  either  its  natural 
position  or  its  ordinary  character  and  feel ;  for  the  urethra  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  child's  head,  its  lower  aperture  is  forced  downwards,  and  ia  thus 
throwQ  out  of  its  common  situation.  If  this  pressure  is  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  meatus  and  surrounding  parts  become  swollen ;  and  the 
opening  no  longer  affords  those  peculiarities  to  the  touch  which  it  possesses 
in  its  more  natural  condition*  Under  this  state  of  tumefaction  and  disten- 
sion, the  most  e:xperienced  person  may  fail  to  recognise  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  by  the  finger ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  far  better  to  submit  the 
patient  to  an  examination  by  the  eye,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  serious, 
and,  in  many  instances,  irremediable  dangers,  that  attend  on  a  continuance 
of  over-distension.  Should  much  difficulty  be  encountered  in  guiding  the 
tube  into  the  bladder,  we  must  on  no  account  endeavour  to  force  a  pas- 
sage ;  but  some  new  direction  must  be  given  to  the  instrument ;  and  if  our 
efforts  are  still  unsuccessful,  an  elastic  catheter  must  be  substituted.  The 
impediment  met  with  to  the  easy  entrance  of  the  catheter  may  depend  on 
the  head  being  tightly  wedged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  it  may  arise  from  the 
urethra  being  twisted  a  little  to  one  side,  out  of  its  natural  straight  course. 
In  either  instance,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  overcome  the  resistance  by  vio- 
lence, the  probability  is  that  the  point  of  the  instrument  will  pass  through 
the  back  part  of  the  urethra  and  the  coats  of  the  vagina,  making  a  new 
opening  into  the  vaginal  canal,  and  run  up  to  the  os  uteri ;  an  accident  that 
has  many  times  come  within  my  knowledge,  and  which  is  the  more  likely  to 
happen,  in  consequence  of  the  stroctures  having  been  thinned  by  pressure, 
and  perhaps  having  also  suffered  some  softening,  the  result  of  incipient  intiam- 
mation.  When  this  has  unfortunately  occurred,  it  may  be  easily  known  by 
the  exertion  required  for  the  intraduction  of  the  instrument ;  and  by  some 
of  the  fluids  which  the  uterus  contained — thick,  greenish,  or  bloody — being 
evacuated  through  the  tube  instead  of  urine.  Most  frequently  nature  will 
repair  such  an  injury  after  labour,  and  restore  the  urethra  to  a  sound  state  ; 
sometimes,  however,  a  permanent  fistula  is  the  consequence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  I  should  insist  on  our  satisfying  ourselves  that  the 
catheter  is  not  plugged,  or  on  the  propriety  of  smearing  it  with  some  unc- 
tuous substance  to  facilitate  its  introduction.  A  small  basin  must  be  at  hand 
to  receive  the  urine  as  it  flows. 


II7STEUMENTAL    LABOUR. 

Although  in  skilful,  and  especially  discriminating  hands,  obstetric  iofitm 
ments  must  be  regarded  as  great  blessings  to  the  suffering  sex^  yet  it  ia  t 
question  with  some  practical  men,  whether  by  their  unnecessary  and  improper 
use  they  have  not  produced  on  the  whole  more  injury  than  good.'  During 
the  long  reign  of  barbarous  surgery,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
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instTnitneotal  interference  waa  often  mo3t  unjiietifiablj  had  recourse  to ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  many  women  have  dragged  on  a  wretched 
existeDce  to  the  end  of  their  days,  the  miserable  victima  of  impatience,  igno> 
mnce,  or  rblence.  There  19  also  the  same  cause  for  apprehension,  that  in 
no  few  inatancea  the  child's,  if  not  the  mother'a  life,  has  been  sacrificed,  wben 
patience,  perseveratice,  and  a  proper  reliance  on  the  natural  powers^  were 
the  only  obstetric  auxiliaries  re  (^u  ire  dp 

I  would  not  have  it  thought,  by  these  observations,  that  I  am  unable  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  some  times  reBulting  from  instrumental  aid ;  or 
that  I  would  draw  an  argument  against  a  valuable  measure  from  the  possi- 
biiity  of  its  abuse.  I  know  too  well  that  nature  sometimes  fails  even  in  her 
grandest  and  proudest  work  —  the  continuance  of  the  human  species;  and 
that  occasionally  both  the  mother  and  her  offspring  would  be  overwhelmed 
in  on©  common  fate,  unless  art  stepped  in  to  snatch  them  from  impending 
destruction.  But  I  would  endeavour  deeply  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
young  practitioner,  that  urgent  necessity  alone  wiU  warrant  him  in  taking  an 
obstetric  instrument  in  hand;  and  that,  when  a  choice  is  allowed  him,  he 
should  leave  nature  to  accomplish  her  own  purpose,  —  provided,  indeed,  he 
can  with  safety  trust  her. 

In  his  practice  he  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
^hen  instrumental  aid  may  have  become  necessary,  than  to  administer  that 
aid ;  andj  unfortunately,  he  will  find  the  most  deadly  means  most  easy  of 
arpplication^  Many  times,  also,  he  may  be  almost  persuaded,  against  his 
own  opinion,  to  the  adoption  of  those  means,  by  the  urgent  and  unceaaing 
aolicitationa  of  hia  patient-  I  would  entreat  him  neither  to  allow  these  con- 
fliderationg  to  weigh  with  his  judgment,  nor  to  let  that  less  worthy  motive,  a 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  edat  likely  to  result  from  a  successful  opera- 
tioHj  tempt  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  of  propriety. 

Tit^o  i^pecki. — I  have  already  arranged  instrumental  cases  under  the 
second  order  of  difficult  labours,  and  have  divided  that  order  into  two  species ; 
the  j£r«^  those  which  are  accomplished  by  instrumenta  perfectly  compatible 
both  with  the  life  of  the  child,  and  the  safety  and  continuity  of  the  mother*8 
structures ;  and  the  second^  those  in  which  either  the  child's  body  must  be 
mutilated,  or  a  cutting  operation  be  performed  on  the  mother's  person. 

Four  kinds  of  instruments,  diflfering  essentially  in  their  fashion  and  mode 
of  application,  have  been  used  to  overcome  the  lesser  degrees  of  difficulty 
which  we  meet  with ;  by  the  employment  of  either  of  these,  the  labour  ia 
reduced  to  one  of  the  first  species  of  this  order :  they  are  the  long  and  short 
forceps*  the  vectig  and  the  fillet. 

The  instruments  resorted  to  in  the  second  species  of  this  order  of  cases 
are  of  a  cutting  character,  and  they  may  be  resolved  into  two  varieties — the 
jfr«f,  those  which  are  applied  to  the  child,  and  are  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  craniotomy,  as  the  perforator  or  craniotomy  scissors,  the  crotchet, 
the  blunt  hook,  and  the  craniotomy  forceps  ;  —  the  second^  those  which  are 
applied  to  the  mother's  person,  —  by  which  the  Cs&sarean  section  is  per- 
formed, or  the  symphysis  pubis  divided,^ — the  scalpel,  bistoury^  and  others, 
which  are  auxiliary,  and  sufficiently  well  known  in  surgery  to  require  no 
particular  mention  here, 

lOEOSFS. 


Among  the  most  ancient  writers  on  medicine  and  surgery  we  meet  with  na 
description  of  any  obstetrical  instrument  at  all  resembling  our  forceps. 
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Hippocrates,^  indeed,  and  Celsus,^  both  allude  to  instruments  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  difficult  labour,  but  they  were  of  a  kind  designed  merely  to 
extract  the  child  without  reference  to  its  life :  they  consisted  entirely  of  hooks 
and  crotchets ;  and  their  use  must  necessarily  have  mutilated  the  foetal  body. 

The  first  gleam  of  such  a  contrivance  sparkles  in  the  works  of  Rhazes,  the 
Arabian,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  described  a  fillet  sup- 
posed to  be  adapted  to  this  purpose.  We  find  in  Avicenna,  whose  work 
appeared  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  Rhazes  wrote,  the  obstetric  forceps 
mentioned  by  name ;  but  whether  they  were  of  his  own  suggestion,  or  had 
been  in  use  previously,  is  by  no  means  clear :  it  is  generally  believed,  indeed, 
that  he  was  the  original  inventor.^ 

It  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  at  all  deeply  into 
the  history  of  the  different  powers  suited  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  partu- 
rition, but  as  the  subject  is  curious  and  interesting,  I  have  given  a  rapid 
sketch  in  an  Appendix/  I  consider  it,  indeed,  of  much  less  importance  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  alterations  which  the  forceps  have  under- 
gone, than  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  cases  requiring  their  assistance,  and 
the  mode  in  which  that  assistance  should  be  rendered.     I  am  myself 


m 


the  habit  of  using  Denman's 
straight  forceps;  and  these  I 
recommend  to  my  junior  breth- 
ren, at  least  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  practice,  in 
preference  to  those  with  Le- 
vret's,  or  any  other  lateral 
curve,  because  each  blade  is, 
in  shape,  exactly  similar  to  its 
fellow;  either  may  be  intro- 
duced first  or  uppermost ;  each 
becomes  a  right  or  a  left-hand 
blade,  according  as  it  is  adapted 
to  the  pelvis ;  and  no  thought 
or  calculation  is  required  as  to 
which  should  be  applied  over 
the  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  foetal  skull ;  —  which  con- 
sideration in  itself  is  very 
likely  to  embarrass  a  young 
operator,  and  may  be  the  occa- 
sion of  his  failure.  «This 
instrument  measures  eleven 
inches  and  three-eighths  from 
the  extremity  of  the  handle  to 
the  tip  of  the  points ;  of  which 
the  blade  occupies  seven  inches,  the  handle  the  remainder ;  the  groove  for 


The  iiutniment  doMd. 


The  Iwck  Tiew  of  a  Fingle  blade. 


'  Sect  iii.  de  Saperfoetatione.  *  Lib.  tu.  cap.  20. 

*  After  giving  some  directions,  the  application  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  oat^  he 
lays,  **  Liget  (obstetrix)  foetum  cum  margine  panni,  et  trahat  cam  subtiliter,  Tald^  cam  qni- 
0usdam  attractionibus.  Quod  si  illud  non  confert,  administrentur  forcipety  et  extrahatur  cum 
«is ;  si  vero  non  confert  illud,  extrahatur  cum  incisione,  secundum  quod  facile  sit,  et  regatur 
tegimine  foetus  mortui."  —  Opera  in  Linguam  Latinam  Reddita,  lib.  iii.  cap.  28  —  Fen.  21, 
tract  2.  In  this  quotation  we  have  a  plain  proof  that  both  the  fillet  and  forceps  were  in  use 
among  the  Arabians. 

*  See  Appendix  D.    On  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  I  can  recommend,  m  ao  i 
ritj,  Mulder*8  tery  erudite  **  Historia  Forcipum  et  Yectiom." 
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the  lock  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  greatest  width  between 
the  blades  is  about  their  centre,  and  measures  two  inches  and  seven-eighths ; 
the  space  between  the  points  is  exactly  one  inch.  The  fenestra  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  kite,  but  considerably  longer  in  proportion  to  its  width :  the  blade 
in  its  widest  part,  near  the  extremity,  measures  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
across ;  the  extreme  width  of  the  fenestra  being  one  inch  and  three-sixteenths. 
The  blades  spring  from  the  locking  part  in  a  regular  sweep  outwards ;  there 
being  no  shank,  properly  so  called.  The  whole  instrument  weighs  ten  ounces 
and  three-quarters. 

Besides  these  peculiarities  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  choosing  a  pair 
of  forceps,  there  are  many  others  of  less  apparent  moment,  which  must  not 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  They  should  be  manufactured  of  the  best 
tempered  metal,  else  they  are  liable  either  to  break  or  bend.  The  lock 
should  be  formed  rather  loosely,  so  that  when  the  blades  are  adjusted  one  to 
the  other,  there  should  be  a  slight  lateral  motion  allowed :  for  the  space  of 
at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  handle,  each  blade  should  be  of  an  uni- 
form thickness,  that  it  may  be  slid  to  that  extent  within  the  groove  of  its 
antagonist;  for  this,  we  shall  find,  assists  much  in  its  application  under 
laboor.  No  shoulders  are  admissible  near  the  lock,  no  ornamental  ridges,  no 
serrated  edges ;  every  portion  of  the  locking  part  should  be  perfectly  smooth, 
and  the  comers  rounded.  The  external  face  of  each  limb  of  the  blade  should, 
of  course,  be  somewhat  convex ;  so,  indeed,  should  the  internal  also.  All 
the  instruments  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  a  rounded  convex  external  sur- 
face, that  the  parts  of  the  mother  may  not  be  injured ;  but  in  many  the 
internal  surface  in  contact  with  the  child's  face  is  flat.  Every  flat  surface 
most  have  two  sharp  edges ;  and  if  strong  pressure  be  applied,  these  edges 
will  cut.  To  obviate  the  chance  of  disfigurement  to  the  child,  then,  the  in- 
side of  the  instrument  must  be  slightly  rounded  also. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  whether  the  instrument  should  be 
coated.  It  was  the  old  fashion  to  cover  each  blade  entirely  with  leather, 
that  it  might  be  less  formidable  to  the  sight ;  that,  in  locking  it,  little  noise 
might  be  made ;  and  that  it  might  be  softer  to  the  woman's  person,  and 
therefore  not  so  likely  to  do  injury.  Many  of  the  instruments  depicted  in 
Smellie*s  and  other  plates  are  finished  in  this  way.  This  practice  was,  in 
my  opinion,  objectionable  on  many  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  leather 
takes  up  room,  and  does  not  afibrd  strength  equivalent  to  the  space  it  occu- 
pies ;  and  we  shall  find  in  difficult  labour,  when  disproportion  from  any  cause 
produces  the  delay,  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  gain  even  the  minutest  por- 
tion of  an  inch  in  space.  Again,  the  instrument  does  not  pass  up  so  easily 
when  covered  with  leather,  as  when  it  is  plain  and  polished.  A  still  greater 
objection,  however,  has  been  urged  against  this  practice,  and  one  that  has 
caused  it  to  be  generally  abandoned.  It  has  been  supposed  that  infection — 
the  virus  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  for  example  ^ — has  been  carried  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  person.  If  there  be  the  slightest  probability  of  such 
a  sad  accident,  it  would  be  our  bounden  duty  either  to  discard  the  leather 
entirely,  or  to  change  the  covering  after  each  time  the  instruments  are  used. 

The  only  coating  I  would  admit  of  is  a  covering  of  ^^gum-elastic,"  or  a 

*  WaUaoe  Johnson  (New  System  of  Midwifery,  1769,  p.  270)  says,  if  the  instrument  is 
eovered  with  wash-leather,  **  humours  which  are  iufeotious  may  be  absorbed  and  conyeyed 
from  one  patient  to  another ;"  and,  therefore,  he  reoommends  morocco  leather  to  be  substituted. 
He  adds,  "  Indeed,  danger  may  arise  also  from  those  which  are  covered  with  morocco,  if  care 
be  not  taken  to  wash  them  very  clean  with  soap  and  water,  after  each  time  they  are  used. 
Naj,  rather  than  neglect  this,  I  could  wish  them  not  to  be  coTered  at  alL" 


Bilver  wash ;  ^  to  this  there  cannot  exist  the  elightest  objection ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  he  very  natty ^  or  are  critically  panicular  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  instruments,  may,  without  any  detriment  to  their  efficacy 
or  value,  require  them  to  be  dis^uiaed  under  the  specious  semblance  of  the 
precioua  roetab.  Practitioners  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  other  warm 
climates,  would  do  wpll  to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  coating  their  ob- 
stetric forceps,  as  well  as  some  other  surgical  instrumente,  not  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  hut  to  prevent  rust. 

It  must  he  evident,  that  when  the  two  blades  are  adapted  to  each  other, 
so  that  a  compact  instrument  is  formed,  it  heconjes  a  lever  of  the  first  kind 
—the  resistance  being  at  one  end,  the  moving  power  at  the  other,  and  the 
fulcrum  between  the  two ;  it  ia  to  be  observed  also^  that  this  fulcrum  is 
situated  at  the  joint ;  that  it  is  fixed,  and  its  seat  cannot  be  altered ;  and 
that,  in  the  action  of  the  instrument,  one  blade  so  completely  antagonises 
the  other,  as  to  leave  but  a  slight  probability  of  the  mother's  structures 
being  seriously  compressed,  provided  it  be  used  with  caution  and  tendernesSp 
There  is  bat  one  modern  of  repute,  with  whose  works  I  atn  acquainted,  who 
hns  altered  the  situation  of  the  joint ; — I  allude  to  Assalini,  so  well  known 
by  his  admirable  surgical  forceps  for  the  purpose  of  securing  arteries  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  assistant.  This  ingenious  surgeon  has  been  by  no  means 
so  happy  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  obstetric  forceps ;  his  joint  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  handles;  but  he  has  added  what  he  calls  a  key  about  the 
middle,  which  converts  it  into  something  like  the  common  forceps,  so  far  as 
the  fulcrum  is  concerned.^ 

Application  of  the  forceps. — Before  the  short  forceps  can  be  applied, 
the  OS  uteri  must  be  entirely  dilated,  and  the  head  must  have  come  down 
into  the  pelvis  suflSciently  low  to  enable  us  to  feel  one  or  both  ears  distinctly. 
The  instrument,  indeed,  can  neither  be  introduced  without  difBcultyj  nor 
worked  without  danger,  unless  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  fully  opened ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  touch  one  or  both  ears,  because  they  become  the  guide  to 
the  proper  adaptation  of  the  blades.  To  employ  the  forceps  with  advantage, 
then,  the  exact  position  of  the  child's  head  must  be  accurately  made  out ; 
and  this  we  learn  by  paying  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  ears  as  regards 
the  pelvis,  and  to  the  irregularities  in  their  form*  We  keep  in  mind  that  the 
back  part  of  the  organ, — the  helix,  or  flap, — is  free  and  unattached,  and 
looks  towards  the  occiput ;  while  the  tragus  is  bound  more  closely  down,  and 
is  directed  towards  the  face.  Thus  the  position  of  the  ear,  ia  respect  to  the 
pelvic  cavity,  informs  us  whether  the  head  has  made  its  turn ;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  different  points  of  the  organ  itself,  determines  whether  the  face 
is  placed  backwards  or  forwards,  or  sideways. 

As  soon  as  a  necessity  for  instrumental  interference  appears,  two  questions 
of  some  importance  will  naturally  olfer  themselves  to  our  mind : — the  first, 
whether  we  shall  call  in  the  assistance  of  another  practitioner,  to  advise  ub 
by  bis  counsel,  to  aid  us  in  the  operation,  and  to  divide  with  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  case  j — and  the  second,  whether  we  shall  apprise  the  patient  of 
the  necessity  of  such  help,  and  obtain  her  sanction  and  approval.  So  far  as 
the  first  question  is  concerned,  narrow  policy  might  perhaps  whisDer  to  tis, 
that  we  should  not  unnecessarily  throw  our  eharacters  into  the  hands  of  m 
neighbouring,  probably  a  rival,  and  perhaps  not  very  friendly,  practitioner. 

*■  FrofeiflOT  Simpeon^B  forceps  are  eoated  with  "  giim  elastiC}^'  whicli  is  not  liable  to  the 
»hjectLon»  fts  a  covering  of  leather. 
^  Bee  bia  Kuori  Strometiti  dt  Obstctricia,  p,  43. 
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We  may  be  led  to  argue,  that  we  are  giving  him  an  undue  lupcriority ;  that 
he  may  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  we  repose  in  him,  to 
"worm  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  our  patient ;  that  he  may  blazon  it 
abroad  he  was  consulted  in  a  case  so  difficult,  that  we  were  incompetent  to 
its  management ;  and  that  to  his  judgment  and  dexterity  the  safety  of  the 
patient  was  to  be  attributed.  A  selfish  and  narrow-minded  feeling  might 
prompt  us  to  reason  thus ;  but  I  should  hope  there  are  few  men  in  the  pro* 
feAsion  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette — not 
to  say  of  honour — as  is  implied  in  this  suspicion. 

Bat  let  us  even  look  at  the  darkest  point  of  the  picture :  we  will  suppose 
it  probable  that  the  person  we  consult  may  take  advantage  of  our  confidence. 
and  endeavour  to  supplant  us  by  specious  misrepresentation :  still  I  would 
recommend  that  the  same  principle  should  be  acted  on  ;  and,  strong  in  our 
own  acquirements,  in  the  integrity  of  our  intentions,  and  the  propriety  of 
our  conduct,  that  we  should  disregard  the  ill-natured  aspersions  which  envy 
or  malice  may  circulate  to  our  discredit:  for  there  is  such  a  comfort  in  the 
division  of  responsibility,  such  a  consolation  in  knowing,  if  the  case  turns 
out  ill,  that  we  have  not  acted  entirely  on  our  own  judgment,  but  that  an- 
other party  has  sanctioned  the  means  employed,  and  that  all  has  been  done 
which  foresight  should  suggest ;  that  we  should  be  unnecessarily  adding  to 
the  anxiety  we  must  undoubtedly  feel,  if  we  allow  any  petty  jealousy  to 
prevent  our  availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  ofiered ;  provided,  indeed^ 
the  loss  of  time  which  must  elapse  in  seeking  assistance  would  not  endanger 
the  woman's  safety. 

The  second  question  can  be  more  easily  disposed  of.  I  presume  that  no 
operation  in  what  is  called  pure  surgery^  is  undertaken  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  patient,  if  conscious ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  place 
the  obstetric  branch  of  the  science  on  a  difierent  footing  in  this  respect, 
from  surgery  in  general.  Many  reasons  would  induce  us  to  inform  a  woman 
of  the  necessity  of  relief  being  afforded  her,  and  the  propriety  of  the  means 
we  are  about  to  adopt.  If  instruments  are  had  recourse  to  surreptitiously, 
they  must  be  employed  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  since  we  cannot,  under 
these  circumstances,  direct  her  position  and  general  management  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy :  again,  should  it  be  subsequently  discovered  that  artificial 
delivery  has  been  practised,  it  will  with  great  reason  be  presumed  that  the 
instruments  were  used  for  our  own  convenience,  and  not  for  her  benefit ;  and 
should  an  unfavourable  termination  occur,  we  shall  be  most  justly  censured. 
Independently  of  these  re&ons,  we  have  no  object  in  concealing  our  inten- 
tions ;  for  we  generally  find  our  patient  quite  ready  to  submit  to  our  opinion, 
resigned  to  the  necessity  of  the  operation,  and  most  willing  to  avail  herself 
of  tnose  means  of  relief  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  apply.  Nay 
more ;  we  shall  often  find  greater  difficulty  in  resisting  the  importunate  en- 
treaties urged  both  by  herself  and  her  friends  to  terminate  the  case,  than  to 
persuade  them  of  the  necessity,  when  that  necessity  exists. 

Having,  then,  called  in  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  medical  friend, 
having  concluded  with  him  that  the  patient's  safety  demands  that  instru- 
mental delivery  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  that  the  case  is  fitted  for  the 
nse  of  the  forceps ;  and  having  obtained  the  required  sanction,  we  must  sit 
down  calmly  and  quietly  by  the  bed-side,  and  determine  most  correctly  the 
position  of  the  head,  if  we  have  not  learned  it  before. 

There  are  eight  eituations  of  the  head  under  which  the  forceps  are  avail* 
able.  The  first  is,  where  it  has  fully  made  its  turn,  with  the  face  fnto  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum^  the  occiput  lying  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  im« 


pinging  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  ear^  with  the  right  ear  towards  tlte  Tight 
ilium,  and  the  left  ear  to  the  left  side^  —  offering  itself,  indeed,  at  the  omlet 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  position  most  favourable  for  its  exit*  (Plates  31*  fig.  2; 
39,  fig,  1.)  The  second  is,  inhere  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  and  come 
down  into  the  pelvis  diagonally,  with  the  face  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac 
synchondro&ia,  the  occiput  to  the  left  groin,  the  right  ear  tmder  the  right  groin, 
and  the  left  ear  before  the  left  aacro-iUac  synchondrosis*  (Plates  29,  fig*  1 ; 
El,  fig,  1 ;  39,  fig,  2*)  The  third  is,  where  the  head  offers  itself  just  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  last,  with  the  face  looking  backwards  to  the  left  sacro-iliac 
fijnchondrosis,  the  occiput  forwards  behind  the  right  groin,  the  right  ear 
against  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosisj  and  the  left  ear  behind  the  left 
groin,  (Plate  29,  fig»  2.)  The  fourth  is  with  the  face  looking  directly  to- 
wards the  right  ilium,  the  occiput  to  the  left,  the  right  ear  behind  the  pubes, 
the  left  ear  against  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  (Plate  29,  fig.  1.)  The  fifth, 
with  the  face  to  the  left  ilium,  the  occiput  to  the  right,  the  left  ear  behind 
the  pubeSj  and  the  right  looking  towards  the  sacral  cavity,  (Fig*  2,)^  The 
sixth  is,  where  the  face  has  offered  itself  anteriorly,  has  passed  down  diago- 
nallyj  looking  to  one  or  other  groin,  and  has  eventually  been  thrown  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis,  the  occiput  having  turned  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
the  right  ear  looking  towards  the  left  ilium,  and  the  left  ear  towards  the 
right  ilium ;  as  would  be  the  case  in  plate  34,  fig.  1,  while  the  head  was 
passing  through  the  pelvic  cavity,  before  the  shoulders  came  to  occupy  the 
sacrum.  The  seventh  case  is  where  the  head  has  also  cleared  the  brim,  with 
the  face  directed  forward,  but  where  the  turn  just  described  has  not  taken 
place,  the  face  looking  to  the  right  groin,  the  occiput  to  the  left  eacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  the  right  ear  to  the  left  grom,  and  the  left  ear  to  the  right 
eacro-iliac  synch ondrosia.  (Plate  40 ;  30j  fig,  1,)  The  eighth  and  last  case 
is  just  the  reverse  of  this  again — namely,  where  the  face  comes  down  to  the 
left  groin,  the  occiput  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  the  right  ear 
towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  the  left  ear  behind  the  right 
groin,     (Plate  30,  %,  2,) 

When  the  head  is  placed  in  any  one  of  these  situations,  and  the  eymptoras 
require  it,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  attempting  to  deliver  by  the  short 
forceps — provided  the  os  uteri  be  fully  dilated,  —  if  we  can  feel  an  ear  dis- 
tinctly, —  if  there  is  sufficient  space,  in  the  bony  passages  for  the  head  to 
emerge, —  and  if  the  soft  parts  are  sufficiently  dilated  lo  admit  of  its  exit 
without  suffering  serious  injury. 

Before  the  forceps  are  introduced,  the  state  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
must  be  particularly  attended  to.  Whether  urine  is  detected  by  the  hand 
or  not,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  the 
organ  being  perfectly  empty  ;  and  if  any  difficulty  occurs  in  the  insertion  of 
the  common  instrument,  a  flexible  tube  should  be  employed.  We  must  also 
ascertain  that  the  rectum  be  not  loaded  with  frcce^  ^  and  if  so,  it  may  be 
relieved  by  a  simple  enema.     It  is  not  so  necessary  to  insist  on  clearing  out 

'  It  hat  occurred  to  mo  bo  often  to  be  called  upon  to  deliTer  hy  the  forceps,  irhen  the  bead 
WiW  oecupjiug  the  pelvic  cuvitj',  with  tlie  fuce  laokitig  directly  to  ope  or  other  IliuiD,  especially 
the  left,  Kod  with  one  of  the  cara  plnced  im mediately  bebiod  the  pubea,  that  I  used  to  regard 
&a  amonit  the  most  common  of  the  original  posituins  of  tbe  tiead,  (bat  in  wbieb  it  came  down 
wit!v  tbe  face  placed  exactly  oppoaite  to  the  side  of  tbe  piflyJB.  I  am  »ow»  howeveri  perTeetlj 
coUTtncedi  as  I  Iiave  nlrendy  aiated,  io  the  oote  at  tbe  bottom  of  page  207,  that  in  these  cases 
the  head  Los  descended  mto  the  pelvis  witb  tbe  face  toward  a  one  of  the  acetabula,  tbut  it 
}iaa  been  arrested  in  tbe  rotalioa  givea  to  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  turning  the  face  into  tbe  hollow 
if  the  sacrum,  and  bas  thus  remained  stationary,  being  tumble  lo  aceoinpliiih  the  completiou 
«f  l\4  turn. 
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the  bowel,  as  on  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  bladder ;  and,  indeed,  when 
the  child's  head  is  fully  occupying  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  stricture  produced 
by  it  is  so  great,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  a  clyster  can  be  thrown 
up ;  and  even  when  injected,  the  fluid  only  partially  returns ;  so  that  we 
shall  generally  be  foiled  in  our  intention  of  emptying  the  lower  intestines. 
It  is  my  practice  always  to  introduce  the  catheter,  but  not  to  administer  an 
enema,  unless  an  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  rectum  be  evident  to  the 
finger,  when  introduced  into  the  vagina. 

Mode  of  applying  thb  forceps. — I  will  describe  the  most  easy  case  first, 
as  illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which  the  forceps  are  to  be  applied,  assuming 
that  the  face  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  vertex  presenting,  and  the 
perineum  somewhat  distended.     (Plate  39,  fig.  1.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  accoutre  ourselves  in  any  particular 
dress,  or  even  take  ofi*  our  coat,  for  this  operation ;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  turn  up  our  coat  sleeve,  unbotton  the  wristband  of  our  shirt,  and 
free  the  fore-arm  as  much  as  possible  from  any  ligature  which  the  tightness 
of  our  clothes  might  produce. 

The  patient  lying  in  the  common  obstetric  position  —  on  the  left  side  — 
must  be  brought  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  that  the  nates  may  project 
somewhat  over  it,  the  knees  must  be  drawn  up  towards  the  abdotnen,  and  the 
feet  planted  against  the  bed-post,  or  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  object 
in  bringing  her  so  near  the  edge  is,  that  the  handle  of  that  instrument 
applied  over  the  uppermost  ear,  may  be  lowered,  and  its  point  easily  intro- 
duced.^ If  we  attempt  to  operate  wiiile  she  remains  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  depress  the  handle  sufficiently ;  and  the  point 
cannot  be  introduced  unless  the  blade  be  carried  up  within  the  sacrum,  and 
then  turned  forwards  over  the  ear ;  by  which  a  circular  sweep  of  a  portion 
of  the  pelvis  is  made,  and  the  maternal  structures  might  be  endangered.  It 
is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  removing  the  patient  at  all,  that  some  practi- 
tioners, as  Hamilton,  have  adapted  a  hinge  in  the  shank,  and  others,  as 
Conquest,  prefer  a  handle  attached  to  the  blade  by  a  screw.  The  instrument 
having  been  warmed  (by  placing  it  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  temperature  of  the  body),  and  greased  with  some  unctuous 
substance,  two  fingers  of  the  hand,  previously  anointed,  must  be  carried  over 
the  uppermost  ear,  which  is  generally  the  one  most  easily  distinguishable. 
One  blade  of  the  instrument  is  then  to  be  taken  in  the  right  hand ;  being 
gently  poised  between  three  fingers  and  the  thumb,  its  handle  must  be  low- 
ered, so  that  the  point  may  slip  up  towards  the  pelvic  brim,  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  head ;  it  must  be  directed  over  the  ear  by  the  fingers,  which 
are  to  act  as  the  guide,  and  insinuated  upwards  by  a  gently  waving  or  wrig- 
gling kind  of  motion.  In  the  introduction  the  point  must  be  kept  closely  in 
contact  with  the  foetal  head :  the  attempt  must  be  made  in  the  interval  of 
pain,  and  desisted  from  should  uterine  contraction  occur ;  and  if  any  mate- 
rial resistance  oppose  its  passage,  we  must  not  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
impediment  by  force,  but  give  a  new  direction  to  the  blade,  a  little  more 
forward  or  backward,  in  whichever  way  it  passes  most  easily;  and  thus 
gradually  slide  its  extremity  upwards,  until  its  complete  insertion.  On  its 
being  so  fully  introduced,  that  the  groove  for  the  lock  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  external  parts,  it  must  be  preserved  in  that  situation  by  the  little 

*  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  success  of  our  operation,  that  the  patient's  position 
ihould  be  carefuUj  superintended.  I  have  myself  known  some  instances  of  failure  for  waat 
flf  this  terj  necessary  precaution. 
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finger  and  thumb  of  tho  left  lumd^  or  by  an  asastanti  and  iro  mwt  prooeed 
to  pass  up  the  second. 

This  must  be  introdooed,  directed  by  the  finffers,  in  a  rimilar  manner  to 
the  first ;  and  if  they  are  both  properfy  appUec^  the  groOTO  of  one  blado  will 
fall  into  the  grooYC  of  the  other,  so  that  they  will  lock  together  without  diffl- 
cnlty  or  exertion ;  and  nothing  is  left  for  ns  to  do  bnt  make  extraction.  It 
it  should  happen,  howerer,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  that  when  tho  bladea 
are  both  introduced,  they  are  not  perfectly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  ooik 
sequently  do  not  lock  easily,  they  must  not  be  wrenched  round,  in  mrder  to 
make  them  fit, — ^for  by  so  d<nng  we  shall  bruise  the  woman's  pwrts, — but  wo 
must  withdraw  the  one  last  introduced,  and  pass  it  up  in  a  different  direction. 
We  had  better  withdraw  it  two  or  three  times,  Uian  lock  the  blades  by 
force. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  application  of  the  instrument  is, 
that  we  should  so  introduce  the  blades,  that  the  jnrooTes  to  form  the  lock 
should  be  internal  in  respect  to  each  other, — ^for  if  this  be  overlooked,  it  is 
itD  possible  to  fix  them,  unless  each  handle  be  forced  completely  round  the 
other,  or  one  be  withdrawn.  On  closing  the  lock,  we  must  be  particular  that 
none  of  the  soft  parts  be  pinched,  and  especially  that  none  of  the  hurs  are 
entangled  within  the  grooves. 

Our  next  indication  is  to  extract ;  and  we  must  do  this  with  a  regular, 
slow,  waving,  pendulum-like  sweep  from  handle  to  handle,  keeping  the  instm- 
ment  back  to  the  perineum  as  closely  as  we  can,  so  that  traction  may  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim.  We  extract  with  the 
right  hand,  while  we  support  the  perineum  with  the  left.  If  there  be  paana, 
we  take  advantage  of  them,  and  act  while  they  continue,  resting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  uterine  contraction ;  and  the  child's  head  must  be  reueved  from 
pressure,  during  the  interval  of  action,  by  opening  the  lock.  If  there  be  no 
pains,  we  imitate  nature,  by  working  for  two  or  three  minutes  together,  and 
then  relax  in  our  exertions  for  the  same  period,  taking  care  during  the  inter- 
val to  guard  the  lock  by  the  fingers,  so  that  the  blades  shall  not  sup.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  head  makes  some  aavance, — 
that  the  perineum  becomes  more  distended,  and  at  last  the  vertex  will  appear 
externally.  The  direction  of  our  power  is  then  to  be  in  some  degree 
changed,  and  we  must  follow  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  We  no  longer 
keep  the  handles  close  to  the  perineum,  but  turn  them  rather  forwards,  and 
upwards  towards  the  abdomen ;  and,  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  pendulum 
kind  of  action,  the  forehead  will  emerge,  and  eventually  the  face  and 
chin ;  during  the  passage  of  which,  the  perineum  will  demand  our  especial 
protection. 

In  most  of  Smellie's  plates  the  handles  of  the  forceps  are  tied  together  by 
a  tape ;  and  this  practice  is  still  adopted  by  many.  I  disapprove  of  such  a 
ligature,  because  the  hand  possesses  quite  sufiScient  power  to  make  the 
requisite  compression ;  and  because,  if  the  pressure  be  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly, the  child's  life  must  be  placed  in  great  jeopardy ;  and  for  these 
reasons  1  never  myself  employ  it. 

Cautiously  and  tenderly  must  this  iron  instrument  be  used !  We  must 
recollect  that  no  sensation  can  be  imparted  to  the  operator's  hand  of  any 
injury  that  may  be  done  to  the  woman ;  and  we  must  remember  that  one 
injudicious  thrust,  one  forcible  attempt  at  introduction,  one  violent  effort  in 
extraction,  may  bruise,  may  lacerate,  may  destroy !  Bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  kind  of  case  in  which  it  is  useful  and  admissible ; — bearing  in  mind 
the  principle  on  which  it  ought  to  be  employed ; — recollecting  that  it  is  a 
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i^er  of  the  first  kind ; — that  the  metallic  blades  have  no  feeling,  and  cannot 
communicate  to  our  perceptions  a  knowledge  of  any  mischief  we  may  inflict, 
we  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  any  grave  error  in  its  application  or  its  use. 

Mode  of  applying  the  forceps^  when  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvis,  before 
making  its  turn, — ^But  we  may  be  driven  to  the  use  of  the  forceps  before  the 
head  has  made  its  turn  with  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while  it 
is  lying  diagonally  with  the  face  to  the  right  (plate  39,  fig.  2)  or  left  (plate  29, 
fig.  2)  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  or  laterally  to  the  right  (plate  29,  fig.  1) 
or  left  ilium  (fig.  2). — It  is  very  evident  that  in  this  case^  although  the  head 
may  be  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  finger  easily  to  command  the  ear,  still 
it  cannot  be  expelled  or  extracted,  until  it  is  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
situation  for  its  exit.  It  has  been  already  more  than  once  demonstrated, 
that  the  short  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  long  diameter  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part,  which  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  brim;  and, — inasmuch  as  the  long  diameter  of  the  head,  while  lying 
in  this  position,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  short  diameter  of  the  outlet,  and 
nature  will  not  efiect  the  necessary  turn, — we  must  perform  it  for  her,  before 
extraction  can  be  accomplished.  This  is  then  a  more  complicated  case  than 
the  one  just  described — the  symptoms  are  the  same— the  reasons  why  we 
should  employ  instruments  are  the  same — but  the  mode  of  using  them  some- 
what varies.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  we  shall  not  be  able  to  feel  the 
ear  which  is  placed  posteriorly ;  but  that  towards  the  pubes  may  be  detected 
readily ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose :  because,  if  we  dis- 
tinguish one  ear,  that  will  become  an  index  to  the  other ;  and  if  we  pass  a 
blade  over  it,  and  make  the  second  blade  a  perfect  antagonist  to  the  one  first 
introduced,  both  must  be  properly  adjusted.  Having  introduced  the  forceps 
with  the  cautions  and  gentleness  before  inculcated,  the  same  pendulum-like 
sweep  must  be  used  for  extraction;  but,  independently  of  our  extractive 
efibrt  downwards,  we  must  make  a  slow  rotatory  motion,  the  wrist  being 
directed  outwards  or  inwards, — ^in  regard  as  the  face  lies  to  the  right  or  left 
side, — so  as  to  throw  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  by  which  means  we 
convert  the  case  into  one  of  the  first  kind.  We  can  generally  make  this 
turn  without  any  great  difficulty ;  but  before  we  attempt  it,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  we  should  have  accurately  learned  to  which  side  the  face  was  origi- 
nally looking. 

When  the  face  is  towards  the  right  side,  our  object  being  to  turn  it  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  motion  of  the  wrist  must  be  inwards,  or  that 
of  semi-pronation ;  but  when  it  is  towards  the  left  side,  it  must  then  be 
directed  outwards,  in  the  mode  of  semi-supination.  But  it  will  naturally  be 
asked  how  we  are  to  know  when  the  face  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
This  knowledge  may  be  very  easily  acquired.  If  the  blades  have  been  ap- 
plied over  whe  ears,  as  they  should  be,  the  rivets  in  the  handles  will  be 
brought  into  a  line  with  the  tuberosities  of  the  mother's  ischia,  as  soon  as 
the  head  has  completed  this  turn,  but  not  till  then.  This  being  accomplished, 
extraction  may  be  commenced.  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  instrument 
under  this  diagonal  position  of  the  head  that  the  straight  forceps  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  with  a  lateral  curve,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  operator.  The 
carved  instrument  of  Levret  and  Osborn  possesses  a  right  and  a  left-hand 
blade,  and  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  head,  so  that  the  convex  edge  should 
look  towards  the  face,  and  be  directed  along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum, 
after  the  head  hs^  made  its  turn,  and  is  passing  outwards;  and  it  re- 
ooires  no  little  consideration,  so  to  adjust  the  blades  that  the  convexity  may 
fit  into  the  curve  of  that  bone.     Should  the  concave  edge,  by  mistake,  be 
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directed  baolwards,  the  poiiite  projeeting  beyond  the  eiiiU'i  hmi  intl  vA 
against  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelTis,  and  most  probably  prodnee  mjoiy. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  accident  maj  occur  to  one  unpracmefl 
in  operative  midwiferjr;  and  while  such  a  jHwstMZt^  exists,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  recourse  to  those  means  which  are  least  likely  to  do  harm.  Tha 
advocates  for  the  nse  of  the  carved  instrument  ftlleffe  that  it  embraces  the 
head  by  more  points  of  contact  than  the  straight.  This  may  be  true ;  bill 
even  granting  their  position,  that  snperiority  wonld  not  oonnterbalaDoa 
the  chance  of  disasters  likely  to  arise  fi^om  a  mal-application  of  the  blades. 

Occiput  in  the  hoUow  tf  ^  mxerum. — ^In  the  sixtn  case, — where  the  t$m 
has  come  forward,  and  the  head  has  made  a  torn,  with  the  occiput  into  fbe 
hollow  of  the  sacmm,  and  the  face  behind  the  pnbes  (plate  84,  fig.  1),  it  has 
not  taken  a  fortunate  position  for  its  eventual  exit ;  and  although  the  womsn 
may  have  had  children  before,  still,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  will  not  paas 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.  Our  indication  here  is  evidently  to  extract 
the  child  as  it  lies,  although  the  situation  is  not  the  most  favourable  that 
could  be  chosen.  I  shoula  presume  no  one  would  think  of  turning  the  fiMt 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  before  extracting,  because  nature  has  already 
accomplished  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty — ^that  of  bringinff  the  long 
diameter  of  the  h^  into  a  line  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 
The  same  care  is  requimte  in  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  in  this  case,  as 
in  others ;  but,  in  extracting,  the  handles  must  be  kept  fiurther  back  towards 
the  perineum,  because  the  face  will  require  a  greater  sweep  to  clear  tli0 
pubes,  than  the  occiput  would  if  it  were  forward :  the  head  does  not  adapt 
Itself  so  commodiously  to  the  passages ;  the  bones  do  not  overiap  each  other 
so  completely;  its  general  figure  does  not  become  so  conoid,  and  conse> 
quently  considerably  more  room  is  required  for  its  transit. 

Face  towards  either  groin. — This  situation  of  the  head, — as  the  others,-* 
may  be  learned  by  the  position  of  the  ear,  and  attention  to  its  figure.  If 
the  face  is  looking  to  the  right  groin  (plate  80,  fig.  1),  the  right  ear  will  be 
felt  behind  the  left  groin,  with  the  helix  directed  downwards,  as  the  woman 
lies  on  her  left  side :  if  to  the  left  (fie.  2),  the  left  ear  will  be  discovered 
behind  the  right  groin,  with  the  helix  directed  upwards.  But  in  making  our 
examinations  for  this  purpose,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  double  the  flap 
upon  itself,  otherwise  we  may  be  lamentably  deceived  in  regard  to  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  face.  The  instrument  must  be  introduced  over  the  ears,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  In  this  case  we  have  the  choice  of  two  methods  by 
which  to  extract  the  head — ^we  may  either  bring  the  face  under  the  pubea^ 
making  a  quarter  turn  alone  the  half  pelris,  or  we  mav  make  a  three-quarter 
turn,  and  throw  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Of  these  modes  I  should 
certainly  prefer  that  in  which  there  is  the  least  turn  to  be  made — ^namely, 
with  the  face  under  the  pubes, — ^provided  it  could  be  easily  effected ;  because 
we  are  less  likely  to  do  injury  to  the  mother,^and  also  to  the  child.  If  we 
make  a  three-quarter  turn,  we  may  injure  the  mother's  parts  by  bruising,  or 
perhaps  by  laceration ;  and  we  might  even  destroy  the  child ;  for,  if  its  body 
be  strongly  embraced  by  the  contracted  uterus,  and  do  not  follow  the  exten- 
sive turn  which  we  cause  the  head  to  make,  we  must  infallibly  twist  its  neck 
considerably ;  and  we  might  dislocate  the  vertebrse,  to  the  destruction  of  its 
life.  But  although  I  recommend  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  child  with  its  face  forward,  still,  if  it  will  not  pass  in  that  direction, 
without  great  exertion  being  used,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  horrible 
expedient  of  craniotomy,  I  would  advise  that  the  method  of  acting  should 
be  changed,  and  the  face  turned  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.     I  have  fre- 
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qnently  effected  this  alteration  in  position,  and  that  indeed  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  might  have  been  anticipated.^ 

Here,  again,  we  remark  the  superiority  of  the  straight  over  the  laterally 
curved  forceps ;  for  it  is  evident,  if  we  apply  a  curved  instrument  while  the 
head  is  in  this  diagonal  situation,  with  the  intention  of  causing  the  occiput 
to  sweep  the  perineum,  the  convex  edge  must  be  towards  the  occiput,  and 
the  concave  towards  the  face.  If,  then,  we  should  fail  in  bringing  the  face 
under  the  pubes,  and  endeavour  to  direct  it  backwards,  the  blades  must  be 
withdrawn  and  re-adjusted,  each  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  to  that 
on  which  it  was  first  adapted,  to  prevent  the  points  of  the  instrument  rubbing 
against  the  structures  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis ;  since  they  would 
project  considerably  beyond  the  chin.  Thus,  by  the  withdrawal  and  re- 
adaptation  of  the  instrument,  the  operation  would  be  greatly  complicated. 
As  the  straight  blades,  on  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  similar  in  form,  the  ro- 
tation may  be  accomplished  without  in  the  least  disturbing  their  position. 

Symptoms  indicating  the  propriety  op  employing  the  forceps.  — 
Some  practitioners  of  repute  deduce  their  rule  for  the  propriety  of  having 
recourse  to  the  forceps,  principally  from  time ;  they  say,  that  when  the 
patient  has  been  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in  strong  labour  from  the 
period  at  which  the  membranes  broke,  we  are  warranted  in  having  recourse 
to  the  short  forceps,  provided  we  can  employ  them  without  injury.*  Though 
by  no  means  of  universal  application,  this  rule  is  not  to  be  despised :  it  must 
be  received,  indeed,  with  much  limitation ;  because  some  women  will  bear  up 
against  the  fatigue  of  labour  for  twenty-four  hours  with  less  exhaustion  of 
the  constitutional  powers  than  others  will  sustain  in  six.^  And  the  converse 
of  this  position  holds  equally  good ;  for  in  some  cases  we  should  not  be  jus- 
tified in  having  recourse  to  instruments,  although  the  twenty-four  hours  had 
passed ;  because  the  system  will  have  suffered  comparatively  in  a  trifling 
degree. 

Others  tell  us  that  we  are  to  pay  little  attention  to  time,  but  look  chiefly 
to  the  symptoms  present.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  also  true ;  but  the 
parts  will  not  sustain  pressure  for  a  continued  length  of  time  without  suffer- 
ing injury.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  if  the  head  have  been  impacted 
for  four  hours  without  advance  and  recession,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in 
delivering,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  soft  structures  un- 
injured. 

Drs.  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Osborn,  trusted  cases  of  labour  almost  entirely 
to  nature.  Osborn,^  in  stating  the  symptoms  requiring  the  use  of  forceps, 
says,  ^'AU  the  powers  of  life  are  exhausted,  all  capacity  for  further  exertion 
is  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  as  much  depressed  as  the  body ;  they  would  at 
length  both  sink  together  under  the  influence  of  such  continued  but  unavail- 
ing struggles,  unless  rescued  from  it  by  means  of  art."     Here  we  recognize 

*  Plate  40  shows  the  forceps  applied,  the  face  being  directed  to  the  right  groin.  The  bladder 
is  h«ra  represented  considerably  distended ;  under  such  a  state  the  action  of  the  instrument 
must  endanger  its  structure. 

■  Blundeirs  Obstetricy,  by  Castle,  p.  580. 

*  Early  in  the  year  1834,  I  was  called  to  a  patient  in  a  state  of  depression,  fh)m  which  she 
nerer  recovered,  although  not  more  than  six  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes. I  delivered  her  under  the  worst  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  such  as  cold  extremities 
and  dark  vomiting.  She  had  been  in  health  previously  to  the  accession  of  labour ;  there  had 
beeo  no  hemorrhage  nor  laceration,  nor  any  cause  for  her  depression,  except  the  fatigue  con- 
sequent  on  great  exertion.  In  this  case  death  would  probably  have  taken  plaor  long  before 
twenty-four  hours  had  expired,  and  probably  before  twelve 

*  Essays  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  CO. 
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a  complete  T^reck  of  the  powers  of  life;  and  o@  Burns  ^  justly  remarks  on 
this  passage,  if  auch  a  state  be  allowed  to  take  place,  the  exertions  of  art 
will  in  general  prove  as  unavailing  as  the  struggles  of  nature ;  if  all  ca- 
pacity for  further  exertion  is  at  an  end,  we  can  scarcely  expect  the  system 
to  rally.  Denman^  also  says,  **As  long  as  the  efforts  of  the  mother  con- 
tinue with  any  degree  of  vigour,  there  is  always  reason  to  hope  that  they 
will  ultimately  aeeompliBh  the  effect  of  ejcpelling  the  child  without  any 
artificial  assistance;  in  which  case  the  use  of  the  forceps  is  not  required/* 
Again,  he  says,  "A  practical  rule  has  been  formed,  that  the  head  of  the 
child  shall  have  rested  for  six  hours  as  low  as  the  perineum,  that  iB,  in  a 
situation  which  would  allow  of  their  application,  before  the  forceps  are 
applied,  although  the  pains  should  have  altogether  ceased  during  that  time  ;'* 
80  that,  if  the  head  have  been  on  the  perineum  two  hours,  and  the  woman 
be  sinking  from  exhaustion,  according  to  this  rule,  he  would  allow  four  more 
hours  to  elapse  before  he  would  think  of  having  recourse  to  the  forceps. 

We  must,  however,  allow  to  the  recommendations  of  Hunter,  Osborn,  and 
Denman  considerable  latitude ;  for  we  must  recollect  that  they  lived  at  an 
age  when  instrumental  interference  was  frequently  had  recourse  to  unneces- 
sarily;  that  nature  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  to  accomplish  her  object; 
but  the  hand  was  constantly  being  thrust  into  the  vagina  and  uterus,  to 
dilate  the  parts;  —  instruments  were  being  continually  employed  to  extract 
the  child ;  and  the  rudest  means  used  to  bring  away  the  placenta.  A  most 
beneficial  object,  then,  was  gained  by  the  doctrines  insisted  on  by  these  great 
menj  and  the  strong  language  in  which  they  clothed  their  instructions :  a 
great  revolution  was  gradually  effected  in  the  practice  of  the  age,  and  ob- 
stetricians were  taught  to  rely  more  implicitly  on  the  powers  and  beneficence 
of  nature.  But  however  useful  it  might  have  been,  during  the  lapse  of  the 
last  century,  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  dangers  of  instrumental  inter- 
ference, and  the  all-sufficient  agency  of  nature,  the  cautions  then  inculcated 
are  fortunately,  in  a  great  measure,  uncalled  for  at  the  present  time. 

Were  we  to  follow  without  reserve  the  guidance  of  those  who  regard 
nature  as  capable  of  surmounting  all  difficukies,  we  should  be  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  mother's  structures  could  not  possibly  be  endangered^ 
provided  only  the  child  were  born  without  artificial  aid;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  must  necessarily  receive  injury  under  the  use  of  the 
forceps,  however  skilfully  employed.  But  these  positions  are,  both  far  from 
true ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  in  many  instances  where  the  labour  has  been 
wholly  unassisted,  and  the  termination  been  perfectly  natural,  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  child's  head  on  the  parts  within  the  pelvis  has  produced  slough* 
ing,  and  subsequent  death  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  instrument,  if  properly 
and  tenderly  applied,  and  used  in  a  legitimate  case,  does  not  occasion  more 
pressure  or  pain  than  would  have  been  suffered  if  the  case  had  been  con- 
cluded by  nature.  During  extraction,  indeed,  there  may  be  some  aggrava- 
tion of  suffering ;  but  that  pain  is  comparatively  speedily  terminated ;  and 
in  the  generality  of  instances,  the  aggregate  quantity  is  less  than  the  patient 
would  have  undergone,  had  she  been  trusted  to  her  own  powers,  even  if  they 
had  expelled  the  foetus  unaided.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  steel  musi 
produce  more  pressure  than  the  child's  head ;  and  this  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure correct;  but  it  must  be  recollected  also  that,  independently  of  the 
instrumental  pressure  being  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  the  closing  of 
the  blades  occasions  a  diminution  in  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  head,  which 

Principles  of  E^Iidif  iferjr,  fifth  editioD,  p.  422.  *  Chapter  lu.  eeot  4 
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mnst  in  the  same  degree  relieve  the  maternal  structnres ;  the  space  thus 
gained  being  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  double  blades. 

To  determine  the  precise  period  at  which  the  forceps  are  required,  or  may 
be  used  with  safety  and  advantage,  is  one  of  the  nicest  points  that  can  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  The  principal  evils  that  we 
have  to  fear,  are  the  sinking  of  the  patient's  strength  through  exhaustion ; 
laceration  of  the  uterus  or  vagina ;  such  a  contusion  of  the  vagina  and  peri- 
neum as  will  produce  subsequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  sloughing ; 
and  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  from  excessive  action. 

With  these  evils  before  us,  we  should  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  orders  of  practitioners  just  mentioned,  and  deduce  our  indications  partly 
from  time,  but  principally  from  symptoms ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  patient's  strength  is  not  so  far  exhausted,  before  aid  is  given,  as  tQ 
render  recovery  hopeless ;  for  surely  that  man  who  allows  death  to  steal  on 
by  slow  degrees,  through  his  own  ignorance,  timidity,  or  supineness,  is  at 
least  equally  culpable  with  him  who  employs  harmless  means  rather  earlier 
than  absolutely  necessary,  with  the  honest  intention  of  relieving  his  patient 
from  present  sufiering,  removing  her  out  of  the  chance  of  extensive  injuries, 
or  snatching  her  from  threatened  dissolution.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  frequent  employment  of  instrumental 
means,  although  of  a  character  to  do  no  injury.  I  merely  wish  to  state  my 
conviction,  that  such  assistance  had  better  be  rendered,  rather  before  it  is 
actually  called  for,  than  be  delayed  till  it  be  rather  too  late. 

The  rule  which  I  ofier  for  the  guidance  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  is  taken  from  a  number  of  circumstances  in  combination.  First, 
we  must  attend  to  the  previous  history  of  the  woman.  If  she  have  hitherto 
been  in  good  health,  and  is  well  formed,  she  is  so  much  more  likely  to  bring 
her  child  into  the  world  without  assistaivce ;  if,  however,  she  have  been  con- 
fined for  any  length  of  time  by  illn^s,  we  should  expect  the  powers  of  the 
system  might  not  be  sufiScient  for  the  end  proposed.  But  this  observation 
by  no  means  applies  universally,  for  in  the  last  stages  of  the  most  debili- 
tating diseases — such  as  dropsy  and  phthisis — the  labour  is  usually  termi- 
nated naturally.  Again,  if  the  patient  has  had  children  before,  we  should 
expect  that  this  may  be  born  also ;  unless,  indeed,  the  head  be  very  large, 
or  strongly  ossified,  or  wrongly  placed,  or  hydrokephalic. 

Secondly^  we  must  look  to  the  duration  of  the  labour.  This  is  generally 
attended  to  by  the  patient  and  her  friends  (who  are,  of  course,  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  from  symptoms,)  more  than  any  other  circumstance.  It  is 
cert^iinly  a  good  general  rule  to  consider  that,  if  the  labour  has  lasted  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  there  is  a  great  probability 
that  instruments  will  be  required ;  and  that,  if  the  head  has  been  impacted 
four  hours,  the  soft  parts  must  be  much  endangered. 

Thirdly^  we  must  regard  the  progress  of  the  labour.  If  the  head  ad- 
vances at  all,  and  be  not  impacted,  provided  the  strength  and  spirits  are 
good,  there  is  seldom  need  to  interfere ;  but  if  no  progress  have  been  made 
for  a  number  of  hours,  and  especially  if  impaction  ^  should  have  existed  for 

'  By  the  terms  impactedf  jammed^  or  locked  head,  is  understood  that  state,  in  which  it  neither 
adTances  daring  the  presence,  nor  retreats  in  the  absence  of  uterine  contraction ;  when  it  re- 
mains fixed,  occasioning  strong,  constant,  and  universal  pressure  on  the  soft  parts  within  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  dififers  from  the  more  simple  arrested  condition,  which  merely  means  such 
an  absence  of  actual  progression  with  each  return  of  pain,  as  to  render  the  labour /or  the  time 
stationary ;  but  in  which  the  parts  are  relieved  from  continued  pressure  by  the  bead  receding 
in  the  interval  of  the  parturient  throes. 
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f  ir  hours,  then, — provided  an  ear  can  be  felt,— «nd  the  parts  are  not  to 
*\p*i  as  to  endanger  laceration,  we  are  justified  in  employing  the  foroeps. 

lonrthlify  we  must  consider  the  remaining  strength.  Women  often  sap- 
rose  thev  are  sinking,  and  will  be  earnest  in  their  declarations  that  they  have 
Tioc  strength  left  to  co  through  their  labour,  when  their  power  is  unimpaired ; 
ahhough  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  weariness.  There  is  no  term  more  fre- 
i;uontIy  misused,  than  the  word  exhaustion  is  in  the  lying-in-room.  The 
rationc  will  often  assure  us  she  is  perfectly  exhausted,  when  the  uterus  is 
noting  with  undiminished  energy ;  the  solicitous  friends  will  echo  the  same 
sentiment,  while  she  is  walking  about  the  room,  leaning  on  her  nurse's  arm. 

Exhaustion  is  accompanied  and  known  by  a  very  quick  pulse ;  if  it  be 
uuvlor  one  hundred  beats  in  a  minute,  there  is  seldom  occasion  for  appre- 
hension ;  but  if  it  have  gradually  mounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one 
Kuudred  and  thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty,  our  suspicions  should  be 
awakened  to  the  probability  of  approaching  exhaustion.  It  is  also  knowa 
by  the  pains  gradually  subsiding  in  frequency,  strength,  and  duration.  We 
must  not  confound  with  this  state  the  sudden  depression  of  uterine  action, 
which  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  process  of  the  most  natural  labour,  and 
which  wo  can  seldom  account  for;  the  pulse,  tongue,  countenance,  and 
spirits,  reumining  good  and  unaltered :  when  the  pains  decline  from  a  con- 
tiunanco  of  exertion,  there  are  other  accompanying  symptoms  which  power- 
fully iui1ic:ite  distress. 

Anotlicr  proof  of  commencing  exhaustion  is  a  peculiar  olive-coloured  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina;  and  this  symptom  is  not  sufiSciently  attended  to. 

I  schlom  or  never  saw  a  case  in  which  exhaustion  was  approaching,  that  was 
tiot  accompanied  by  this  characteristic  uterine  discharge.  Sometimes  there 
1^  uuMvly  a  stain  on  the  linen,  at  others  it  flows  away  in  large  quantity.  It 
pv'^scsscs  a  faint  and  unpleasant  odour,  though  not  in  the  least  putrid. 
This  ilischar«:;o  has  been  looked  upon  as  meconium  mixed  with  the  liquor 
nitnui ;  and  its  appearance  has  been  considered  as  a  sure  test  of  the  death 
of  {\w  chiUl,  because  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  when  the  head  is  present- 
11)):.  the  meconium  would  not  appear  externally,  unless  it  had  been  voided 
fuMu  ihc  bowels  in  the  last  death-struggle.     I  am  persuaded,  however,  that 

II  1-*  v.M  meconium ;  and  I  have  known  many  children  born  alive,  who  had 
\kw\\  licrhu'cvl  licad,  from  this  erroneous  impression.  I  believe  it  consists  in 
:\\\  ;ihcrc»l  sccrction  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  consequent 
iiisMi  *:rc.it  exertion  and  long-continued  action;^  and  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
I  he  !il^4t  iiidic:itious  of  exhaustion. 

Aj\sn\ :  exhaustion  is  known  by  the  breathing  being  hurried,  by  the  coun- 
tenance hcceuiiiii;  anxious,  the  eyes  dull  and  sunk  in  their  sockets,  the 
appeal auce  round  them  dark,  and  the  cheeks  exceedingly  pale,  sallow,  or 
thishcil  III  patches.  The  face  generally  assumes  much  of  the  character 
jMNcn  to  it  in  low  fever. 

riie  i*»n:Mie  \\\\\  also  piiJe  us  in  our  opinion.  If  the  mouth  is  moist  and 
ehMii.  iluMi'  cannot  he  much  fever;  but  if  the  tongue  become  loaded  with  a 
\\l\no  fur,  ft»\er  is  present;  or  if  it  be  coated  with  a  dry  brown  sordcs,  that 
i-i  ,Mie  milication  of  coniuicncing  exhaustion. 

\  oniiiin''  also  generally  occurs  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  from  great 
exertion,  as  i!  often  accompanies  depression  of  the  powers  in  the  last  stage 
y^'  fever.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  is  of  the  same  character  in 
l.»»th  eas(\^:  it  is  Mackish,  or  has  a  coflfce-ground  appearance,  and  it  may  be 

*  SiM«  luN    tuthois  rraotical  (>»>siTvations,  Part  I.,  p.  270,  fii^t  eilition;  or  p.   100  of  the 
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fetid.  We  must  discriminate  tbis  vomiting — as  I  have  before  remarked '  -« 
from  that  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  labom*,  dependent  on  the 
opening  of  the  os  uteri;  nor  is  at  all  probable  that  we  shall  fall  into  a  mis- 
take in  this  particular. 

Shivering  is  another  symptom  of  exhaustion,  when  it  appears  after  many 
hoars  of  suffering  have  been  sustained;  and  it  also  indicates  great  local 
injury  either  to  the  pelvic  structures  from  pressure,  or  to  the  uterus  itself. 

Coldness  of  the  extremities,  accompanied  with  clammy  perspiration,  is  a 
very  unfiivourable  sign  indeed :  if  there  be  cold  sweats  over  the  legs,  arms, 
and  neck,  we  may  consider  that  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger. 

If  delirium  be  present,  we  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  some 
mischief  going  on  either  in  the  uterus,  the  pelvis,  or  the  head ;  and  such  a 
case  would  require  extreme  care.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  bleed. 
Delivery  will  often  at  once  relieve  this  distressing  symptom.  Another  state 
of  mental  aberration  is  that  of  low  muttering.  The  woman  lies  quiet« 
appears  to  be  talking  constantly  and  rapidly,  but  her  articulation  is  imper- 
fect and  delivery  affords  the  only  chance  of  saving  life  under  this  state. 
These  two  last  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  most  dangerous ;  they  are 
usually  preceded  by  long-continued  wakefulness ;  which,  of  itself,  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  exhausted  powers. 

The  j^A  mdication  is  the  state  of  the  passages.  If  these  are  moist,  soft, 
cool,  and  not  tender,  —  if  we  can  pass  our  finger  all  round  the  head  easily, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  no  impaction,  and  we  need  not  deliver  for  their 
sake ;  but  if  the  parts  become  dry,  hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  so  that  the 
patient  can  scarcely  bear  the  least  touch  upon  them,  then  there  must  be  in- 
jurious pressure,  and, — to  prevent  sloughing, — ^we  must  terminate  the  labour, 
though  there  should  be  present  but  few  of  the  general  symptoms  that  I  have 
mentioned ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  that  local  injury  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
body  without  the  whole  system  sympathizing.  If  the  patient  be  robust,  we 
may  bleed  from  the  arm ;  if  we  cannot  venture  to  take  blood,  we  may  use 
fomentations,  and  endeavour  to  remove  the  inflammation  by  such  local  means 
as  are  calculated  to  effect  that  object ;  and  if  the  case  be  adapted  for  it,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  short  forceps.  The  longer  the  pressure 
is  continued,  the  worse  will  generally  the  case  become. 

FinaUy^  the  state  of  the  uterine  tumour  becomes  an  indication  for  delivery. 
If  the  abdomen  be  not  tender  on  pressure,  there  is  no  inflammation ;  but  if 
the  application  of  the  hand  gives  great  pain,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear 
the  approach  of  diseased  action.  There  is  no  question  that  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  itself  may  be  produced  by  a  long  continuance  of  its  excessive 
exertion;  but  as  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  diminished  power  in  the 
general  system,  it  is  seldom  to  be  removed  by  bleeding ;  under  such  a  state, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  always  safe  to  abstract  blood  freely :  delivery  offers 
the  only  rational  method  of  relief. 

Summary  of  Symptoms. — If,  then,  the  pains  are  subsiding  gradually,  or 
have  entirely  disappeared, — if  the  strength  is  failing,  the  spirits  sinking,  the 
countenance  becoming  anxious,  —  if  the  pulse  be  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  minute, — the 
tongue  coated  with  a  white  slime,  or  dry,  brown,  and  raspy,  —  if  there  have 
have  been  two  or  three  rigours, — if,  on  pressing  the  abdomen,  there  is  great 
tenderness  of  the  uterus, — ^if  there  be  green  discharge,  —  if  there  be  preter- 
natural soreness  of  the  vulva,  with  heat  and  tumefaction  of  the  vagina,  —  if 
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the  head  have  been  locked  for  four  hours,  and  made  no  progress  for  six  o?1 
eight  houra, — if  the  patient  he  vomiting  a  dark  coffee-ground -like  matter,— ' 
if  there  be  hurried  breathing,  delirium,  or  coldneas  of  the  extremities, — then 
delivery  muH  of  nceeg»it^  be  effected,  although  the  labour  have  not  lasted 
the  limited  period  of  twentj-four  hours,  or  even  twelve;  and  we  should  be 
acting  most  injudiciously  to  allow  the  case  to  proceed  until  the  four  last- 
named  syuiptoms  appear,  without  relief  being  offered,  if  the  head  were  within 
the  reach  of  the  forceps. 

But  so  long  as  the  uterus  is  contracting  with  energy,  the  strength  and 
spirits  good,  the  countenance  natural  and  cheerful,  the  pulse  under  one  hun- 
dred, the  tongue  and  mouth  moist  and  clean — so  long  as  there  is  no  Tomiting, 
nor  any  rigours,  nor  heat,  swelling,  nor  tenderness  of  parts ;  no  green  dis- 
charge, no  pain  on  pressing  the  abdomen — so  long  as  the  head  retreats  in 
the  absence  and  advances  in  the  presence  of  pain,  provided  there  be  any 
progress  in  the  labour  from  hour  to  hour — so  long  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  instrumental  aid ;  although  the  case  may  have  lasted  considerably  beyond 
the  specified  limit. 


TBOTIS. 

Another  instrument  that  has  been  much  employed,  with  the  view  of 
extracting  the  child  living,  is  the  TEOTis  or  LEVER  ;^  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  blade ;  and  of  all  the  varieties  that  have 
been  fashioned,  Lowder*s  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  most 
Useful  form.  Much  uncertainty  still  hangs  over  the  origin 
of  the  vectis ;  and  we  are  without  any  positive  records, 
either  regarding  the  real  inventor,  or  the  precise  time  when 
it  was  first  used.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  Roonhuysen 
of  Amsterdam,  and  even  now  bears  his  name ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  elder  Ghamberlen,  who  certainly 
introduced  the  modern  forceps  into  practice,  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  vectis*^  This,  however,  19  a  matter  of  little 
importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  it  is  of  far  greater 
consequence  that  we  should  select  the  best  form  of  instru* 
ment,  provided  we  are  induced  to  trust  to  it.  It  should  be 
twelve  inches  long,  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  seven  of  which  should  be  engrossed  by  the  blade. 
The  blade  should  not  spring  from  the  handle  in  a  regular 
sweep,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  forceps  ;  but  it  should  possess 
a  shank,  nearly  straight,  for  the  space  of  three  inches, 
retiring  backwards,  at  a  very  small  angle.  The  curve 
should  then  commence  gradually,  aud  the  point  should  be 
bent  forwards  rather  abruptly.  The  widest  part  of  the 
blade  should  be  near  the  point,  about  one  inch  and  seven- 
eighths  across,  and  the  fenestra  should  be  inclined  to  an 
oval  shape,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  an  inch  and 
one-eigbtb  broad  in  the  centre ;  the  weight  of  the  instru^ 

■  I  think  both  these  term  a  bigtilj  obj  action  able  ;  beOAii»et  if  tlia  ingtrameat  Is  UB«d  as  a  Urer 
of  the  first  kind,  irhlcb  ia  that  most  commoiilj  known  in  meclmnio^s,  we  can  Bcarc«lj  avoid 
makiDg  injurious  prei^sure  on  the  soft  pares  of  the  mother ;  and  I  object  also  to  the  term  vtciitf 
because  that  ward,  f^  emplojed  bj  the  LatiDSr  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  force  and  Ttuleuco ; 
sinee  the  victis  was  an  engioe  applied  to  r&ise  gre^it  weigh ts,  wrench  open  doors^  a.nd  perform 
other  acts  requiring  cousiderable  strength.  The  Tiitnies  t^^fractor^  given  to  it  b/  Deaae,  &nd 
trader  by  BlundeUf  are  much  preferable  lo  that  of  Te^tii,  because  they  wiU  lead  :o  a  tafer  hm 
of  the  inatrumeut  in  pragtioa. 

■  See  Appendix  K 
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ment  should  be  about  seven  ounces.  The  specimen  delineated  in  the  cut 
possesses  Saztorffe's  hinge ;  but  this  is  of  no  advantage  in  its  use :  it  is  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  carriage.  Others  are  made  with  the  handle  to  un- 
screw; and  this  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  intended  the  blade 
should  be  passed  up  first,  and  the  handle  screwed  on  afterwards;  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  however,  will  be  found  inconvenient,  and  seldom 
practicable. 

Cotes  in  which  the  Vecti%  is  applicable,  and  mode  of  Using. — All  the 
cases  in  which  the  short  forceps  are  applicable,  are  supposed  to  be  fitted  for 
^  the  use  of  the  vectis ;  and  the  symptoms  calling  for  its  employment  are 
necessarily  also  the  same.  Three  modes  of  using  this  single  blade  have  been 
suggested  ;^-either  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  or  as  an  antagonist  to  the 
len  hand  introduced  into  the  pelvis,  or  as  a  simple  tractor;  which  last, 
indeed,  is  the  only  safe  method.  Chamberlen  and  Roonhuysen  used  it  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind ;  and  they  made  the  pubes  of  the  mother  form  the 
fulcrum.^  I  need  not  insist  on  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from  this  mode 
of  acting:  it  is  merely  necessary  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
bladder,  placed  directly  behind  the  junction  of  the  pubic  bones,  to  imagine 
the  dangerous  pressure  to  which  it,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  structures, 
must  be  exposed,  were  we  to  adopt  Roonhuysen's  plan.  The  injuries  inflicted, 
indeed,  must  have  been  frequent  and  great ;  and  this  led  Pean,  in  1772,  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  delivering  by  the  vectis,  without  making  a  fulcrum 
of  the  mother's  structures.  He  proposed  a  practice,  which  is  now  sometimes 
adopted,  of  grasping  the  shank  of  the  instrument  with  the  left  hand, —  the 
outer  edge  of  the  little  finger  being  applied  towards  the  vulva, — making  that 
hand  the  fulcrum,  and  pressing  the  extremity  of  the  blade  on  the  child's 
head,  by  raising  the  handle  firmly  held  in  the  right.  Though  not  so  easy  a 
method  of  delivery,  this  is  much  safer  than  that  first  recommended,  and,  if 
used  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  at  ally  the  instrument  should  be  employed  in 
this  manner.' 

Another  mode  practised  was  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  over  one 
side  of  the  head,  and  the  application  of  three  or  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
over  the  opposite,  which  were  intended  to  act  as  an  antagonist  to  the  iron 
blade,  and  with  it  to  obtain  a  perfect  grasp  of  the  head,  as  the  forceps  does ; 
and  as  the  latter  instrument  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pair  of  artificial  hands,  so 
the  vectis,  if  used  in  this  way,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  the 
right  hand.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  there  be  sufiScient  room  in  the  pelvis 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  three  or  four  fingers  over  the  head,  there  can 
occur  very  few  cases  in  which  instrumental  assistance  is  necessary.  This 
mode  of  using  it  was  first  adopted  by  De  Bruas,  about  1775.^ 

In  1788,  Dease  of  Dublin  gave  a  new  name  to  the  instrument,  which  much 
influenced  the  mode  of  using  it.  He  called  it  an  extractor^  and  proposed, 
that  on  the  point  being  carried  fully  over  the  child's  head,  the  handle  should 
be  grasped  tightly,  and  held  firmly,  by  one  hand,  while  the  shank  was 
embraced  by  the  other,  and  the  movement,  that  of  steady  traction  down- 
wards, should  be  given  by  that  hand  which  embraced  the  shank,  thus  con- 
verting the  instrument  into  a  lever  of  the  third  species.     He  states  his 

*  Camper;  « lUmarqaes  sur  les  Acooucbemens,  et  but  T  Usage  du  Leyier  de  RoonhajMn.'* 
Mem.  de  I'Acad^mie  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  y.  p.  729. 

•See  a  treatise  by  Ferret,  a  Parisian  cutler,  in  Deteriptiona  det  Artt  et  dtt  Mitiert,  Paris, 
1772. 

•The  Praotioe  of  Using  the  Spoon,  or  Scoop,  Restored ;  with  a  Short  Account  of  other  Instru- 
ments employed  in  Midwifery.  By  J.  U.  De  Bruas,  Middleburgh,  1755;  in  the  Dutch 
language. 
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opinion,  that  if  used  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  it  most  always  prove  highlj 
dangerous,  ^^  retentions  of  urine  being  the  immediate,  and  invduntary  dis- 
charge of  urine  the  lasting,  consequences  of  it."  ^  The  mode  recommoided 
by  Dease  is  that  now  generally  adopted — that  which  I  would  advise  the 
young  practitioner  to  follow,  provided  he  be  inclined  to  call  in  the  «idcKF  the 
vectis. 

This  instrument,  consisting  of  only  one  blade,  and  being  very  easily  intro- 
duced, has  often  been  employed  clandestinely,  and  without  the  knowledge 
either  of  the  patient  or  her  friends ;  and  Lowder,  as  one  o{  the  arguments  m 
its  favour,  brought  forward  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  used,  as  a* 
means  of  terminating  the  delivery  secretly.  It  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion, 
to  offer  any  better  reason  for  discarding  this  instrument  from  practice,  thaa 
that  insisted  on  by  Lowder,  as  one  of  its  chief  recommendations ;  for  in  this 
age,  if  any  man  accustoms  himself  to  use  the  vectis,  or  any  other  obstetric 

Eower  clandestinely,  such  interference  must,  in  the  end,  lead  to  disgrace,  and 
itter  self-reproach.  In  regard  to  the  vectis,  then,  we  should  act  exactly  as 
with  the  forceps  —  inform  the  patient  and  her  friends  of  the  necessity  of 
assistance  being  rendered,  and  never  interfere  unless  circumstances  demand 
our  aid.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  the  bladder  must  be 
emptied  by  the  catheter,  and  the  rectum  unloaded  also,  if  requisite.  The 
same  posture  must  be  adopted  as  that  previously  recommended :  the  patient's 
person  must  be  brought  convenientlv  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the 
instrument  warmed  and  greased.  Two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  then  to 
be  passed  as  high  as  possible  within  the  vasina,  over  the  child's  head;  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  must  be  held  lightly  in  the  right,  and  depressed 
sufficiently  low  to  allow  the  point  to  slide  up  between  the  fingers  and  the 
head.  The  same  kind  of  semi-rotatory  motion  recommended  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps,  will  also  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  vectis ;  and,-^ 
as  with  the  forceps,  —  if  any  impediment  occur  to  its  easy  passage, 
that  must  not  be  overcome  by  main  force,  but  a  different  direction  must  be 
given  to  the  blade,  and  the  obstacle  must  be  surmounted  by  gentle  insin- 
uation. On  the  complete  introduction  of  the  instrument,  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  shank  so  grasped  with  that  hand,  that 
the  little  finger  shall  lie  near  the  os  externum,  and  the  first  finger  surround 
the  junction  of  the  handle  with  the  blade.  (Plate  40,  fig.  2.)  Thus  a  firm 
purchase  is  obtained ;  and  the  whole  instrument  must  be  steadied  with  the 
right  hand,  while  traction  is  made  with  the  left.  The  extractive  power  must 
not  be  a  constant,  strong,  uninterrupted  pull,  but  must  consist  of  a  number 
of  short,  steady,  firm,  extractive  efforts,  following  each  other  in  tolerably 
quick  succession ; — the  left  hand  pressing  strongly  against  the  shank  under 
each,  so  that  the  point  may  at  the  same  time  compress  the  head,  while 
the  handle  remains  stationary.  Here  also,  as  with  the  forceps,  we  must 
work  during  the  continuance  of  contraction,  and  desist  in  its  interval ;  and 
should  the  uterus  be  inert,  we  must  imitate  nature,  making  our  traction  only 
occasionally.  This  instrument  is  much  more  likely  to  lose  its  hold  than  the 
forceps ;  but  as  it  is  easily  re-introduced,  and  as  there  is  no  second  blade  to 
adjust,  that  occurrence  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  employing  the  vectis,  then,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  apply  it  over 
different  parts  of  the  cranium  successively,  in  order  to  relieve  the  head  from 
^ts  fixed  situation,  and  favour  its  descent ;  and  we  may  sometimes  feel  it 
necessary  to  use  it  one  minute  as  a  tractor,  and  the  next  as  a  lever ;  being, 

'  Obserrations  in  Midwifery,  particularly  on  the  Method  of  Deliveiy  in  IHffionlt  Labonrs. 
vntroduction,  p.  6. 
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bowerer,  most  catitious  to  make  the  fulcriini  of  our  own  left  hand^  as  fir&t 
recofiatoended  by  Pean*  The  oeciputj  and  the  projection  behind  the  ear, 
an&werifig  to  the  site  of  the  mastoid  process,  will  offer  the  best  positions  for 
the  tipplieation  of  the  instrument's  point » 

The  relative  vahte  of  the  vtetU  andforeepB  as  obstetrical  assistants  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy^     Some  practitioners  invariably  itsed 
tbe  vectis — as  Bland,  Lewder,  Dennison,  and  Sims;  others  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  forceps,  among  which  number  were  Smellie>  Deo  man,  Osborn, 
and  Hamilton;  of  the  present  teachers,  I  believe  most  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  the  latter,^     We  must,  however,  receive  the  recommend  a  ttons 
even  of  practical  men  on  this  subject  eum  grano  salijt;  we  must  recollect 
that  early  instruction  is  likely  to  prejudice  every  one  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular iDStruroent,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  acquired  dexterity  in  its  use 
would  probably  attach  him  to  it,  and  cause  him  to  recommend  it*     Thus, 
then,  although  one  practitioner  may  wield  the  forceps,  and  another  the 
Tectis,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  it  by  no  means  follows,  either  that  his 
pupils  should  be  able  to  administer  artificial  aid  with  the  same  success,  or 
that  they  should  find  the  superiority  of  one  instrument  so  decidedly  out- 
liveigh  that  of  the  other,  as  they  might  be  led  to  imagine  if  they  listened  to 
the  doctrines  of  those  practiced  exclusively  in  the  employment  of  either. 
If,  however,  it  can  be  shown,  by  legitimate  arguments,  that  the  one  instru- 
xnent  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  the  other,  we  are  bound  to  use  that 
imeanB  which  offers  the  fairest  prospect  of  success;  until,  indeed,  by  actual 
experience,  we  become  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  our  previous  impressions. 
ArgiimenU  in  favour  of  the  Vectis,  —  Tlie  argiiments  in  favour  of  the 
Tcetis  are, — fr»t\  that  there  heing  but  one  blade,  it  is  more  easily  applied; 
and  that  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in  introducing  the  forceps  consis^ts  in  ad- 
justing the  second  blade,  that  inconvenience  is  of  course  obviated.    Secondly^ 
that  extraction  can  be  more  easily  effected  with  it.      Thirdly^  that  being  so 
easily  applied,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  operator  to  ascertain  so  intimately 
the  nice  obstetrical  points  connected  with  the  case,  or  to  make  himself  so 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  head,  as  when  the  forceps  is 
used.     Fourthh/i  that  it  can  be  used  in  cases  where  the  short  forceps  is 
perfectly  inadmissible — before  the  head  has  descended  sufficiently  low  for  ua 
to  feel  an  ear :  because  we  do  not  guide  this  instrument  over  the  ear^  but 
iDtroduce  it  where  we  can  most  easiJy  apply  it,  and  where  we  can  obtain  the 
inost  useful  purchase. 

Each  of  these  arguments  deserves  a  distinct  consideration.  In  the/r«* 
place,  I  would  readily  grant  that  the  single- bkded  vectis  can  be  more  easily 
applied  than  the  double-bkded  forceps:  but  I  cannot  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition that  delivery  can  be  more  easily  effected  with  it  —  at  least  it  is  not  so 
in  my  hands.  I  am  not  arrogating  too  much  to  myself  when  I  say  that  I 
ha%'e  had  some  considerable  experience  in  instrumental  cases;  I  can  con- 
scientiously affirm  that  I  entered  on  practice  quite  unprejudiced  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  instilments ;  and  I  have  found  it,  in  no  few  in- 
stances, easy  to  finish  the  labour  by  means  of  the  forceps,  when  I  had  made 
trial  of  the  vecUs  without  effect.  If  such  has  been  the  case  —  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  has  — *  with  others  as  well  as  myself,  of  what  use  is  it  to 
boast  the  easy  adaptation  of  a  power  which,  when  properly  adjusted,  is  m 

'  Otie  of  the  fint  cftebratvd,  und  pethftps  th«  most  fitr«tiuoii»,  of  dl  tho  ftdToonted  in  tliii 
eomLtrj,  for  tfa&  vectiM  &a  the  preferable  mstnimeuti  wui  Dr.  BI&diJ.  Hia  arguments  will  be 
found  in  n  paper  by  him,  pultlmtiml  ia  the  Aeqond  Tolame  of  tbe  London  Medical  Commiiiuc«' 
tioasj  k  the  ^ear  1790,  p.  il97. 
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inadequate  to  the  end  proposed?  —  Again,  we  are  told  that,  heing  so  much 
Tnore  easily  applied  than  the  forceps,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  operator 
should  be  so  perfectly  conversant  with  obstetrical  principles  in  general^  or 
the  particular  points  of  the  case  under  treatment.  This,  although  a  very 
specious,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  injudicious  and  untenable  argument 
which  could  possibly  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  delivery :  —  to 
prefer  the  vectis  because  it  may  be  worked  by  a  person  who  knows  but  little 
of  obstetric  principles,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  placing  a  dangerous  instm- 
ment  in  rash  hands,  framing  an  excuse  for  ignorance,  and  opening  a  wide 
door  for  violence  and  injury.  I  cannot  but  think  that  man  highly  culpable 
who  would  attempt  to  introduce  the  vectis  without  knowing  mbutely  the 
bearings  of  the  case  under  his  care,  or  who  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  obstetric  science  to  enable  him  properly  to  adapt  the 
forceps.  Such  a  man  would  compromise  his  patient's  safety,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  character.  The  fourth^  and  last,  is  the  only  argument  which 
with  me  carries  any  weight  in  support  of  the  vectis  —  that  it  can  be  used  in 
cases  where  the  short  forceps  is  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  principal  bulk  of 
the  head  remaining  above  the  pelvic  brim :  it  is  a  longer  instrument,  and  in 
its  application  passes  higher  within  the  woman's  person  than  the  short  for- 
ceps, being  received  somewhat,  indeed,  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  itself; 
but  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  such  a  case,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  much 
more  efficient,  and,  in  my  opinion,  even  more  safe  instrument,  in  the  long 
forceps :  so  that  either  with  the  long  or  short  forceps  we  may  surmount  all 
the  impediments  to  which  the  vectis  is  applicable,  under  vertex  presentation. 
Positive  advantages  of  the  Forceps. — Besides  these  negative  advantages, 
the  forceps  appears  to  me  positively  superior  to  the  vectis  in  many  respects. 
Firsts  when  we  have  applied  the  blades  fully  over  the  ears,  we  can  generally 
turn  the  head  into  that  direction  most  convenient  for  its  exit.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  if  the  face  be  coming  forward,  towards  one  or  other 
groin,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  it  necessary  to  turn  it  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  before  we  can  accomplish  extraction,  and  that  this  turn  can  be  effected 
with  no  very  great  difficulty ;  but  we  cannot  do  this  with  the  vectis — we  can 
only  extract  the  head  in  that  situation  under  which  it  is  attempting  the  pas- 
sage. Secondly^  we  can  compress  the  head  with  the  forceps,  and  diminish 
its  lateral  diameter  so  as  to  enable  it  to  escape  through  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted aperture.  It  may  be  answered,  that  this  can  be  effected  with  the 
vectis  also ;  but  when  the  head  is  compressed  between  the  two  blades  of  the 
forceps,  the  pressure  is  taken  off  from  the  mother's  structures ;  should  the 
vectis,  however,  be  employed,  the  counter-pressure  is  made  by  the  bony 
pelvis  itself,  and  the  soft  parts  lying  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  bones 
must  suffer  more  or  less  from  contusion.  Thirdly^  we  are  not  in  so  much 
danger  of  injuring  the  mother,  because,  with  the  forceps,  we  have  a  fixed 
fulcrum,  and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  form  one  for  our- 
selves. To  this  observation,  again,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  vectis  should 
be  used  as  an  extractor,  and  not  as  a  common  lever ;  and  that  therefore  our 
argument  is  unfair,  as  being  deduced  from  an  abuse  of  means.  In  reply,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  instrument  is  so  much  more  easily  used  as  a  lever  of 
the  first  than*  of  the  third  species,  and  the  fulcrum  is  so  much  more  naturally 
made  by  the  bony  pelvis  than  our  own  hand,  that  in  our  anxiety  to  accom- 
plish our  object, — however  determined  we  may  be  to  the  contrary, — we  run 
a  great  risk  of  transgressing  the  rule,  and  endeavouring  to  scoon  the  head 
out.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply  to  young 
operators,  and  not  to  experienced  practitioners. 
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These  three  principal  advantages,  then,  which  the  forceps  possesses  over 
the  yectis, — the  being  able  to  turn  the  head  in  any  direction — its  producing 
conipressioii  and  diminution  of  bulk,  without  bruising  the  soft  parts,  aad  the 
comparative  safety  with  which  it  may  be  employed — induce  me  to  use  it,  and 
strongly  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  vectis.  There  are  only  three 
cases  to  which  I  think  the  latter  instrument  more  suitable  than  the  forceps ; 
under  presentations  of  the  brow,  face,  or  side  of  the  head  —  the  ear,  for 
example.  In  brow  presentations  the  vectis  may  sometimes  be  advanta- 
geously used — being  passed  over  the  occiput — to  bring  down  the  vertex,  and 
prevent  the  case  being  converted  into  a  face  presentation  ;  but  this  is  seldom 
requisite,  and  can  only  be  effected  before  impaction  has  occurred :  again, 
where  the  face  presents,  and  the  head  has  become  impacted  in  the  pelvis, 
the  case  is  more  likely  to  be  easily  terminated  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
vectis,  as  shown  in  Plate  40,  fig.  2,  than  by  the  forceps:  and  the  same 
remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  presentations  of  the  side  of  the  head,  or  ear. 
(Plate  36,  fig.  1.) 

p 

FILLET. 

The  Fillet^  or  Lacque  —  an  instrument,  as  it  was  originally  formed,  now 
very  properly  discarded  from  practice  in  head  presentations — deserves  but 
very  little  consideration.  The  first  mention  of  such  a  contrivance  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Rhazes,^  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  became 
known  under  the  name  laqueuB,  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  strong  cloth,  silk, 
or  leather,  formed  into  a  running  noose,  and  was  sometimes  sewn  up  like  an 
eel-skin,  open  at  both  ends,  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone, cane,  or  wire,  throughout  its  entire  length,  by  which  its  application 
might  be  facilitated.  It  was  intended  to  be  introduced  over  the  head  in 
whatever  way  was  most  easily  accomplished ;  and  this  done,  the  cane  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  the  loop  tightened,  and  extraction  was  to  be  effected  by  main 
force.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  fillet  could  retain  its  hold  unless  it  was 
actually  passed  over  the  chin,  or  round  the  neck ;  and  if  fixed  in  the  latter 
position,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  traction  would  have  a  tendency  to  double 
the  neck  upon  itself,  to  turn  the  head  to  one  side,  and  to  form  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  case  out  of  one  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
terminated  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone;  because  the  power  obtained 
could  only  be  employed  in  one  direction,  and  that  in  a  straight  line  down- 
wards.' 

*  Smellie's  Midwifery,  Introduction,  p.  xxxiii. 

*  I  bate  neter  personally  known  this  invention  applied  to  facilitate  a  lingering  labour ;  and 
I  believe  the  last  time  it  was  used  in  London  is  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  Merriman  (Synopsis, 
p.  289),  in  a  case  where  his  uncle  was  an  unwilling  spectator  of  the  highest  degree  of  Tiolence 
inflicted  by  this  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  a  French  physician.  The  force  employed  on  that 
occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  poor  woman,  as  might 
b«  expected,  died  on  the  second  day  after  delivery.  Smellie  gives  a  plate  of  what  he  considers 
the  best  specimen  of  the  fillet,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Mead ;  and  states,  that  it  may  be 
employed,  provided  the  forceps  are  not  at  hand.  In  this  recommendation,  Smellie  must  have 
merely  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  for  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
parturition  must  have  taught  him  that  such  a  contrivance  could  not  be  introduced  if  the  head 
was  impacted  in  the  pelvis ;  and  he  must  have  been  aware,  also,  that  even  if  adjusted  in  the 
moet  fortunate  manner,  it  could  not  favour  the  necessary  tarns,  but  was  merely  calculated  to 
aet  on  the  application  of  brute  force. — Vide  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  also,  that  Smellie  neither  delineates  nor  speaks  of  the  vectis  by  name  in  any  part 
his  works.  In  the  preface  to  his  second  volume  (p.  7),  he  certainly  mentions  **  a  print  of  the 
instrument  used  by  Roonhuysen,"  which  M.  de  Preville,  the  translator  of  his  work  into  French, 
had  added ;  but  he  does  not  call  it  by  any  name ;  and  this  ia  the  only  time  the  instrument  ii 
■llnded  to  by  him. 
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carved  sliort  pur;  for  as  ihey  •»  alwmys  to  be  introdoeed  in  refSommto 
the  iM?7rw,  and  not  to  the  partieular  poiOiam  of  the  Uad^  we  eumat  wall 

mistake  whidi  Uade  is  to  be 


passed!  ^_ 

alieady   mentioiisd    that    As 
points  of  this  iMfamMiit  sm 
psssed  widiin  the  oa  nisri,  As 
student  vill  at  com  pefoaivt 
that  it  eannot  be  nsed  if  the 
month  of  the  wonb  be  ndiiate^ 
especially  if  it  be  ngid;  ftr 
altiioQ^  we  mi(dit  be  aUe  «l 
insert  eaeh  blade   aeparmtelj^ 
still,  when  they  are  etosed,  the 
two  handles  cannot  be  bitrnght 
near  eaeh  other  without    ^ 
OS  nteri  being  pressed  npon^ 
bruised,  and  pwfaqts  laeerated. 
It  w<Nild  be  too  strong  a  pe» 
tion,  to  lay  it  down,  as  agenenl 
nde,  that  that  organ  ahoud  bo 
tfiitMg  dibted  before  the  in- 
strument is  had  reoourse  tot- 
ter sudi  a  degree,  indeed,  Aat 
we  shall  not  be  aUe  to  feel  the 
least  part  of  its  dise;  because 
tiiere  are  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  it  is  pinched  between 
the  head  of  the  child  and  aome 
points  of  the  pelvic  bones, — is 
prevented  from  fall  dilatation,  b^  being  held  prisoner,  ss  it  were  by  this 
pressare,  and  conseqaentlj,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  its  substance, — both 
anteriorly,  towards  the  pabes,  and  posteriorly,  towards  the  promontorjr  of 
the  sacrum,-— can  be  easily  distingoished  by  the  finger ;  while  at  the  sides 
of  the  pelvis  it  is  perfectly  soft,  £iecid  and  distensi^e,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  common  examination.    The  role  which  I  lusve  been  in  the  habit 
of  following  in  my  own  practice  is,  that  if  one-third  of  the  os  uteri  can  bo 
felt  continuously  J  it  is  most  likely  in  a  state  that  will  not  admit  the  aafis 
action  of  the  instrument. 

Ca%e%  in  which  serviceable. — ^The  cases  in  which  the  long  forceps  is  so  par- 
ticularly serviceable,  are,  where  the  head  has  partly  engaged  in  the  peiTio 
brim,  having  descended  too  low  to  be  raised  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  and  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  taming,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  not  entered  the  cavity  sufficiently  for  us  to  feel  an  ear, 
and  where  delivery  has  become  necessary  either  in  consequence  of  hsemor* 
rhage,  convulsions,  syncope,  or  some  other  accidental  cause ; — ^the  os  uteri 
being  at  the  same  time  perfectly  dilated,  or  most  easily  dilatable.  But  it  is 
especially  useful  in  those  instances  where  the  pelvis  is  slightly  contracted  in 
its  conjugate  diameter,  measuring  between  the  pubes  and  the  sacrum  but  a 
little  more  than  three  inches ;  where  the  principal  bulk  of  the  head  remaina 
above  the  brim, — the  uterine  energies  being  strongly  ezerted,  perhi^  bul 
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LONO  FORCEPS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  employed  in  Obstetric  Surgery, 
under  careful  managen^ent,  is  the  long  forceps,  if  formed  according  to  the 
siie  and  dimensions  subjoined,  and  used  in  those  cases  to  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate ;  for  although  it  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  more 
capable  of  inflicting  injury  than  the  shorter  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intro- 
duced higher  within  the  woman's  person,  and  its  extremities  are  actually  re- 
ceived somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  itself, — still  its  powers  and 
capabilities  are  such  as  {reqmently  to  render  it  a  substitute  for  the  horrible 
operation  of  craniotomy.  This  value  I  have  myself  often  experienced ;  for 
I  have  extracted  many  children  alive  by  the  agency  of  the  long  forceps,  who 
had  been  doomed  to  death  by  other  parties,  and  who  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  the  mother,  unless  we  had  possessed  this  instrument. 

Although,  however,  the  long  forceps  forms  so  useful  an  addition  to  our 
obstetric  powers,  the  instrument  was  not  generally  adopted  by  practical 
men  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  SmeUie,  indeed, 
contrived  a  pair  much  longer  than  his  common  forceps,  but  he  considered 
them  so  dangerous  in  use,  that  he  hesitated  to  recommend  them,  and  did  not 
even  display  them  in  his  lectures.  Smellie,  however,  as  will  be  shown, 
applied  their  blades  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  which  is  now  usually 
practised,  and  which  I  myself  follow. 

Description, — The  instrument  which  I  have  formed  for  my  own  use,  and 
recommend  to  the  practitioner,  measures,  from  the  extreme  of  the  handle  to 
the  tip  of  the  blade,  twelve  inches  and  three-quarters,  of  which  four  inches 
and  a  quarter  form  the  handle,  and  eight  and  a  half  the  blade,  being  one 
inch  and  a  half  longer  in  the  blade  than  the  short  forceps,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  longer  in  the  handle.  The  greatest  width  between  the  blades  is 
about  their  centre,  and  measures  two  inches  and  seven-eighths ;  the  points 
are  an  inch  asunder.  The  whole  instrument  weighs  twelve  ounces  and  a 
quarter.  From  the  handles,  two  parallel  straight  shanks  arise,  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length ;  and  it  is  in  the  addition  of  this  shank  that  the  instru- 
ment differs  principally  from  the  curved  forceps  of  Osborn,  the  belly  of  the 
blade  springing,  not  from  the  handle,  but  from  the  extremity  of  the  shank. 
The  object  of  this  addition  is  to  prevent  laceration  of  the  perineum,-  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument ;  for  if  the  long  forceps  of  Smellie  or  Haighton  be 
employed,  in  which  the  curve  takes  its  origin  from  the  handle  itself,  the 
mother's  structures  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  must  necessarily  be  pressed 
upon  unequally  by  the  commencement  of  the  blades,  before  the  head  has 
descended  low  enough  to  distend  them  uniformly ;  and  thus  great  danger  of 
injury  must  ensue.  In  choosing  an  instrument,  as  remarked  m  regard  to  the 
short  forceps,  we  must  be  particular  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  limb  of 
each  blade  is  slightly  convex ;  and  the  joint  should  be  loosely  formed,  so 
that  the  handles,  when  locked,  should  be  allowed  a  considerable  play  upon 
each  other  laterally.  The  shanks,  too,  should  be  of  the  same  depth  through- 
out their  whole  length ;  so  that  each  blade  may  slip  along,  within  the  groove 
of  the  other,  from  end  to  end  of  the  shank.  In  some  cases,  this  will  much 
facilitate  the  adaptation  of  the  second  blade. 

The  instrument,  delineated  in  the  cut  (page  284),  possesses  a  slight  lateral 
curve;  and  although  I  prefer  a  straight  $hart forceps^  I  think  the  curve  an 
useful  addition  to  the  long  kind.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  blades,  there 
fi  not  80  much  risk  that  we  should  apply  them  wrongly,  as  when  we  use  the 
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it  must  be  ien^hened  in  the  othen*'*  With  regard  to  the  first  of  thesi^ 
obBervations,  it  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  idea  regarding  the  actual  position  i 
and  form  of  the  fcEtal  head:  be  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  very  large  < 
proportion  which  the  craninm,  properly  so  called,  beara  to  the  face  in  thi 
mature  foetus,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  under  labour  the  chin  is  generally 
thrown  forcibly  upon  the  chest,  the  head  therefore  bent  very  much  forwards, 
while  the  vertex  becomes  the  most  depending  part :  in  consequence  of  which 
position,  the  forehead,  and  not  the  face,  would  principally  bear  the  etress  of 
pressure.  Besides,  even  allowing  that  the  blades  were  long  enough  to  cover 
the  face  entirely,  provided  both  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  point  of  that 
which  is  applied  over  the  occiput  would  impinge  on  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  prevent  the  other  passing  up  so  high  as  to  embrace  the  face ;  if  other- 
wise, they  could  not  he  properly  locked-  Even  in  the  most  recent  work% 
however,  on  obstetric  science,  we  read  of  the  injury  likely  to  be  done  to  the 
child's  face  by  the  forceps,  used  m  I  recommend  them ;  and  by  some  authors' 
we  are  instructed  that  the  blade  applied  over  the  face  should  be  softly  padded, 
as  a  protection  to  the  features,  I  have  employed  this  instrument  on  very 
numerous  occasions,  and  I  never,  to  my  recollection,  bniieed  a  single  feature. 
The  point  of  the  instrument,  indeedj  does  not  ascend  further  than  the  eye- 
brow, or  (if  the  head  be  transversely  placed,  instead  of  diagonally)  than  the 
root  of  the  nose. 

The  second  objection  is  not  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  than  the  first,  for 
it  is  also  founded  on  a  false  assumption.  There  is  no  question  that  the  foetal 
head  cannot  be  decreased  iu  one  diameter  without  being  lengthened  in  an- 
other ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  under  the  application  of  the 
long  forceps,  the  increased  diameter  should  be  from  one  parietal  bone  to  the 
opposite-  It  will  he  found,  indeed,  in  practice,  that  the  increase  principally, 
— if  not  entirely, ^ — takes  place  in  the  direction  from  the  chin  to  the  vertex ; 
and  that  the  cranium  is  moulded  into  a  still  longer  or  more  conical  form. 
Now,  as  this  particular  change  in  the  figure  of  the  bead  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  its  passage  through  the  pelvis,  the  only  consideration  which 
presses  itself  on  the  mind  is,  whether  it  is  likely  to  endanger  the  child's  life; 
and  I  myself  suspect,  from  observation,  that  the  foetus  will  tiot  bear,  with 
impunity,  the  same  degree  of  pressure  when  the  compressing  powers  are 
adapted  over  the  forehead  and  occiput,  as  when  applied  laterally :  but  this 
requires*fiirther  confirmation.^ 

I  will  take,  then,  the  case  most  frequently  met  with  in  Ulustrationj  and 
suppose  the  patient  posses  sea  a  slightly  contracted  pelvis,  I  will  presume 
that  the  parts  are  tolerably  well  relate ed :  that  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  being 
not  discoverable  at  the  sides,  but  pinched  anteriorly  between  the  head  of 
the  child  and  the  pelvic  bones,  tender  and  slightly  swollen  *  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  head  has  come  into  the  pelvis  in  an  elongated,  conical  shape, 
hut  that  the  base  remains  above  the  brim ;  that  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
hours  have  elapsed  since  the  rupture  of  the  membranes;  that  the  painsj 
which  have  been  exceedingly  strong,  are  beginning  to  flag,  and  that  other 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  are  appearing; — or  perhaps  that  they  still  continue 
powerful,  hut  that  there  has  supervened  a  violent  local  pain  at  one  particular 

*  Parftg.  1S04,  tran elation.  '  Campbell's  Midfrifery,  p.  24!2, 

'  See  Kftclford*8  Second  Essay  in  Midwifery,  p-  TO,  for  the  aame  opinioQ  ;  aa*l  for  argum^uta 
to  support  it*  See  also  the  reriew  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  British  and  Foreigtt 
Medical  Review,  (October^  1841,  p-  485,)  which  I  have  good  rmson  to  believe  is  by  the  pen  i»f 
ft  l&artied  professor  of  obstetrics,  in  a  celebrated  northern  university-  It  la  there  stuied  par- 
ties lariy  that  this  in^tniment  "  is  more  datigerotts  to  theohiLd,  not  from  the  de^a  of  prfjMur«| 
bat  from  ita  dinctti^n  being  in  the  antero- posterior  axia  of  the  head,^' 
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not  powerful  enough  to  squeeze  the  foetal  skull  through  the  diminished  aper- 
ture;— ^in  which  either  exhaustion  is  approaching,  or  there  exists  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  the  uterus  may  injure  itself  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
expulsive  efforts.  In  such  a  case,  provided  the  os  uteri  is  completely,  or 
almost  fully  opened,  with  the  vagina  and  perineum  sufiSoiently  distensible, 
delivery  may  often  be  accomplished  by  the  long  forceps, — and  thus  the  hor- 
rifying operation,  entailing  the  destruction  of  the  child's  life,  may  be  rendered 
unnecessary. 

Mode  of  application, — The  mode  of  applying  the  instrument  differs  ex- 
ceedingly from  that  adopted  when  the  short  forceps  is  used.  We  do  not 
apply  it  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  the  child's  head,  but  to  the  points  of 
the  pelvis.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  adapt  the  short  forceps 
decidedly  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  the  head,  because  we  introduce  each 
blade  over  an  ear ;  but,  in  using  the  longer  instrument,  we  apply  a  blade 
within  each  ilium.  The  woman,  then,  lying  on  her  left  side,  the  one  blade 
will  be  above,  the  other  below :  and  whether  the  child's  face  be  directed  to- 
wards the  right  or  the  left  side,  one  is  placed  over  the  forehead,  and  the 
other  over  the  occiput ;  or  rather  the  blades  are  found  to  be  applied  some- 
what diagonally,  one  reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, — just  to  the 
superciliary  ridge, — ^and  the  other  exactly  opposite  to  it,  on  one  side  of  the 
occiput.^     (Plate  41). 

To  M.  do  Leurie,  a  French  physician  of  some  eminence,  we  are  indebted 
for  having  first  suggested  the  propriety  of  adapting  the  blades  to  the  fore- 
head and  occiput.  In  a  small  work  on  the  GsBsarean  section,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  forceps  when  the  head  is  detained  above  the  pelvic  brim, 
published  in  1779,  he  strongly  advises  this  method  of  proceeding. 

Two  objections  against  this  mode  were  urged  by  Baudelocque ;  and  the 
merits  of  the  new  suggestion  canvassed  neither  very  fairly  nor  very  temper- 
ately. He  objects,  that  if  the  blades  ^^  be  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis," 
they  must  be  applied  over  the  face  and  occiput,  and  that  there  is  consequently 
great  danger  to  the  infant's  features ; — and  again,  he  argues  that  if  pressure 
be  used  in  that  direction,  the  bulk  of  the  head  cannot  be  diminished  in  the 
lateral  diameter,  (where,  indeed,  such  diminution,  is  required,)  but  its  vridth 
must  actually  be  augmented ;  because  '^  the  head  being  compressed  one  way, 

'  The  first  recommendation  which  Smellie  gave  was,  that  the  blades,  like  those  o^the  com- 
mon instrument,  should  be  adapted  over  the  ears — one  lying  behind  thei  pubes,  and  the  other 
anterior  to  the  sacral  promontory :  and  in  this  recommendation  he  has  been  followed  by  Bums 
(fifth  edition,  p.  441),  Baudelocque  (parag.  1806 — Heath's  translation),  Dewees  (System  of 
Midwifery,  p.  824,)  and  other  practitioners  of  repute ;  though  both  the  latter-named  authors 
prefer  turning,  if  practicable,  to  the  use  of  the  long  forceps.  But  he  advises,  ahso,  **  if  the 
operator  finds  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  jutting  in  so  much  that  the  point  of  the  forceps 
ouiDOt  pass  it,  let  him  try  with  his  hand  to  turn  the  forehead  a  little  backwards,  so  that  one 
ear  wiU  be  towards  the  groin,  and  the  other  towards  the  side  of  that  prominence;  consequently 
there  wiU  be  more  room  for  the  blades  to  pass  along  the  ears ;  but  if  the  forehead  should  re- 
main immoTable,  or,  though  moved,  return  to  its  ^rmer  place,  let  one  blade  be  introduced 
behind  one  ear,  and  its  fellow  brfore  the  other." — (Treatise  on  Midwifery,  vol.  i.  p.  288.)  This 
quotation  from  Smellie  embodies  the  opinion  and  practice  of  his  followers,  and  proves  how 
intimately  versed  that  great  physician  was  with  the  difficulties  sometimes  met  with  in  obstetrio 
surgery.  The  truth  is,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number*  of  oases  under  which  the  long  for 
ceps  becomes  necessary  and  useful,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  blades  over  the  ears,  in  con 
seqaenee  of  this  very  impediment  which  Smellie  has  pointed  out ;  the  extremity  of  that  blade 
which  is  introduced  backwards  impinges  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  neither  force 
nor  address  will  overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  its  progress  upwards.  When  the  pelvis  is 
weU  formed,  indeed,  and  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  (he  long  forceps  originates  in 
any  of  the  accidental  causes  above  named,  it  may  be  very  possible,  and  even  easy,  to  apply 
them  as  Smellie.  Baudelocque,  Bums,  and  Dewees  adrise ;  but  under  a  diminution  of  space  in 
tbe  eoidngate  diameter  at  the  brim,  this  is  very  seldom  practicable. 
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We  are  sotnetimes  told,  that  we  must  never  thint  of  having  recourse  to 
the  long  forceps  until  we  have  ascertained  with  certainty  to  which  side  of 
the  pelvis  the  child's  face  inclmes  ;  hut  this  information,  however  desirable 
it  may  be,  it  is  not  alwaya  possible  to  gain,  even  in  cases  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  instrument :  for  the  head  is  usually  bo  high  that  an  ear  cannot  be  felt 
without  passing  the  hand  into  the  peine,  and  carrying  one  or  more  fingers  into 
the  uterine  cavity — a  measure  which  would  produce  both  much  pain  and  some 
danger :  while,  on  the  other  hand^  from  the  puffy  state  of  the  scalp,  the  fon- 
tanelle  and  limbs  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  can  scarcely  ever  be  distinguished  ; 
BO  that>  —  although  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  process  we  might  have  been 
able  accurately  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  position  of  the  head,  —  when 
called  to  a  case  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  lon^  forceps,  that  knowledge 
18  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  And  fortunately  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  tlie  success  of  our  operation,  that  we  should  positively  fearn  to 
which  side  the  face  is  directed ;  for  when  the  impediment  at  the  brim  ia  Dver- 
come,  the  head  ^ill  generally  of  its  own  accord  turn,  with  the  face  towards 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  without  the  use  of  any  directing  power  on  our 
part ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  follow  it  in  its  natural  inclmation^  without  at- 
tempting to  guide  it,* 

In  making  extraction,  the  same  pendulum4ike  motion  must  be  used  which 
avails  us  with  the  shorter  instrument.  It  must  not  consist  of  a  rapid  suc- 
ceBsion  of  short,  hasty  jerks,  nor  a  strenuous  and  forcible  swing,  but  of  a 
full,  slow,  regular  sweep  from  handle  to  handle,  the  lock  being  kept  back 
towards  the  perineum  as  closely  as  is  consistent  with  its  safety,  while  slight 
traction  is  exerted  downwards* 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  passed  the  contracted  brim,  and  has  become  fully 
lodged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  we  usually  find  that  the  principal  difficulty  has 
vanished  j  and  it  then  becomes  a  question  in  what  way  the  labour  should  be 
terminated — whether  we  should  finish  it  with  the  instruments,  as  first  applied, 
^whether  we  should  take  them  off,  and  leave  the  case  to  be  completed  by 
the  natural  powers, — or  whether,  on  their  removal,  we  should  apply  a  short 
pair  over  the  ears,  and  act  according  to  the  rules  previously  laid  down ;  — 
and  I  think  these  questions  can  he  satisfactorily  answered ;  for  each  mode 
possesses  its  own  advantages,  according  to  the  pecuhar  features  of  every 
case.  If,  then,  the  uterus  be  acting  but  feebly,  either  from  exhaustion  or 
any  other  cause,  while  at  the  same  time  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  of  the 
ordinary  capacity,  and  the  vagina  and  external  parts  are  soft,  flaccid,  and 
distensible,  we  may  terminate  the  labour  at  once  by  continuing  to  extract 
with  these  instruments,  without  changing  their  position,  because  there  is  little 
risk  of  injury  ;  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  case  were  left  to  nature,  much 
time  might  unprofitably  glide  by,  before  its  completion.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pains  are  still  strong,  while  the  externa!  parts  continue  rigid,  the  outlet 
of  the  pelvis  being  well  formed,  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  instru- 
ments, and  to  trust  the  conclusion  of  the  labour  to  nature's  unaided  efforts. 
But  should  the  inferior  aperture  partake  of  the  distortion,  whether  rigidity 
of  the  soft  parts  exist  or  not,  we  might  then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
strument,  apply  the  short  forceps  over  the  ears,  and  cautiously  and  tenderly 
terminate  the  case  through  their  agency :  and  I  give  this  latter  recommen- 

*  Id  plMe  41,  the  long  forceps  is  Teprcpented  as  applied  vlipn  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
h^ad  is  nboTe  the  bHtn  of  the  peWifl^  the  faee  being  tiituated  towfirda  th«  right  Bacro-ilme  pjb- 
chatidroeie;  oti«  blade  is  adapted  ot«i-  tb^  right  brow,  nod  the  other  over  the  left  eidc  or  the 
oceiptit.  The  head  h  pictured  as  verj  much  elongated^  confequeat  on  the  proeifiure  ii  has 
11)  ffered 
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dation  because  of  the  probability  that  nature  will  not  herself  complete  the 
delivery,  and  because  the  short  forceps  are  much  less  likely  to  bruise  or  lace- 
rate, being  applied  over  the  side  of  the  head,  than  the  long,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  occiput  and  brow. 

Cautions.  —  There  are  some  cautions  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  long 
forceps,  from  which  the  shorter  kind  are  exempt.  They  principally  are, 
First — That  we  should  not  apply  them  in  a  case  where  great  distortion  ex- 
ists. It  has  been  already  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  more  than  once, 
that,  unless  the  pelvis  possess,  in  its  conjugate  diameter,  three  inches  of  clear 
available  space,  we  cannot  expect  a  full-grown,  well-ossified  head  to  pass  en- 
tire ;  and  through  such  a  diminished  aperture  we  are  not  to  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  extract  it  by  the  forceps.  Burns,^  indeed,  fixes  the  limit  of 
the  deformity  which  would  indicate  the  use  of  the  long  forceps  at  that 
space.  Davis,^  from  the  observations  he  has  given  us,  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  rather  more  was  generally  required  than  that  which  Burns  speci- 
fies ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  unless  the  pelvis  measures  at  least 
three  inches  and  a  quarter,  we  shall  generally  be  foiled  m  our  attempts  at 
delivery  ;^-or,  at  least,  be  disappointed  in  our  hope  of  extracting  the  child 
living. 

Secondly. — In  introducing  each  blade,  we  must  be  particularly  careful  that 
the  point  slides  within  the  os  uteri,  and  does  not  run  up  between  the  vagina 
and  the  neck  of  the  womb,  lest  we  should  bruise  or  lacerate  that  organ  at  its 
junction  with  the  vagina ;  and  especially,  lest,  in  attempting  to  lock  the 
blades,  we  should  pinch  its  structure  between  their  extremities  and  the  child's 
head.  This  mischance  cannot  happen  with  the  short  forceps,  because  the  os 
uteri  must  be  entirely  dilated  before  their  application ;  and,  when  the  longer 
pair  is  used,  may  be  avoided  by  taking  care  that  the  point  is  constantly  kept 
in  contact  with  the  foetal  cranium,  guided  by  two  fingers  previously  inserted. 

Thirdly. — That  we  should  not  employ  any  strenuous  endeavours  for  effect- 
ing delivery,  nor  work  with  them  for  too  long  a  period  continuously.  The 
longer  the  instrument,  the  greater  leverage  we  possess  ;  and  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  each  increase  of  leverage  augments  our  power :  we  are  not  only, 
therefore,  liable  to  use  too  much  exertion,  but  we  run  the  risk  of  making 
pressure  upon  structures  less  capable  of  sustaining  it  uninjured,  than  when 
we  employ  the  short  forceps.  Unless,  then,  a  decided  advance  be  evident 
after  a  few  minutes'  well-directed  efforts,  we  should  desist  from  renewing  our 
attempts;  and  we  must  judge  of  the  progress  we  are  making,  by  examining 
after  each  backward  and  forward  movement  of  the  instrument.  We  must 
most  scrupulously  avoid  using  forcible  means.  Force^  indeed,  is  a  word 
which  should  be  expunged  from  the  vocabulary  of  obstetrical  phrases. 

Fourthly. — We  must  be  guarded  in  our  promises  regarding  terminating 
the  labour  by  the  means  we  are  about  to  resort  to ;  because  it  is  impossible 
that  we  can  measure  the  head  accurately  while  its  base  remains  above  the 
brim,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  we  should  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  degree  of  ossification  it  has  acquired,  and  of  its  compressibility.  In 
all  these  points  we  may  be  deceived,  although  we  may  have  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  greatest  nicety ;  and  while 
Bach  chances  of  deception  exist,  we  must  be  most  cautious  not  to  add  disap- 
pointment to  suffering.  I  have  myself,  in  some  instances,  been  foiled  m 
attempting  to  extract  the  head  entire  through  a  narrowed  aperture,  even 
although  the  instrument  had  fully  embraced  the  head,  and  have  been  obliged, 

'  Op.  oit  p.  440.  *  Opermt.  Mid.  p.  280. 
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eventualljj  to  resort  to  tho  perforator.  I  always  feel  more  satisfied,  how*  J 
ever,  in  les&cning  the  head  after  having  made  these  attemptSj  because  I  havs  ' 
good  reason  to  think  that  nature  unassisted  would  seldom  be  able  to  expel  a 
child  through  a  pelvis  of  such  small  dimenaions,  as  would  not  admit  its  pas- 
sage by  the  aid  of  the  long  forceps; — provided,  in  other  reipecta,  the  case 
was  fitted  for  the  employment  of  that  instrument.  I  would  advise  the 
operator  then,  before  proceeding  to  act,  not  to  make  a  promise  of  delivery, 
but  merely  to  state  that  he  is  about  to  do  something  which  will  most  proba- 
bly relieve  the  patient  materially,  and  that,  perhaps^  be  may  at  once  termi- 
nate the  labour- 
After  all  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  must  not  close  my  reinarVs  without 
coinciding  in  opinion  with  Prefessor  Davis,  that  the  instrument,  althoogh 
very  powerful  and  valuable,  is  at  the  same  time  very  dangerous  in  its  use ; 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  except  by  those  who  have  acquired  some 
proficiency  in  obstetric  operations ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  had  recourse  to  more 
as  an  experimental  measure  for  superseding  the  necessity  of  destroying  the 
child,  than  as  one  of  the  common  resources  of  our  art.* 

[There  is  no  portion  of  obstetrics  in  which  the  disparity  of  practice  among 
British,  Continental,  and  American  practitioners,  strikes  us  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  employment  of  the  forceps.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  says  :  ''  In  England 
there  are  few  practitioners  of  judgment  and  experience,  who  have  recourse 
to  the  forcepsj  or  who  employ  it  before  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  fully 
dikted,  and  the  head  of  the  child  has  descended  so  low  into  the  pelvis  as  to 
make  an  ear  to  be  felt,"  Cousequentlyj  when  the  uterine  powers  fail  to 
cause  the  head  to  descend  so  low  as  to  enable  us  to  feel  an  ear,  perforation 
must  be  resorted  to.  An  appeal  to  the  English  records  confirms  the  correct- 
ness of  the  deduction.^  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  the  forceps  are  applied  once 
in  617  cases,  and  craniotomy  is  resorted  to  once  in  141  cases.  In  Germany, 
forceps  are  used  once  in  every  7  cases,  craniotomy  once  in  2093  cases. 
In  France,  the  forceps  are  employed  once  in  293  cases,  craniotomy  once  in 
1854  cases-^  We  have  not  sufficient  obstetrical  records  in  this  country  to 
make  a  positive  average,  but  we  believe  that  we  occupy  the  Juste  milieu 
between  the  French  and  Germans.  This  great  difference  in  the  application 
of  the  forceps  is  a  significant  fact,  which  we  should  not  lose  sieht  of,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  indicate  most  conclusively  that,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in 
the  mechanical  properties  of  these  instruments,  or  to  a  want  of  proper  rules 
as  to  their  employment,  the  British  practitioners  have  recourse  to  a  most 
dreadful  operation  on  occasions  when,  on  the  continent  and  in  this  conn  try, 
a  different  mode  of  procedure  would  obviate  its  necessity ^  and  save  human 
Hfe. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  English  or  any  other  forceps  for 
the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  the  liead  has  passed  throngh  the 
upper  strait ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  they  are  as  capable  of  application 
as  the  long  forceps,  before  the  head  has  advanced  thus  far. 

The  short  forceps  can  only  be  apphed  in  cases  in  which  the  head  ha& 
fully  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  both  on  account  of  their  size  and  a  want  of 
proper  curvature  adapting  them  to  the  different  planes  through  which  the 
child  must  pass*  The  latter  objection  has  been  obviated  by  the  improvement 
effected  in  the  short  forceps  by  Dr.  Davis,  by  which  they  are  adapted,  so  far  as 
regards  their  curve,  to  any  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.    These  forceps 

■  Obstetric  Mfidicine,  pp.  1132  and  1139. 

*  A  CT>iaparative  liew  of  the  frequency  of  forceps  And  cnniotoiiij  cases  in  eUfen  Ijin^jii 
>»<ispvtiils. 
'  iJLurchiU^a  Midwifery. — American  Edition. 
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have  been  adopted  bj  Prof.  Meigs,  and,  witb  tbe  weight  of  his  experience  in 
their  fiivor,  it  would  almost  seem  presumptnous  to  take  exception  to  them. 
We  donbt  not  that  in  such  skilful  hands,  the  Davis  forceps  may  be  employed 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases ;  but  it  seems  to  us  of  paramount  importance  in 
obstetrical  surgery  to  simplify  our  instruments,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  combine  in  one  all  those  mechanical  properties  requisite  for  a 
speedy  and  safe  delivery  of  the  foetus  from  any  portion  of  the  pelvis.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that,  as  habit  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  is  all-important, 
the  practitioner  will  sooner  become  accustomed  to  forceps  which  he  can 
employ  on  all  occasions,  than  when  he  is  obliged  to  vary  his  instrument  con- 
tinually. The  long  forceps  can  always  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the 
pelvis.  Their  leverage  is  greater  —  hence,  all  the  force  which  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  employ,  can  be  exerted  by  them.  There  may  be  presentations, 
positions  and  locations  of  the  head  where,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  English 
forceps  and  the  greater  breadth  of  their  blades,  their  employment  might  be 
prevented.  Every  accoucheur  of  any  eminence,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  has  deemed  it  essential  to  his  reputation  to  improve  this  instrument; 
and  accordingly,  there  are  as  many  forms  of  forceps  as  there  are  opinions 
about  the  peculiarity  of  their  mechanism  among  the  various  practitioners. 

The  forceps  in  most  general  use  in  this  country  is  that  modified  by  Prof. 
Hodge,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  long 
French  forceps,  but  may  be  well  termed  the  "  eclectic,"  combining  as  much 
as  possible  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  English,  German,  and  French 
instruments. 

According  to  Prof.  Hodge,  the  advantages  of  the  French  or  long  forceps 
are :  1st.  Any  operation  pertaining  to  this  instrument  can  be  performed  by 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  vary  the  form,  structure,  or  size  of  the 
instrument,  whatever  may  be  the  presentation  of  the  head,  its  position,  or  its 
location.  2d.  By  them  sufficient  power  can  be  applied  in  cases  of  necessity, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  short  forceps.  Their  leverage  is  greater.  3d. 
The  narrowness  of  the  blades,  which,  without  detracting  from  the  utility  of 
the  instrument,  will  allow  of  their  application  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  even 
in  oblique  and  transverse  positions. 

The  following  constitute  the  advantages  of  Prof.  Hodge*s  over  the  French 
forceps :  — 

1.  The  weight  of  the  instrument  has  been  diminished  from  twenty  ounces 
avoirdupois  to  seventeen  ounces. 

2.  The  pelvic  curve  has  been  slightly  increased,  so  that  the  perineum  may 
jot  be  dangerously  pressed  upon  when  the  blades  are  in  the  axis  of  the 
superior  strait.  To  counteract  any  loss  of  power  which  may  ensue  from  the 
increased  curvature,  there  is  an  angular  bend  in  the  handles,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  that  the  direct  line  of  traction  may  be  preserved. 

8.  The  shanks  are  nearly  parallel  until  they  approach  the  head  of  the 
child,  when  a  more  rapid  curvature  takes  place  than  in  the  Levret  forceps. 

4.  The  proper  blades  of  the  instrument,  from  the  snanks  to  the  extremi- 
ties, are  nearly  of  the  same  breadth  throughout. 

5.  The  advantages  are  a  more  secure  hold  of  the  head,  especially  allowing 
larger  fenestrse,  so  that  the  parietal  protuberances  may  project  into  the 
openings,  and  no  space  be  occupied  by  the  blades  when  properly  applied. 

6.  The  cephalic  surface  of  the  blade  is  concave,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
convexity  of  the  head,  —  hence  no  edges  touch  the  scalp,  and  there  is  no 
wounding  of  tissues  even  under  great  compression. 

7.  The  very  curious  and  scientific  mode  of  locking  the  blades,  as  in  the 


Germaii  or  SieboM'a  forceps,  by  means  of  a  cervical  pirot,  and  the  corre- 
sponding  oblique  cervical  opening  for  its  reception,  is  adopted j  by  which  all 
the  facilities  of  the  English  junction  are  enjoyedj  and  the  security  and  firm- 
ness of  the  French  joint  are  maintained. 

The  eclectic  forceps  weigh  one  pound  and  one  ounce,  being  nine  oimces 
lighter  than  the  French. 


The  whole  length  of  the  instrament,  in  a  direct  line  from  5  to  a,  is  16 
inches.  From  the  joint  a  to  extremity  i,  the  length  of  the  handles  is  6-8. 
From  a  to  (?  (?,  extremities  of  the  blades,  9*5  in  a  direct  line*  From  a  to  d^ 
length  of  parietal  shanks,  is  3*5.  From  d  to  e,  the  proper  bladee,  in  a  direct 
line  is  6  inches*  From  c  Cy  the  extremities,  to  ef^  the  greatest  breadth,  3*7 
inches*  The  separation  between  the  points  c  c,  when  the  handles  are  in 
contact,  is  '5  of  an  inch.  From  c  to  /,  the  greatest  breadth  when  the 
handles  touch,  is  2-5;  when  the  separation  at  efk  3*5j  the  points  e  c  are 
separated  to  2  inches. 

The  breadth  of  the  blade  is  I'S,  slightly  tapering  to  1"7  near  ec^  the 
extremities*  The  breadth  of  the  fenestra  ie  1*1 ;  the  thickness  of  the  blade 
is  '2  of  an  inch. 

The  perpendicular  elevation  of  the  points  c  e^  when  the  instrument  is  on  a 
horizontal  aurfacCj  is  3 "4  incbeSj  which  indicates  the  degree  of  curvature  of 
the  blades. 

The  elevation  of  the  handles  near  the  joint,  above  the  same  horizontal 
line,  is  1*3  (including  the  thickness  of  the  blades)^  which  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  angular  bend  in  the  handles. 

The  great  object  of  the  forceps,  according  to  Prof.  Hodge,  is  **  to  extract 
the  head  of  the  foetus  from  the  mother's  organs  in  suitable  cases,  without 
injury  to  the  mother  or  the  child,"  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  form 
of  the  instrument  used,  it  acts  undoubtedly  aa  &  lever  and  tractor* 


B^x  upon  which  novelty  and  presumption  seem  always  to  exert  a  peculiar 
fa8cii»atton,  crowd  around  them  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 

To  ohviate  such  a  tendency,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  have  certain  car- 
dinal rules  for  the  employment  of  the  forceps;  hased  upon  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  good^  the  skilful,  and  the  learned  members  of  the 
profession, 

We  have  collated  the  following  rules  from  the  best  authorities  abroad  and 
at  home ;  and  they  seem  to  ua  to  embody,  in  a  succinct  form,  al)  the  important 
points  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  forceps. 

The  following  should  be  our  objects  in  resorting  to  the  instruments : — 
lat.  To  supply  the  want  of  uterine  power  in  effecting  the  delivery  of  the 
child, 

2d,  To  hasten  the  delivery  where  there  exist  dangerous  symptoms  to  the 
mother,  either  from  too  protracted  labour,  or  from  convulsions,  haemorrhage^ 
exhaustion,  or  from  too  great  a  resistance  of  the  perineal  tissues, 

3d.  To  aid  in  the  delivery  where  there  exists  a  malposition  of  the  fcetus, 
either  at  the  superior  strait,  or  in  the  excavation, 

4th,  To  assist  the  delivery  where  there  exists  a  slight  deficiency  of  space 
at  the  superior  or  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  By  acting  judiciously  in 
these  cases,  we  may  avoid  the  use  of  the  perforator. 

The  application  of  the  forceps  is  inadmissible  where  the  oa  uteri  and  the 
other  soft  parts  remain  rigid  and  undilatahle ;  where  the  cord  is  too  short, 
or  twisted  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  where  there  is  a  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  head  and  the  pelvis. 

In  the  application  of  the  forceps  we  should  he  guided  by  the  following 
rules : — 

1,  Frevious  to  applying  the  instruments,  the  female  should,  whenever 
possible,  ba  apprised  of  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  operation ;  and 
the  consent  of  herself  and  husband  should  be  obtained. 

2.  The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  her  back  exactly  in  the  position  for 
turning,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  should  be  emptied  of  their  contents^  if 
necessary, 

3,  The  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  exact  position 
of  the  presenting  part,  should  always  he  ascertained.  Under  no  cireum- 
Btances  should  the  forceps  be  inserted  within  the  os  uteri.  Their  application 
should  be  delayed  until  the  circle  of  the  oa  has  risen  above  the  parietal  pr«>- 
tuberance, 

4.  The  instrumenta  should  be  washed  in  warm  water,  with  the  dauhle 
object  of  iuE^uring  their  cleanliness  and  of  bringing  them  to  a  temperature 
congenial  to  the  female.  At  the  same  time,  the  external  portion  of  the 
blsdes  should  be  anointed, 

5»  The  concave  surface  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  should  be  applied, 
whenever  practicable,  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  occipito-mental  diameter, 

6.  The  forceps  should  always  be  applied  to  the  head;  either  where  it  ia 
an  original  cephalic  presentation,  or  where  the  head  remains  in  the  pelvis 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  body, 

7,  The  male  or  pivot-blade  is  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  always  to 
be  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.     The  reverse  for  the  female  blade. 

8,  The  blades  should  always  be  introduced  during  the  absence  of  uterine 
pains, 

9.  The  hand  which  is  not  employed  in  holding  the  blade  should  always  be 
introduced  into  the  pelvis,  and  serve  as  a  director  for  the  entrance  of  the 
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instrument ;  care  being  taken  to  Insinuate  the  hand  between  the  foetal  head 
and  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being 
grasped  by  the  blade. 

10.  No  force  should  be  used  in  introducing  the  blades,  such  as  pushing 
them  up  into  the  proper  place ;  for  at  times  the  maternal  tissues,  or  the  scalp 
or  ear  of  the  child,  prevent  their  easy  entrance ;  and  unless  a  careful  manipu- 
lation is  used,  these  may  be  lacerated.  If,  when  applied,  the  forceps  do 
not  lock  easily,  they  must  be  withdrawn  and  reapplied.  "Arte  non  vi'* 
should  be  the  guiding  maxim  in  all  instrumental  deliveries. 

11.  Slight  compression  must  be  made  previous  to  traction,  so  as  to  cause 
the  instruments  to  grasp  the  foetal  head  firmly,  and  also  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  any  portion  of  the  maternal  tissues  be 'included  within  the  grasp  of  the 
forceps.  The  compression  should  always  be  such  as  to  allow  of  immediate 
relaxation  between  each  uterine  pain.  The  handles  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  tied. 

12.  Traction  should  always  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  that 
part  of  the  pelvic  and  perineal  curve  through  which  the  head  is  passing ;  the 
traction  efforts  should  have  a  pendulum-like  motion,  being  made  from  side  to 
aide,  by  which  means  each  blade  of  the  forceps  is  converted  into  a  lever. 
When  uterine  pains  exist,  we  should  always  take  advantage  of  them  to  aid  us 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  Should  there  be  no  labour  pains,  we  must 
imitate  the  operations  of  nature.  In  natural  labour,  there  are  intervals  of 
rest ;  in  artificial  labour,  there  ought  to  be  the  same ;  they  are  required, 
both  for  the  physical  and  moral  relief  of  the  patient,  and  they  moreover 
prevent  the  fatal  asphyxia  of  the  foetus,  which  a  too  protracted  compres- 
aion  would  have  a  tendency  to  induce.  During  instrumental  delivery,  the 
different  stages  of  the  mechanism  of  labour  must  be  attended  to ;  hence  we 
must  see  that  the  head  rotates  in  its  proper  position,  and  that  extension  or 
increased  flexion  takes  place  as  the  particular  case  may  require. 

18.  If  pains  continue  until  the  head  has  passed  through  the  inferior  strait 
or  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  our  traction  may  be  suspended,  in  order  to  allow  the 
delivery  to  be  accomplished,  if  possible,  by  natural  means.  We  will  thus 
encourage  the  normal  uterine  contractions,  and  obviate  the  tendency  to 
inertia  of  the  uterus  and  consequent  floo(Ungs.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  instruments  are  not  to  be  removed,  but  merely  the  trac- 
tion suspended ;  so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  their  reapplication, 
should  the  natural  expulsive  efforts  cease  before  delivery  has  been  effected. 

14.  The  handles  of  the  forceps  are  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand  being  placed  in  front  of  the  joint  or  lock,  to  assist 
in  the  traction,  while  the  index  finger  is  to  be  pressed  against  the  child's  head, 
and  always  retained  in  contact  with  it,  during  the  extractive  effort.  While 
the  finger  remains  in  contact  with  the  head,  there  is  no  slipping  of  the  in- 
Btrument ;  but  if  it  leaves  it,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  blades  are  slipping 
off  the  head.  Should  this  caution  be  overlooked,  the  forceps  may  suddenly 
slip  off  during  a  strong  traction  effort,  and  lacerate  the  maternal  and  foetal 
tissues  in  a  most  frightful  manner.  As  the  head  passes  over  the  perineum,* 
the  latter,  as  in  ordinary  labours,  must  be  carefully  supported. 

Guided  then  by  such  laws,  should  any  untoward  accident  occur,  the  prac- 
titioner can  console  himself  with  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  of  a 
skilful  and  faithful  compliance  with  his  professional  obligations.  Should  he, 
however,  gratuitously  infringe  upon  them,  he  will  sooner  or  later  meet  with 
that  fate  which  ever  awaits  ignorance  and  arrogance.     The  glittering  exte- 
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rior  of  dishonourable  snecess,  so  often  refleetmg  the  images  of  prond  trinmpli 
to  the  eyes  of  the  mnltitnde,  will  be  fonnd  a  mere  tinsel  oover  to  sdf-va- 
proach  and  conscious  degradation.] 


ORANIOTOMT. 

Of  all  instmmental  operations  in  obstetric  surgery,  the  perforation  of  tlio 
skull,  and  extraction  of  the  mutilated  foetus,  is  the  easiest  which  oonld  te 
undertaken  for  delivery  in  any  case  of  impacted  head ;  and  much  do  I  fear, 
that  to  the  facility  with  which  this  operation  can  be  accomplished,  h^Te  been 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  childfenJ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  in  surgery,  whenever  necessitr  compels  Qt 
to  perform  an  apparently  cruel  operation,  that  the  horror  which  the  simjAe 
and  bare  mention  of  that  act  would  inspire  mi^ht  be  smothered  and  ab- 
sorbed, as  it  were,  by  the  sonorous  and  classical  title  which  it  bears ;  but  Ij 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  —  under  whatever  high-sounding  appellation  it  is 
disguised,  —  we  cannot  alter  or  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  opmition  oonaisti 
in  plunging  an  iron  instrument  into  the  centre  of  the  skull  of  a  human  bein^ 
probably  at  that  moment  living,  and  extracting  it  after  this  mutilation  haa 
been  practised.^ 

Some,  indeed,  horrified  at  this  arbitrary  destruction  of  foetal  existence^ 
have  laudably  contended  that  the  proceeding  is  not  Justified  unless  the  diild 
be  dead :  they  argue,  and  with  truth,  that  human  life  is  held  at  the  will  of 
one  Supreme  Being  alone,  —  and  that,  unless  forfeited  to  the  laws,  to  no 
human  hand  is  delegated  the  power  of  destroying  it.  Strong  and  valid 
would  these  objections  be,  if  once  the  operation  were  perform^  wantonly, 
or  without  ^ave  and  deep  consideration ;  but  it  is  never  had  recourse  to 
except  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life,  or  preventing  future  miseiy.  Did  the 
mother  perish,  the  foetus  within  her  must  perish  likewise ;  and  m  this  coon- 
try,  we  consider  the  mother's  life  as  paramount ; — ^nay,  more,  we  think  our- 
selves warranted  in  sacrificing  the  infant,  if  that  be  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve her  person  from  those  dreadful  lesions  of  sloughing  and  laceration, 
which,  if  they  took  place,  must — ^though  they  did  not  terminate  in  death— 
render  her  future  existence  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  wretchedness. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  arguments  sufficiently  strong  and  numerous  to  ios- 
tify  our  practice.  These  are,  perhaps,  more  the  province  of  the  philanthro- 
pist or  medical  jurist,  than  the  practical  surgeon :  but  I  may  remark  that 
the  mother  is  bound  to  the  world  by  many  social,  moral,  and  religious  ties: 
she  has  shared  the  enjoyments,  as  well  as  the  cares  of  life ;  she  has  her  feel- 
ings and  affections,  her  fears  and  her  hopes ;  she  is  dependent  on  others,  and 
others  are  dependent  on  her :  when  she  dies,  there  is  left  a  blank,  whidh,  to 
some  surviving,  never  can  be  filled.     Not  so,  however,  with  the  unborn 

*  This  operation  has  been  described  under  various  terms — embryulcia  and  embrycosia,  which 

have  been  by  different  authorities  derived  from  t/tppvov  and  cA^w,  iraho — or  tXam,  abigo — or  Bimm^ 

•  frango ;  embryotomy,  from  tit^pvov,  fatus ;  kephalotomy,  from  cc^aXi?,  caput ;  and  craniotomy^ 

from  Kpaviov^  calvariay  and  re^ivw,  aeco.     The  latter  term  is,  I  think,  in  most  common  use,  and 

is  the  one  which  I  shall  adopt. 

'  In  the  whole  range  of  surgery,  this  is  the  only  operation  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Britiith  Profession,  which  is  undertaken  with  the  avowed  intention  of  destroying  life;  if  wo 
except  those  very  rare  cases  where  early  abortion  may  be  determined  upon,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  too  small  a  pelvis  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  child  sufficiently  perfected 
in  utero  to  sustain  an  independent  existence ;  or  of  some  irritation  dependent  on  pregnane/, 
Khich  brings  the  woman's  life  into  present,  imminent  jeopardy. 
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infant.  Although,  in  dying,  some  personal  pain  may  he  experienced,  yet 
the  agony  of  mind  it  cannot  suffer :  it  has  no  affections,  no  dependents ;  its 
existence  centres  almost  exclusively  in  itself; — except  to  its  nearest  relatives, 
then,  its  death  cannot  be  greatly  felt.  And,  notwithstanding  we  cannot 
estimate  life  relatively,  as  we  can  any  other  possession,  —  since,  with  our 
limited  comprehensions,  death  is  shrunk  from  as  the  worst  evil  that  can  befal 
humanity, — yet  we  are  surely  justified,  in  a  political,  if  not  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  in  preferring  the  preservation  of  the  strong  to  the 
weak,  the  healthy  to  the  diseased,  and  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  the  unborn  foetus,  provided  one  or  other  must  in 
all  probability  be  sacrificed.  From  these  considerations  we 
prefer,  whenever  we  have  a  choice,  the  mother*s  safety  to 
the  infant's  life ;  yet  I  would  entreat  the  young  surgeon,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  to  think  long  and  much — carefully,  de- 
liberately, and  dispassionately — before  he  has  recourse  to  so 
dreadful  an  expedient  as  is  offered  by  craniotomy.' 

Instruments  employed,  —  Few  and  simple  are  the  means 
required  for  this  dire,  this  terrible,  this  destructive  and 
heart-rending  operation ;  the  perforator  or  the  scissors,  the 
blunt  hook  of  different  sizes,  the  crotchet  or  sharp  hook,  the 
craniotomy  forceps,  and  perhaps  the  osteotomist,  and  bone 
forceps,  are  all  the  implements  necessary.  Our  instruments, 
therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  —  the  one  to  per- 
forate the  skull,  and  the  other  to  extract,  after  the.  neces- 
Bary  diminution  in  bulk  is  effected. 

Perforator, — Den  man's  perforator  is  about  twelve  inches 
in  length :  it  has  a  sharp  point,  and  two  sharp  external 
edges,  from  the  point  to  the  shoulder  or  rest ;  but  the  inter- 
nal sorface  is  blunt ;  it  opens  with  a  joint  like  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, and  has  a  rest  about  an  inch  from  the  extremity,  to 
prevent  its  penetrating  beyond  a  certain  distance  into  the 
skull.  I  prefer  Smellie's  scissors,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  having  a 
cutting  edge  both  externally  and  within,  because  they  are  useful  also  to 
perforate  the  chest  in  cases  of  impacted  transverse  presentations,  as  well  as 
for  the  operation  of  craniotomy.  In  choosing  a  perforator,  we  should  be 
particular  about  its  length ;  that  it  is  made  sufiiciently  strong  not  to  bend 
under  use ;  that  the  shank  of  the  blades  should  not  fit  close  at  their  junc- 

*  Most  of  the  Continental,  and  some  of  the  American,  practitioners,  even  now  contend  that 
eraniotomj  never  should  be  performed  unless  there  are  positive  indications  present  of  the 
child's  death.  Thus,  Velpeau —  "L'embryotomie  n'est  plus  admise,  que  dans  le  cas  oil  tout 
anoonce  que  le  foetus  est  mort,  ou  ne  pent  yivre." — (Edit  Brux.  p.  444.)  And  Dug4s  says  — 
**  Le  crotchet  aigu  ne  pent  etre  appliqu^  que  sur  un  enfant  indubitablement  mort  Cette  ope- 
ration ne  convient  que  quand  on  h.  la  certitude  de  la  mort  de  Tenfant." — (Manuel  d'Acoouoh., 
1840,  pp.  276—278.)  Baudelocque,  too,  has  this  passage,  in  speaking  of  craniotomy — **Riea 
Be  laaroit  ezcuser  le  practicien,  qui  se  comporteroit  ainsi,  sans  avoir  auparavant  la  certitude 
de  U  mort  de  I'enfant  —  (Parag.  1998.)  These  sentiments  are  adopted  by  the  German  and 
Italian  physicians ;  but  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  British  practice.  They  perfectly 
coincide,  however,  with  the  feeling  expressed  in  thelanswer  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
1688,  to  the  question.  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  destroy  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
mother:  **  Nous  sommes  d'avis  que  si  Ton  ne  peut  tirer  Tenfant  sans  le  tuer,  Ton  ne  pent 
fans  p^ch€  mortel  le  tirer:"  for  which  they  quote,  as  their  authority,  the  maxim  of 
8t.  Ambrose  —  **Si  alteri  subvenire  non  potest  nisi  alter  Isedatur,  commoidius  est  neutrum 
Juvare/'  (See  Daventer,  Paris,  4to.  1784,  p.  866.)  In  1765,  however,  the  same  tribunal 
ruled  that  it  was  lawful  to  baptiie  children  in  utero  by  means  of  injection ;  thus  removing  one 
of  the  oljections  to  craniotomy  in  force  in  Roman  Catholic  countries:  vii.,  that  the  child 
would  necessarily  perish  eternally,  unless  that  rite  had  been  administered,  but  leaving  the  i 
qaestion  undecided.     '^8ee  Astruc.  Trans.  1767,  p.  217.) 


A  ftont  view  of 
Smellie's  SdMorp,  and 
Mde  view  of  the  point 
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tioD,  lest  they  ehould  pmcli  the  vagina  when  f?hut;  that  there  should  be 
sharp  edge  about  the  joints  but  that  the  limba  should  be  in  everj  part 
stnoothed  round,  and  that  the  point  flhould  he  slightly  curved** 

Crotchet  —  The  crotchet,  or  sharp  hook,  is  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  child's  head  after  it  has  been  opened,  and  m  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 


m 

no    ^H 

art    ^ 


% 


r^ 


CnttcheL 


Stunt  hook. 


Cmnlfllomj  FortvTi)^;  the  flrnct  cot  npnamti  lb«  cn^ 
blnde  wllh  ibdetiUtkini  to  TKsedfm  tbe  t««Cb  of  tli* 


beak.  The  point  should  not  be  very  sharp,  lest  it  tear  too  easily  through 
the  bones,  and  injure  the  woman's  atructurea,  or  run  into  our  own  fingers ; 
nor  too  blunt,  lest  it  should  not  retain  its  hold.  Simple  as  this  instrument 
appears,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  ohatetric  appliances  to  pro- 
cure good ;  for  the  leaat  variation  in  the  aharpueea  of  iia  extremity  makes  a 
considerable  difference  in  ita  value* 

Blunt  hook^  —  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  two  or 
three  blunt  hooks,  of  different  sizes :  they  are  also  used  as  extractive  powers, 
and  may  sometimes  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  crotchet,  or  be  emptoved. 
instead  of  that  instrument,  if  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  too  much  loosened 
by  putrefaction  from  their  membranous  attachments  to  afford  a  purchase  U^ 


*  Dr.  Wallace  Jobneoti  udded  tbia  curre  to  the  extremity  of  the  perforator:  it  does  not  to- 
CT^nso  the  Talue  of  the  ingtrmneni,  aa  far  as  making  the  inoision  ts  ooucersed* — its  oalj  o1^4 
is  the  prtsermtioti  of  our  own  fini;ers  from  injury ;  for*  as  the  in^traroest  la  guided  up  lo 
d«9Cini;^tion  along  the  groove  hctween  two  of  the  fingers,  if  the  point  were  ^oite  strmii^fat 
fthould  run  th«  rink  of  Uceratiag  them ;  aod  as  this  foriii  by  eo  menQS  detrftoli  l^rom  ii 
f^lnew^  it  ii  aa  weU  to  adopt  it. 
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the  crotchet :  in  such  a  case,  the  extremity  of  the  hook  may  perhaps  he  fixed 
in  the  foramen  magnam,  or  behind  an  orbit. 

Craniotomy  forceps. — Another  extracting  instrument,  much  in  use  in  the 
present  day,  is  the  craniotomy  forceps.  This  is  formed  (see  p.  298)  of  two 
separate  blades,  which  are  joined,  after  their  application,  by  a  double  groove 
similar  to  that  of  the  forceps :  one  of  them  passes  within  the  skull,  and,  being 
furnished  with  teeth,  perforates  the  bone ;  while  the  other  is  introduced  exter- 
nally to  the  cranium,  and  possesses  indentations  or  cavities,  into  which  the 
teetn  of  the  first  blade  are  received.  When  properly  fixed,  the  extremities 
of  the  handles  are  to  be  bound  firmly  together  by  a  ligature,  and  steady 
traction  applied :  if  the  bones  are  very  strong,  and  the  diminution  of  space 
but  small,  this  instrument  is  most  powerful  and  highly  useful ;  but  if  the 
bones  are  weak,  and  easily  give  way,  I  cannot  help  considering  it  a  more 
dangerous  instrument  even  than  the  common  crotchet ;  for,  while  the  crotchet 
is  fixed  within  the  skull,  the  finger  is  applied  exactly  opposite  to  it  exter- 
nally (plate  43);  and  if  the  point  perforates  the  bone,  or  slips  away  from  its 
attachment,  it  cannot  injure  the  os  uteri  or  vagina,  as  it  must  necessarily 
come  against  our  finger.  But  when  the  craniotomy  forceps  are  employed 
(plate  44,  fig.  1 '),  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  the  structures  from  laceration 
in  the  same  manner :  their  teeth  are  certainly  well  sheathed  by  the  antago- 
nist blade ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  perforations  which  they  make  in  the 
bone,  its  structure  is  so  weakened  that  it  easily  gives  way ;  and  the  instru- 
ment loses  its  hold,  and  breaks  suddenly  out,  bringing  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  skull,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  scalp  also.  This  accident  would  indeed 
be  of  little  consequence,  no  other  inconvenience  being  suffered  except  the 
km  of  the  purchase,  —  if  the  whole  of  the  bone  that  comes  away  were 
always  either  covered  by  the  scalp,  or  sheathed  by  the  instrument  itself: 
but  this  I  have  found  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  the  irregular,  jagged  edges 
of  the  torn  bone  project  beyond  the  margin  of  the  blades,  and — in  its  rapid 
passage  through  the  vagina,  as  the  instrument  breaks  from  its  hold  —  they 
are  very  likely  to  tear  that  organ,  as  well  as  the  external  parts.  For  these 
reasons  I  prefer  employing  the  crotchet,  although  I  always  carry  with  me  the 
craniotomy  forceps  also.^ 

Otteotomist  —  This  instrument  is  intended  to  break  up  the  bones  of  the 
child's  head,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator 
to  extract  the  foetus  through  a  very  narrow  pelvis,  and  thus  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Caesarean  operation.     (See  fig.  p.  300.) 

It  cannot  be  requisite  to  give  a  delineation  of  the  bone  forceps;  for  any 
common  pair  of  hinged  surgical  forceps,  provided  they  are  strong  enough, 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  removing  the  portions  of  bone,  broken  from  the 
skull  by  the  crotchet,  or  craniotomy  forceps. 

Cases  in  which  Craniotomy  is  required.  —  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  that 
although  on  some  occasions  we  may  feel  justified  in  having  recourse  to  harm- 
less means  for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  before  exhaustion  has  proceeded  to 

'  To  give  a  fuU  Tiew  of  the  peWic  cayitj,  the  right  hand  only  is  introduced  into  the  drawing, 
•mbracing  the  handle  of  the  instrument ;  in  practice,  however,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  foetal  head,  during  extraction,  to  watch  the  descent,  and 
afford  a  degree  of  steadiness  to  the  operator. 

'  Mr.  Holmes  has  improved  the  craniotomy  forceps  by  making  the  teeth  in  the  form  of  the 
teeth  of  a  rabbit ;  but  his  instrument  has  a  fixed  point,  and  it  appears  to  me  not  so  capable 
of  easy  application  as  when  the  two  blades  are  introduced  separately,  and  united  by  a  joint 
such  as  is  possessed  by  the  common  English  forceps.  Dr.  Lee  holds  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  craniotomy  forceps  as  I  do  myself: —  "I  am  convinced  that  the  crotchet  is  the 
only  instrument  that  can  be  uMd  effectively  to  extract  the  head  under  parturition,  when  ths 
pelvis  is  greaUy  distorted.*'    Med.  Qas.  Nov.  26, 1841,  p.  847. 
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any  great  extent,  we  are  never  warranted  in  taking  the  perforator  in  hand, 
unless  driven  to  it  bv  a  dreadful  necessity ;  —  provided,  indeed,  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  child's  being  still  alive. 


Darii*!  Osteotomlst. 


Prod  Meigs*t  Forceps  and  Perforator. 


Many  accidental  causes  may  occasionally  oblige  us  to  resort  to  cranio- 
tomy —  such  as  hoemorrhage,  convulsions,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  syncope, 
and  other  anomalous  states,  immediately  and  seriously  threatening  the 
motber*s  existence ;  but  we  never  adopt  this  method  while  the  child  is  living, 
if  a  safe  delivery  be  practicable  by  any  other.  It  is,  however,  by  far  most 
usually  found  necessary  where  disproportion  obtains  between  the  head  and 
the  pelvic  bones ;  and  this  diminution  in  capacity  we  generally  observe 
at  the  brim,  in  the  conjugate  diameter,  —  as  has  been  more  than  once 
remarked.  I  have,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  a  practical  rule  on  this  interesting  subject,  founded  on  actual  mea- 
surement of  the  pelvis ;  ^  and  to  draw  a  distinctive  line  between  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  head  of  a  full-grown,  mature,  and  well-ossified 
foetus,  to  be  extracted  whole,  and  those  others  where  a  diminution  in  bulk 
by  mutilation  must  be  practised  before  the  birth  can  take  place ;  and  as  a 
principle,  we  regard  a  pelvis  possessing  less  space  than  three  inches  in  the 
conjugate  diameter,  unequal  to  the  transmission  of  the  skull  entire.  Never- 
theless, it  behoves  us,  even  under  such  a  diminished  capacity,  to  wait  as  long 
as  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  woman's  safety,  before  we  employ  such  deadly 
means. 


'  Page  55. 
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It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  operation  that  the  os 
uteri  shoald  be  entirely  dilated ;  —  the  wider,  indeed,  the  orifice  is  opened, 
the  less  chance  will  there  be  of  injuring  that  organ  ;  but  should  it  not  have 
acquired  a  diameter  greater  than  that  of  half-a-crown,  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  shrink  from  its  performance.  In  many  cases  I  have  been  compelled 
to  deliver  by  these  instruments  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  not  only 
undilated,  but  still  possessed  of  considerable  rigidity. 

[The  instruments  chiefly  used  in  this  city  in  cases  of  embryulcia,  are  those 
invented  by  Professor  Meigs.  They  consist  of  a  forceps  and  perforator.  (See 
figs.  p.  800.)  The  advantages  of  the  forceps  are  in  their  greater  availability 
for  extraction  after  perforation,  and  their  much  neater  safety  than  the 
crotchet  in  unpractised  hands.  They  are  eleven  inches  in  length ;  the  gripe 
is  serrated,  and  the  lines  of  the  mandibles  are  rounded,  in  order  that  they 
ma^  not  pinch  any  tissues  except  those  intended  to  be  included  in  their  bite, 
which,  on  account  of  the  serrse,  is  very  sure  and  strong.  —  Obstetrics,  the 
Art  and  Seienee.'] 

Mode  of  performing  the  operation.  —  After  the  perfect  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum, — ^the  patient  lying  in  the  usual  obstetric  position,  and 
two  or  three  folds  of  napkins  being  placed  under  her,  to  receive  the  portions 
of  cerebral  matter  as  they  escape, — two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  must  be 
carried  into  the  pelvis,  and  their  tips  brought  steadily  to  bear  against  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  foetal  skull.  The  perforator,  having  been  pre- 
viously warmed  and  greased,  must  then  be  directed  along  the  groove  between 
the  fingers,  until  its  extremity  comes  in  contact  with  the  head ;  a  rapid  semi- 
rotatory  or  boring  motion  must  be  given  to  the  instrument,  and  it  will  soon 
be  felt  to  perforate  the  bone,  and  enter  the  skull  itself;  it  must  then  be 
pressed  onwards  until  the  studs  prevent  its  passing  any  further.  The  fingers 
must  be  separated,  and  their  inner  edges  placed  against  the  rests  of  the  in- 
Btmment.  The  eye  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  limb  must  be  held  firmly 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  our  right  hand,  while  an  assistant  is  required  to 
open  the  blades,  by  raising  the  upper  limb  to  the  extent  of  three  inches. 
(Plate  42.)  ^  Bv  this  separation  of  the  handles  a  laceration  of  more  than 
an  inch  in  length  will  be  made  in  the  foetal  skull.  Provided  the  rests  be 
well  protected,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  injury  happening  to  the  ma- 
ternal structures ;  because  all  the  cutting  portion  of  the  perforator  is  sheathed 
within  the  head  itself.  The  instrument  must  afterwards  be  half  turned  round, 
without  being  withdrawn,  and  the  edges  directed  respectively  towards  the 
sacrum  and  pubes ;  the  handles  must  then  again  be  separated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  so  that  a  crucial  aperture  may  be  formed  in  the  bones.  The 
projecting  stops  require  now  to  be  covered  by  the  fingers  with  even  greater 
diligence  than  before ;  for,  independently  of  the  space  between  the  pubes 
and  sacrum  being  so  much  less  than  the  lateral  aiameter,  there  is  greater 
danger  of  wounding  the  os  uteri,  the  rectum,  and  particularly  the  bladder, 
while  this  second  incision  is  being  made.  An  aperture  sufficiently  large 
being  obtained  to  admit  the  instrument  more  completely  within  the  cranium, 
it  must  be  introduced  beyond  the  rests,  and  turned  rapidly  round  in  every 
direction,  that  the  cerebral  mass  may  be  broken  down  as  completely  and 

*  Naegelti's  and  Holmes'  perforators  are  so  formed  that,  by  closing  the  handles,  the  points 
are  separated,  and  the  object  of  the  inTention  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  haying  an  assistant ; 
one  hand  only  being  required  to  enlarge  the  aperture,  while  the  other  protects  the  rests.  In 
remote  situations  of  the  country,  it  may  be  desirable  to  possess  this  instrument ;  but  in  towns 
and  populous  districts,  it  cannot  be  so  requisite,  because  assistance  is  always  at  hand,  and  the 
amount  of  help  we  want  may  be  afforded  even  by  a  nurse. 


9|r»eedil  J  as  possible.  In  this  stage  of  the  operation  we  shall  find  the  scissors 
more  efficient  than  Den  man's  perforator ;  because,  by  opening  and  shutting 
them,  we  can  more  perfectly  destroy  the  organization  of  the  brain,  tear  the 
vessels,  perforate  the  tentorimn,  and  even  reduce  the  cerebellum  into  frag- 
ments. 

It  is  of  much  moment  that  the  structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain  should 
be  broken  up,  if  possible — for  organic  life  seems  mainly  dependent  on  their 
integrity ;  and,  if  the  fo&tus  does  not  die  from  loss  of  blood,  the  nerves  may 
preserve  their  vitality,  and  perform  their  functions,  although  the  principal 
part  of  the  cerebrum  be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  pulp,  or  be  even 
evacuated.  Instances  have  been  known  of  the  child  breathing  and  crying 
loudly  on  its  birth,  after  the  head  had  been  opened,  and  the  brain  partially 
extracted,* — than  which  no  accidental  mischance,  in  the  performance  of  any 
operation  whatever,  I  should  imagine,  could  produce  a  more  lively  thrill  of 
horror, 

A  Bufficiently  large  aperture  being  formed  in  the  bone,  the  second  part 
of  the  operation — extraction — must  be  commenced.  This  may  be  effected 
either  with  the  craniotomy  forceps  or  the  crotchet;  but,  for  reasons  pre- 
viously given,  I  prefer  the  latter  instrument,  —  for  I  h&ve  found  that,  if 
employed  with  due  caution,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  craniotomy  forceps, 
and,  if  a  firm  hold  be  obtained,  almost  equally  powerful.  The  crotchet, 
then,  being  introduced  within  the  ?kull,  must  be  fixed  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  bone,  wherever  there  is  sufficient  resistance  to  afford  the  necessary 
purchase :  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  must  be  kept  close  upon  the  head  exter- 
nailtf^  exactly  opposite  the  spot  on  which  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  is 
fixed  within :  by  this  means  its  Bharp  point  ia  perfectly  covered,  and  should 
it  even  break  through  the  bone,  or  slip  from  its  hold,  the  finger  will  receive 
it,  and  all  chance  of  tearing  the  maternal  structures  be  thus  prevented. 
Extraction  must  be  attempted  by  a  steady  power  downwards,  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  hrim^  which  is  in  a  line  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  coccyx. 

If  any  jerking  movement  be  resorted  to,  the  bone  will  certainly  be  broken, 
and  the  purchase  lost.  It  is  most  probable,  but  not  desirable,  that  after  the 
continuance  of  exertion  for  some  time  in  the  same  position,  the  point  of  the 
crotchet  will  perforate  the  bone,  and  be  felt  naked  by  our  finger  (Plate  4-3) ; 
and  it  will  then  be  of  little  avail  to  continue  our  extractive  efforts,  witbout 
changing  the  situation  of  the  instrument,  because  that  portion  on  which  it 
has  been  fixed  will  soon  separate,  and  it  will  consequently  tear  itself  away, — 
but  a  fresh  purchase  must  at  once  be  sought  at  some  other  part  of  the  skoU, 
and  the  same  steady  efforts  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

If  the  pelvis  be  considerably  contracted,  we  may  expect  that  much  exer- 
tion will  be  necessary,  arid  much  time  will  be  spent,  before  the  head  passes 
through  the  brim ;  and  we  must  not  be  disappointed  in  finding  the  bones 
break  constantly,  and  piece  after  piece  come  away.  The  loosened  pieces 
must  be  carefidly  removed,  either  by  the  fingers  or  &  pair  of  small  forceps 
contrived  for  the  purpose^  and  the  naked  edges,  still  remaining  within  the 

*  Soe  Med.  Chirurg.  Beview,  Junuarj,  1S34,  p,  204.  Aldo,  S*Tiard'a  Oba^Tariotni  on  Sur* 
getj,  1740^  p.  183,  A  case  of  xerj  distf^ssing  chit-ftcter  la  reported  in  liie  Med.  Chimrg. 
Tmns.  to!  x\{.  p.  3 OR,  iti  whiclL  a  chOd  liTed  for  foriy-sii  hoon  Miier  its  extract] on«  ilthoagili 
**  the  cercbruTD  w^a  complet^lj  brt^ken  down,  mud  about  twi>  ounces  of  br&in  irere  t&kf!iL  out.^* 
It  cn«d  fVi^uenily  and  loodlj*  passed  f^i^cea  and  urine ;  and  for  twelve  tour*  tbe  focctioiis  of 
Uf^MCised  to  b«  ciirn«4  on  in  the  usual  bealthT  iniLtitier,  0&  exsminii^g  tbe  brain  after  deatii, 
botli  1ieix»i^pber«s  wtre  completelj  torn  &nd  deetrojed ;  bnt  Ibe  cerebellum  and  xaedall*  oUgft- 
^t^  were  not  irgnred. 
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vagina,  studiously  covered  by  the  scalp.  In  this  manner  the  parietal,  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  frontal,  and  parts  of  the  occipital  bones,  may  be 
brought  away ;  and  the  orbits,  or  the  foramen  magnum,  will  then  afford  a 
strong  and  most  valuable  hold  either  to  the  crotchet  or  blunt  hook.  Should 
the  blunt  hook  slip,  as  it  will  often  do,  or  the  crotchet  too  easily  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  bones,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  craniotomy  foi^ceps,  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  inclose  any  portion  of  the  os  uteri  between 
the  blades ;  and  the  other  dangers  to  which  I  have  before  adverted  being 
borne  in  mind. 

Another  great  objection  to  the  craniotomy  forceps  consists  in  the  diflBculty 
of  their  re-adjustment,  when  they  have  broken  from  their  previous  hold ;  for 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  fresh  purchase  on  which  they  can  be  applied 
without  injury.  The  guarded  crotchet  of  Davis  will  sometimes,  perhaps,  be 
useful ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  best  security  the  patient  can  expe- 
rience is  in  our  own  caution,  and  the  best  guard  we  can  employ,  our  own 
finger.* 

It  is  recommended  by  some  practitioners,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
break  up  the  cranial  bones  on  all  occasions  where  this  operation  has  become 
necessary,  and  take  them  away  separately,  as  soon 
as  we  can  accomplish  it.  With  these  instructions 
I  cannot  coincide ;  because  I  have  found  that  when 
they  have  been  easily  separable  from  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  a  high  degree  of  putrefaction 
having  taken  place,  the  operation  was  both  more 
difficult  and  more  dangerous  than  when  they  pos- 
sessed a  firmer  texture,  and  offered  more  resist- 
ance. 

As  the  head  collapses  in  its  passage  through  the 
brim,  the  brain  oozes  out  of  the  opening  we  have 
made,  and  the  appearance  of  cerebral  matter  exter- 
nally is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  the  child's  descent ; 
it  will  be  received  on  the  napkins  previously  ap- 
plied, which  should  be  removed  occasionally,  and 
others  substituted ;  attention  being  given  that  none 
of  the  pulpified  mass  be  strewed  over  the  bed  fur- 
niture, or  fall  upon  the  floor. 

There  can  be  no  necessity,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  for  the  introduction  of  a  spoon  within  the 
cranium,  or  any  other  kind  of  scoop,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  brain ;  because,  if  that  organ 
be  broken  down,  and  the  membranous  septa  within 
the  skull  be  divided,  it  will  readily  escape  when 
our  extractive  effort  is  applied. 

Some  have  advised  that,  after  perforation  was 
effected,  many  hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
before  extraction  was  attempted,  that  time  might 
be  given  for  the  bones  to  collapse ;  and  that 
the  diminished  head  might  accommodate  itself  to 
pelvic  apertures.^ 

*  It  happened  to  me,  on  two  occasions,  to  destroy  the  skuU  so  entirely,  that  both  the  ork  its 
and  the  foramen  magnum  had  given  way,  and  nothing  was  left  which  would  afford  a  hold  to 
any  of  my  instruments.  In  these  cases  I  delivered  eventually  by  taming,  not  without  subject- 
ing the  patient  to  considerable  hazard. 

*Osbom'8  Essays  on  Midwifery,  p.  288.  He  certainly  limits  this  delay  to  cases  wher«  the 
head  has  been  opened  early  in  the  labour ;  but  he  recommends  that  extreme  measure  to  b« 


One  fonn  of  ProfeMoi  DftrliPs 
Guarded  Crotchet.  The  finjt  figure 
represents  the  inntrumeiit  do««d, 
the  fiecond  the  crotchet  blade, 
which  \b  to  be  fixed  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  skull. 

the  irregularities  of  the 
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From  this  recommendation,  also,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  I  dissept, 
because,  if  we  have  delayed  operating  until  symptoms  threatening  exhaustion 
have  appeared,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  uterus  will  retain  sufficient  power 
to  accomplish  the  delivery,  or  even  to  propel  the  head  into  the  pelvic  cavity : 
besides,  in  so  acting,  we  are  lessening  the  chance  of  recovery  to  the  patient, 
by  adding  to  her  present  sufferings,  and  allowing  her  system  to  become 
hourly  more  depressed ;  we  are  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  operation 
more  difficult,  by  losing  the  advantage  of  whatever  energy  may  still  remain 
to  the  uterus ;  and  perhaps,  also,  by  permitting  putrefaction  to  take  place ; 
under  which  state  the  bones  will  be  more  or  less  loosened  from  their  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  and  the  purchase  they  ought  to  afford  necessarily  weak- 
ened. If,  then,  we  subject  our  patient  to  such  an  increase  of  danger,  and 
render  the  operation  so  much  more  difficult, —  especially  as  we  have  mflicted 
the  summa  injuria  upon  the  infant, — what  advantage  can  we  gain  by  delay- 
ing the  completion  of  the  delivery  ? 

Such  a  proceeding  may  certainly  be  advisable  in  those  more  rare  instances 
of  extreme  deformity,  where  not  the  slightest  hope  exists  of  the  head  being 
expelled  whole,  and  in  which  early  perforation  is  had  recourse  to,  under  the 
conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity.  We  may  then,  while  the  powers  are 
strong  and  unimpaired,  wait  for  a  few  hours  with  impunity,  or  probably  even 
with  benefit,  as  Osborn  suggested ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  the  practice' 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  deprecated. 

By  others,^  &g&ii)»  we  are  recommended  to  seek  for  a  suture  or  a  fonta- 
nelle,  and  to  perforate  the  head  at  one  of  those  spaces,  because  the  instru- 
ment more  readily  pierces  the  membrane  than  the  bone.  My  custom  is,  to 
make  the  opening  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  head,  —  that  which  is 
most  readily  touched, —  because  there  is  then  less  danger  of  injuring  the 
OS  uteri — because  the  point  of  the  perforator  is  sufficiently  sharp  to  drill  a 
hole  through  the  bone  itself — and  because,  if  we  carry  it  to  one  side,  it  is 
very  likely  not  to  enter  the  head  at  all,  but  to  run  up  between  the  skull  and 
the  scalp,  merely  separating  the  one  from  the  other. 

On  the  head  being  born,  it  must  be  enveloped  in  a  napkin ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  a  continuance  of  our  efforts  will  be  required  for  the  extraction 
of  the  shoulders.  If  much  difficulty  exist,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  placing 
another  napkin  round  the  neck ;  ana  traction  must  be  used  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  brim,  viz.,  in  a  line  tending  towards  the  coccyx.  It  may 
often  even  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  small  blunt  hook  under  each  axilla  in 
turn,  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  shoulders ;  and  sometimes,  also,  to  perforate 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  before  delivery  can  be  completed. 

Baudelocque  ^  counsels  that  after  extraction  we  should  inject  the  uterus 
with  warm  water,  to  wash  away  any  particles  of  brain  which  may  be  lodging 
in  that  cavity,  or  in  the  vagina :  this,  also,  I  deem  useless ;  because  none  of 
the  cerebral  substance  escapes  into  the  uterus,  and  what  lies  in  the  vagina 
must  be  perfectly  wiped  out  by  the  passage  of  the  foetal  body :  as  forming 
an  unnecessary  complication  of  the  operation,  therefore,  this  advice  should 
be  rejected. 

resorted  to  **  at  the  beginniDg  of  labour,  whenever  the  capacitj  of  the  peWis  is  only  two  inches 
and  three-quarters,  or  certainly  less  than  three  inches,"  in  the  conjugate  diameter, — a  practice 
which,  for  reasons  before  adduced,  I  consider  most  unjustifiable, — provided  the  .space  between 
thepubes  and  sacrum  approaches  near  to  three  inches.  Davis  (p.  1159)  thinks  this  may  be 
done  if  there  be  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half;  and  in  this  opinion  I  coincide. 

'  Baudelocque,  parag.  1918,  Heath's  translation,  recommends  that  a  suture  should  be  opened 
if  possible. 

^  Parag.  1921,  Heath's  translation. 
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Signs  of  the  death  of  the  Fobtus. — It  is  highly  desirable , —  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  our  practice,  as  to  prevent  our  feelings  being 
wounded  without  cause,  in  case  the  child  should  have  already  lost  its  life  — 
that  we  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  infant  be  dead  or  still 
living.  Many  symptoms  have  been  noted  as  indicative  of  the  loss  of  foetal 
vitality — most  of  them  very  equivocal,  but  some  few  tolerably  certain. 

Those  signs  on  which  we  can  place  the  least  reliance  are  —  Firsts  the  loss 
of  foetal  motion.  Secondly^  a  sense  of  dull  weight  experienced  by  the  mother 
in  the  uterine  region.  Thirdly^  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  womb.  Fourthly^ 
the  meconium  coming  away  under  a  head  presentation.  Fifthly^  a  putrescent 
foetor  in  the  discharges.  Sixthly^  discharge  of  flatus  from  the  uterus. 
Seventhly^  want  of  cerebral  pulsation. 

Those  which  are  much  more  satisfactory,  and  which,  indeed,  with  some 
limitations  presently  to  be  mentioned,  may  be  considered  conclusive,  are  — 
Fir%t^  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  funis.  Secondly y  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
Thirdly y  looseness  of  the  bones,  and  breaking  up  of  the  texture  of  the  cranium. 
Faurthlyj  emphysema  of  the  scalp.     Fifthly,  stethoscopic  observation. 

I.  We  often  hear  it  advanced,  that  the  child  must  be  dead,  because  its 
movements  have  not  been  felt  for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  mother  herself 
will  be  persuaded  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  it  b^  no  means  follows  that  the 
child  should  have  lost  its  life,  although  no  sensation  of  motion  may  have  been 
experienced  for  a  number  of  hours.  I  have  already  mentioned  my  belief, ' 
that,  under  the  compression  which  the  brain  suffers  in  labour,  the  foetus  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  partial  stupor ;  during  the  continuance  of  which  it  is 
incapable  of  moving  its  limbs,  and  consequently  cannot  make  any  impression 
on  the  mother's  sensibility.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  brain  will  bear 
with  impunity  much  greater  pressure  before  birth  than  after  breathing-life 
has  commenced,  because  the  action  of  the  heart  is  less  dependent  on  the 
nervous  energy  being  sound*  and  unimpaired,  than  is  the  function  of  the 
respiratory  organs ;  compression,  then,  may  have  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  take  away  all  power  of  motion,  without  so  far  interfering  with  the 
function  of  the  brain  as  to  suspend  the  heart's  action.  M.  Merat,^  too,  has 
shown,  by  many  highly  interesting  experiments,  that  the  vitality  of  the  heart 
in  the  newly-born  animal  is  much  less  dependent  on  the  perfection  of  the 
nervous  system,  than  after  respiration  has  been  continued  for  some  time ; 
and  from  these  experiments  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  the  heart  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  is  more  independent  of  that  system  than  it  is  after  birth. 
Bebides, — putting  out  of  our  consideration  the  probable  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  brain, —  if  we  recollect  how  the  child's  limbs  are  cramped  after  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  that  they  are  inactive. 
Its  body  is  firmly  embraced  by  the  contracting  fibres,  and  it  is  by  this  con- 
finement prevented  from  moving  its  limbs  so  as  to  impress  an  impulse  on  the 
mother's  system. 

II.  A  dull  sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  uterus  has  been  enumerated  as  a 
second  sign.  It  is  alleged  that,  as  long  as  the  child  is  alive,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  buoyancy  about  it,  which  is  lost  when  it  is  dead ;  and  that  a 
feeling  of  weight  is  consequently  experienced.  But  this  at  the  best  is  very 
questionable. 

III.  A  sense  of  coldness  in  the  uterus  is  given  as  another  sign.  It  ib 
supposed  that  so  long  as  the  child  is  alive,  it  forms  heat  for  itself,  through  the 
medium  of  its  own  circulation ;  but  when  it  is  dead,  it  abstracts  heat  from  the 
mother's  body,  and  therefore  that  she  must  feel  a  sensation  of  cold.    It  is  very 

*  Page  (H).  '  Diet,  deo  Sciences  M^dicales,  toI.  t.  p.  4o2. 
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possible  that  this  position  may  be  correct,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tbe  in- 
ference is  a  true  deduction ;  and — inasmuch  as  these  signs  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  mother's  sensations^  and  consequently  upon  her  eensibilitj;  and  as  we 
cannot  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  she  describes  her  feelings — we 
could  not  rely  upon  their  infallibility,  even  were  they  much  more  positive  than 
they  really  are* 

IV.  The  coming  away  of  the  meconium,  when  the  head  presentSj  ie  as- 
signed as  another  evidence  of  the  child's  death.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
bowels  do  not  naturally  evacuate  themselves  into  the  uterus ;  that  their  con- 
tents cannot  be  squeezed  out  by  the  action  of  the  uterine  fibres ;  but  only 
pass  in  the  last  death -struggle  of  the  child,  or  after  the  sphincter  has  lost  its 
opposing  power.  That  this  does  not  always  hold  good  I  have  myself  had 
sufficient  proof:  besides,  a  mistake  may  easily  be  made  on  this  subject.  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that,  generally,  a  brownish  olive-coloured  discharge 
escapes  from  the  uterus  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  under  lingering  labour, 
which  has  been  looked  upon  as  meconium  mixed  with  the  liquor  amnii;  and 
I  have  known  such  an  appearance  adduced  more  than  once  as  a  proof  that 
the  child  was  dead,  when  it  has  afterwards  been  bom  strong  and  healthy, 

V.  The  discharge  possessing  a  putrid  odour^  is  said  to  be  another  proof  of 
the  infant's  death.  If  the  child  be  putrid,  unquestionably  the  discharges 
will  have  a  foetid  smell ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  child  should  he 
putrid,  even  though  the  fluids  escaping  from  the  uterus  possess  an  unpleasant 
feet  or.  The  discharges  may  have  been  pent  up  within  the  womb,  owing  to 
the  head  being  impacted  in  the  pelvis ;  and  a  few  hours  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  putrescency.  Nay,  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  sometimes  observed,  at 
the  commencement  of  labour,  to  possess  a  putrescent  smell,  when  the  child 
has  been  born  vigorous.  I  grant  that  the  odour  arising  from  the  mere 
putrid  discharges  differs  considerably  from  that  emanating  from  the  body  of 
a  foetus  dead  jn  utero ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  a  person,  msich  engaged 
in  operations  connected  with  obstetric  surgery,  might  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  them ;  —  of  the  two,  that  arising  from  the  death  of  the  child  is  by 
far  the  most  sickening ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  nauseous  fume  that  can  pos- 
sibly assail  the  nostrils.  On  some  occasions  I  have  with  difficulty  restrained 
myself  from  vomiting,  while  extracting  a  putrid  child  ^  although  from  ha-bit 
I  am  not  very  susceptible  of  such  impressions. 

VI.  A  discharge  of  flatus  from  the  uterus  may  he  regarded  exactly  in 
the  same  light  as  the  appearance  of  putrid  fluid.  This  gas  is  generated  by 
putrescency,  and  will  often  escape,  on  an  opportunity  being  given  to  it,  when 
the  finger  is  carried  up  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  side  of  the  child's 
head.     This,  therefore,  must  be  ranked  as  another  most  equivocal  symptom. 

VIL  Nor  is  the  inability  to  discover  pulsation  through  a  fontanelle  more 
conclusive.  Even  at  an  early  period  of  the  labour,  when  the  brow  presents, 
it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we  fire  able  to  distinguish  the  pulse  of  the 
cerebral  vessels :  how  much  more  difficult,  then,  must  this  means  of  diagnosis 
become,  when  the  smaller,  posterior  fontanelle  is  the  depending  part;  and 
especially  when  the  scalp  is  tumid  and  puffy,  owing  to  the  collapse  which  the 
bones  are  suffering  ! 

L  The  symptomn  more  to  he  depended  upon  are,  the  funis  having  pro- 
lapsed before  the  head  of  the  child,  having  remained  without  puliation  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  having  become  cold  and  flaccid.  Here  we  have  a 
positive  proof  that  death  has  taken  place.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  the  funis  belongs  to  that  child  whose  head  is  at  the  pelvic  brim  ? — Is  it 
uot  possible  that  there  may  be  twins  in  utero  ? — Is  it  not  possible  that  both 
the  bags  of  membranes  may  have  given  way,  and  that  the  funis  of  the 
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second  or  uppermost  child  may  have  prolapsed  by  the  head  of  the  first  ? — If 
•0,  might  not  the  first  child  be  alive,  though  the  second  was  dead? — It  is 
very  po99ibh  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  but  to  produce  such  an  accident, 
three  circumstances  must  concur  —  there  must  exist  a  plural  gestation ;  the 
liquor  amnii  of  both  children  must  be  evacuated,  or  they  must  have  lain 
together  in  one  cyst :  and  the  funis  of  the  second  must  be  preternaturally 
long,  to  have  so  dropped  down.  It  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence  for  the 
membranes  of  a  second  child  to  burst  before  the  first  is  bom,  and  equally 
rare  for  them  both  to  occupy  the  same  bag ;  and  the  prolapsus  of  the  funis 
belonging  to  that  child,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  such  a  rare  complication 
of  chances  as  to  remove  the  case  entirely  out  of  all  calculation :  so  that  we 
may  safely  regard  the  foetus  as  dead,  if  the  pulsation  in  the  prolapsed  funis 
have  entirely  ceased  for  the  period  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 

II.  Another  almost  unequivocal  sign  is  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  If, 
under  a  head  presentation,  we  can  bring  away,  between  our  fingers,  three  or 
four  hairs  having  some  of  the  cuticle  attached  to  their  roots,  we  may  be 
pretty  well  assured  that  the  child  is  dead.  But  even  this  is  not  an  infallible 
sign,  for  there  are  cases  on  record  to  prove  the  contrary.  A  slough  may 
have  occurred  in  the  scalp,  from  long-continued  pressure  while  the  child  was 
still  alive ;  and  from  such  a  spot  the  hair  and  cuticle  might  be  removed 
without  diflSculty.  Hamilton  ^  used  to  mention  a  case  of  this  kind ;  Baude- 
locque'  also  quotes  one;  and  Dr.  Orme^  met  with  another,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  cutaneous  disease  (probably  syphilitic),  the  cuticle  easily  desqua- 
mated. Kennedy,*  too,  has  recorded  a  similar  instance,  in  which  there 
existed  "  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  complete  denudation 
of  the  cuticle,  to  the  extent  of  several  square  inches,  from  different  pans 
of  the  surface ;  while  the  remainder  of  it  was  so  easily  separable,  as  to  be 
removed  by  the  friction  of  the  clothing  ;**  and  yet  this  child  was  born  alive, 
and  survived  its  birth  several  hours.  Such  accidental  occurrences,  however, 
are  most  unusual ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time  with  cuticular  desquamation,  the 
discharges  were  very  foetid,  little  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  child  being 
lifeless. 

III.  A  third  sign  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  structure  of  the  head,  so  that 
when  we  touch  it,  the  scalp  feels  loose,  as  if  it  inclosed  a  number  of  shells ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  brain  being  pulpified,  and  the  membranes  connecting  the 
bones  having  become  softened,  and  having  partly  lost  their  uniting  power. 

rV.  Together  with  this  breaking  up  of  the  structure  of  the  head,  we  usu- 
ally also  observe  the  next  symptom  —  emphysema  of  the  scalp,  which  pro- 
duced a  crackling  sensation  under  the  fingers :  and  if  these  indications  be 
accompanied  by  the  peculiar  foetid  odour  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  may  be 
sure  that  life  is  extinct.  These  three  occurrences,  indeed,  can  only  take 
place  when  the  child  has  been  dead  some  time,  and  putrefaction  has  advanced 
to  a  considerable  height. 

y.  The  last,  and  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  foetal  vitality,  is  an  examination  by  the  stethoscope.  Laennec's 
instrument  has  been  lately  used  with  the  view  of  determining  the  diflScult 
question  of  doubtful  pregnancy;  and,  after  quickening,  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  placental  circulation  can  generally  be  easily  heard.  The 
same  means  have  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  child  be  alive   under  lingering  labour;*   and  promises   the  best 

*  MS.  Lectures,  1821.  •  Tnms.  vol.  iii.  p.  161,  note. 

■  UIuDdell's  Obstetricy,  by  Cnstlc,  p. 552.      *  On  Pregnancy  and  Auacultation,  p.  235. 

*  Kennedy,  op.  citat.  p.  242. 


results,  to  those  who  have  made  auecuUatioT)  a  study*  The  beat  of  the  foetal 
heart,  indeed,  is  attended  with  such  a  peeuliar,  sharp,  and  rapid  tick^  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  If,  then,  by  the  Bimple  applicatiou  of  the  stetha- 
scope  to  the  abdomen  of  the  parturient  woman,  we  can  decide,  in  a  doubtful 
case,  on  the  present  state  of  fcetal  vitality,  we  shall  be  gaining  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  without  eubjecting  the  patient  to  the  least  pain,  danger, 
or  inconvenience ;  and  even  without  shocking,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
most  delicate  or  sensitive  mind;  since  it  is  not  required  that  the  whole  of  her 
dress  should  be  removedi  The  placental  aouffie  alone  can  by  no  means  be 
relied  on,  as  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced,  contrary  to  opinions  that  I  for- 
merly held ;  for  it  is  heard  perfectly,  long  after  the  child  is  dead ;  ^  and  ac- 
cording to  Dubois,^  even  after  the  child  and  placenta  are  both  expelled*  for 
which  reason  he  objects  to  the  term  "  placental  souffle  *'  altogether. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  some  other  symptoms  which 
have  been  noticed  as  evidencing  the  child's  death,  such  as  vomiting,  shiver- 
ing, lividity  or  pallor  of  the  face,  discoloured  and  sunken  eye,  offensive 
breath,  or  extreme  languor  on  the  part  of  the  mother  \  becaose  it  must  be 
evident  that  all  these  occurrences  may  take  place  from  many  causes  entirely 
referable  to  the  maternal  system,  and  perfectly  independent  of  any  impress 
siona  derived  from  the  state  of  the  foetus.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  worda, 
therefore,  to  canvass  their  separate  merits. 

Some  practitioners,  indeed,  think  it  altogether  useless  to  form  a  diagnosis 
on  the  stale  of  foetal  vitality,  since  we  never  have  recourse  to  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  except  where  delivery  has  become  requisite,  and  where  the 
perforator  affords  the  only  alternative.  This  is  certainly  true  as  a  principle, 
but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  will  constantly  occur.  On  many  occasioas 
we  should  be  inclined  to  employ  the  forceps  or  vectis,  if  we  had  any  suspicion 
of  the  infant  being  still  alive,  although,  perhaps,  in  so  doing,  we  might  sub- 
ject the  woman's  structures  to  some  hazard;  while  on  others  we  should  be 
perfectly  warranted  in  lessening  the  head,  though  the  ease  might  possibly  be 
terminated  by  one  or  other  of  those  instruments — ^provided,  iudeedj  we  w  ere 
quite  certain  of  the  child's  death. 

Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  the  foetus  be  still 
living,  before  the  operation  \b  performed,  that  knowledge  is  easily  gained 
after  perforation  is  accomplished ;  for,  if  the  heart  be  acting,  as  soon  as  the 
cerebral  vessels  are  ruptured,  a  quantity  of  fluid  blood,  partly  arterial  and 
partly  venous,  will  escape  externally,  before  any  portions  of  brain  appear; 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  circulation  have  quite  ceased,  no  Jl^w  or  Jet  of  blood 
will  take  place,  but  a  number  of  small  clots  will  come  away  with  the  cerebral 
matter,  as  it  oozes  out  on  the  application  of  our  extractive  efforts.  We  shrill 
observe  also,  on  the  birth  being  perfected, — if  the  fcetus  was  alive, — that  its 
whole  person,  but  especially  the  face  and  lips,  present  an  ex  sanguined  look, 
in  consequence  of  the  cuticular  vessels,  as  well  as  those  supplying  the  internal 
partis,  being  drained  of  their  contents:  and  this  bloodless  appearance  has 
led  me  to  suppose,  that  death  under  these  circumstances  occurs  more  fre- 
quently from  the  haemorrhage  which  it  has  sustained,  than  from  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  brain  itself. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  of  no  importance,  practically,  in  regard  to 
the  case  under  treatment ;  because,  whether  the  child  were  dead  or  not^  the 
act  cannot  be  recalled:  the  observation  is  only  valuable  for  our  own  satis* 

'  BritUb  und  Forei^  Med.  BcTiew,  Oct.  1844,  p.  489. 
*  Med,  CLirurg.  ReTiew,  J*inti»ry^  1&'12,  p.  19L 
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faction — ^to  bring  peace  to  our  mind,  and  soothe  our  excited  feelings,  should 
we  fortunately  ascertain  that  we  have  not  ourselves  been  the  instruments  of 
death,  but  that  it  had  occurred  from  the  hand  of  nature ;  and  to  determine 
the  correctness  or  fallacy  of  our  previously  formed  opinion,  in  respect  to  the 
shild's  state. 

To  supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  craniotomy,  in  those  cases 
where  the  pelvis  is  so  small  that  a  full-timed  child  cannot  pass  alive ;  four 
different  means  have  been  recommended — they  are  the  Cce%arean  operatiim  ; 
ike  Hetion  of  the  9ymphy9i%  pubi%  ;  controlling  the  growth  of  the  fcetue  in 
lUero;  and  the  induction  of  premature  labour. 


THE    CESAREAN    OPERATION 

Consists  in  dividing  the  abdominal  parietes,  cutting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  and  extracting  the  child,  placenta,  and  foetal  membranes,  through 
the  incision  thus  made.^ 

There  is  no  history  in  the  earlier  writers  on  medicine  or  surgery  of  any 
foetus  having  been  extracted  from  the  uterus  of  a  woman  while  alive,  by  this 
operation ;  and  the  date  of  its  introduction  cannot  be  traced  further  back 
than  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rousset,  in  1580,  published  a  work  in  Paris,  with  the  title  C^rsporofikoroxia, 
in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the  operation,  and  gave  some  cases  of  its 
performance.  This  work  was  translated  from  the  French  into  Latin,  in 
1691,  by  the  celebrated  Caspar  Bauhine,  professor  of  medicine  at  Basil ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  that  publication  that  the  Caesarean  section  became 
so  frequently  resorted  to  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, after  that  period.  The  first  successful  operation,  according  to  Bauhine, 
was  performed  at  Siegenhausen,  by  a  cattle-gelder  named  Alespachen,  on 
his  own  wife,  about  the  year  1500.  She  afterwards  bore  several  children 
naturally.^ 

I  have  already  stated,'  that  out  of  fifty  instances  in  which  the  Caesarean 
section  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  British  Isles,  in  five  only  has  it  proved 
successful,  as  far  as  the  preservation  of  the  mother  was  concerned ;  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  great  disparity  in  the  result  between 
these  and  the  continental  cases.  I  have  also  attempted  to  lay  down  a  rule, 
limiting  the  instances  of  pelvic  distortion,  or  tumours,  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary ;  requiring  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  Britain 
we  never  substitute  it  for  craniotomy  by  choice,  but  only  have  recourse  to  it 
when  no  other  mode  of  delivery  is  practicable. 

Mode  of  performance. — The  patient  need  not  be  removed  from  the  bed ; 
but,  lying  on  her  back,  with  her  head  and  shoulders  raised  by  pillows,  she 
should  be  brought  to  the  edge,  so  that  her  feet  may  hang  down  towards  the 

*  Rousset  gmve  the  term  Ccuarean  to  this  operation : — **  Huno  nostrum  partnm  Ccuarei  nomine 
inseripserimus." — (Banhine's  trans,  chap.  1.)  And  he  seems  to  have  adopted  it  from  Pliny's 
statement,  that  the  Roman  famil j  of  the  Ceesan  had  that  surname  given  to  them,  because  die 
first  of  that  family  was  extracted  from  the  womb  of  his  mother,  when  she  was  almost  dead. 
**Aaspicatitks  eneot&  parente  gignunter:  sicut  Scipio  Africanus  prior  natus,  primu*qu€  Cata^ 
rum,  a  €ibmo  matrit  utero  dietui." — (Nat.  Hist  lib.  viL  cap.  9;  edit  in  usum  Delph.) 

*  Page  162,  Bauhine's  translation.  Bauhine  also  gives  a  case  where  a  woman  had  thre« 
children  after  this  operation,  per  vioM  naturalet,  and  another  on  whom  the  operation  was  per- 
formed twice.  Some  have  supposed  these  operations  were  craniotomy,  and  not  the  Cesarean 
•tction.     For  further  notices  of  the  history  of  the  Casarean  section,  see  Appendix  0. 

*  Page  224. 
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floor.  The  membranes  having  been  ruptured  per  vaginam^  if  the  liquor 
amnii  is  not  already  evacuated,  the  bladder  perfectly  emptied,  and  the  apart- 
ment brought  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  an  incision  of  about  six  inches  in  length  must  be  made  through 
the  abdominal  parietes  below  the  navel,  parallel  with  the  linea  alba,  a  little 
on  the  right  or  left  side  of  that  line ;  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience 
of  the  operator,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  Another  incision, 
similar  to  the  first,  must  be  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus — the  hand 
introduced,  the  membranes  torn,  and  the  child  extracted  by  the  feet,  with  all 
convenient  speed :  the  placenta  must  be  abstracted  also  through  the  same 
opening,  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  On  the  uterine  cavity  being 
evacuated,  the  organ  will  contract  more  or  less  perfectly ;  haemorrhage  will 
thus  be  prevented,  as  well  from  the  divided  vessels  as  those  over  which  the 
placenta  had  been  attached ;  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  sutures  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  uterine  wound  together.  The  abdominal  parieties,  however, 
will  require  two,  or  perhaps  three,  sutures :  the  surfaces  must  be  dressed 
according  to  the  common  principles  of  surgery ;  the  heat  of  the  apartment 
gradually  lessened;  a  tolerably  powerful  opiate  administered;  and  other 
means  used  to  allay  irritability,  and  avert  inflammation  or  fever.  A  warm 
bath  should  be  in  readiness,  and  the  proper  requisites  prepared  to  resuscitate 
the  child,  if  animation  be  suspended.' 

The  cautions  which  we  have  particularly  to  attend  to  in  the  performance 
of  this  operation,  are,  Fir%t,  not  to  divide  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
recti  muscli^  forming  the  linea  alba ;  because  we  should  not  expect  union  to 
take  place  so  kindly  in  that  lowly  organized  structure,  as  in  the  body  of  the 
muscle  itself;  nor  to  make  the  incision  so  much  towards  the  side  as  to  en- 
danger wounding  the  epigastric  artery.  Secondly^  not  to  allow  the  naked 
surface  of  the  uterus  to  remain  exposed  for  a  longer  time  than  can  be  helped, 
and  especially  not  to  handle  the  organ  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Thirdly^  not  to  make  the  incision  at  the  side  of  the  uterus ;  because  there 
the  largest  uterine  vessels  take  their  course.  Fourthly^  not  to  let  much  time 
elapse  between  the  extraction  of  the  child  and  placenta ;  and.  Fifthly^  to  be 
most  careful  that  none  of  the  intestines  become  strangulated,  by  passing 
through  the  aperture  into  the  uterine  cavity.  —  And  the  dangers  which  we 
have  to  fear  are,  the  excessive  shock  which  such  a  formidable  incision  must 
produce  on  an  unhealthy,  debilitated,  and  perhaps  exhausted  frame ;  haemor- 
rhage both  from  the  uterine  vessels  and  those  supplying  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  subsequent  inflammation. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  patient  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  operation, 
from  the  sudden  shock  experienced  by  the  nervous  system ;  but  this  has 
seldom  occurred.  Less  frequently  still  has  it  occurred  that  haemorrhage  has 
destroyed ;  for,  contrary  to  what  we  might  d  priori  have  expected,  the  bleed- 
ing has  generally  been  comparatively  trifling.  Hull  tells  us  that  in  both  his 
cases  the  loss  of  blood  was  but  small.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  two  of 
Barlow's^  cases,  although  in  one  the  placenta  was  attached  directly  against 
that  portion  of  tlie  uterus  through  which  the  incision  was  made ;  also  to  a 
case  detailed  by  Mr.  Thomson,*  and  to  most  others  recorded.  Lauverjat,  a 
French  author,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  performed  the 
operation  five  times,  —  three  of  which  cases  terminated  favourably  for  the 

»  For  the  means  of  restoring  the  child  under  these  circumstances,  see  Appendix  L. 

•  Letter  to  Simmonds,  in  defence  of  the  Ciesarean  section,  p.  44. 

•  Essays  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  cases  1  and  3. 

•  Medical  Observations  and  Enquiries,  vol.  iv. 
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on  the  subject :  and  it  was  determined,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  woman  was 
concerned,  that  if  the  good  contemplated  could  result,  the  section  of  the 
symphysis  itself  would  not  warrant  opposition  to  it ;  but  with  regard  to  its 
utility,  it  was  necessary  that  experiments  should  be  made  to  establish  that 

Knut.  These  experiments  were  afterwards  made  in  the  dissecting  room  by 
r.  William  Hunter,  and  it  was  proved  that,  by  a  simple  divfeion  of  the 
pubes,  although  the  bones  spontaneously  separated  somewhat,  very  little 
space  was  gained ;  but  for  that  object  it  required  that  they  should  be 
wrenched  asunder,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  and 
joint,  and  especially  also  of  the  bladder  and  its  attachments.  In  cases  of 
distortion,  I  have  already  proved  that  the  diminution  of  space  is  principally 
in  the  conjugate  diameter ;  and  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  increase  this 
diameter  one  inch,  the  pubes  must  be  separated  three  inches  ;  and  to  increase 
it  half  an  inch,  there  must  be  a  separation  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  It 
was  proved,  also,  that  if  a  separation  of  an  inch  and  a  half  only  took  place, 
laceration  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  occurred  ;  and  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  this  must  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.^ 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  statement,  that  the  operation  is  not  justifiable 
in  cases  of  the  more  deplorable  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  and  therefore,  in 
England  at  least,  it  cannot  supersede  the  Csesarean  section :  nor  is  it  justi- 
fiable in  the  smaller  degrees  of  diminution,  because  in  them  craniotomy  can 
be  performed ;  and  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  we  must  even 
sacrifice  the  life  of  the  foetus,  if  that  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  woman's 
structures  from  such  dangerous  injuries  as  the  section  of  tne  symphysis  and 
separation  of  the  pubic  bones  must  occasion.  The  division  of  these  bones, 
then,  can  neither  become  a  substitute  for  the  Caesarean  operation,  nor  for 
craniotomy ;  it  is  now  never  thought  of  in  England  as  a  means  of  delivery, 
and  is  also,  I  believe,  totally  exploded  from  continental  practice.^ 

*  See,  in  oonfirmation,  the  details  of  some  interesting  experiments  by  Baudelocque,  parag. 
2006,  et  teq.f  translation ;  and  Velpeau,  edit.  Bruxel.  p.  446.  Also,  **  Reflections  occasioned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  relatiTe  to  the  operation  of  cutting  the  Sym- 
physis Pubis,"  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Leicester,  Sept.,  1778.  And  for 
a  suoeinct  liistory  of  this  operation,  Churchill's  Op.  Mid.  p.  235. 

*  For  a  detailed  history  of  the  cases  in  which  the  section  of  the  pubes  was  undertaken  in 
France,  and  the  sad  effects  that  resulted  in  most  of  them,  I  would  refer  to  Baudelocque's 
account,  published  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  his  work,  **L^Art  det  Accouche* 
ntetu.** 

An  operation  somewhat  similar,  but  much  more  horrible  in  character,  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Galbiati,  of  Naples,  in  1832,  and  performed  by  him  in  that  year.  The  patient  was  only  *'  three 
feet  and  a  half  and  some  inches  "  high,  and  the  pelvis  measured  **  about  an  inch  between  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  the  pubes ;  between  the  same  and  the  right  ilium,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  a  little  more ;  and  between  the  same  and  the  left  ilium,  only  a  few  lines.'* 
The  operation  was  commenced  at  7  p.m.,  March  80th.  The  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  of 
the  right  side  were  sawn  through,  as  near  the  acetabulum  as  possible,  and  the  symphysis  pubis 
divided ;  as  the  space  thus  gained,  however,  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  head's  descent, 
at  11  P.M.,  April  1st,  the  bones  on  the  left  side  were  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done 
on  the  right,  and  the  head  was  brought  down  into  the  pelvis  by  the  forceps.  The  child  was 
BOW  discovered  to  be  dead,  and  the  case  was,  therefore,  terminated  by  destroying  the  texture 
of  the  head.  The  woman  died  on  the  3rd,  at  5  a.m.  The  operation  was  sanctioned  by  other 
practitioners. — (La  Pelviotomia  ragguaglia  di  una  nuova  operazione  di  chirurgia  che  puo  cod 
▼antagio  sostituirsi  alia  Cfesarea.) — Gen.  Galbiati  Napoli,  1832. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  and  expected,  that  so  barbarous  a  proceeding  as  that  just  detailed 
would  neither  have  been  repeated  by  the  original  performer,  nor  have  found  any  imitators 
Tet  an  operation  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  even  more  dreadful,  was  undertaken  at  Naples  by 
M.  Ippolyto,  in  Galbiati's  presence,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  or  commencement  of  1843.  It 
is  reported  in  II  Filiaire  Sibezio,  and  there  styled  bipubiotomy.  See  an  abridgment  of  it,  with 
some  excellent  remarks,  severe,  but  most  richly  deserved,  by  the  Editor  of  (^e  Med  Chimrg. 
Review,  April,  1843,  p.  504 
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CONTROLLING    THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    FCBTUS    IN    UTEBO. 

In  the  lesser  degrees  of  deformity  (putting  those  aside  which  would  require 
our  having  recourse  to  the  Caesarean  section,  and  which  fortunately  occur  so 
rarely  as  to  place  them  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  calculation),  it  becomes  a 
great  object  that  we  should  be  saved  the  necessity,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  woman's  life,  of  destroying  each  child  that  she  conceives ;  and  with  this 
view  the  third  expedient  has  been  attempted, — controlling  tlie  groioth  of  the 
foetus. 

It  was  with  justice  supposed,  that  if  the  growth  of  the  child  in  utero  could 
be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  its  rapid  increase,  it  would  pass  through  a  con- 
tracted space  so  much  the  more  readily,  and  that  this  might  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  mother's  system.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
late  Mr.  Lucas,^  of  Leeds,  who  adduces  some  instances  in  which  a  spare  diet 
appeared  to  be  usefully  enjoined.  Analogical  reasoning  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  question ;  and  it  was  argued,  that  if  cows  were  kept  in  a  luxuriant 

[)asture,  their  calves  were  much  larger  and  stronger  than  if  their  food  was 
ess  plentifully  supplied.  Abstinence  was  therefore  recommended  in  the 
human  subject.  This  possibly  may  be  the  case  with  cows ;  but  even  if  it  be, 
the  principle,  unfortunately,  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  our  own 
species :  both  the  observation  of  disease,  and  direct  experiment,  prove  the 
contrary.  We  observe  that  women  labouring  under  the  last  stage  of  the 
most  debilitating  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  often  bring  forth  plump  and  well- 
nourished  children.  We  remark  also,  frequently,  that  the  vomiting  which 
usually  attends  the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy  continues  almost  uninterruptedly 
during  the  entire  period,  so  that  scarcely  the  whole  of  any  meal  is  retained 
upon  the  stomach ;  and  that  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated  under  the 
debilitating  effects  consequent :  yet  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  not  inter- 
fered with ;  but  it  is  born  strong,  hearty,  and  of  full  size.^  But  the  question 
has  been  settled  by  experiments  made  directly  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  beyond  a  doubt,  that  whatever  influence  the  regimen  adopted  by 
a  pregnant  woman  may  have  on  the  development  of  her  ^tus,  the  system 
of  diet  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  resources  of  our  art,  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  least  degree. 


INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE  LABOUR. 

Nature  herself  first  pointed  out  the  most  likely  means  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  disease  had  entailed.  It  could  not  but  be  observed  that  when  women 
with  small  pelves  went  into  labour  prematurely,  their  infants  passed  with 
little  difiSculty.  Thus  practitioners  were  led  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and 
to  endeavour  to  induce  uterine  action  before  the  termination  of  gestation,  in 
consideration  of  the  amazing  growth  that  the  foetus  undergoes  during  the 
last  two  months,  and  the  probability  that  a  child  bom  after  the  completion 

■Mem.  Medical  Societj,  London,  toI.  ii.  p.  412. 

*  Baudelocque,  par.  1992,  Heath's  translation.  See  also  the  117th  and  118th  eases  of  La 
Motte,  Paris,  176d,  to  prove  that,  although  the  mother  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degre« 
of  feebleness  for  want  of  nourishment,  the  child  may  be  large  and  weU  fed. — For  thii  £ffeot  of 
Diet  on  Pregnant  Females,  see  Merriman's  Synopsis,  p.  299. 
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of  the  seventh,  would  be  reared.  Denman^  records,  that  in  1756  a  solemn 
consultation  between  the  obstetrical  practitioners  in  London  took  place  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  morality,  safety,  and  utility  of  the  means  were 
fully  discussed. 

As  to  the  morality^  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  If  the  life  of  the  child 
can  probably  be  saved,  and  if  much  danger  can  be  averted  from  the  mother, 
the  morality,  as  the  surgical  means  of  procuring  a  great  benefit,  must  be 
self-evident.  Should  premature  labour  or  abortion  be  induced,  to  screen  an 
individual  from  the  just  reproaches  of  the  world,  or  to  cast  into  oblivion  the 
evidence  of  the  gratification  of  a  criminal  passion,  then,  indeed,  is  murder 
committed  in  law  and  reason :  but  as  our  object,  under  the  circumstances 
now  treated  of,  is  to  save  life,  and  as  probably  two  beings  may  at  the  same 
time  be  preserved  to  society  by  the  means  proposed,  the  profession  now 
entertains  no  question  as  to  its  morality,  when  imperious  necessity  dic- 
tates it. 

With  regard  to  the  safety  also,  all  must  be  agreed ;  for  how  much  more 
likely  is  the  woman  to  survive,  having  passed  a  foetus,  after  a  comparatively 
short  labour,  which  may  weigh  five  pounds,  or  five  pounds  and  a  half,  and 
but  little  ossified,  than  if  she  produce  one  at  the  full  time,  weighing  seven 
pounds  or  more,  whose  osseous  system  is  well  developed,  after  a  difficult  and 
protracted  struggle,  terminated  too  by  instrumental  delivery. 

The  utility^  indeed,  as  far  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  child's  life, 
becomes  a  separate  question :  and  Baudelocque^  has  reasoned  speculatively 
against  it.  The  strongest  argument  he  uses  is,  that  when  the  liquor  amnii 
is  discharged  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  there  must  be  such  a  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  funis  umbilicalis  and  the  body  of  the  child  as  to  destroy 
its  life ;  especially  as  the  os  uteri  will  most  likely  dilate  with  difficulty.  It 
certainly  is  true,  that  more  children  are  born  dead,  after  th^  induction  of 
premature  labour,  than  if  they  come  into  the  world  at  the  full  time ;  but 
provided  we  can  snatch  only  a  proportion  from  death,  our  object  is  in  a  very 
great  measure  gained.^ 

Difficulties  in  effecting  the  object — The  difficulties  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  child  under  the  proposed  plan,  are 
certainly  great;  and  the  following  may  be  enumerated: — Firsts  the  pressure 

*  System  of  Midwifery,  chap.  xii.  sect.  x.  Dr.  Macauly  was  the  first  physician  in  London 
irho  induced  premature  labour  with  success,  about  the  year  above  mentioned.  (Denman,  loo. 
cit) 

'  Par.  1988,  et  teq.,  translation. 

'  Professor  Hamilton  states  (Practical  Observations,  1840,  p.  285)  that  of  forty-six  infants 
thus  prematurely  brought  into  the  world  by  his  agency,  forty-two  were  born  alive ;  and  that 
in  one  patient  he  performed  the  operation  upon  ten  different  occasions.  Much  greater  success 
has  attended  Hamilton's  endeavours  than  I  can  boast  of.  In  my  practice,  however,  more  than 
one-half  have  been  born  alive,  and  might  live  to  maturity.  It  occurred  to  me,  between  the 
years  1828  and  1884,  to  be  compelled  to  induce  labour  prematurely  forty  times.  This  may  seem, 
perhaps,  a  very  large  number ;  and,  in  explanation,  I  may  state  that  the  extensive  charity 
irhich  has  supplied  the  principal  part  of  these  cases,  embraces  the  district  of  Spitalfields  and 
Bethnal  Green,  which  parishes,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  contain  more  females  with  deformed 
pelves,  congregated  together,  than  are  to  be  met  vrith  over  the  same  quantity  of  square  acres 
in  any  other  part  of  this  kingdom.  When,  also,  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  in  most  of 
the  patients  the  operation  has  been  repeated,  and  that  some  have  undergone  it  five  and  si^ 
times,  the  subjects  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  comparatively  few.  Out  of  these  forty,  one  was 
a  twin  case ;  and  of  the  forty-one  children,  twenty-three  were  bom  alive.  But  suppose  even 
that  the  child  should  be  born  dead,  stiU  we  are  giving  to  the  mother  the  best,  and  to  it  the 
only,  chance  of  life ;  and  we  save  the  mother,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  personal  sut- 
fering. 

I  ^g  to  refer  my  reader  to  a  letter  on  this  subject,  containing  some'  statistical  remarks, 
which  I  sent  to  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  which  was  published  in  the  number  for  June  16th, 
1839. 
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on  the  naval-strmg  maj  destroy  its  existence,  as  a<ivanced  by  Bnudelocque. 
There  can  be  no  dotibt  that  m  long  aa  the  membranes  are  whole,  however 
fitrongly  the  uterus  may  act,  the  pressure  on  the  fcetal  body  and  funis  is 
inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  qnantity  of  inelastic  fluid  which  the  womb  con- 
tains. But  as  soon  as  the  water  is  evacuated,  when  the  parietea  of  the  uterus 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  body  of  the  child,  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  vessels  both  in  the  funis  umbilicalis  and  in  tbe  placenta  may  buKct  such 
injurious  compression  as  to  destroy  the  child's  life;  and  this  will  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chances  militating  against  success, 

Secondl^^  it  is  observed  that  children  more  frequently  present  in  a  preter- 
natural position,  when  expelled  before  the  end  of  gestation,  than  after  the 
full  time  is  completed.  At  a  particular  period  of  pregnancy  the  foetus  as- 
eunies  a  definite  posture,  from  which  it  eeldom  after  varies.  What  this  pre- 
cise period  is,  I  have  no  direct  means  of  judging:  probably  it  differs  much 
in  different  cases;  hut  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  eroM  btrtM  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  under  premature  labour,  either  spontaneous  or  artificial, 
than  in  full-timed  pregnancies.  Of  thirty-four  children  bom  after  the  induc- 
tion'of  premature  labour  —  which  cases  came  under  the  knowledge  of  Dr* 
Merriman'  —  fifteen  presented  preternaturally,  and  only  one  of  these  was 
saved. ^  The  same  observation  I  have  myself  made,  though  the  proportion 
has  not  been  so  hirge;  for  of  the  forty-one  children  alluded  to  in  the  note^ 
fourteen  presented  preternaturally  ;  and  Dubois^  has  stated,  that  in  the  Ma- 
temitS  at  Paris,  during  the  year  1829,  and  the  three  following,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  children  born  before  tbe  completion  of  seven  montha, 
in  fifty-one  cases  the  pelvis  offered  itself,  and  in  five  the  shou!der;  making  a 
total  of  nearly  one-half  preternatural  presentations.  Thus,  then,  if  the 
shoulder  or  hreecb  present,  we  shall  have  little  chance  of  saving  the  child  ; 
because, —  besides  the  ordinary  cause  of  danger, —  the  pressure  on  the  funia 
umbilicalis  must  be  great  when  the  head  is  passing  the  brim  ;  for  I  presume 
on  their  being  a  want  of  space  to  warrant  a  recourse  to  the  means  used. 
Barlow,*  indeed,  states  that  he  is  induced  to  believe  preternatural  presenta- 
tions are  more  frequently  met  with  under  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  than  when 
that  organ  is  well  formed.  This  remark  coincides  with  my  own  observations  ; 
but  how  a  contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim  can  influence  the  position  of  the 
foetus  in  utero,  it  is  diificult  to  explain,  or  even  imagine. 

The  third  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  chance  of  deception 
regarding  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  operation  is  performed.  Wo- 
men are  very  liable  to  be  deceived  in  their  reckoning :  they  may  fancy  they 
are  advanced  farther  than  is  really  the  case,  and  their  declarations  may  induce 
us  to  bring  on  uterine  action  before  the  fcEtus  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  independent  existence  : — or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  may  have  been  pregnant  before  she  was  aware  of  it ;  and 
we  may  delay  the  operation  until  it  is  too  late  —  until  the  child  is  of  too 
great  a  bulk,  and  too  strongly  ossified,  lo  pass  through  the  particular  pelvis 
under  our  immediate  notice ;  and  we  may  consequenily,  in  the  end,  be  com- 

■  Srtiopfiifl^  p.  172. 

'  I!  j^milton  looks  up(>Q  this  largo  prop<rrtioti  of  preternatural  prMPnliitionB  fta  Ttry  extrnnr^ 
diuAry.  (Op.  Cit.  p.  2S3) ;  ftad  states  (p.  289)  tbut  out  of  fifty-nitie  c&aes  ** under  his  cure, 
and  ibat  of  the  medical  attemJatiti  of  the  Edmburgh  Ljing-io  Hospiialj  lher«  were  only  fiT« 
such."  Daboii*  returns^  Merrituan'fl  obserTation^,  and  my  own  practice,  wotild  t«nd  to  prove 
it  wa»  not  so  remarkoble  as  the  profeBiior  imagined, 

*  Mem.  de  TAcad^mie  Uojule  de  Mddicine^  torn,  il  p.  27!- 

*  Espays  on  Surgerj  and  Midwifery,  p.  348.  Denman  (chip,  iIt.  »ci  8)  »eemB  to  lefta  tft 
thia  opmiDQ  al^> 
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pelled  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  craDiotomy ;  as  has  occurred  to  myself 
in  more  than  one  instance.  Though  these  difficulties,  then,  are  some  draw- 
back to  our  success  in  anticipating  the  proper  period  of  labour,  yet  they  are 
by  no  means  such  as  would  induce  us  to  discard  the  benefits  it  holds  out. 

Mea'M  adopted. — ^Various  modes,  both  by  internal  medicines,  and  manual 
operation,  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  premature 
labour.  Of  these,  the  only  positively  sure  method  consists  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  ovum ;  but  when  this  is  effected,  the  process  of 
gestation  is  certainly  interrupted,  and  that  of  labour  soon  commences.  The 
operation  requires  that  we  should  possess  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  both  of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal  structures,  and  be  well  ac- 

Juainted  with  the  state  of  development  which  the  cervix  uteri  assumes  at 
ifferent  periods  of  pregnancy ;  else  the  most  serious  evils  may  result,  as  is 
testified,  indeed,  by  the  criminal  records  of  many  civilized  nations. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  instrument  made,  of  very  simple  construction, 
on  the  principle  of  the  tonsil-lancet,  but  shaped  like  a  female  catheter,  which 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  with  the  intent  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  process  of  gestation  in  those  unfortunate  cases  where  the  formation  of 
the  woman  precludes  the  hope  that  she  will  be  able  to  bear  a  child  at  the 
perfection  of  its  intra-uterine  maturity.^ 

Unless  a  quantity  of  water  is  present  between  the  two  layers  of  the  foetal 
membranes,  the  prescribed  method  will  invariably  induce  uterine  action 
earlier  or  later ;  but  should  the  amnion  still  remain  entire,  testation  may, 
and  probably  will,  proceed  uninterrupted.  The  time  which  elapses  between 
the  operation  and  the  commencement  of  parturient  pains,  varies  exceedingly. 
I  have  known  the  uterus  begin  to  act  in  ten  hours,  and  I  have  also  known 
nearly  a  week  pass.  We  usually  observe  that  in  fifty  or  sixty  hours  uterine 
contraction  is  fully  established. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  induce  labour  prematurely,  by  opening  at  once  into 
the  animal  cyst,  the  kind  of  instrument  I  have  just  adverted  to  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  practitioner  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  structures,  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
uterus  will  be  perfectly  protected  from  any  chance  of  injury.  But  by  allow- 
ing the  liquor  amnii  to  drain  away  before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated — which  must 
necessarily  happen  when  the  ovular  membranes  arc  punctured  —  the  foetal 
body  will  be  subjected  to  such  pressure  as  greatly  to  endanger  its  existence. 
This  consideration  has  led  some  practitioners^  to  adopt  a  different  method.^ 

Could  we  always  rely  on  success  following  the  proceedings  mentioned  in 
the  last  note,  they  would,  no  doubt,  either  of  them  be  much  preferable,  both 
on  the  mother's  and  child's  account,  to  the  one  more  commonly  practised ; 
but  I  have  found  them  fail  in  most  of  the  instances  where  I  have  adopted 
them.     Nevertheless,  being  impressed  with  the  great  advantage  of  preserving 

*  The  following  sentence  briefly  describes  the  mode  of  using  it :  —  Daobus  sinistrte  maniia 
digitis,  primo  secundoque  videlicet,  in  Taginain  intromissis,  index  per  os  nteri  inserendus  est : 
deind^  instrumentum,  illo  digito  directum,  usque  ad  otuH  membranas  adfcrendum ;  quo  facto 
ejus  panctum  occultum  dextroe  maniis  pollice  intiis  pressum  tenuia  foetiis  involucra  facile 
aperit,  aqua  uterina  per  caunlem  argenteum  liber^  fluit,  partiisque  dolores  mox  superyenient. 

*  HamiltAo   Op.  Cit.  p.  284.     See  also  Davis's  Operat  Mid.  p.  280. 

'  Ab  uteri  ore  membranas,  digito  immisso,  ad  pollicis  circeter  spatium  undique  separant ; 
mucum  vincosum  ex  cervico  demovent ;  et  irritationem  adeo  excitatam  satis  esse  ad  partum 
prsemnturum  indacendum  existimant.  Alii  penicillum,  ex  spongia  fabricatum,  intra  oris  uten 
labia  inseri  docucrunt,  atque  illic  teneri,  donee  humoribus  absorptis  tumefactum,  orhens 
distendity  aperitque,  et  uteri  ipsius  vim  ad  contractionem  incitat 
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the  membranes  whole,  I  made  some  experiments  with  a  medicine,^  now  wiffl 
known,  and  found  expnlsiTO  action  soon  follow  its  exhiUtioiiy  with  Yeiy  few 
exceptions,  wheneTcr  I  administered  it* 

After  a  great  number  of  trials,  howcTer,  I  obsenred  that,  althong^  the 
mothers  recovered  as  well  as  if  they  had  gone  tiirough  an  oi^iinary  uboor, 
their  systems  not  being  in  any  sensible  degree  injuriously  affected  br  tKe 
drug  fand  in  some  instances  between  thirty  and  forty  doses  were  taken},  yet 
that  tne  proportion  of  children  bom  still,  was  greater  than  when  the  num- 
branes  were  punctured.  This  I  attributed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
medicine  upon  the. foetus;'  I  was  consequently  led  to  modify  the  praelioe; 
and  I  am  now  in  the  habit  of  adnunistering  four  or  five  doses,  at  intervab  of 
four  or  six  hours,  and  of  rupturing  the  membranes  after  their  exhiUtioii.  I 
have  generally  remarked  that  the  os  uteri  has  become  soft,  and  somewhat 
opened  under  the  action  of  the  drug ;  and  more  children  have  been  saved  hy 
this  plan,  than  any  other  which  I  have  tried.' 

[The  induction  of  premature  labour  has,  in  recent  times,  risen  to  the  rank 
of  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  obstetrics.  The  various  modes 
detailed  by  the  author  are  at  best  uncertain,  and  generally  attended  with  the 
death  of  the  foetus. 

Ergot  is  uncertain  in  its  effects ;  for,  although  increasbg  tike  contractioiks 
of  the  uterus  when  in  an  excited  state,  it  often  fails  to  produce  uterine  eon- 
traction  when  the  uterus  is  in  a  quiescent  condition. 

All  methods  which  have,  as  their  result,  the  early  evacuation  of  the  lioniof 
amnii,  must  be  unfavourable,  especially  in  cases  of  distortions  of  the  pMvis, 
or  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  when  turning  may  have  to  be  performed,  or 
where  the  child  is  subject  to  long-continued  pressure  before  and  during 
delivery ;  for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  after  the  contents  of  the 
uterus  are  partially  or  totally  extruded,  there  b  more  or  less  constriction  of 
the  placental  surface,  from  the  diminution  in  the  superficies  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  utero-placental  circulation  is  consequently  more  or  less  interfered  with. 

A  new  method  of  inducing  premature  labour,  in  which,  these  disadvantagee 
could  be  obviated,  was,  therefore,  a  great  desideratum.  To  Dr.  Kiwiach, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Wiirzburg,  are  we  indebted  for  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  improvements  in  obstetric  medicine,  -^  a  method  of  inducing  prema- 
ture delivery,  combining  greater  safety  for  the  mother  and  child.  Inrofesaoi 
Kiwisch's  plan  consists  in  directing  a  stream  of  water  from  a  height,  by  meanf 
of  a  syphon,  continuously  upon  the  os  uteri.     He  recommencb  the  use  of 

*  The  following  U  the  form  I  haTe  been  acoostomed  to  use : — 

B*  Secalis  Cornuti  recentis,  in  puWerem  redaoti,  5ig.;  aqnn  ferrentis,  S^*    laftnidi 
▼ase  levit^r  olanso  per  semihoram,  et 

B.  Liquoris  Colati,  $T\itB.;  Acidi  Sulphuric!  Dil.,  gfs.;  Syrupi,  g^.;  Spiritua  Glniia- 
moni,  ^ij.     M.  sumantur  cochl.  duo  magna  4tlk  qu&que  hor&. 

Partfts  dolores  decem  vol  duodecim  elapsis  horis  oegram  yexare,  et  post  eingulas  medidnse 
potiones  manifeste  augeri,  saepe  inveni ;  aliquando  etiam  oriri  primo  potato  haustu. 

Inglcby  (Ob»tct.  Med.  p.  232)  meDtions  his  having  brought  on  premature  labour  in  two  casec 
by  the  same  means.     He  says  the  medicine  **  clearly  originated  uterine  contraction/' 

'  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Beatty  (Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  May,  1844),  enforcing  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  the  ergot  upon  the  child,  if  given  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but 
one  of  which  1  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  if  this  medicine  does  not  occasion  expulsive  action, 
no  eflfect  whatever  is  produced  upon  the  child's  system,  however  large  a  quantity  may  have 
been  swallowed  by  the  mother. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  the  result  of  my  practice  into  a  tabular  form  since  the  sumraei 
of  1830 ;  but  the  experience  of  every  fresh  case  h?«  strengthened  the  opinion  1  have  arlvanced 
•n  the  text. 
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warm  water;  but  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  very  happily  increased  the  eflBcacy, 
and,  we  may  say,  certainty  of  this  method,  by  alternating  the  hot  and  cold 
douche. 

Our  experience  in  one  case  of  pelvic  deformity,  in  which  we  resorted,  first 
to  Dr.  Kiwisch's  plan,  and  then,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  its  operation, 
adopted  the  alternation  of  temperature,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Dr.  Smith's 
suggestion  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  makes  the  method  so  much  more  rapid 
and  efficient,  as  to  merit  for  him  a  large  share  of  the  meed  of  praise  due  for 
80  valuable  a  discovery. 

The  mode  of  applying  it  is,  to  take  a  piece  of  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha 
tube,  about  12  feet  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  connecting  this  tube 
with  any  kind  of  straight  tube  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  the  latter  will 
form  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  syphon.  A  vessel  containing  two  gallons 
of  water  at  110°  Fah.,  is  to  be  placed  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
patient  being  placed  in  a  empty  hip-bath.  The  tube  is  then  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  held  steadily  against  the  os  uteri.  After  exhausting  the 
tube,  the  other  extremity  is  to  be  placed  in  the  warm  water. 

The  stream  will  immediately  flow  with  some  force  against  the  os  uteri,  and 
continue  so  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  consumed.  Two  gallons  of  cold 
water  are  then  to  be  poured  into  the  vessel,  and  allowed  to  discharge  in  the 
same  manner. 

As  regards  the  modus  operandi  of  the  syphon  douche,  ^^  there  can  be  little 
doubt,"  says  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  "  that  labour  is  brought  on  partly  by  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  stream  of  water  urged  against  the  os  uteri,  and 
partly  by  the  effects  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  employed  in  the 
process." 

It  is  probable  that  the  double  douche  acts  by  exciting  the  reflex  actions 
of  the  uterus,  the  stimulus  of  the  douche  gradually  inducing  an  excitability 
of  the  spinal  nervous  arcs  presiding  over  the  uterine  reflex  actions.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  douche,  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  different  from  natural  labour ;  and  there 
is  no  risk  whatever  to  the  mother  from  its  employment, —  while  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulties  which  follow  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii 
before  the  commencement  of  labour,  when  the  foetus  has  arrived  at  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  are  greatly  diminished.  Hence  the  increased  mortality 
among  children  born  through  the  induction  of  premature  labour  promises  to 
be  entirely  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  the  douche  for  the  operation  of 
puncturing  the  membranes,  or  for  the  other  methods  previously  in  use.] 

When  necessary. — Unless  deformity  of  the  person  generally,  and  of  the 
pelvis  in  particular,  exist  to  an  extreme  degree,  the  induction  of  premature 
labour  in  a  first  pregnancy  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  exact  size  of  the  different  diameters  of  the  pelvis, 
except  during  labour ;  and  in  the  cases  ordinarily  met  with,  no  one  would  be 
justified  in  having  recourse  to  so  serious  a  measure,  if  he  had  not  accurately 
ascertained  the  dimensions  by  personal  examination  —  and  that  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  obtaining  the  required  information.^ 

'  The  liability  incurred  by  every  man  in  undertaking  to  bring  on  labour  prematurely,  is  so 
great  that  it  makes  it  most  det^irable — nay,  even  absolutely  necessary — for  the  sake  of  his  own 
character,  that  he  should  not  perform  any  operation  with  that  view,  until  a  consultation  is  held 
upon  the  case,  and  the  means  proposed  is  sanctioned  by  some  other  practitioner.  I  Tvould 
particularly  warn  my  younger  brethren  against  acting  on  the  representations  of  the  patient 
herself  alone ;  and  of  tho  following  two  cases,  one  will  point  out  the  necessity  of  such  a  caution 
Ia  the  year  1825,  I  was  applied  to  by  a  woman,  of  whom  I  had  no  previous  knowledge,  to 
induce  labour  prematurely.     She  stated  that  she  had  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Loudon,  but  had 
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It  becomes  a  question  of  very  great  nicety,  what  degree  of  contrach^n^ 

wouM  warrant  us  m  proposing  this  measure*  As  it  baa  been  frequently  laid] 
down  as  a  principle,  that  a  child  at  full  time  may  pass  through  a  pelvis  con- 
tainiog  in  its  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim  three  inches,  we  may  hope,  if 
the  aperture  exceed  that  dimension,  that  the  foetus  may  be  born  living,  nata- 
rally,  provided  the  outlet  be  well  formed :  and  with  this  space  we  should  not 
bo  inclined  to  adopt  any  means  by  which  gestation  might  be  suspended, 
unless,  indeed,  some  extraordinary  circumstances  called  for  our  interference ; 
auch  as  the  patient  invariably  bearing  very  large  children,  or  other  accidental 
causes  equally  uncontrollable. 

If,  then»  the  conjugate  diameter  meaaure  a  little  less  than  three  inches, 
we  may  allow  pregnancy  to  advance  to  the  end  of  eight  months;  if  about 
two  inches  and  three-quarters,  to  seven  months  and  a  half ;  if  about  two 
inches  and  a  half,  it  must  not  proceed  beyond  seven  months ;  if  the  apace 
be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half,  it  would  be  certainly  unsafe  to  delay  our 
means  beyond  seven  months;  and  I  would  be  inclined  to  induce  labour 
rather  sooner;  because  children  of  an  earlier  period  have  been  reared.^ 

It  is  a  prejudice  as  old  as  Hippocrates'  time,^  that  a  child  of  seven  months 
is  more  likely  to  live  than  one  of  eight  months*  intra-uterine  age;  and  it  is 
etill  in  force  among  the  common  people,  not  only  in  this  country^  but  on  the 
Continent,  Such  an  opinion,  however,  is  contrary  to  experience,  as  well  as 
to  analogy,  and  all  philosophical  reasoning ;  for  we  should  certainly  expect 
that  the  longer  the  foetus  remained  in  utero,  the  more  completely  would  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus  be  perfected;  and  the  greater  capability 
would  it  have  acquired  to  sustain  an  independent  existence.  This  supposi- 
tion^ in  fact,  we  find  practically  verified ;  and  we  should  therefore  delay 
our  attempts  until  the  last  day  which  we  think  consistent  with  its  passage 
through  the  pelvis  entire  and  uninjured.^ 

Other  circumstances  may,  however,  call  for  our  interference  in  the  manner 

oomc  to  reelde  not  far  from  mj  house ;  tlmt  two  of  lier  chtl^rati  liiLti  been  destrojed,  and  tliat 
twice,  alflo^  prenaftture  labour  bml  been  induced  by  a  highly  reapectable  practitioner  in  the 
neighbcitarbocd  where  she  then  resided.  I  wrote  to  this  gentlemno  on  the  subject,  who  g&T« 
me  Buch  iaCiflfactory  reason e  for  what  he  had  dane^  that  I  had  no  hesitadon  in  acceding  to  her 
request.  Since  Ihnt  time  I  ha?e  brought  od  bbour  prematurely  for  that  womau  on  fiir^ 
diJierent  occasioua. 

In  the  jear  I831t  my  father  was  applied  to  by  a  patient,  bIbo  to  induce  labaur.  She  stated 
that  h«r  cbild  had  been  destroyed  in  the  birth  by  a  pbyslciau  practiBing  at  the  western  part 
of  the  metropolis — a  gentlemnn  who  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  profession ;  and  ihat  «he  never 
could  bear  a  living  child  at  fuM  time.  My  father  took  the  precaution  to  see  thli)  gentleman^ 
thnt  he  might  lenru  frnm  him  the  particulars  of  the  case^  atid  was  informed  that  the  woman 
was  believed  to  be  unmiirried,  that  she  had  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  a  midwife,  and 
that  he  had  been  applied  to  in  consequence  of  a  violent  nttack  of  convulsions  which  occurred 
during  the  labour ;  on  which  account  alone  he  had  thought  it  requisite  to  perforate  the  bea(L 
My  father  theu  refused  to  comply  with  her  wi^^hes ;  bttt  she,  still  dee  Irons  of  placing  herself 
under  his  care^  took  apartmentd  in  the  nE^ighbourhoodT  and  getatation  was  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Its  termination.  Mj  father  atteoded  her.  Some  delay  occurred  in  the  labour,  which 
induced  him  to  request  my  asaiaiancei  and  I  delivered  her  of  a  living  child  by  means  of  the 
forceps*  We  found  a  slight  contraction  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  difliculty  Giperienced.  I  have  great  doubts  that  her  obje^it  in  deairitig  to  have  premature 
labour  induced,  was  the  preservation  of  her  infant. 

*■  In  one  case  I  thought  it  ri}j;ht  to  bring  orj  labour  at  »tx  months  and  a  half,  scarcely  antki- 
pating,  however  J  to  save  the  child ;  because,  having  delivered  the  patieat  previously  by  era* 
niotomj,  I  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  very  small  siie  of  the  pelvis  she  pos^esiwd.  Even  at 
this  early  period,  I  found  the  child  had  acquired  too  great  a  bulk  to  pass  entire,  and  I  waa 
obliged  to  open  the  head.  I  was  afterwards  t^ld  Ih&t  this  poor  ereature  went  lo  Malta  with 
her  husband^  and  there  died  in  labour. 

^  Merriraan,  p.  303,     Barlow,  p,  316. 

'  Plate  44.  fig.  2,  shows  a  premature  head  passing  through  a  contracted  pelvis,  juid  wdd 
displays  the  compressibility  of  the  skull 
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ftfOf^osedy  besides  diminution  of  the  pelvic  capacity :  thus,  if  it  should  have 
oooorred  to  the  same  woman,  in  a  number  of  successive  pregnancies,  to  be 
aware  of  the  death  of  her  infant  at  a  particular  period  towards  the  close  of 

SiBtation, — about  the  termination  of  the  eighth  month  for  instance, — and  if 
e  death  was  to  be  attributed  to  deficiency  of  nourishment,  or  any  other 
cause  decidedly  referable  to  the  maternal  system,  it  would  become  a  matter 
for  consideration,  whether  a  chance  of  life  might  not  be  afforded  to  her 
future  infants  by  the  induction  of  labour  before  the  usual  period  of  their 
death.  Under  such  a  state,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  most 
minutely  everr  circumstance  connected  with  the  case,  and  all  the  peculiarities 
attendant  on  it.^ 

Other  states  of  disease,  in  which  the  mother's  life  is  placed  in  imminent 
jeopardy, — provided  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  her  danger  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  continuance  of  pregnancy, — may  warrant  us  in  having  recourse 
to  the  induction  ot  premature  labour:  thus,  Hamilton^  used  to  say  he  had 
twice  resorted  to  the  expedient,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  mother ;  in 
one  of  whidi  cases  dropsy  induced  him,  and  the  other,  deadly  exhaustion 
and  depressed  vital  powers.  For  such  anomalous  cases,  however,  it  must 
be  evident  that  no  general  rule  can  by  possibility  be  laid  down. 

It  would  be  right,  in  every  instance  where  premature  action  is  induced, 
that  a  wet-nurse  should  be  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  child  immediately 
upon  its  birth. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  LABORIOUS  LABOUR. 

JEzhaiMtion. — After  lingering  labours,  whether  instruments  have  been 
used  or  not,  the  generality  of  women  recover  tolerably  well ;  but  occasionally 
very  bad  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  the  consequence  of  depression  from 
loss  of  power,  excitement,  or  injurious  pressure. 

Sometimes  the  system  falls  into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  from  which  it  never 
rallies.  The  symptoms  indicating  such  a  condition  would  usually  be  observed 
before  instruments  were  had  recourse  to :  under  it  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  are  completely  worn  out ;  the  pulse  flags ;  the  extremities  become 
cold ;  there  are  excessive  weariness  of  the  limbs,  vomiting,  sunken  features,. 
and  a  hollow  eye ;  probably  no  pain  is  complained  of,  and  the  expression  of 
the  face  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  danger.  Domestic  stimulants,  nourish^ 
ment,  cordial  medicines,  opium,  aether,  and  ammonia,  are  the  best  and  only 
means  to  restore  the  ebbing  vitality. 

Inflammation  of  the  pelvic  viscera. — After  laborious  labour,  the  viscera,, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  often  go  into  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation ;  suppuration  may  occur,  but  it  is  not  usual ;  the  inflammation  for 
the  most  part  terminates  either  in  resolution  or  sloughing.  This  state  is 
known  by  shivering,  general  fever,  and  local  pain, — by  a  quick  pulse,  white 

'  On  one  occasion  I  was  consnlted  by  a  pregnant  woman  for  a  small  tumour  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  which  was  evidently  of  a  malignant  nature ;  it  increased  so  rapidlj,.  that  it 
was  clear,  if  she  were  allowed  to  attain  her  full  period  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  acquired 
0nch  a  magnitude  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  extirpation.  I  requested  the  opinion  of  my 
father  and  Mr.  Luke,  who  coincided  with  me  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease,: — as  to  the 
hazard  of  performing  the  operation  under  pregnancy,  and  as  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  full 
term  of  gestation  to  arrive.  I,  therefore,  brought  on  premature  labour  about  the  9^1  of  seven 
months :  ahe  was  received  into  the  London  Hospital  as  soon  after  as  was  safe ;  the  tumour  wa« 
removed,  and  she  eijoyed  her  former  health.  The  child  presented  with  the  breeeh ;  the  labouz 
was  temewhat  lingering ;  and  it  was  unfortunately  bom  dead. 

•  MS.  Leetons,  1S21. 
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tongue,  thirst,  heat  and  drtnesB  of  Bkin,  deficient  Becretion  of  tnilk,  and  by 
the  lochia  being  suppreBse<i,  or  scanty  and  of  bad  odonr;  and  there  is  pain 
f^n  pressing  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  If  the  uterus  feels  large,  hard,  and 
painful,  most  likely  the  infiammation  ia  principally  confined  to  that  viscus; 
but  if  the  pain  is  more  extended,  and  the  swelling  less  circumscribed,  the 
probability  is  that  the  disease  is  more  diffused,  and  there  is  a  greater  chance 
of  its  terminating  in  sloughing  of  the  vagina. 

Suppuration  is  known  to  have  supervened  by  occasional  rigours  occurri|ig, 
—  by  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  experienced,  —  by  the  pulse  increasing  in 
rapidity  and  falling  in  power, — ^and  by  hectic  fever.  The  tongue  becomeB 
furred  ;  and  there  is  purging,  and  sweating,  and  vomiting,  and  wasting  of 
the  body:  most  usually  the  bad  symptoms  increaaej  and  the  patient  dies; 
but  sometimes  the  abscess  will  burst  into  the  vagina,  and  give  almost  imme- 
diate relief. 

I>eep  collapse,  —  A  state  of  deep  collapse  may  be  produced  by  exten- 
sive contusions  and  subsetjuent  mortification.  The  entire  prostration  of 
strength,  the  muttering  delirium  and  watchfulness,  the  cold  clammy  extremi- 
ties, the  quick,  weak,  tremulous,  and  often  irregular  pulse,  will  sufficiently 
characterise  this  state;  while  the  purgings  and  vomitings^  and  aphthous 
mouth,  will  indicate  the  extent  of  danger. 

Sometimes  the  parts,  rather  by  their  own  healing  powers  than  by  the  aid 
of  medicine,  will  become  restored;  the  symptoms  will  gradually  abate;  the 
different  organs  will  slowly  regain  their  healthy  functions;  and  after  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  for  some  weeks,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  con- 
siitution,  the  patient  will  unexpectedly  rally.  At  other  times  the  parts  will 
slough,  and  various  will  be  the  extent  of  the  destruction  produced.  Occa- 
sionally, the  bladder,  rectum,  and  all  the  coats  of  the  vagina,  will  become 
gangrenous;  the  three  cavities  will  be  thrown  into  one;  and  if  the  patient 
survive,  of  which  there  will  then  be  little  chance,  most  miserable  indeed 
must  be  the  remainder  of  her  life.  At  others,  merely  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  will  slough;  constitutional  irritation,  vary- 
ing in  degree,  will  supervene,  which  will  cease  on  the  healing  proeess  being 
established;  a  cicatrix  will  be  formed,  and  this  will  most  likely  impede  the 
passnge  of  the  child  during  a  subsequent  labour ;  or  it  may  even  narrow  the 
canal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  marital  intercourse. 

Treatment — Little  can  be  done  by  medicine  under  this  unfortunate  con- 
dition. The  parts  may  be  fomented,  and  the  strength  must  be  sustained. 
The  introduction  of  a  piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  turpentine  and  oil,  has  been 
recommended  to  facilitate  the  slough's  separation*  As  soon  as  the  patient 
is  able  to  be  moved,  she  should  be  sent  into  the  country ;  a  change  from  the 
close  atmosphere  of  town  to  a  more  healthy  air  has  often  given  a  fillip  to  the 
constitution,  has  renovated  the  sinking  powers,  and  put  an  immediate  check 
to  some  of  the  worst  S3^mptom3,  especially  continued  purging, 

IvabiUfy  to  pa^s  urine  after  delivery  is  not  an  infrequent  consequence  of 
lingering  labour.  It  arises  from  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  urethra 
and  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  perhaps  from  spasm  of  the  sphincter- 

The  introduction  of  a  catheter  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
is  necessary  in  every  case  where  the  bladder  does  not  void  its  contents. 
Occasionally,  after  an  instrument  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  the  patient^ 
for  two  or  three  days,  passes  her  water  tolerably  well ;  and  subsequently  it 
comes  away  involuntarily*  Under  this  state,  if  the  labour  has  been  tedious, 
it  is  always  to  be  suspect  id  that  a  slough  has  taken  place  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  in  the  track  of  the  urethra,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  there 
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be  a  foetid  discharge,  and  most  particularly  if  a  small  piece  of  tnembranons 
sabstance  has  been  yoided ;  this,  on  being  washed,  will  be  found  to  be  a  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  sphacelated  and  separated.  These  suspicions 
may  be  confirmed  or  annulled  by  simply  passing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  introducing  a  finger  into  the  vagina,  along  the  course  of  the  urethra ; 
if  any  portion  of  the  catheter  can  be  felt  naked  through  the  vagina,  a  fistu- 
lous orifice  has  been  formed,  and  the  treatment  under  such  circumstances 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  common  principles  of  surgery. 

Even  before  any  aperture  is  formed,  we  may  suspect  the  probability  of 
such  a  misfortune  being  about  to  happen,  if,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
catheter,  after  evacuatine  the  bladder,  that  portion  of  it  which  has  passed 
through  the  urethra  be  blackened  or  rendered  of  a  brownish  colour.  The 
discoloration  is  dependent  on  a  coating  of  hydrosulphuret  of  silver,  which 
the  instrument  obtains,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  the 
metal.  This  gas  is  evolved  during  the  destructive  process  that  is  going  on 
within  the  canal ;  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  catheter,  proves  either 
that  death  of  some  of  the  structures  has  actually  occurred,  or  that  a  strong 
disposition  to  gangrenous  action  exists.  I  have  known  very  few  instances 
where  a  slough  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  did  not  follow  such  an  indication. 
Pressure  an  the  nerves. — Occasionally  the  nerves  suffer ;  the  great  sciatic, 
which  lies  over  a  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  is  especially  exposed 
to  pressure,  unless  there  be  a  large  cushion  of  fat  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 
Pressure  on  this  nerve,  under  labour,  produces  great  pain,  numbness,  and 
cramps,  and  sometimes  a  partially  paralytic  state  after  delivery.  Kerves  in 
themselves  do  not  possess  much  restorative  power,  although  usually  they 
regain  their  healthy  state  after  labour.  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  whicn 
permanent  paralysis  existed  as  a  consequence  of  injury  done  to  a  nerve 
under  labour,  though  I  have  known  pain,  numbness,  and  inability  to  move 
one  or  both  legs  freely,  continue  for  many  weeks. 

Tumour  on  the  foetal  scalp, — When  a  child  is  born  after  lingering  labour, 
the  head  having  been  considerably  compressed,  we  shall  usually  find  a  cir- 
cumscribed tumour  on  the  scalp,  at  the  vertex,  as  depicted  in  Plates  36,  39, 
41,  and  42.  Such  a  swelling  has  been  often  supposed  to  contain  fluid,  and 
I  have  known  it  proposed  to  be  punctured,  or  incised,  though  I  never  saw 
the  practice  carried  into  effect.  There  is  a  feeling  of  subdued  fluctuation  in 
the  tumour ;  but  it  is  not  a  morbid  growth :  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
collapse  of  the  bones,  owing  to  the  compression  which  they  have  suffered. 
Generally  speaking,  these  cases  do  very  well :  there  is  no  fluid  present,  or 
merely  a  small  quantity  in  the  cellular  texture,  that  does  not  require  to  be 
let  out  by  an  operation.  As  the  brain  becomes  more  developed,  or  regains 
its  healthy  form,  the  bones  in  a  few  days  acquire  their  natural  position,  the 
head  its  proper  shape ;  and  the  tumour  disappears.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
apply  an  evaporating  lotion  to  the  part,  —  more,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  the  mother,  than  for  any  decided  advantage  likely  to  be  derived 
from  its  use. 

PRETERNATURAL    LABOUR. 

Breech  presentations.  —  Hitherto  the  attention  has  been  confined  to 
different  cases  of  head  presentation ;  but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  point  of 
the  foetal  body  that  may  not  present  in  labour,  those  cases  in  which  any 
other  part  meets  the  finger  than  the  head,  have  been  classed,  after  Denman, 
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and  there  ib  not  one  Bjmptom  by  which  we  are  able  to  detect 

will  present,  previgusly  to  the  commencemenl  of  labour.     It 

iippoaed,  perhaps,  if  the  uterine  parietes  were  uutistiallj  thin,  and 

itteb  attenuated,  that  we  should  be  able  to  feel  the  hard  globular 

'  Ibaj  fptcnl&tiTc  fftDciei  bave  b««n  indulf^d  id,  demgned  to  aeeouitt  for  the  pr«p«t>d«f«iiee 
imtauoD^^  Ami  grATitiidDEi  bus  ti«d  most  auppqrters.  It  w^  smppoMd  tfaftt  tkt 
I  iDTKti&bly  Bituateil  kI  Ui«  fundqii  uteri  ;  tnd  that,  the  fcetm  beinif  fB^Mndad  hj 
Bbilicatig,  itn  head,  vbtcli  j»  tbe  beavi^it  p«rt,  HAtofMUj  utdiD^  <kAniwmrdi; 
^  •«  ID  the  joimget  embryo  the  iiinbiJicui  )S  conip*r*tiT*ij  po  nv^  t^  the  pnbei. 
^  htfWtttT,  canii4>t  produce  the  mfiuence  Men  bed  ti>  it;  because,  during  at  least  the  latter 
falf  ef  utero  gedtatiaii,  tbe  fuitui  iii  not  auftpeoiied  hj  tbe  funis,  vhich,  indeed,  ia  too  long  to 
alHtt  af  such  a  poit4lbi1itj ;  —  becnuse  tbe  placenta  ie  not  alwajs,  nor  indeed  ^exierallj,  im- 
plsated  mt  the  fundus  uteri,  ^o  be  in  f^  eotnetimev  cteu  «i  tutted  upon  the  cer^^,  or  ivter  the 
laeath  of  the  woiub  Ititelf ;  m  irblch  Gose^  at  no  period  of  pregfjaiiC7  would  the  fuetua  be 
Fuspmded  under  tbe  upi-ij^ht  pontura  nf  tbe  budy  ;■ — and  because  tbe  funia  is  ftometime?  found 
ci?iled  arctDud  one  ut  ibe  Ut*t}t.l  liinlm;  wbicb  accldeiKnl  poailion  must  in3uen(^e  tbe  depetiiJing 
pftrt,  even  if  tbe  embrjc  wre  actually  ttunp^nded.  Tbcae  and  other  facts  are  mo^t  forcibty 
adduced  hy  IJubojH,  In  a  paper  publiBbed  tn  tbe  third  Tolume  of  the  Merooirf  of  the  Royal 
J^cadeoij  of  Medicine,  page  431,  Io  nYerturn  the  opinion  that  gravitation  bad  any  influence  in 
preducing  Ibe  preaentjition  of  the  bend  ;  and  he  bae  aporibed  tbe  general  giitaaticu  to  an  in* 
etinetiTe  impulae  implanted  in  the  fnetuB,  which  inclines  it  to  take  tbe  most  faTourable  poaitioa 
for  its  escape, — ai  tbe  needle  points  tn^HteriouBlj  Io  the  pole,  But  Bueb  a  mode  of  reaaomiif 
and  illufitrnlion  caivni>t  ho  considered  either  as  argumentative  or  conelusWe ;  il  is,  in  fact, 
copipletelj  evading  the  question,  after nitempling  to  elucidate  it;  aud  the  method  he  has  taken 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  cloak  for  human  Ignorance.  It  would^  in  mj  opinion^  be  mueh 
better  not  to  endeavour  to  eiplaio  tbe  floeretfl  of  nature,  so  deeply  bidden,  but  to  content  pur* 
selves  with  rofi*rritig  this  aho  to  a  general^  though  not  invariable  law,  ^— a  part  of  the  greet 
system  whieb  shows  tiie  design,  and  exempli fles  tbe  harmony,  that  reign  throughout  the  whole 
works  of  Proviikmce.  M*  Virey  (H^vue  Midjcnle,  vol.  ii.  1833,  p»  Sl*7),  indeed,  has  stated, 
tbat  in  tbo!ie  pregnant  nnimais  of  tbe  mnltipnrieni  kind  which  he  has  dlssecled,  he  always 
found  in  tbe  bnviis  of  the  utc^rus  the  snouts  pointing  to  the  vulva ;  that  iti  a  gravid  viper  which 
ho  opened,  ali  tiie  young,  eight  in  number^  were  placed  in  the  direction  with  tl\elr  mouth  to- 
wards the  eitpriml  piirts :  that,  bi  tbe  egg^  tbe  head  ia  always  directed  to  the  large  end.  and 
tiiat  that  end  ift  extruded  first;  and  that  the  same  obtain $i  with  regard  Io  the  ova  of  fialwa. 
We  sU  know  t hut  the  larvo  of  insects  escape  with  thpir  bead  first,  —  that  the  ebrysalis  eala 
through  its  shell,  mtd  the  cuterpilliir  through  its  silky  covering;  and  we  aee,  therefore,  one 
i'emmon  law  regulutiug  the  whole  of  nature's  operations, 

*  Tbe  average  frt*4iiency  of  breech  presentations  baa  beeu  vsrioaslj  stated^  as  different 
tnbles  have  bi^en  taken  for  Ihe  guide.  The  returns  from  the  Mata-tiit^  in  Paris,  publbbed  by 
Dubois  (Dictionnuire  do  Mi^decine,  sepond  edition,  vol,  i.  p,  370),  calcuUted  from  20,517  deli- 
veries, show  one  in  B't — :!n  births,  Collins  { Praotical  Tree ti Be  on  Midwiferj,  p.  40)  pvea  the 
average  of  **  prelerntitural  pre^ental ions'*  during  bis  mastership  of  aeven  years  at  the  Dabim 
Lying-in  Hospital,  at  one  in  thirty.  The  number  of  children  bom  in  this  period  was  £6,654. 
Tbe  tables  which  1  have  kept  of  the  patients  of  the  Boyal  Maternity  Charity  in  London,  deli- 
rered  under  my  own  superintendence,  since  the  year  18iT  to  tbe  end  of  last  year,  amounting 
to  48,996  oosee,  and  41^588  births,  give  an  average  of  presentations  of  tbe  pelvis  ar  lower 
eitremities,  of  one  in  nearly  404  children.  Tbe  average  pubUsfaed  in  the  last  edition  ef  Ibia 
work,  calculated  from  8u,7-J3  cas«a  and  M,I31  births,  was  about  one  tn  'd%  A!)  tlie#^  ^v^ 
ever,  include  twins  and  t^rematur*  labonni,  in  which  class  of  eases  irregular  prcaectatiotta  ax« 
more  fi^quent  than  in  *  '^t  or  labours  at  full  time.    See  Appendix  F. 
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the  pelvis,  it  ib  propelled  downwarda  with  each  pain,  and  recedes  a  little  m 
the  interval,  till  it  comes  to  press  on  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Now,  inas- 
'  much  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  breech  is  from  side  to  side,  it  is  evident 
that  the  foetus  has  already  adapted  itself  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvic  brim, 
in  the  situation  most  favourable  for  its  entrance  into  the  cavity ;  but  when  it 
presses  on  the  outlet,  its  long  diameter  is  opposed  to  the  short  diameter  of 
the  outlet ;  and  in  this  situation  a  slight  turn  is  effected ; — though  not  so 
'  complete,  perhaps,  as  the  head  takes  under  a  natural  presentation ; — one  of 
the  ilia  gliding  along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  other  appearing 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubes-  In  this  way  it  is  propelled,  distending  the 
perinenm  considerably,  till  the  breech  is  entirely  in  the  world.  (Plate  45, 
fig-  2.)  The  legs  pass  doubled,  with  the  toes  up  towards  the  chest,  and  when 
they  are  expelled  as  far  as  the  knees,  they  are  usually  thrown  out  of  the 
vagina  by  the  action  of  its  fibres.  While  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  thus 
passing  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  after  the  turn  is  effected,  the 
shoulders  are  entering  the  brim,  either  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  brim,  or  a  little  diagonally.  As  the 
foetal  body  traverses  the  cavity,  the  hands  are  slipped  up  towards  the  head, 
so  that  the  axillre  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  arms  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  mother's  structures.  The  pains  continuing,  and  the  fcetus  being 
propelled  lower,  the  axillae  come  to  press  against  the  interior  surface  of  the 
ischia ;  another  turn  is  then  effected  ;  by  means  of  which,  one  peeps  up  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  other  is  directed  along  the  sacral  cavity  and 
the  perineum.  Here,  again,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  into  the  best  possible 
position  for  their  escape,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  is  entering  the 
brim  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  its  transit ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
outlet,  the  chin  hitching  on  the  internal  surface  of  one  ischium,  the  occiput 
on  the  other,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  head  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
shortest  diameter  of  the  outlet;  and  it  is  as  impossible  that  it  can  pass 
without  being  changed  in  situation,  as  it  would  he  while  the  face  looked  to 
either  ischium  under  an  original  presentation  of  the  vertex*  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  a  third  turn  should  take  place ;  and  this,  like  the  previous 
turns,  is  accomplished  by  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus  above  being 
resisted  by  the  formation  of  the  bones  below. — The  face  is  thrown  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  head 
is  expelled  with  the  face  sweeping  the  perineum.  Usually,  the  arms  remain 
by  the  side  of  the  head  until  the  child  is  quite  born,  i£  no  assistance  be 
rendered. 

The  case  next  in  frequency  is,  whore  the  face  looks  anteriorly,  and  the 
back  towards  the  spine*  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  expulsive  efforts 
as  in  the  former.  The  breech  descends  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  receding 
and  advanoing  alternately,  as  the  pains  return  and  intermit ;  a  slight  turn  is 
effected ;  one  of  the  ilia  appears  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  other 
traverses  the  perineum  ;  the  breech  and  legs  are  born  ;  the  shoulders  pass 
the  brim,  and  descend  until  they  press  upon  the  structures  at  the  outlet ;  one 
of  the  axillae  is  then  directed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  other  follows 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  head  is  propelled  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  with  the  face  looking  to  one  side  and  the  occiput  to  the  other.  It 
might,  d  priori  J  be  supposed  that,  as  the  face  was  originally  lying  towards 
the  abdominal  muscles  of  the  mother,  the  occiput  would  be  expelled  along 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  face  emerge  anteriorly ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for  when  the  shoulders  are  external  and  the  head  is  in  the  pelvis,  the 
face  is  directed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  exactly  as  when  the  child  presents 
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with  the  face  towards  the  spine  in  the  first  instance ;  and  a  precisely  similar 
turn  is  effected,  the  face  being  thrown  backwards ;  so  that  the  foetus,  in  its 
transit,  makes  a  semicircular  rotation,  the  face  being  placed  forwards  at  the 
commencement  of  labour,  and  being  expelled  through  the  outlet  traversing 
the  sacrum  and  perineum^  I  believe  that  in  no  instance,  if  the  case  were 
left  entirely  to  nature — provided  the  child  and  pelvis  were  of  common  size 
and  form — would  the  face  be  expelled  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

If  the  breech  is  offering  itself  diagonally,  exactly  the  same  occurrences 
take  place  which  I  have  just  described ;  for  the  pelvis  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  wide  from  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  opposite  groin,  as  from  side 
to  side.  But  when  the  child's  abdomen  is  directed  to  one  ilium,  and  the 
back  towards  the  other,  the  long  diameter  of  the  breech  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  short  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim, — and  the  probability  is,  that  it 
would  not  pass  with  the  same  ease  as  in  either  of  the  former  cases ;  but  that 
it  would  be  turned  a  little  to  one  side  before  it  entered  the  cavity.  The 
changes  in  position  just  adverted  to  would  then  ta&e  place,  and  expulsion 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  offered  in  the  more  usual 
direction  of  breech  presentations. 

Breech  presentations  with  feet, — It  is,  however,  not  only  breech  presenta- 
tions that  form  the  first  order  of  preternatural  labours :  one  or  both  feet 
may  present  (plate  46),  or  a  foot  and  the  breech  together,  or  both  feet  and 
the  breech,  or  a  knee  and  a  foot  (plate  47),  or  both  knees.  Thus  even  this 
apparently  simple  order  of  preternatural  cases  admits  of  a  great  variety. 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  not  be  more  difficulty  when  the  knees  present, 
than  in  a  breech  presentation — probably  not  so  much ;  because  the  parts  are 
expanded  more  gradually,  the  body  of  the  child  forming  more  of  a  cone. 
But  although  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  painful  a  labour  as  when  the  legs  are 
doubled  up  towards  the  abdomen,  still  it  is  more  dangerous  to  the  child,  since 
there  must  be  more  pressure  on  the  funis  umbilicalis  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  or  the  head  is  passing,  in  consequence  of  the  parts  not  having 
Deen  so  completely  opened  as  if  the  breech  had  previously  escaped  with  the 
thighs  bent  upwards. 

If  the  breech  and  one  or  both  feet  should  present,  which  is  by  no  means 
unusual,  more  space  would  be  occupied,  and  more  time  would  generally  be 
taken  up,  than  if  the  breech  presented  singly ;  but  still  the  same  action 
would  go  on,  and  the  same  effect  would  be  produced,  provided  the  pelvis  were 
sufficiently  large.  One  foot,  or  perhaps  both,  would  be  protruded  externally 
before  the  breech,  the  same  turns  would  be  effected,  and  the  labour  would 
most  likely  be  completed  by  nature,  without  the  necessity  of  any  extraordi- 
nary assistance  being  applied. 

Conduct  under  breech  presentation. — ^In  cases  of  breech  presentation  a 
great  deal  more  attention  is  required  of  the  obstetrician  than  under  a  natural 
labour,  as  well  for  the  protection  of  the  woman's  parts,  as  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  child's  life ;  for  the  infant  is  always  placed  in  greater  or  less 
i'eopardy  from  the  pressure  which  must  take  place  on  the  funis  umbilicalis 
uring  the  passage  of  the  shoulders  and  the  head.  More  care  is  requisite 
ako  to  prevent  injury  to  the  woman's  structures ;  because,  in  natural  labour, 
when  the  head  is  born, — since  that  possesses  the  largest  circumference  of  any 
portion^  of  the  foetal  body, — the  passages  are  generally  distended  by  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  permit  the  easy  transit  of  the  other  parts.  But  when 
the  breech  comes  first,  being  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  shoulders,  it  only 
causes  a  partial  dilatation;  the  shoulders,  pressing  upon  the  parts  subse- 
quently, distend  them  still  more,  and  at  last  the  head,  which  is  the  largest 
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body,  has  still  farther  to  open  them  *  so  that  we  laust  continue  our  snpport 
to  the  perineum  until  the  infant  is  entirelj  in  the  world.  In  natural  laboiir, 
however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  protect  these  structures  while  the  head  and 
shouldera  are  making  their  escape. 

The  first  duty  we  have  to  perform,  is  to  ascertain  the  presentatioo ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  that  we  should  detect  & 
breech  case  early  in  the  labour,  lest  we  should  confound  it  with  the  head^ 
and  more  particularly  with  the  shoulder ;  for  there  are  many  points  of  re- 
Bemhlance  between  the  breech  and  both  these  parts;  and, — while  a  breech 
ease  requires  comparatively  little  assistance, — under  a  shoulder  presentation^ 
the  performance  of  an  operation  both  difficult  and  dangerous  becomes  nece&- 
Bary  to  accomplish  delivery, 

No  indication  authorizing  a  supposition  that  the  breech  presents,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  mode  in  which  the  membranes  protrude  into  the  vagina, 
which  is  usually, — as  wjien  the  head  offers, — in  the  form  of  the  large  end  of 
an  egg»  But  the  breech  may  be  discriminated  from  the  head  and  other 
parts,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  felt,  by  some  marks  both  positive  and  negative ; 
and  I  shall  now  only  point  out  the  diagnostic  marks  with  reference  to  the 
head,  reserving  those  connected  with  the  shoulder  for  future  consideration. 
The  breech  is  not  so  round,  nor  so  hard,  nor  eo  strongly  ossified,  as  the 
head  :— it  is  not  divided  into  compartments  by  suturea  and  fontanelles  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  possesses  two  hemispheres :  it  is  more  fleshy,  softer  to  the 
finger,  and  is  not  so  resistant  to  the  touch ;  we  may  most  probably  also  de- 
tect the  chink  between  the  thighs,  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  anus. 
If  we  have  fully  ascertained  the  existence  of  these  negative  and  positive 
marks,  and  especially  if  we  have  detected  the  organs  of  generation,  male  or 
female,  and  the  anus,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  mistake  the  breech  for  the 
head. 

These  points  must  be  determined  previously  to  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  and  our  examination  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in 
the  interval  of  uterine  contraction,  lest  we  should  let  off  the  liquor  amnii ; 
for  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  it  is  even  of  greater  importance  to  pre- 
serve the  cyst  entire,  than  if  it  were  a  head  presentation.  When  we  first 
miike  an  examination,  if  the  nate^  be  the  most  depending  part,  and  we  ascer- 
tain that  there  is  not  that  characteristic  feel  which  the  head  supplies,  we  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  shoulder  or  breech  he  at  the  brim.  If  so,  we 
should  pass  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  during  the  absence  of  pain,  into  the 
pelvis,  up  to  the  brim,  within  the  os  uteri ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  cannot^ 
m  this  way,  gain  the  information  we  require. 

Having,  then,  positively  detected  the  breech,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
alarm,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  woman  will  be  endangered ; — we  must 
not  manifest,  in  our  manner,  either  agitation  or  anxiety; — and  we  must  be 
particularly  cautious  not  to  let  the  patient  hear  the  word  "cross-birth" 
whispered  in  her  chamber ;  because  she  will  certainly  be  more  or  less  ex- 
cited, and  such  a  shock  might  be  suddenly  impressed  as  to  suspend  labour, 
and  retard  it  for  a  number  of  hours.  We  may,  then,  endeavour  to  evade 
her  anxious  question,  whether  everythijig  i«  rights  by  assuring  her  of  her 
perfect  safety*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  that  her  friends  should  be 
informed  that  the  case  is  one  of  ihe  simplest  kind  of  erosi'hirthi ;  that  most 
probably  no  operation  will  be  required,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable  chance 
-—especially  if  it  be  a  first  labour— that  the  child  will  not  be  born  alive* 
If  in  this  first  examination  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  breech  presentB| 
but  are  not  able  to  detect  whether  the  abdomen  of  the  child  is  situated  back* 
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wards  or  forwards,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  that  we  should  be  con- 
stantly making  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  assiduous  in  our  attention  to  the 
patient  than  if  the  head  presents,  but  not  so  officious  as  to  alarm  her ;  and 
It  is  quite  requisite  that  we  should  not  absent  ourselves  from  the  house.  We 
may  occasionally  institute  an  examination,  in  the  absence  of  pain,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the  descent  of  the  mem- 
branes, but  we  must  be  most  careful  not  to  break  them,  although  they  should 
appear  externally ;  waiting  even  then,  within  proper  limits,  for  their  spon- 
taneous rupture. 

The  membranes  having  given  way,  and  the  breech  fully  occupying  the 
pelvic  cavity,  we  must  apply  our  hand,  guarded  by  a  napkin, — in  the  same 
way  as  when  the  head  presents, — over  the  perineum,  and  support  it  until 
the  breech  and  legs  are  in  the  world ;  and  as  soon  as  the  origin  of  the  funis 
has  appeared  externally,  we  must  bring  down  a  fold,^  in  order  to  prevent  its 
vessels  from  being  stretched.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  umbilical  arteries 
run  in  a  twisted  direction  around  the  vein,  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
that  a  compression  of  their  cavities,  and  a  diminution  in  their  calibre,  would 
take  place  quite  as  easily  from  a  tightening  of  the  cord,  as  from  actual 
pressure  being  applied  to  it.  We  cannot  prevent  the  direct  compression 
which  the  funis  must  suffer  between  the  child's  head  and  the  pelvic  bones, 
but  we  can  prevent  tension,  by  bringing  down  a  portion  as  a  loop;  and 
it  is  very  possible,  if  we  neglected  this  precaution,  that,  as  the  body  was 
being  expelled,  the  cord  would  be  so  stretched  as  to  impede  the  circulation, 
and  destroy  the  infant's  life. 

When  the  shoulders  are  about  to  pass,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  they 
are  offering  themselves  in  that  position  most  favourable  for  their  exit ;  and 
if  they  be  not,  to  turn  one  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  other  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  and  this  is  doubly  requisite,  not  only  for  the 
easy  transit  of  the  arms  themselves,  but  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  head 
in  the  most  favourable  position  for  its  passage  through  the  brim.  The  arms 
being  brought  down,  we  may  direct  the  head  into  the  most  easy  situation  for  its 
escape,  taking  advantage  of  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus  to  aid  our  gentle 
endeavours.  When  the  head  is  fully  occupying  the  pelvis,  the  chin  being 
within  one  ilium,  and  the  occiput  within  the  other,  we  may  with  great  advan- 
tage facilitate  the  turn  of  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  by  placing 
the  right  hand  on  the  back  of  the  child,  the  left  on  the  abdomen ;  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  right  hand  forming  a  crutch  around  the  neck.  We  may 
then  support  the  perineum  with  the  left  hand ;  as  the  head  is  passing,  we 
may  turn  the  nape  of  the  neck  up  under  the  symphisis  pubis,  as  on  a  pivot ; 
bring  the  back  towards  the  mons  veneris ;  and  thus  assist  the  birth,  not  by 
drawing  the  child's  head  forcibly  out,  but  merely  receiving  it  as  it  is  expelled 
by  the  action  of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  fibres.^ 

*  See  Plate  48. 

'  I  hare  been  called  npon  to  extract  the  head  in  mttny  oases,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the 
peWis  was  distorted  or  the  head  pretematurally  large,  merely  because  the  previous  attendant 
had  not  been  mindful  of  causing  the  head  to  pass  through  the  brim  with  its  long  diameter  in 
the  direction  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  brim,  but  had  brought  the  child  down  with  the  face 
backwards,  so  that  the  forehead  impinged  on  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum,  as  shown  in  Plate 
49,  or  forwards  against  the  symphisis  pubis :  such  an  accident,  besides  entailing  much  addi- 
tional pain  on  the  mother,  is  almost  certainly  followed  by  the  infant's  death,  from  the  pressure 
to  which  the  cord  must  be  exposed.  It  may  be  prevented  by  paying  due  regard  that  the  face 
passes  through  the  brim  towards  one  or  other  ilium ;  and  may  be  remedied,  when  it  has  taken 
place,  by  turning  it  in  the  same  direction.  Placing  the  head  in  the  most  fayourable  position 
for  its  passage  through  the  brim,  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  management  of  a 
breech  case ;  but  it  is,  of  aU  the  duties  appertaining  to  such  a  case,  perhaps,  the  one  most  fre- 
quently neglected. 
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The  child  being  horu,  our  duties  are  merely  those  appertaining  to  common 
labour ;  we  must  wipe  its  face,  take  care  that  it  doea  Eot  inhale  any  of  the 
urncua  that  may  hang  about  its  mouth,  separate  it  as  before  described,  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  nurse  or  some  other  party,  and  then  make  an  examinatioiL 
of  the  uterine  tumour-  In  all  casea  of  breech  presentation,  it  is  right  that 
a  warm  bath  and  other  resuscitating  means  should  be  in  readiness,  and  closd 
&t  band,  in  order  that  the  best  chance  should  be  afforded  of  reatoriiig  the 
child,  provided  animation  be  suspended. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  it  is  still  practised  by  some,  to  make  traction 
as  soon  as  the  breech  is  in  the  pelvis,  and  before  the  natea  appear  externally, 
by  hooking  the  finger  first  in  one  groin,  and  then  in  the  other,  and  to  bring 
down  the  legs,  so  that  the  feet  might  pass  externally  as  early  as  possible. 
Dr.  William  Hunter  at  one  time  recommended  this  practice,  and  he  was  by 
no  means  a  meddlesome  obstetrician.  The  object  of  the  recommendation 
was  to  save  the  patient  pain.  It  was  argued,  Why  should  we  sufier  the 
woman's  structures  to  be  so  much  distended  by  the  donhle  breech,  when  we 
have  it  in  our  power  easily  to  relieve  them  of  the  tension,  by  bringing  down 
the  feet,  and  allowing  them  to  be  expanded  more  gradually ;  and  it  certainly 
was  both  a  very  plausible  argument,  as  weU  as  natural  conclusion.  But  the 
result  of  this  practice  is  to  place  the  child's  life  in  imminent  hazard :  as  long 
as  the  legs  are  turned  up  towards  the  belly,  so  long  that  portion  of  the  funis 
near  the  child's  body  may  possibly  he  protected  by  the  triangular  space 
formed  between  the  two  thighs  and  the  abdomen ;  and  thus  a  certain  degree 
of  security  may  be  obtained.  Again,  when  the  breech  has  been  expelled 
doubled,  it  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  exit  of  the  shoulders  and  head 
much  more  completely  than  when  it  has  passed  with  the  feet  foremost.  The 
woman's  structures  must  be  subjected  to  a  definite  degree  of  distension 
during  the  passage  of  the  head ;  and  the  extent  to  which  that  distangion  is 
carried  is  not  infiuenced  at  all  by  the  mode  in  which  the  breech  has  passed 
the  pelvic  apertures.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  that  she  should  suffer  the  pain 
which  cannot  he  prevented,  at  first,  with  the  chance  of  saving  the  child's 
life,  than  undergo  it  afterwards,  when  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  of 
its  being  born  dead  ?  Dr.  Hunter,  indeed,  soon  saw  the  danger  of  interfering 
in  the  manner  he  first  adopted ;  and  be  was  accustomed  to  say  in  his  lectures, 
that  when  he  used  to  extract  the  legs  before  the  breech,  he  lost  almost  every 
child  \  but  when  he  changed  his  mode  of  practice,  and  let  the  breech  pass 
double,  and  did  not  allow  the  legs  to  escape  until  after  the  knees  were  born, 
he  was  much  more  fortunate  in  saving  the  children  ;^  and  the  same  facts 
have  been  established  by  subsequent  observers.  When  the  body  is  expelled, 
indeed,  and  the  arms  still  remain  within  the  pe1\is,  our  active  assistance 
becomes  not  only  useful,  but  almost  necessary :  we  may  then  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  parts  from  distension,  by  bringing  the  arms  cautiously  down,  for 
their  presence  in  the  vagina  can  be  of  no  service ;  ibey  cannot  preserve  the 
funis  umbilicalis  from  pressure ;  —  nay,  they  are  actually  doing  harm,  far 
they  take  up  room,  prevent  the  easy  descent  of  the  head,  and  may  perhaps 
themselves  press  upon  the  cord.  But  in  attempting  to  bring  down  the  arms, 
our  efforts  must  be  most  gentle ;  and  we  must  be  very  careful  to  direct  the 
limbs  forwards,  so  that  the  hands  should  sweep  over  the  child's  face.  If  we 
were  to  turn  them  backwards,  we  must  necessarily  break  or  dislocate  the 
humerus — an  accident  that  might  most  easily  happen,  from  the  imperfectly 
ossified  state  of  the  bones.     That  arm  placed  behind  the  symphisis  pubis 

■  Be«  Menimui's  Sjnopsisp  p.  71  i  note  ot  Dr.  Himter^s  MS.  Ii«cture& 
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must  be  brought  down  first ;  and  this  is  generally  not  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  sliding  one  or  two  fingers  perfectly  over  the  shoulder,  carrying 
them  a  little  way  along  the  humerus,  and  carefully  directing  the  fore-arm 
anteriorly :  this  being  effected,  we  may  bring  the  child's  body  forward,  so 
that  the  side  of  the  neck  should  be  applied  closely  under  the  symphysis 
pubis,  introduce  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  back  towards  the  sacrum,  and 
m  the  same  tender  manner  extract  the  other  arm.     (Plate  50.)  ^ 

The  parts  being  now  relieved  from  tension,  the  head  pressing  somewhat 
on  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  we  may  favour  the  inclination  of  the  face  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  by  the  means  just  recommended ;  and  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  so  doing,  we  may  pass  a  finger  into  the  mouth  of  the  child 
(plate  51),  depress  the  chin,  and  give  the  head  the  requisite  turn.  Let  us 
not,  however,  forget  the  delicate  structures  on  which  we  are  operating :  let 
us  remember  that  the  bones  are  not  strong  and  solid,  but  are  easily  broken ; 
that  there  is  a  symphysis  in  the  centre  of  the  jaw ;  that  we  may  either  dislo- 
cate the  articulation,  separate  the  symphysis,  or  break  the  bone  itself.  Every 
practitioner  is  aware  how  tenderly  conducted  should  be  the  examination  of 
an  infant's  body  after  birth ;  and  quite  as  gentle  should  be  our  attempts 
to  relieve  it  during  labour. 

Under  a  breech  presentation,  after  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  evacuated, 
the  meconium  is  frequently,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  squeezed  out  of  the 
rectum,  by  the  mechanical  pressure  sustained.  This  circumstance  has  there- 
fore been  noted  as  a  symptom  of  breech  presentation.  It  is  dangerous  to 
rely  on  this  occurrence  for  an  indication  ;  both  because  it  is  not  universal  in 
breech  presentations,  and  also  because  it  may  take  place  under  other  posi- 
tions of  the  foetus.  Besides,  it  cannot  appear  until  after  the  rupture  of  the 
membranous  cyst;  and  it  is  far  better  and  safer  to  trust  to  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  a  minute  examination  of  all  those  points  of  the  foetal  body 
which  can  be  embraced  by  the  finger,  than  to  any  accidental  sign. 
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Next  come  under  consideration.  I  will  suppose  that  the  child  is  at  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis;  that  the  labour  in  the  first  instance  is  going  on  pretty  well^ 
much  the  same  as  if  the  head  or  breech  presented.  The  os  uteri  opens,  the 
membranous  bag  somewhat  protrudes — perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  finger  of  a 
glove,  instead  of  assuming  that  of  an  egg ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Upon  making  our  examination  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  we  detect  a 
small  round  substance,  with  a  flattened  surface,  possessing  the  characteris- 
tics neither  of  the  head  nor  the  breech.  We  are  then  quite  sure  that  nei- 
ther of  these  parts  presents ;  but  we  may  not  be  so  certain  whether  it  be  a 
leg  or  an  arm  that  meets  our  finger.' 

If  one  or  both  knees  offer,  the  case  will  usually  be  terminated  by  the 
natural  efforts ;  but  if  it  be  an  elbow  presentation,  under  which  the  child 

*  Denman,  chap.  xiv.  seo.  8,  says: — **  It  has  been  esteemed  by  some  a  Tery  izgndicious  prac- 
tice to  bring  down  the  arms  of  the  child ;  these  being  tamed  along  the  head,  preyenting,  in 
their  opinion,  that  contraction  of  the  os  uteri  round  the  neck  of  the  child,  which  would  be  an 
impediment  to  its  complete  deliverance."  Such  fears  are  merely  hypothetical.  I  never  knew 
the  occurrence  dreaded  take  place  so  as  to  retard  the  child's  passage.  When  the  undilated 
state  of  the  uterine  mouth  offers  much  impediment  to  the  birth  after  the  body  is  bom,  it  is  by 
girding  the  upper  part  of  the  head  just  above  the  nasal  bones,  as  is  well  descrbed  by  Merriman, 
Synopsis,  p.  76. 

*  Plate  47  shows  a  knee  and  foot  presenting,  and  a  fold  of  the  funis  prolapsed. 
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lies  transversely,  we  most  change  its  position  before  delivery  can  be  effected. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  that  we  should 
discriminate  between  the  patella  and  olecranon ;  and  I  shall  mention  the 
distinctive  marks  when  on  the  subject  of  transverse  presentations. 

The  knees  will  descend  into  the  pelvis ;  and  the  legs  will  drop  out  of  the 
vagina,  earlier  than  if  the  thighs  had  been  bent  up  towards  the  abdomen ; 
the  breech  will  be  expelled ;  the  funis  umbilicalis  will  have  lost  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  the  infant  will  be  in  great  danger  of  perishing. 
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Again,  one  or  both  feet  may  present,  the  breech  being  easily  distinguish- 
able by  the  finger,  or  lying  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  a  common  exami- 
nation.    (Plate  46.) 

When  we  feel  the  digital  extremity  of  the  limb,  —  since  there  is  no  part 
of  the  child's  body  but  the  hand  with  which  it  can  possibly  be  confounded, 
—  it  becomes  our  duty  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  for  reasons  pre\']- 
ously  more  than  once  inculcated ;  and  this  we  can  almost  always  do  even 
before  the  membranes  rupture.  The  foot  is  known  by  the  rounded  instep, 
by  the  prominent  heel,  by  the  toes  being  all  in  one  line,  and  by  no  one  of 
the  digits  being  an  opponent  to  the  others.  When  the  hand  is  at  the  pelvic 
brim, — as  I  shall  hereafter  -state, — ^we  feel  the  flattened  wrist  and  palm,  the 
thumb  an  opponent  to  the  fingers,  the  fingers  of  different  lengths,  and  the 
absence  of  the  marks  just  described. 

Under  presentation  of  the  feet,  the  labour  is  usually  rather  lingering,  and 
the  dilatation  of  the  passages  goes  on  but  slowly ;  nevertheless,  this  forms 
no  excuse  for  hurry  or  interference :  we  must  wait  a  moderate  time  for  the 
descent  of  the  child,  and  allow  nature  to  accomplish  her  intention  unaided ; 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  danger,  or  some  urgent  reason  for  accelerating  the 
labour.  Should  two  or  three  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  or  should  any  alarming  symptoms  supervene,  we  must  take  one 
foot,  or  both,  between  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and,  by  a  little  traction, 
bring  down  the  legs ;  we  have  then  made  the  case  one  of  the  most  simple 
of  preternatural  labours. 

Circumstances  requiring  assistance  under  a  breech  presentation. 
— Many  accidents  may  happen  during  the  progress  of  labour  under  a  breech 
presentation,  independently  of  exhaustion  from  a  long  continuance  of  painful 
efforts,  which  will  require  that  delivery  should  be  accelerated ;  and  some  of 
these  originate  in  the  mother's  system,  others  in  the  child's.  Thus  hasmor- 
rhage,  convulsions,  or  syncope,  may  induce  us  to  terminate  the  labour ;  and 
delivery  is  generally  more  easily  accomplished  than  when  the  head  presents  ; 
for  we  are  then  compelled  either  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and 
change  the  position  of  the  foetus,  or  to  apply  the  forceps,  or  use  the  per- 
forator, if  that  dreadful  instrument  be  required  to  save  the  mother ;  but 
when  the  breech  or  feet  present,  we  have  merely  to  make  traction  by  the 
leg,  provided  it  be  easily  brought  down,  or  by  surrounding  the  groin  with  a 
finger  or  blunt  hook,  —  as  will  be  more  particularly  described  subsequently. 

Danger  to  the  child's  life  would  also  induce  us  to  expedite  the  termination 
of  the  labour. 

We  are  not  likely  to  ascertain  that  the  child  is  in  jeopardy  until  after  the 
breech  is  expelled ;  but,  when  the  body  is  half  born,  our  indication  may  be 
taken  partly  from  the  state  of  pulsation  in  the  cord,  and  partly  from  a  futile 
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attempt  at  respiration  being  made  while  the  head  still  remains  either  in  the 
uterus  or  vagina.  I  have  already  directed  that,  as  soon  as  the  umbilicus 
has  appeared  externally,  a  loop  of  the  funis  should  be  brought  down,  to  pre- 
vent tension  on  its  vessels ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  observation  may  be 
made  on  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the  foetal  circulation.  If  the  arteries 
of  the  funis  are  beating  freely,  firmly,  and  equably,  about  one  hundred 
strokes  in  a  minute,  the  child  is  in  no  present  danger,  and  we  need  not 
accelerate  the  labour  for  its  sake;  for  by  so  acting  we  might  leave  the 
uterus  uncontracted,  and  occasion  an  attack  of  hsemorrhage.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  be  languid ;  or  if  the  beats  be  very  rapid,  small, 
feeble,  tremulous,  or  intermittent,  some  impediment  exists  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  through  the  cord,  and  the  child's  life  is  in  imminent 
hazard. 

The  other  indication  implying  danger  to  the  child,  is  an  abortive  attempt 
at  breathing  before  the  head  is  in  the  world ;  and  this  is  known  by  a  sudden 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  repeated  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals. It  would  appear  almost  incredible  that  the  infant  should  endeavour 
to  respire  while  the  face  is  closely  embraced  by  the  maternal  structures,  and 
when  it  can  inhale  nothing  but  the  uterine  discharges:  such,  however,  I 
have  witnessed  on  numerous  occasions.  This  convulsive  effort  is  never  ob- 
served so  long  as  the  circulation  along  the  funis  is  carried  on  with  vigour  ; 
because,  while  the  child's  wants  can  be  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the 
placenta,  there  is  no  necessity  for  calling  forth  the  hitherto  dormant  function 
of  the  lungs ;  but  when  that  source  is  cut  off,  a  fresh  action  is  requisite  for 
the  continuance  of  life.  This  gasp,  then,  is  indicative  of  danger,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  declining  state  in  the  power  of  the  circulation  through  the 
umbilical  vessels,  would  induce  us  to  expedite  the  delivery,  lest  the  foetus 
ahould  perish  in  transitu.^  In  using  our  extractive  means,  however,  we  must 
ever  remember  the  sensibility  of  the  mother's  organs,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
foetal  body.  Violence  may  do  irreparable  injury ;  and  great  exertion  even, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  inadmissible. 
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Having  become  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  head  and  breech  pre- 
sentations, and  the  difficulties  that  are  sometimes  met  with  under  natural 
labour,  the  student  may  readily  suppose  that  delays  will  also  occur,  and 
that  impediments  will  exist  to  the  easy  passage  of  the  foetus,  when  the 
nates,  or  any  part  of  the  lower  extremities,  offer  themselves  at  the  pelvic 
brim. 

All  the  causes  referable  to  the  mother,  which  have  been  before  described 
as  producing  delay  under  natural  labour,  may  equally  occasion  difficulty 
when  the  breech  presents ;  and  these  may  be  included  in  one  of  the  two 

'  Meigs  (Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  (p.  854,)  instructs  that  we  should  **endeaToar  to  preserve 
the  child  from  suffocation  by  passing  two  fingers  upwards,  until  they  reach  the  two  maxillary 
bones,  and  coyer  the  nose;  by  doing  this,"  he  says,  **  the  backs  of  the  fingers,  pressing  the 

Serineum  backwards,  serve  to  keep  an  open  communication  with  the  air,  and  the  child  can 
reathe  very  well.  I  have  kept,'*  he  continues,  **  a  child  alive  in  this  way,  breathing,  and 
sometimes  crying,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  before  the  birth  of  the  head."  Dr.  Meigs 
has  been  much  more  successful  in  establishing  respiration,  under  such  circumstances,  than  I 
have;  and  so  difficult  have  I  found  it  to  keep  up  **an  open  communication"  between  the 
child's  lungs  and  the  external  atmosphere,  that  I  have  always  thought  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  speedy  extraction,  whenever  I  have  remarked  the  disposition  to  breathe  that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  text  as  an  evidence  of  danger  on  the  chUd's  port 
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it  is  more  compressible;  so  that  it  may  be  squeezed  through  a  smaller 
aperture  than  the  cranium,  while  whole,  would  require :  at  the  same  time, 
however,  since  it  possesses  no  cavity  which  can  be  opened,  and  no  contents 
which  can  be  evacuated,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  through  so  small  a  pelvis 
as  the  mutilated  and  collapsed  skull.  If,  indeed,  the  pelvis  measure  but  two 
inches  and  a  half  from  pubes  to  sacrum,  I  am  persuaded  the  double  breech 
in&79  ^7  management,  be  made  to  pass,  and  that  it  could  be  extracted 
through  a  considerably  less  space,  provided  the  legs  were  first  brought 
down. 

But,  even  if  we  succeed  with  the  breech,  a  larger  space  is  required  for  the 
shoulders;  and  if  they  pass,  still  there  is  more  room  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  the  head :  so  that  we  have  difficulty  following  difficulty,  and  each 
of  them  greater  than  the  one  preceding.  Thb,  indeed,  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  happens  under  a  head  presentation ;  for,  generally  speaking,  when  the 
head  is  bom,  the  body  can  be  extracted  with  comparative  ease. 

Being,  then,  fully  satisfied  that  the  breech  presents ;  having  learned  that 
the  pelvis  is  malformed  or  small,  the  woman  having  been  some  hours  in  unin- 
terrupted labour ;  perceiving  that  there  is  a  chance  of  her  sinking  under  her 
continued  struggles,  unless  she  be  assisted, — we  are  fully  warranted  in  offer- 
ing relief  by  the  means  I  have  already  stated.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  os  uteri  is  entirely  dilated,  because  the  breech  may  be 
extracted  through  the  pelvic  brim  before  full  dilatation  has  taken  place,  pro- 
vided the  organ  be  soft  and  distensible.  It  is  our  duty,  in  all  instances,  to 
endeavour  to  extract  the  child  without  injury  to  its  person ;  but  should  the 
diminution  of  space  be  great,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  it  will  pass  alive ; 
because  if  it  be  at  the  full  time,  and  well  ossified,  we  shall  most  likely  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  its  brain  before  the  head  can  be  born.  Notwithstanding 
this  probability,  since  in  the  particular  case  under  treatment  it  may  be 
smaller  and  less  ossified  than  usual,  we  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent 
injuring  its  limbs  by  the  efforts  we  make  for  its  liberation. 

A  gentle  swaying  motion  from  side  to  side  will  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
body,  after  the  passage  of  the  breech,  which  being  born,  one  shoulder  must 
be  turned  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  other  brought  underneath 
the  pubes.  The  arms  must  be  extracted  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out,^ 
and  the  head  must  be  brought  to  the  pelvic  brim,  in  the  situation  roost 
favourable  for  its  exit ;  namely,  with  the  face  to  one  ilium,  and  the  occiput 
to  the  other ;  or  with  the  face  looking  towards  one  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
and  the  occiput  behind  the  opposite  groin.  We  must  then  pass  a  finger  of 
one  hand  into  the  mouth,  and  depress  the  chin,  while  we  make  traction  by 
the  two  first  fingers  of  the  other,  fitted  like  a  crutch  across  the  shoulders ; 
'taking  care  not  tosiislocate  the  neck  or  injure  the  jaw.  By  this  means  we 
shall  probably  enable  the  head  to  pass  the  brim ;  and  when  it  has  entered 
the  pelvic  cavity,  we  may  turn  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and 
we  shall  generally  have  it  in  our  power  to  complete  the  delivery  with  little 
difficulty,  since  the  principal  impediment  will  have  been  already  overcome. 
(Plate  61.) 

Wherever  there  exists  a  diminution  of  space  at  the  superior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis,  however  slight,  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
face  is  turned  to  the  iliac  fossa,  while  the  head  is  passing  the  brim,  than 
when  the  organ  is  of  normal  size ;  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  again 
insisted  on.^ 

>  Page  830.  •  See  page  326. 
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it  is  more  compressible;  so  that  it  may  be  equeezed  through  a  emaller 
aperture  than  the  cranium,  while  whole,  would  require :  at  the  same  time, 
however,  since  it  possesses  no  cavity  which  can  be  opened,  and  no  contents 
which  can  be  evacuated,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  through  so  small  a  pelvis 
aa  the  mutilated  and  collapsed  skulL  If,  indeed,  the  pel  via  measure  hut  two 
inahes  and  a  half  from  pnbea  to  sacrum,  I  am  persuaded  the  double  breech 
may,  hy  management,  be  made  to  pass,  and  that  it  eould  be  extracted 
through  a  considerably  less  space,  provided  the  legs  were  first  brought 
down* 

But,  even  if  we  succeed  with  the  breech,  a  larger  space  is  required  for  the 
ehoulders;  and  if  they  pass,  still  there  is  more  room  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  the  head :  so  that  we  have  difficulty  following  difficulty,  and  each 
of  them  greater  than  the  one  preceding.  This,  indeed,  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  happens  under  a  head  presentation ;  for,  generally  speakings  when  the 
head  is  born,  the  body  can  be  extracted  with  comparative  ease. 

Being,  then,  fully  satisfied  that  the  breech  presents;  having  learned  that 
the  pelvis  is  malformed  or  small,  the  woman  having  been  some  hoars  in  unin- 
terrupted  labour ;  perceiving  that  there  ia  a  chance  of  her  sinking  under  her 
continued  struggles,  unless  she  he  assisted, — we  are  fully  warranted  in  offer- 
ing relief  by  the  means  I  have  already  stated.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  os  uteri  is  entirely  dilated,  beeause  the  breech  may  be 
extracted  through  the  pelvic  brim  before  full  dilatation  has  taken  place,  pro- 
vided the  organ  be  soft  and  distensible.  It  is  our  duty,  in  all  instances,  to 
endeavour  to  extract  the  child  without  injury  to  its  person ;  but  should  the 
diminution  of  space  be  great,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  it  will  pass  alive; 
because  if  it  be  at  the  full  time,  and  well  ossified,  we  shall  most  likely  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  its  brain  before  the  head  can  be  born*  Notwithstanding 
this  probabilityj  since  in  the  particular  ease  under  treatment  it  may  be 
smaller  and  less  ossified  than  usual,  we  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent 
injuring  its  limbs  by  the  efforts  we  make  for  its  liberation. 

A  gentle  swaying  motion  from  side  to  side  will  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
body,  after  the  passage  of  the  breech,  which  being  born,  one  shoulder  must 
be  turned  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  other  brought  underneath 
the  pubes.  The  arms  must  be  extracted  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out/ 
and  the  head  must  be  brought  to  the  pelvic  brim,  in  the  situation  most 
favourable  for  its  exit ;  namely,  with  the  face  to  one  ilium,  and  the  occiput 
to  the  other ;  or  with  the  face  looking  towards  one  sacro-iliac  symphysis^ 
and  the  occiput  behind  the  opposite  groin.  We  must  then  pass  a  finger  of 
one  hand  into  the  mouth,  and  depress  the  chin,  while  we  make  traction  by 
the  two  first  fingers  of  the  other,  fitted  like  a  crutch  across  the  shoulders; 
"taking  care  not  tOHlislocate  the  neck  or  injure  the  jaw<  By  this  means  we 
shall  probably  enable  the  head  to  pass  the  brim ;  and  when  it  has  entered 
the  pelvic  cavity,  we  may  turn  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and 
we  shiill  generally  have  it  in  our  power  to  complete  the  delivery  with  little 
difficulty,  since  the  principal  impediment  will  have  been  already  overcotne* 
(Plate  51.) 

Wherever  there  exists  a  diminution  of  space  at  the  superior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis,  however  slight,  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
face  is  turned  to  the  iliac  fossa,  while  the  bead  is  passing  the  brim,  than 
when  the  organ  is  of  normal  size ;  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  again 
lusiBted  on.^ 

'  P«ge  330,  ^  £««  p&g«  £26. 
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If,  then,  we  have  placed  the  head  in  this  most  favourable  situation,  and 
made  use  of  as  much  exertion  as  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  doing,  for 
the  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  without  the  expected  success,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  diminish  its  bulk  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  extraction ; 
and  the  operation  is  not  much  more  di£5cult  than  if  the  nead  had  originally 
presented. 

The  same  instruments  are  required  for  perfecting  this  intention.  The 
cranium  must  be  perforated,  and  the  brain  partially  evacuated ;  but  we  do 
not  feel  so  much  compunction  in  having  recourse  to  this  measure  as  we  should 
do  in  many  cases  where  the  head  presents,  because  the  child  must  have  lost 
its  life  before  the  operation  can  be  required.  No  person  would  think  of 
perforating  the  skull  before  some  considerable  efforts  had  been  made  to  ex- 
tract it  entire ;  and  under  those  efforts  the  chance  —  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty  —  is,  that  the  pressure  on  the  funis  would  have  been  such  as  to 
destroy  the  infant's  life.  On  some  occasions  I  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
death  of  the  foetus  from  this  cause,  while  I  was  unable  to  prevent  it,  or  ad- 
vance succour ;  and  in  others  I  have  delayed  applying  the  destructive  means 
until  the  vital  spark  had  flown ;  shrinking  from  being  myself  the  instrument 
of  death,  but  choosing  rather — however  sad  the  alternative — to  wait  quietly, 
until  I  was  assured  the  heart's  last  pulse  had  throbbed. 

Mode  of  performing  the  operation.  —  The  woman  lying  on  her  left  side, 
an  assistant  must,  by  drawing  down  the  body,  bring  the  child's  head  as  low 
as  possible,  and  turn  the  neck  upwards,  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  that 
one  acromion  is  towards  the  mons  veneris^  and  the  other  towards  the  four- 
chette.  An  unoccupied  space  at  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  is  thus  procured, 
into  which  we  can  insinuate  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  with  ease : 
they  must  be  carried  up  against  the  skull,  to  the  projection  behind  that  ear 
which  is  next  the  sacrum.  Along  these  two  fingers  a  perforator  must  be 
passed ;  and,  making  steady  pressure  against  the  part,  with  a  semi-rotatory 
motion,  we  must  introduce  its  point  within  the  skull  as  far  as  the  rests ;  the 
two  handles  of  the  instrument  must  then  be  separated  by  an  assistant,  the 
rests  being  protected  by  our  own  fingers,  in  the  way  that  I  recommended 
before  (plate  42),  and  a  crucial  incision  made,  if  practicable.  Having  made 
an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  perforator  fully  within  the  cranium, 
we  must  break  down  the  brain  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  commence  ex- 
traction. We  seldom  require  to  use  an  extracting  instrument,  since  the 
means  of  traction  is  afforded  by  the  body  of  the  foetus  itself;  but  if  it  should 
be  requisite,'  we  can  fix  the  crotchet  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  and  a 
very  firm  purchase  is  obtained,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  cranium  at 
this  part.  It  may  possibly  slip,  or  break  away  from  its  hold,  when  another 
point  of  resistance  must  be  sought  for ;  and  while  making  these  efforts  we 
must  be  most  assiduous  in  guarding  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  by  our 
finger,  to  prevent  laceration  of  the  os  uteri  or  vagina.  If  possible,  an  ex- 
tracting instrument  should  be  avoided ;  but  if  any  be  required,  the  crotchet 
or  blunt  hook  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  applicable. 

There  is  certainly  more  difficulty  in  perforating  the  skull  behind  the  ear, 
than  when  the  vertex  presents ;  and  that  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  vagina  being  partly  occupied  by  the  neck,  our  movements  are 
rather  impeded.  Secondly ^  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are  thicker, 
and  consequently  we  must  use  more  exertion  in  perforating  them.  And 
thirdly^  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  more  liable  to  slip  to  one  side,  to  run 
up  between  the  bone  and  the  scalp,  and  not  to  enter  the  skull  at  all.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  easily  known  by  the  very  slight  resistance  offered  to  the 
22 
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pa&sage  of  the  instrument  up  to  the  rests ;  and  also  hj  carefiillj  e:camiiuii£ 
by  the  finger,  the  laceration  we  have  made.     If  we  find  no  jagged  edge  of 
bone»  it  19  merely  the  scalp  that  h  punctured^  and  we  must  make  anothc 
attempt,  bj  turning  the  extremity  of  the  iostrument  a  little  more  in  thfl 
direcrion  of  the  centre  of  the  cranial  cavity.     SometimeB,  indeed,  the  per* J 
forator  will  e^ip  in  the  same  manner  between  the  skull  and  the  scalp,  when 
applied  to  the  vertex  under  a  head  preBentation,  and  may  prcniuce  some  em-j 
harrassment ;  but  this  mischance  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  when  the  hea<I 
presents,  aa  in  the  case  now  under  eonsiderationj  because  we  have  then 
better  opportunity  of  directing  the  point  ngainst  the  spot  most  dependent 
and  because  the  bones  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  not  being  so  re 
sistant,  yield  more  readily. 

If  plates  8  and  9,  figs,  1  and  2,  be  consulted,  they  will  immediately  shoi 
that  it  would  be  im possible  for  the  breech  to  pass  throagh  auch  pelves 
are  there  depicted,  even  were  it  diminished  to  the  utmost  extent  it 
capable  of,  —  by  the  legs  having  been  first  extracted,  ^^  and  compresse 
into  as  small  a  space  as  the  semi*ossjfied  structures  will  allow,  Whe 
such  an  aggravated  state  of  dieproportion  is  found  to  exist,  one  alternative 
alone  is  offered  us,  —  that  of  performing  the  Caeaarean  section;  and  it  be 
comes  of  importance  to  determine  the  size  of  the  pelvis  under  which  we  ara 
warranted  in  having  recourse  to  this  terrible  expedient-  It  appears  to  me 
that  somewhat  mof'e  room  would  be  required  for  the  transmission  of  thfl 
body  and  shoulders,  under  a  breech,  than  under  a  head  presentation ;  and 
provided  the  conjugate  diameter  measured  less  than  one  inch  and  thn 

?uarters,  I  should  think  myself  Justified  in  proposing  the  abdominal  incisioii 
t  certainly  never  oceurred  to  myself  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the  breec 
wouW  not  pass  by  the  use  of  the  means  before  recommended :  such  instance 
however,  are  far  fi^om  impossible*  Even  should  we  succeed,  after  much  exc 
liou^  in  extracting  the  body  and  shoulders  of  a  child  through  a  pelvis  les 
than  the  dimensions  I  have  just  noticed,  still  I  apprehend  that  the  head,  in 
this  position,  would  require  considerably  more  spacCj  after  perforation  was 
effected,  than  when  the  vertex  presented ;  and  on  this  account  also  I  should 
be  inclined  not  to  attempt  delivery  per  vias  naturakSf  unless  there  existed  a 
clear  space  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  — at  least,  if  there  were  indie 
tions  of  the  child  being  alive. 

Pelvic  tumours. — Other  causes  than  distortion  of  the  pelvic  bones  maj 
occasion  a  want  of  the  necessary  space  for  the  passage  of  the  breech ;  thus 
tumours  may  have  formed  in  the  cavity,  such  as  I  have  before  mentioned — 
exostosis,  diseased  ovarieSj  skirrhous  and  suppurating  glands,  polypij  and 
some  others ;  and  there  are  no  specific  rules  which  we  can  apply  to  breech 
presentations,  under  these  deviations  and  difiiculties^  that  are  not  applicable 
also  to  cases  in  which  the  head  presents*  Our  indications  are  exactly  the 
dame ;  we  save  the  child  if  we  can,  but  not  at  the  expense  either  of  the  mq~ 
ther's  life,  or  of  extensive*  and  perhaps  eventually  fatal  injuries  to  her  perse 

If  the  tumour  possess  the  least  evidence  of  fluctuation,  or  indeed,  if  any 
impression  can  be  made  on  it  by  the  finger,  whether  it  be  a  suppurating 
gland  or  enlarged  ovary,  it  should  be  punctured.  If  there  be  a  polypus  in 
the  pelvis,  impeding  the  passage  of  the  child's  breech,  trunk^  or  head,  it 
slmuld  be  removed j  provided  that  can  be  done  without  much  danger  to  the 
mother ;  but  if  the  tumour  be  hard  and  immovable,  so  that  we  cannot  lessen 
its  bulk,  and  fear  to  dissect  it  away  from  its  attachments,  we  must  act  upon 
the  common  principles,  wait  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  that  nature  may 
r*vercome  the  impediment,  and  if  she  fail,  traction  must  he  made  by  tt 
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finger  or  blunt  hook  snrronnding  the  groin ;  or  the  Caesarean  section  must 
be  resorted  to,  according  to  the  available  space  which  the  pelvis  possesses. 

RiGlDiTT  of  the  08  uteri,  vagina,  and  perineum,  singly  or  combined,  may 
occasion  difficulty,  as  noticed  under  the  head  of  lingering  labour. 

Under  this  complication,  the  os  uteri  may  probably  be  relaxed  by  bleed- 
ing, by  enemata,  by  the  injection  of  warm  oil  or  mucilaginous  fluids  into 
the  vm^a,  and  we  may  possibly  deem  it  necessary  to  exhibit  opium :  the 
TBsina  and  perineum  may  also  be  softened,  perhaps,  by  artificial  lubrication 
and  external  fomentations.  Failing  in  these  means,  delivery  must  be  resorted 
to  by  measures  already  sufficiently  explained. 

IlBAD  LEFT  IN  UTBRO. — In  the  ages  of  rude  surgery,'  it  was  not  a  very 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  head  to  be  separated  at  the  neck  by  violent 
and  ill-directed  efforts,  and  left  in  utero  after  the  extraction  of  the  rest  of 
the  body ;  but  to  meet  with  such  a  case  now  is  rare.  The  only  instance  in 
which  this  accident  came  under  my  own  treatment,  happened  in  the  practice 
of  a  midwife  attached  to  a  charity  of  which  I  have  the  charge.  The  child 
was  putrid,  and  she  had  been  attempting  to  extract  it  without  reference  to 
the  propriety  of  its  position.  When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  chin  hitched  upon 
tiie  sacral  promontory,  the  vertebrse  entirely  separated,  and  the  cranium 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  very  small  portion  of  integument,  which  gave  way 
completely  on  the  least  handling.  There  was  a  tumour  in  the  pelvis,  that 
possessed  the  characteristics  of  an  enlarged  ovary.  Not  desirous  of  encoun- 
tering these  difficulties  alone,  I  requested  my  father's  assistance,  who  promptly 
attended.  Having  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  he  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  so  that  the  crown  came  to  the  pelvic  brim,  and  perforated 
it  at  the  sagittal  suture,  while  I  steadied  the  uterine  tumour  externally. 
We  had  then  little  trouble  in  extraction ;  and  this  method  appears  to  me  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  of  any  which  has  been  practised ;  but  under  such 
anomalous  cases  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  universal,  and  scarcely  foi 
general,  guidance. 

[Dr.  Cazeaux,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  obstetrics,  remarks,  "  That  de- 
livery by  the  pelvic  extremity  is  very  dangerous  for  the  child.  The  propor- 
tion of  dead  children  in  labours  with  pelvic  presentations  being  one  to  seven, 
whereas  in  vertex  presentations  it  is  one  to  thirty." 

The  great  fatality  as  regards  pelvic  and  footling  presentations  cannot  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  pressure  on  the  cord  alone,  for,  the  knots  which 
have  constantly  been  discovered  in  the  cord,  prove  that  the  foetus  is  capa- 
ble of  having  its  circulation  very  much  impeded  by  obstructions  to  it,  without 
producing  complete  asphyxia.  The  probability  is  that  much  of  the  fatality 
in  these  cases  is  due  also  to  the  following  causes:  to  detachment  of  the 
placenta  from  the  uterus,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  expelled  through 
the  06  uteri,  and  consequently  an  interruption  of  the  utero-placental  circu- 
lation; to  the  compression  of  the  placenta  between  the  os  uteri  and  the 
child's  head ;  and  lastly,  to  the  constriction  of  the  superficies  of  the  placental 
surface^  consequent  upon  a  contraction  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  child's  head 
is  still  lingering  within  the  pelvis — the  utero  placental  circulation  being  thus 
suspended. 

Although  the  diagnosis  between  breech,  footling,  and  trunk  presentations 
is  extremely  difficult  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  still  we  do 
not  think,  to  an  experienced  obstetrician,  that  much  difficulty  exists  in  making 
up  a  diagnosis  between  a  pelvic  and  cephalic  presentation,  for  the  form  of 

>  See  ^Uus,  tetrab.  vr.  sermo  vr.  cap.  22 ;  also  Par^,  book  24,  chap.  26. 
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the  bag  of  waters  h  not  commonly  so  much  like  the  segment  of  a  gphere  in 
the  preseotatiDns  of  other  parts  as  is  the  case  in  the  head.  In  breech  pre- 
sentations,  it  is  more  like  an  intestine  in  shape,  sometimes  descending  quite 
far  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  without  producing  much  dilatation  of  the  m 
uteri-  The  author  has  referred  to  those  cases  in  which  the  breech  presents 
posteriorly,  and  considers  them  as  always  converted  by  nature,  as  the 
foetus  descends,  into  occipito-anterior  positions.  Although,  as  a  general 
rule,  when  the  head  comes  down  this  favorable  rotation  takes  place,  still 
there  are  instances  on  record,  where  nature  has  failed  in  accomplishing  this 
movement,  and  the  obstetrician  is  called  in  too  late  to  cause  it;  it  then  be- 
comes his  duty,  in  cases  where  he  has  to  expedite  the  delivery  to  save  the 
foetus,  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  small  diameters  of  the 
foetus  to  present  themselves  in  coincidence  with  the  largest  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  manipulation  then,  in  such  a  case,  would  consist  in  carrying  the  body 
of  the  child  hack  towards  the  coccyx  of  the  mother ;  this  would  assist  in 
favoring  the  expulsion  of  the  head  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 

We  deem  it  a  cardinal  rule,  especially  applicable  to  those  practising  in  the 
country,  or  at  long  distances  from  their  offices,  that  as  soon  as  a  pelvic  pre- 
sentation is  recognised,  the  accoucheur  should,  like  the  wary  pilot,  prepare 
himself  for  the  emergency.  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to  having  the  forceps 
at  hand,  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  all  those  stimulanu 
required  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  foetus;  a  few  moments  lost  on  an  occa- 
eion  like  this  may  prove  fatal  to  the  child.  The  object  in  supplying  oneself 
with  the  forceps  is  not  with  the  intention  of  applying  them  to  the  breech^ 
but  if  the  fcctug  be  born  and  the  head  thrust  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
the  uterus  has  lost  that  stimulus  which  provokes  contraction,  and  hence  is  in 
that  interval  of  rest  which  it  assumes  in  the  majority  of  natural  labours, 
previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta ;  in  such  a  condition  of  inertia,  the 
head  still  lingering  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  every  moment  is  fraught  with  import- 
ance to  the  vitality  of  the  child ;  under  such  circumstances  many  children 
may  he  rescued  from  complete  asphyxia  by  a  timely  application  of  the  for- 
ceps ;  there  is  no  difficulty,  for  the  body  of  the  fcetus  can  easily  be  swayed 
by  an  assistant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  ap  plica  t  ion -J 
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The  second  order  of  preternatural  cases  embraces  all  those  in  which  any 
part  of  the  f(etal  body  presents,  other  than  the  head,  breech,  or  inferior  ex- 
tremities. When  the  foetus  lies  transversely,  the  long  diameter  formed  by 
its  doubled  body  being  across  the  uterus  from  side  to  side,  the  familiar  term 
eross-hirth  is  peculiarly  applicable ;  and  to  this  variety  of  preternatural  cases 
it  should,  in  strict  propriety,  be  limited. 

I  have  already  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  childa 
body  which  may  not  offer  itself  as  a  presentation  under  labour.  It  will 
therefore  necessarily  follow,  that  when  situated  transversely,  the  head  may 
lie  upon  the  right  or  left  ilium,  with  the  face  directed  either  forwards  or 
backwards,  so  that  either  the  right  or  left  side,  the  back,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
may  be  placed  downwards. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  discriminate  in 
practice  between  the  first  and  second  orders  of  preternatural  presentations, 
because — as  already  shown — those  which  are  embraced  within  the  first  are, 
generally  speaking,  terminated  hj  the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  or  with  Y&rj 
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little  artificial  assistance ;  while,  in  those  characterising  the  second  order  the 
very  reverse  obtains ; — the  child  is  so  placed  that  Nature  unaided  can  scarcely 
ever  effect  her  object ;  and  an  operation  always  attended  with  pain,  difficulty, 
and  danger,  is  requisite  before  delivery  can  be  accomplished.  This  opera- 
tion, if  undertaken  during  the  first  stage  of  labour,  is  comparatively  easy ; 
but,  if  delayed  until  the  process  is  much  advanced,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  in  surgery ;  and,  cmterin  paribus^  the  danger  attendant  upon  it  is  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty.  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  early  forming  a  correct  diagnosis.^ 

There  are  no  symptome  manifested,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
labour,  by  which  we  are  able  to  determine  that  the  child  lies  transversely  in 
tttero.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  uterus,  in  its  general  figure,  be  broader 
than  it  is  long,  we  may  suspect  a  transverse  presentation  under  labour :  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case ;  it  is  but  a  vague  supposition 
at  the  best,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it :  for  the  greater  breadth  of 
the  uterus  may  depend  on  its  containing  twins ;  and  although  they  both  may 
be  lying  either  with  the  head  or  breech  downwards,  it  is  evident  that  the 
organ  must  occupy  more  space  laterally  than  if  there  were  but  one  child 
lying  in  the  natural  position.  An  increased  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  may 
idso  influence  the  shape  of  the  gravid  womb ;  and  sometimes  the  uterine 
fibres  are  not  developed  with  their  accustomed  regularity,  but  some,  more 
rigid  than  the  others,  refuse  to  yield  in  due  proportion,  and  thus  occasion 
an  unusual  form.  We  can,  therefore,  by  no  means  rely  for  a  diagnostic  mark 
on  the  external  figure,  as  detected  by  the  application  of  the  hand. 

Nor  are  there  any  casee  evident  to  which  we  can  assign  this  peculiar  pre- 
sentation of  the  foetus.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  particular  postures 
of  the  mother's  body  were  supposed  to  regulate  in  some  degree  the  position 
of  the  child  in  utero ;  but  this  observation  is  proved  to  be  as  incorrect  in 
regard  to  shoulder  presentations  as  it  is  to  breech.^  , 

Transverse  presentations  are  by  no  means  comparatively  more  frequent 
among  the  poor  than  those  in  affluent  circumstances :  but  some  women  seem 
to  be  naturally  predisposed  to  this  irregularity.  Thus  a  patient,  whom  I 
attended  in  all  her  labours,  out  of  five  children  which  she  has  borne,  has 
been  the  subject  of  four  transverse  presentations :  her  pelvis  is  slightly  dis- 
torted at  the  brim.     And  another  woman,  now  dead,  who  always,  under 

*  Af  io  breech  presentations,  so  with  regard  to  transverse  cases,  the  proportion  to  natural 
births  hat  been  Tarioasly  estimated.  In  the  Matemiti  at  Paris,  out  of  10,742  children  bom 
between  the  first  of  June,  1829,  and  the  first  of  June,  1838,  there  were  fifty-nine  by  <*  the 
trunk,"  about  one  in  every  182  cases.  (Dubois,  Mem.  de  1' Academic  Royale,  torn.  iii.  p.  450, 
1888.)  CoUins  (Op.  Cit  p.  73)  gives  us  an  averege  of  one  in  nearly  416,  the  calculation  being 
teken  from  16,654  births.  In  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  in  this  city,  out  of  68,485  deliye- 
ries,  of  which  on  this  subject  I  have  an  accurate  register,  the  proportion  of  transverse  pre- 
sentatioiiB  is  one  in  nearly  every  811  cases,  including  twins  and  premature  children.  In  the 
■eoond  edition  of  this  work,  the  average,  as  taken  from  55,172  deliveries,  was  stated  to  be  one 
in  aboal  every  880)  cases. 

*  Mr.  Barlow*8  idea,  that  pretematuml  presentations  were  more  frequent  under  distorted 
than  well-formed  pelves,  has  already  been  noticed,  page  816 ;  and  Denman  (ch.  xiv.  sec.  8) 
incidentally  remarks,  *'  Having  been  called  to  women  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  and  finding 
by  an  examination  that  the  head  of  the  child  presented,  I  have  left  them  for  seYcral  hours  tiU 
tiie  first  changes  were  naturally  made.  When  I  have  examined  them  on  my  return,  I  have 
fomid  the  arm  of  the  child  presenting,  the  head  having  departed  out  of  my  reach.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  practical  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  these  cases ;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  tiiat  the  accident  has  always  happened  to  women  who  were  deformed.  Such 
enaee,  however,  should  be  recorded,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  time  or  other  the  knowledge 
of  them  may  be  of  use.  It  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  one  cause  at  least  of  pretematund 
Inbonrs."  One  exactly  similar  instance  has  happened  to  myself;  and  other  practitioners  most 
probiUilj  also  have  met  with  such ;  but  as  yet  no  useful  result  has  originated  from  Penman's 
obierfation. 
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pregnancy,  became  a  patient  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Cbarity^  in  twelve 
labours  suffered  aercn  shoulder  presentations-  I  delivered  "her  myfielf  five 
times  under  these  difficulties,  and  my  father  twice.  Thb  person  also  poa- 
sesaed  a  contracted  pelvis. 

Suipicious  symptoms. — It  is,  then,  only  after  labour  has  commenced,  and 
wheUt  indeed,  it  haa  made  some  progress,  that  we  can  positively  detect  a 
transverse  presentation.  We  may  suspect  an  irregular  position,  if  the  os 
uteri,  although  flaccid,  opens  slowly  —  if  the  membranes  protrude  into  tho 
vagina  rather  in  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  than  the  round  end  of  an 
egg  —  and  if  we  cannot  feel  any  part  of  the  child,  even  when  the  finger  is 
carried  up  to  its  full  extent  within  the  vagina ;  for  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, that  when  the  eboulder  preaents,  the  foetus  cannot  descend  into  the 
pel  via  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  head  or  breech  offers  at  the  brim,  being 
supported  by,  and  resting  on,  the  alse  of  the  ilia. 

We  may  also  suspect  that  the  child  is  lying  transvemely,  if,  after  the  mem- 
branes have  ruptured,  the  uterus  ceases  to  act  for  some  hours ;  for  it  often 
happens  that,  although  the  pains  were  frequent  and  powerful  before  the 
membranes  broke,  they  cease  entirely  for  a  considerable  time,  directly  the 
first  stage  is  completed ;  and  we  presume  that  this  is  owing  to  the  os  uteri 
having  lost  the  stimulus  previously  afforded  it  by  the  a{|ueous  cyat,  while 
that  bag  remained  whole ;  for  as  the  foetal  body  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  by 
the  sides  of  the  maternal  pelvis,  the  presenting  part  cannot  immediately 
subside  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  as  occurs  when  either  the  head  or  breech 
is  protruded  first.  But  we  can  only  poaitively  detect  a  transverse  presenta- 
tion, by  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  the  child,  which  indicate  to  us 
the  mode  in  wliich  it  lies. 

Progress  of  the  labour.  —  Labour,  then,  would  most  likely  begin  less 
actively  than  under  a  head  presentation ;  the  uterus  would  become  somewhat 
diminished  in  bulk  before  the  dilating  procesa  commenced ;  but,  for  the  rear 
eons  I  have   assigned,  it  would  not   so  fully  descend  into   the  pelvis  as 
when  the  head  or  breech  presents.     At  first  the  pains  would  he  short  and 
infrequent  j  they  would  then  become  more  powerful ;  the  membranes  would 
burst ;  and  after  their  rupture,  the  uterus  would  probably  remain  an  indefi> 
nite  time  inactive.     On  the  resumption  of  its  powers,  however,  the  present- 
ing part  would  be  more  or  less  forced  down  into  the  pelvis  j  and  in  time, 
provided  the  case  were  left  entirely  to  the  natural  efforts, — no  artificial  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  being  rendered, — one  of  three  things  must  happen :  either 
the  uterus,  by  its  own  iuordinate  action,  must  rupture  its  own  structure — mm 
accident  which  is  almost  invariably  fatal ;  or  by  a  continuance  of  its  strong 
exertions,  it  must  wear  itself  out,  and  gradually  cease  to  act,  which  state 
will  be  accompanied  by  exhaustion,  and  death  will  sooner  or  later  occur ;  or, 
thirdly,  the  child's  body  will  be  squeezed  into  a  smaller  compass  —  will  be 
propelled  through  the  brim  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  will  eventually 
pass  double :  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  woman  could  sur- 
vive the  entire  dissolution  of  the  foetal  body  by  putrefaction,  the  separation 
of  its  limbs  and  other  component  parts,  and  their  evacuation  in  a  disjointed 
state.     The  doubled  expulsion,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  by  Denman,  the 
'*  spontaneous  evolution,"  has  occasionally  been  known  to  occur,  but  it  is 
comparatively  rare.     It  is  certainly  not  to  he  expected,  and  scarcely  can  be 
hoped  for,  if  the  term  of  gestation  he  completed.     Provided,  indeed,  the 
woman  has  not  exceeded  six  and  a  half,  or  seven  months,  since  the  child  is 
then  so  small,  we  may  with  some  confidence  look  for  it ;  but  beyond  that 
period  we  must  be  prepared  to  terminate  the  labour  by  art. 
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Marks  of  a  transverse  presentation.  —  As  with  regard  to  the  breech,  sq 
also  in  every  variety  of  transverse  presentations,  there  are  some  marks  both 
negative  and  positive,  which  assure  us  of  the  particular  part  that  offers  at 
the  pelvic  brim ;  and  first,  we  will  give  our  attention  to  that  which  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all — ^the 

Shoulder. — This  part  of  the  child's  person  is  not  so  large  in  bulk,  nor  so 
hard  and  bony,  as  the  head ;  and  it  has  neither  the  general  figure  of  the  head 
nor  its  sutures.  Again:  it  is  not  so  large  in  its  rotundity  as  one  of  the 
nates,  nor  is  it  so  fleshy ;  we  cannot  feel  the  anus,  nor  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion. There  is  but  little  chance  of  our  confounding  the  shoulder  with  the 
cranium :  but  the  diagnostic  marks  between  it  and  the  breech  are  not  so 
easily  made  out ;  there  is  a  degree  of  similarity  to  the  touch  between  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  and  one  of  the  nates,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  par- 
ticularise. The  positive  marks  are — the  pointed  acromion,  most  dependent, 
—  being  able  to  feel  the  spine  of  the  scapula  posteriorly,  and  the  clavicle, 
and  perhaps  the  ribs  anteriorly,  —  being  able  to  get  the  finger  within  the 
axilla,  and  not  encountering  any  structures  similar  to  the  anus  or  genitals. 
If  we  possess  the  advantage  of  discovering  all  these  marks,  we  can  never  be 
disappointed  in  distinguishing  that  the  presenting  part  is  the  shoulder.* 

EWow. — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  child  presents  still  more  trans- 
versely, and  the  elbow  comes  down  doubled  into  the  pelvis,  offering  itself  in 
the  vagina.  Immediately  that  the  elbow  meets  the  finger,  we  can  be  posi- 
tive that  a  limb  presents ;  we  may  easily  know  that  it  cannot  be  the  head — 
that  it  cannot  be  the  breech ;  but  it  must  be  either  the  superior  or  inferior 
extremity.  The  foetus,  then,  may  be  placed  across  the  pelvis,  in  that  situa- 
tion which  requires  the  performance  of  an  operation,  or  it  may  be  so  situated 
that  Nature,  unaided,  may  be  able  to  accomplish  delivery ;  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  determine  accurately  which  limb  it 
may  be.  Of  all  the  points  of  the  body,  it  is  most  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  an  elbow  and  a  knee.  In  the  knee,  however,  we  have  the  rounded 
patella,  with  fts  flat  surface,  which  is  more  or  less  movable  on  the  condyles 
of  the  thigh-bone.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  elbow  we  observe  the  pointed 
olecranon  sharper  than  the  patella ;  we  look  in  vain  for  the  smooth  flat  sur- 
face which  the  knee  presents,  and  we  can  by  no  means  move  it  from  side  to 
side.  This  last  distinctive  mark,  however,  of  the  presence  of  the  knee, 
should  not  have  much  stress  laid  upon  it,  as,  in  this  respect  we  are  likely  to 
be  deceived ;  for  when  the  leg  is  turned  back  on  the  thigh,  the  patella  is  so 
fixed,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  rectus  femoris,  that  its  mobility 
is  considerably  impeded.  Yet,  if  the  other  marks  are  borne  in  mind,  we 
cannot  well  be  deceived.  Should  any  doubt  still  exist,  let  us  not  lull  our- 
selves into  dangerous  apathy,  by  calculating  the  many  chances  which  there 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  a  knee  rather  than  an  elbow  presentation ;  but  let 
us  institute  a  more  careful  examination.  If  no  part  of  the  child's  body 
except  the  presenting  limb  is  to  be  felt — provided  the  membranes  are  broken 
— it  would  be  right  to  bring  the  folded  extremity  fully  down,  avoiding,  how- 
ever^  aU  traction, — so  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  an  arm 
or  a  leg ;  for  even  should  the  shoulder  or  side  be  occupying  the  brim,  this 
proceeding  would  add  no  difficulty  to,  and  not  in  the  least  embarrass  us  in, 
the  subsequent  operation  of  turning. 

Sand. — It  is  not  often  that  the  hand  presents  alone,  so  that  we  are  unable 

'  Plate  53,  fig.  1,  shows  the  left  shoulder  presenting  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  fac« 
towards  the  spiue,  the  membranes  being  still  unbroken. 
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to  feel  any  other  part  of  the  child's  body :  should  that,  boweTCr,  be  the 
case,  it  would  be  known  from  a  foot  (and  that  is  the  only  part  with  which  it 
can  possibly  be  confounded)  by  negative  as  well  as  positive  signs:  by  there 
being  no  rounded  instep,  —  no  prominent  heel, — ^by  the  digits  not  all  being 
in  one  line*  The  positive  signs  are  the  flattened  palm,  the  fingers  being 
longer  than  the  toes,  and  themselves  not  all  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
thumb  forming  an  antagonist  power  to  the  other  four.  But  the  being  able 
to  feel  the  hand  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  child  lies  in  a  transverse 
position ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  this  member  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ear^  or  by  the  side  of  the  breech,  and  to  prolapse  before  either  of  those 
parts,  as  soon  as  the  membranes  break :  which  eases,  as  will  be  hereafter 
proved,  require  little  artificial  interference.  It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  ag 
soon  as  a  hand  is  detected,  to  examine  most  minutely,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  head,  breech,  or  shoulder,  be  at  the  brim  5  and  to 
act  according  to  the  information  we  then  obtain. 

Side,  —  The  side  of  the  child  may  present,  and  here  also  we  have  some 
negative  as  well  as  positive  marks  to  guide  us.  The  side  possesses  neither 
the  roundness  nor  the  firmness  of  the  head,  nor  any  sutures  nor  fontanelles ; 
neither  is  there  the  double  rotundity,  nor  the  soft,  fleshy  feel  of  the  breech ; 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  parts  of  generation,  nor  the  anus — we  can  feel  no 
part  of  the  child  except  the  ribs,  and,  it  may  be,  the  arm  also.  The  side 
may  be  principally  distinguished  by  the  spaces  between  the  ribs;  and  if  two 
of  these  can  be  clearly  traced,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  as  to  the  presenta- 
tion. The  head  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  for  which  the  side  is  likely  to 
be  mistaken;  and  I  have  actually  known  this  mistake  occur.  If  we  could 
only  feel  two  ribs  and  one  intercostal  space,  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  be 
deceived;  we  might  suppose  the  margin  of  the  ribs  to  be  the  edges  of  the 
parietal  bones,  and  the  space  itself  the  sagittal  suture.  But  if  there  be  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  presentation,  it  is  better  to  introduce  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  fully  up  to  the  pelvic  brim,  rather  than  allow  hour  after  hour 
to  elapse  in  doubt  on  so  material  a  question. 

Back,  —  A  child  may  present  with  its  back  (plate  5t3,  fig,  2),  although 
this  is  a  very  uncommon  position  for  it  to  lie  in.  Three  or  four  of  the  spines 
of  the  vertebne  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers  ;  and  we  can  also  detect  the  origins 
of  the  ribs,  even  before  the  os  uteri  is  completely  dilated.  When  the  back 
presents,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  part  directly  over  the  os  uteri 
be  near  the  shoulder  or  the  breech,  —  whether  we  feel  the  lumbar  or  the 
dorsal  vertebrie ;  the  same  thing  is  required  to  be  done  —  the  hand  must  be 
introduced  into  the  uterus,  and  the  breech  or  the  legs  must  be  brought 
down,^ 

Sternum.  —  The  chest  may  present,  —  any  point  of  the  sternum  meeting 
the  finger.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  detecting  this  presentation  by  the 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand ;  but  by  introducing  two  fingers,  or  more,  of 
the  left  hand,  we  shall  feel  the  sternal  bones,  the  continuance  of  the  bony 
plane,  the  ribs, — or  rather  the  cartilages,  at  their  origin  from  the  sternum, — 
and  the  intercostal  spaces.  This  is  a  rarer  presentation  than  any  of  those 
previously  treated  of. 

Abdomen.  —  The  rarest  presentation,  perhaps,  of  all  is  the  abdominal 
(plate  54,  fig,  1),  Out  of  meue  than  two  hundred  transverse  presentationa 
in  which  I  have  operated,  I  have  only  met  with  this  peculiar  position  once,* 


*  Giffurtl  details  tbree  back  preientjitioajs,  Ciisea  77,  H2f  and  !92. 

^  BeaideD  the  oase  ineotion^d  in  tlie  text*  in  De'Ccmbcr^  1860»  apreai'n't' 
at  nUl  lime,  neonrred  in  n  pfitlent  af  the  Ro^iU  MiLtertiityCharitT. 
bj  on€  of  the  district  surgeoos. 
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finger  or  blunt  hook  sarronnding  the  groin ;  or  the  Csesarean  section  mnst 
be  resorted  to,  according  to  the  available  space  which  the  pelvis  possesses. 

RiaiDlTT  of  the  os  nteri,  vagina,  and  perineum,  singly  or  combined,  may 
occasion  difficulty,  as  noticed  under  the  head  of  lingering  labour. 

Under  this  complication,  the  os  uteri  may  probably  be  relaxed  by  bleed- 
iBg,  by  enemata,  by  the  injection  of  warm  oil  or  mucilaginous  fluids  into 
the  vagina,  and  we  may  possibly  deem  it  necessary  to  exhibit  opium :  the 
VEsina  and  perineum  may  also  be  softened,  perhaps,  by  artificial  lubrication 
and  external  fomentations.  Failing  in  these  means,  delivery  must  be  resorted 
to  by  measures  already  sufficiently  explained. 

Hbad  lbpt  in  utbro. — In  the  ages  of  rude  surgery,'  it  was  not  a  very 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  head  to  be  separated  at  the  neck  by  violent 
and  ill-directed  effi>rts,  and  left  in  utero  after  the  extraction  of  the  rest  of 
the  body ;  but  to  meet  with  such  a  case  now  is  rare.  The  only  instance  in 
which  this  accident  came  under  my  own  treatment,  happened  in  the  practice 
of  a  midwife  attached  to  a  charity  of  which  I  have  the  charge.  The  child 
was  putrid,  and  she  had  been  attempting  to  extract  it  without  reference  to 
^he  propriety  of  its  position.  When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  chin  hitched  upon 
the  sacral  promontory,  the  vertebrae  entirely  separated,  and  the  cranmm 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  very  small  portion  of  integument,  which  gave  way 
completely  on  the  least  handling.  There  was  a  tumour  in  the  pelvis,  that 
possessed  the  characteristics  of  an  enlarged  ovary.  Not  desirous  of  encoun- 
tering these  difficulties  alone,  I  requested  my  father's  assistance,  who  promptly 
attended.  Having  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  he  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  so  that  the  crown  came  to  the  pelvic  brim,  and  perforated 
it  at  the  sagittal  suture,  while  I  steadied  the  uterine  tumour  externally. 
We  had  then  little  trouble  in  extraction ;  and  this  method  appears  to  me  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  of  any  which  has  been  practised ;  but  under  such 
anomalous  cases  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  universal,  and  scarcely  foi 
general,  guidance. 

[Dr.  Gazeaux,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  obstetrics,  remarks,  "  That  de- 
livery by  the  pelvic  extremity  is  very  dangerous  for  the  child.  The  propor- 
tion of  dead  children  in  labours  with  pelvic  presentations  being  one  to  seven, 
whereas  in  vertex  presentations  it  is  one  to  thirty." 

The  great  fatality  as  regards  pelvic  and  footling  presentations  cannot  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  pressure  on  the  cord  alone,  for,  the  knots  which 
have  constantly  been  discovered  in  the  cord,  prove  that  the  foetus  is  capa- 
ble of  having  its  circulation  very  much  impeded  by  obstructions  to  it,  without 
producing  complete  asphyxia.  The  probability  is  that  much  of  the  fatality 
in  these  cases  is  due  also  to  the  following  causes:  to  detachment  of  the 
placenta  from  the  uterus,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  expelled  through 
the  08  uteri,  and  consequently  an  interruption  of  the  utero-placental  circu- 
lation ;  to  the  compression  of  the  placenta  between  the  os  uteri  and  the 
child's  head ;  and  lastly,  to  the  constriction  of  the  superficies  of  the  placental 
surface^  consequent  upon  a  contraction  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  child's  head 
is  still  lingering  within  the  pelvis — the  utero  placental  circulation  being  thus 
suspended. 

Although  the  diagnosis  between  breech,  footling,  and  trunk  presentations 
is  extremely  difficult  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  still  we  do 
not  think,  to  an  experienced  obstetrician,  that  much  difficulty  exists  in  making 
up  a  diagnosis  between  a  pelvic  and  cephalic  presentation,  for  the  form  of 

>  See  iBtius,  tetrab.  i?.  sermo  vr.  cap.  22 ;  also  Par^,  book  24,  chap.  26. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  a  chance  of  our  mistaking  this  presentation.  Even 
before  the  membranes  break,  we  may  be  able  to  feel  the  large  soft  abdomen, 
possessing  no  osseous  formation,  occupying  the  whole  or  chief  part  of  the 
pelvic  brim ;  and,  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  it  will  be  squeezed 
more  or  less  through  the  brim  into  the  cavity ;  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  but  a  more  positive  mark  will  be  the  in- 
sertion of  the  funis  umbilicalis.  Whenever  we  can  feel  the  commencement 
of  the  cord  by  the  finger,  there  exists  a  belly  presentation  most  undoubtedly. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  cases  in  which  a  fold  of  the  funis 
comes  down  into  the  vagina  must  turn  out  presentations  of  the  abdomen, 
because  the  cord  frequently  prolapses  when  other  parts  of  the  child  are  at 
the  brim.     (Plates  47,  54,  fig.  2 ;  59,  fig.  2.) 

We  sometimes  meet  with  more  complicated  presentations,  such  as  both  the 
hands  and  feet  together,  or  one  of  each  different  limb.  Plate  54,  fig.  2, 
delineates  a  case  in  which  the  hands,  a  Foot,  and  the  funis  offered  themselves 
at  the  08  uteri.^  In  such  a  case  the  evident  means  of  relief  would  be  to 
draw  down  the  foot,  and  cause  the  breech  to  occupy  the  pelvic  cavity.  In 
performing  this  operation,  however,  the  breech  must  be  brought  by  the  ope* 
rator  well  down  into  the  pelvis  ;  else  the  head  will  not  recede,  and  the  uterus 
acting  upon  the  curved  back,  will  thrust  the  head  and  breech  both  together 
upon  the  pelvic  brim,  greatly  complicating  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
the  case.  This  cause  of  embarrassment,  indeed,  I  have  known  more  than 
once  happen,  the  attendant  having  been  satisfied  with  bringing  down  the 
leg,  without  causing  the  foetal  body  to  make  the  necessary  evolution.  The 
feet,  a  hand,  and  the  breech,  are  not  very  infrequently  detected  together  at 
the  pelvic  brim ;  and  I  have  known  some  few  instances,  in  which  the  head,  a 
foot,  and  a  hand,  were  all  presenting  at  the  same  time.  If  it  were  practica- 
ble, under  such  a  complication,  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  push  the  hand 
and  foot  above  the  brim  —  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  advised  — 
and  allow  the  head  to  come  down  alone ;  if  not,  to  turn  the  child  by  traction 
at  the  foot,  and  bring  down  the  breech. 

Modes  in  which  the  operation  of  turning  may  he  performed,  —  Having 
determined  that  the  case  under  a  transverse  presentation  is  not  to  be  left  to 
nature — that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  uterus  will  rupture,  or  that  the  patient 
will  die  exhausted,  than  that  the  child  will  pass  double  —  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  change  its  position  by  operation.  First,  then,  we  will  inquire 
in  what  that  operation  consists ;  and,  secondly,  what  period  of  the  labour  we 
shall  select  for  its  performance. 

Three  different  modes  have  been  recommended,  and  they  all,  perhaps, 
enjoy  their  peculiar  advantages. 

The  first  is,  that  we  should  raise  the  presenting  part,  introduce  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  seize  hold  of  the  head,  bring  it  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
convert  the  case  into  a  natural  presentation.  The  second  advice  is,  that  w^ 
should  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  run  it  along  the  abdomen  of  the 
child,  take  hold  of  the  breech  firmly,  grasp  it  with  the  fingers,  bring  it  to  the 
pelvic  brim,  and  make  it  a  breech  case.  And,  lastly,  it  is  recommended  to 
introduce  the  hand  as  high  as  the  fundus  uteri,  running  it  along  the  body  of 
the  child,  search  for  the  feet,  and,  bringing  down  one  or  both,  make  the  child 
perform  a  complete  evolution,  and  extract  it  footling.^ 

*  A  piece  of  tape  has  been  placed  round  the  left  ancle,  as  a  means  of  traction. 

>  The  ancients  were  fullj  impressed  with  the  danger  of  transverse  presentations ;  and  in  the 
works  of  iRtius,  who  was  a  compiler  from  previous  authors,  hints  may  be  found  relative  to 
bringing  down  the  feet  bjr  tumii;g,  under  such  an  unfortunate  situation.     (Tetrab.  iv. 
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Of  these  three  modes,  that  of  raisins  the  shoulder  and  bringing  down  the 
head  would  be  the  safest  to  the  child,  because  there  would  then  be  little 
chance  of  pressure  on  the  funis  umbiUcalis ;  and  it  is  that  pressure  which 
usually  destroys  the  foetus,  when  extracted  by  the  breech  or  feet ;  —  but, 
although  safest  for  the  child,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the  mother,  as  well 
as  the  most  difficult  to  the  operator ;  and  the  danger,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty.  The  form,  size,  and  slippery  nature  of  the 
cranium,  all  combine  to  produce  this  difficulty.  Even  although  the  shoulder 
might  be  raised  from  the  brim,  and  pushed  entirely  out  of  the  way,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  grasp  the  head,  so  as  to  bring  the  vertex  over  the  centre  of 
the  superior  aperture ;  and  in  these  attempts,  which  will  most  likely  require 
to  be  repeated,  both  the  uterus  and  vagina  would  be  seriously  enaangered. 
From  the  danger  and  difficulty  accompanying  this  operation,  it  is  now,  I 
believe,  entirely  abandoned  in  England  as  a  means  of  delivery  under  trans- 
verse presentations,  although  recommended  by  Dubois,  as  applicable  to  some 
few  cases.  Thus,  of  the  fifty-nine  cases  of  presentation  of  the  trunk  just 
adverted  to,  that  happened  in  the  MatemitS^  at  Paris,  he  states  that  two  were 
terminated  by  bringing  the  head  to  the  pelvic  brim. 

Delivery  by  the  breech  offers  an  experiment  of  safety  to  the  child,  second 
in  degree :  for,  as  already  mentioned,  when  the  legs  and  feet  lie  up  against 
the  child's  body,  the  funis  umbilicalis,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  protected  from 
pressure,  and  the  passages  having  been  considerably  distended  by  the  transit 
of  the  breech,  are  rendered  in  a  fitter  state  for  the  easy  escape  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  head,  than  when  the  feet  are  first  brought  down.  But  this 
mode  of  acting  is  also  both  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous,  and  from 
the  same  causes  as  embarrass  the  operator  in  the  attempt  to  bring  down  the 
bead.  We  are  not  able  to  encompass  the  breech  readily ; — ^we  cannot  easily 
grasp  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  over  the  pelvic  brim,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk 
and  form.^ 

The  third  means  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  to  the  child,  but  by  fi^, 
also,  the  safest  to  the  mother  —  that  of  grasping  one  or  both  feet,  bringing 
the  breech,  through  the  hold  they  afford,  into  the  pelvis,  and  extracting  the 
foetus  by  their  agency.  This  is  the  mode  of  delivery  now  almost  universally 
adopted  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  which  I  would 
strongly  recommend  in  preference  to  either  of  the  others,  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  necessity  for  turning  the  child. 

Period  when  the  operation  shoiUd  be  performed.  —  The  time  most  favour- 
able for  changing  the  position  of  the  child  is  when  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  and 
external  parts,  are  .perfectly  relaxed,  while  the  membranous  cyst  remains 
still  entire.  The  operation,  then,  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  is  consistent 
with  the  integrity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  preservation  of  the  liquor 

IT.  cap.  22.)  The  operation,  however,  was  not  generally  adopted  till  the  time  of  Par6,  to  whom, 
although  he  be  nut  the  first  suggester  of  this  great  practical  improvement,  is  jastly  due  the 
honour  of  having  satisfactorilj  proved  its  safety  and  utility,  and  enforced  its  adoption,  both  bj 
his  precepts  and  example.  (Book  24,  chap.  26.)  Before  Park's  time,  —  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century, — there  seems  to  have  been  instituted  no  precise  rules  for  the  management 
of  this  order  of  preternatural  cases ;  it  was  the  almost  invariable  custom  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  head  over  the  pelvic  brim,  but,  failing  in  that  attempt,  most  writers  directed  that  the  child 
should  be  extracted  in  whatever  manner  was  most  practicable.  In  Celsus,  indeed,  we  find  it 
recommended,  that  if  the  fcBtuM,  when  transverse^  cannot  be  brought  into  a  proper  direction  —  that 
is,  with  the  head  or  feet  over  the  pelvic  brim  —  a  hook  should  be  fixed  in  the  axilla,  and  trac- 
tion gradually  made  by  it ;  and  that  the  neck  thus  doubled  should  be  divided.  (Lib.  vii.  cap. 
29.)    But  this  advice  is  given  as  applicable  only  to  a  dead  child. 

*■  Ashwell  (Practical  Treatise  on  Parturition,  p.  854)  says  that  Dr.  Hunter  recommended  his 
pupils  to  bring  down  the  breech  in  preference  to  the  feet. 
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amnii  within  the  uterine  cavity,  for  the  presence  of  the  water  allows  the  easy 
introdaction  of  the  hand  completely  within  the  womb,  and  permits  the  child, 
floating  in  the  fluid,  to  be  turned,  by  means  of  the  feet,  in  any  direction 
which  is  desirable.  If,  then,  we  have  the  conduct  of  the  case  from  the  com* 
mencement,  we  should  operate  before  the  membranes  break. 

But  again,  we  cannot  —  and  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  we  could  — 
pass  our  hand  into  the  uterus  before  relaxation  of  the  vagina  and  dilatation 
of  the  08  uteri  have  proceeded  to  some  extent.  We  could  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  effect  our  object,  if  the  os  uteri  were  not  opened  beyond  the  size  of  a 
sixpence  or  a  shilling,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  much  softer  than  it  usually 
18  under  this  slight  degree  of  dilatation ;  but  when  it  has  acquired  the 
diameter  of  half  a  crown,  or  a  crown,  it  will  generally  suffer  itself  to  be 
dilated  to  such  an  extent  as  will  admit  the  hand,  without  injury  to  its 
structure. 

Since,  then,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  it  is  highly  desirable, 
under  a  transverse  presentation,  to  change  the  position  of  the  child  pre* 
viously  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
accomplish  this  object  before  the  os  uteri  has  acquired  a  certain  diameter  — 
since,  also,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  membranes  breaking  as  soon  as  the 
bag  occupies  the  vagina,  so  as  to  press  at  all  upon  the  external  parts  —  it 
becomes  of  importance  that  we  should  lay  down  some  rule  for  our  guidance 
in  these  cases,  not  perhaps  universally  to  be  followed,  but  to  be  classed 
among  our  general  precepts ;  and  the  following  seems  the  most  applicable. 

As  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  thumb 
and  the  four  fingers  as  far  as  their  second  joint,  we  may  expect  that  it  will 
offer  but  a  slight  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  hand,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  delay  the  delivery  until  the  further  dilatation  of  the  organ ;  because, 
while  we  are  procrastinating,  the  very  accident  may  happen  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  avoid ;  —  the  membranes  may  give  way,  the  liquor  amnii  may 
flow  out,  and  the  uterine  parietes  may  strongly  contract  around  the  foetal 
body.  rPlate  55,  fig.  2.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  before  the  os  uteri 
has  attamed  the  diameter  I  have  just  specified,  while  we  are  anxiously 
watching  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  membranes  may  unexpectedly  break. 
Under  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  even  though  we  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  dilating  the  os  uteri,  we  must  proceed  to  the  delivery,  if  it  can  be 
effected  without  injury.  It  is  better  that  we  should  act  thus  than  wait 
patiently  for  a  ^eater  dilatation,  during  which  supineness  on  our  part,  the 
lapse  of  every  minute  is  adding  to  the  danger  and  distress  incidental  to  the 
case. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  operating  previously  to  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes will  usually  be  found  to  consist  in  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the 
external  parts,  and  the  vagina ;  the  difficulty  afterwards  is  not  so  much  in 
passing  the  hand  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  as  in  introducing  it  fully  into 
the  cavity ;  and  the  difficulty  of  dilating  the  orifice,  unless  preternaturally 
rigid,  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  overcoming  the  strength  of  the 
uterine  contractions. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  uterine  aperture  has  been  more  difficult  of  dila- 
tation when  the  labour  was  premature ;  and  I  attribute  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  under  such  a  case,  to  the  imperfectly  deve- 
loped state  of  the  cervix,  rather  than  to  any  spasmodic  action  in  the  fibres 
of  the  OS  uteri  itself. 

Mode  of  turning  bt/  the  feet. — In  the  conduct  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  then,  it 
is  very  possible  that  m  our  first  examination  we  may  not  detect  positively  tho 
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Mtttf  0  of  the  prMentfttbn^  beeaiue  the  cbfld  lies  too  high  for  us  to  reach  it 
mm\j ;  but  if  we  find  this  the  case,  and  that  the  membranes  are  coming 
down  in  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a  gloTe,  these  two  suspicions  circumstances 
ma^  awaken  in  our  mind  a  well-grounded  fear  that  it  is  a  transverse  presen- 
tation*  Ho  hmg  as  we  are  in  doubt,  we  must  watch  the  case  attentively,  and 
hj  no  means  leave  the  house,  even  though  the  os  uteri  should  not  have 
acquired  the  diameter  of  a  shilling.  Bat  when,  in  process  of  time,  we  have 
become  assured  that  the  child  lies  transverselv,  we  need  not  exhibit  any  indi- 
eation  of  anxiety  or  alarm ;  we  must  evade  the  patient's  solicitous  inquiries 
as  to  ihofaimeMi  of  the  ca$e  by  some  general  reply,  and  hold  ourselves  in 
readinoRS  to  act  with  promptitude,  should  the  bag  of  waters  break,  or  any 
other  untoward  occurrence  take  place.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we 
keep  hor  in  ignorance  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  child,  it  is  right  that 
wc  Mhould  appriise  her  friends  that  it  is  ''  a  cross-birth ;"  that  there  are  no 
dangerous  symptoms  at  present ;  that  she  will  require  to  be  delivered  by  art 
before  the  labour  can  be  terminated ;  and  that  the  delivery,  as  it  must  be  an 
artifloial  one,  will  necessarily  be  attended  with  hazard.  After  this  explana- 
tion, if  a  consultation  bo  required,  it  is  much  better  to  acquiesce  than  take 
the  rink  of  the  event  entirely  on  ourselves. 

Having  conscientiously  discharged  this  part  of  our  duty,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  wo  should  bo  in  constant  attendance  by  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  nor 
nmko  fVo<]uont  examinations,  lest  we  should  rupture  the  membranes.  We  have 
gained  all  the  information  we  want :  we  cannot  at  present  afford  any  assistance, 
and  wo  may  do  irreparable  mischief.  We  should  pass  our  finger,  however, 
oooasionallv,  in  tho  absence  of  pain,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation  that  has  taken  place ;  and  when  the  os  uteri  will  readily  admit  the 
extromitios  of  tho  thumb  and  the  four  fingers  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  we 
are  warranted  in  commencing  the  operation.  For  the  first  time,  we  must 
now  tell  the  patient  that  the  child  is  not  presenting  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  but  that  we  are  about  to  remedy  its  unfortunate  position ;  and  we 
may  assure  her«  should  she  press  the  subject,  that  what  we  shall  do  will  not 
plaoe  her  in  danger ;  and  that  she  will  not  experience  more  pain  in  the 
aggregate  than  if  the  presentation  were  natural,  although  it  may  be  a  little 
ittixre  aeute  for  a  short  time. 

lu  )>rocetHling  to  the  operation,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
{Hwition  of  the  patients  and  the  second  that  she  should  be  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain po»ture^  so  that  she  may  not  be  able  to  more  out  of  our  readi.  Unless 
we  (uii  her  in  a  farourable  positioiu  we  might  as  well  expect  to  extract  a 
stone  frvun  the  bUiMer  with  the  knees  cIo$e  together^  as  hope  to  diect  a  safe 
de)iv^rT«  lVwee$  ^  and  Meigs,'  folk^wing  Baadeloeqve'  and  odm-  eontinaital 
|4ra\HiiK>4ier^  rewuwend  that  she  show  lie  vpoa  her  back,  with  the  nates 
laa^te  to  pr\>ject  sowewhai  over  the  edge  of  the  bed^  and  dat  the  ftct  aboold 
W  $«(^vr^^4  bv  tw^  ehain  ai  a  cvMoivenKnt  dxstanee;  the  legs  being  eep^ 
Mkled.  atlj  the  V«^«ee  benu  1  csaboI  b«t  think  that  th»  pcotnre  wonld  be 
Tirry  iri^><Ke  and  dij^nNsist^  «>  the  wv>aaan«  as  w^  »  iMcaimient  %o  the 
^(NfttMVJr:  a^K^  1  winch  pf>^(ier  the  positMi  adowd  nsuT^rs^tliT in  this  cosntrr, 
^wauci^  ik  iniifiML  thnt  teoautewdT  taken  nnjier  bSMr. — m  ^  Irfk  side, 
with  tki<  knetM^  dravn  n|^  tk^wardb  thie  aS^MMou  and  the  fm  umfim.  a^awa 
^  W4^H$s.  IW  M^  ahevntwn  W{we4 1^  thtat  s4e  ibmU  he  htai^ht 
nMr  tW  ^^  WT  ^  ML  tkas  ww  say  hnve  ktr  p<ggKth 
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mand.  The  next  point  is  to  restrain  her  in  this  position ;  and  this  we  may 
accomplish  without  her  knowing  that  we  are  confining  her  at  all.  We  should 
request  a  friend  to  take  hold  of  her  hands ;  so  as  to  steady  the  shoulders. 
Women  know  that  in  common  labour,  when  the  expulsive  pains  come  on, 
they  are  much  assisted  by  fixing  the  upper  part  of  their  person,  through  the 
means  of  a  towel  fastened  to  some  unyielding  point ;  and  they  therefore 
seldom  object  to  grasping  the  hand  of  a  friend  instead.  We  must  not  fail, 
however,  to  give  this  assistant  a  previous  intimation  to  resist  any  efforts 
which  she  may  make  to  draw  herself  away.  The  nurse  must  then  raise  the 
right  knee,  and  separate  the  legs ;  by  which  also  the  pelvis  is  steadied  in  one 
situation ; — and  unless  the  patient  makes  a  violent  effort,  she  is  not  likely  to 
move  far  away.  The  operator  must  take  off  his  coat,  for  without  this  pre- 
caution he  will  necessarily  be  foiled :  if  he  simply  bends  back  the  cuff,  the 
hand  is  only  admitted  half  within  the  uterus,  and  no  advantage  can  be 
gained ;  should,  indeed,  the  sleeve  even  allow  of  being  turned  up  above  the 
elbow,  it  compresses  the  biceps,  cramps  the  other  muscles,  and  prevents  the 
free  motion  of  the  arm.  The  left  arm  ^  and  hand  must  be  bared,  and  anointed 
with  some  unctuous  application ;  care  being  taken  not  to  grease  the  inside 
of  the  fingers,  or  the  palm.  Kneeling  then  by  the  bed-side,  rather  than 
sitting,  he  must  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  close  together,  nearly 
into  the  same  level ;  and  thus,  forming  the  hand  into  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
commence  the  process  of  dilating, — with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution, — 
first  the  external  parts,  next  the  vagina,  and  lastly  the  os  uteri  itself.  While 
thus  introducing  the  hand,  it  is  better  not  to  pause  until  it  be  fairly  passed 
within  the  uterine  mouth, — unless,  indeed,  more  than  ordinary  opposition 
be  experienced, — ^and  he  must  by  no  means  withdraw  it,  lest  he  lose  the  ad- 
vantage he  has  already  gained ;  he  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  withstand 

'  The  recommendation  that  we  should  use,  for  this  operation,  the  left  hand,  in  preference  to 
the  right,  is  grounded  on  what  I  consider  four  very  valid  reasons,  presuming  that  the  patient 
18  placed  on  her  left  side  across  the  bed.  Fir^t,  when  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  brought  nearly 
together,  so  that  the  hand  resembles  a  cone,  and  forms  somewhat  of  a  wedge,  the  left  hand 
enters  the  vagina  more  easily  than  the  right,  passing  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  external  parts.  Secondly,  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  vagina,  fully  occupying  the  pelvis,  the 
knuckles  of  the  left  hand  adapt  themselves  completely  to  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
band  itself  is  carried  up  to  the  brim  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brim,  following  the 
Gurre  of  the  canal.  Thirdly,  when  it  is  passing  the  brim,  while  dilating  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  and  entering  its  cavity,  it  then  takes  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus,  which  lies 
with  its  fundus  forwards,  and  its  mouth  looking  back  towards  the  sacrum.  Fourthly,  when 
the  left  hand  is  in  the  uterus,  an  opportunity  is  given  us  of  steadying  the  uterine  tumour 
externally  by  the  right,  carried  between  the  woman's  thighs,  and  placed  on  the  abdomen. 
The  consent  between  the  two  hands  affords  an  infinitely  greater  facility  in  action,  than  could 
be  attained  by  the  aid  of  any  assistant.  An  act  of  volition  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  a 
co-operation  of  these  two  members;  —  the  mind  begets  the  thought,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  limb  performs  the  deed  willed.  But  if  we  have  to  give  directions  to  a  party  standing  by, 
time  is  lost,  the  progress  of  our  proceedings  is  interrupted,  and  the  probability  is  that  our 
orders  will  be  obeyed  in  an  imperfect  and  faulty  manner.  If  the  right  hand  be  attempted  to 
be  passed  into  the  uterus  while  the  woman  lies  on  her  left  side,  it  will  be  immediately  seen 
that  the  knuckles  are  opposed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  will  rub  against  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  that  the  wrist  must  be  bent  far 
backwards,  before  the  hand  can  enter  the  uterine  cavity.  To  effect  this  object,  indeed,  we 
must  place  ourselves  completely  behind  the  patient,  which  is  an  awkward  posture  for  our- 
selves, and  not  always  to  be  accomplished.  It  may  be  answered,  that  as  the  right  hand  is 
used  by  most  persons  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  left,  they,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  it  in  all  acts  requiring  any  nicety  of  manipulation.  But  the  greater 
degree  of  command  which  we  possess  over  the  one,  than  the  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely 
the  effect  of  habit :  and  every  young  surgeon  should  accustom  himself  to  use  each  in  many 
offices  connected  with  his  profession, — such  as  bleeding,  for  example. — indiscriminately.  If 
he  follows  this  advice,  he  will  soon  find  himself  as  apt  with  his  left  hand  as  his  right. 
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the  entresties  of  bis  patient  that  he  should  desist  from  the  attempts  he  is 
making.  r 

The  stimulus  of  the  hand  will  most  probably  occasion  an  accession  of 
uterine  contraction,  and  the  membranes  will  be  protruded  downwards  against 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  burst  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  attendant.  A  small  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  will  escape  externally ;  but 
as  the  pelvis  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  hand  and  arm,  a  plug  is  formed, 
which  prevents  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  water ;  so  that  this  fluid,  being 
retained  within  the  uterus,  permits  the  child  to  perform  a  perfect  and  easy 
evolution.  The  membranes  being  broken,  the  hand  enters  into  the  centre 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ovum,  and  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  foetal 
body. 

It  is  not  obBolutelif  nece$9arffy  before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  minutely 
to  ascertain  the  position  in  which  the  foetus  lies — ^although  to  have  obtained 
such  knowledge  might  be  desirable  ;  for,  the  fingers  being  carried  round  to 
the  chest,  the  hand  may  be  slid  along  the  abdomen  until  one  or  both  feet  be 
felt;  they  must  be  firmly  grasped,  and  the  breech  carefully  and  slowly 
brought  down  into  the  pelvis.  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  both  feet 
should  be  taken  hold  of,  if  they  lie  together,  and  can  be  commanded  by  the 
same  effort,  because  the  evolution  is  so  much  more  easily  accomplished  when 
both  are  brought  down ;  but  if  one  only  be  obtained,  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  proper  that  we  should  spend  time,  and  inconvenience  our  patient,  by 
searcning  for  the  other.*  The  breech  being  in  the  pelvis,  the  principal  diflB- 
culty  of  the  case  is  over ;  it  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  first  order  of  preter- 
natural presentations,  and  must  be  terminated  by  the  rules  before  laid  down. 
Some  have  recommended  that,  after  the  feet  are  extracted,  we  should  leave 
the  case  to  be  concluded  by  uterine  action ;  but  the  highest  authorities  all 
agree  that  it  is  better  to  terminate  it  by  a  continuance  of  artificial  efforts — 
gently,  tenderly,  and  cautiously  applied — ^taking  advantage  of  the  assistance 
of  the  pains,  and  avoiding  all  hurry  or  violence. 

In  all  instances  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  this  artificial  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  footus,  a  piece  of  strong  tape  should  be  procured,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  running  noose  must  be  made,  to  be  applied,  if  requisite, 
over  the  festal  ankle  (plate  54,  fig.  2) ;  for  this  will  assist  us  materially  in 
brincinff  down  the  breech,  provided  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  causing 
the  child*s  body  to  revolve.  This  is,  indeed,  particularly  useful,  and  almost 
bdispensat)le,  when  the  operation  is  performed  under  a  strongly  contracted 
uterus ;  and  its  mode  of  adaptation  inll  be  discussed  when  sudi  cases  come 
under  review. 

Acain^  before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  it  is  right  that  we  should  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  bladder  is  empty ;  and  if  distended,  it  should  be  evacuated, 
either  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient,  or  by  the  catheter.  We  are 
recommeuded  by  some  practitioners,^  indeed,  to  throw  an  enema  into  the 
re<itum  in  all  cases^  as  well  as  draw  off  the  urine.  If  the  bowels  be  loaded, 
such  a  precaution  may  be  highly  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  as  much 

*  IU^Mn^  <^«amIs  «9  **  MeTer  t«  brag  <l#v»  vMre  duiB  tmt  fi*et  ia  tW  Bttival  opermtioti  of 
twminit"  iRss^T  4tk  <«  Difte«lt  Pttrcmntiaak  f^  lx>>;  Im^oaqm  Uie  other  tiuc^  bnag  tm^td 
jgpm  tW  aMMMk  offtri!  %  Uit;tr  orauiil«tr>»ce  tk»a  if  it  wore  «xtrMt)e4,  Mi4  di«s  prepares 
«li«  |«««ii|rMt  for  tli«  MK^re  «i^  timmt  of  t)i«  $)k««Mm^  m»4  W«d.  Tlie  a4mBt»ge  of  this  prme- 
«««>«  oMMttsts  »  11$  aff«i>(te|t  |:rMit«r  siJHjr  to  the  chiM :  the  di9»4Y»ati^ie,  »  its  creatiBg  More 
^IftcvH^  i»  M«OMikphshitt|t  the  et^ohi^oA. 

*  IUt4ow  ,iV  ^"^^  1)^  ^^^^*  ^^^  **  ^  *^^  <o<ttSM«»  whcK  the  iadWucCMM  of  the  ha&d  iato 
the  «terii»  t$  r«snirNL  it  is  Mvc^esssrc  thu  U:^  c««a(mt«  of  the  blaiier  jAi  reetsM  be  prt 
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room  in  the  pelvis  as  possible,  but  ordinarily  it  will  not  be  required ;  and  if 
not  necessary,  may  be  hurtful,  partly  by  complicating  our  duty,  partly  by 
the  loss  of  time  which  must  attend  its  administration,  but  principally  from 
the  stimulus  which  may  be  propagated  to  the  uterus,  and  which  may  excite 
increased  action  in  that  organ — a  circumstance  we  should  be  solicitous  to 
avoid,  At  least  before  the  introduction  of  the  hand. 

Nor  18  it  of  small  importance  that  we  should  be  perfectly  certain,  before 
proceeding  to  extract,  that  the  limb  we  have  grasped  is  a  foot ;  foi  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  thrown  off  our  guard  by  agitation,  or  anxious  to  finish 
the  delivery,  are  seduced  into  reprehensible  haste,  and,  by  mistake,  bring  a 
hand  down  into  the  vagina,  the  shoulder  will  come  to  occupy  the  brim ;  the 
foBtus  will  still  be  transverse,  and  we  shall  have  to  renew  our  attempts  at 
**  turning,"  under  very  much  increased  difficulties.  The  two  limbs  may  be 
discriminated  from  each  other  by  the  marks  before  enumerated.^ 

After  the  arguments  already  used,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  impress  the 
eaution/  that  force  in  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  being  never  called  for,  is 
to  be  deprecated  in  the  liveliest  terms ;  that  hurry  in  the  extraction  of  the 
child  is  not  desirable,  and  seldom  necessary ;  and  that  nothing  can  warrant 
us  in  having  recourse  to  violence.  And  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  the  hand  being  directed  by  the  mind,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  of  our  proceedings ;  and  for  conjuring  the  young  practitioner 
ever  to  bear  in  remembrance — during  this  as  well  as  all  other  obstetrical 
operations — ^the  delicacy  of  the  structures  within  which  he  is  acting. 

Turning  when  the  uterus  is  contracted  round  the  body  of  the  child, — The 
operation  of  turning  when  the  uterus  is  strongly  contracted,  is  sometimes 
one  of  considerable  difficulty ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  infant  is 
seldom  saved.  It  will  rarely  occur  to  the  experienced  practitioner  to  meet 
with  an 'aggravated  case  of  this  nature,  when  he  has  had  the  conduct  of  it  from 
the  commencement ;  because  he  will  most  likely  have  detected  the  position 
of  the  foetus  before  the  membranes  break,  and  will  have  seized  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  for  rectifying  its  unfortunate  situation.  But  being 
called  when  the  waters  have  been  some  time  discharged,  it  will  become  a 
question  for  careful  deliberation,  whether  we  shall  leave  the  case,  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  child  will  pass  double ;  or  whether  we  shall  attempt 
to  assist  Nature  under  difficulties  which  we  fear  she  will  be  unable  to  sur« 
mount.  As  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  the  delivery  to  Nature,  we  must 
accomplish  it  artificially ;  and  we  may  either  proceed  to  its  completion  im- 
mediately, or  prepare  the  patient  previously,  by  attempting  to  lessen  the 
powerful  action  of  the  uterus.  On  this  question  the  opinion  of  practical 
men  is  divided — some  advising  us  not  to  delay  a  minute,  others  declaring 
that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  uterus  if  we  attempted  to  pass  the 
hand  during  its  contracted  state ;  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to  stay  our 
endeavours  until  we  have  obtained  that  truce  which  is  so  desirable,  and,  in- 
deed, necessary :  and  the  instructions  of  each  party  are  perhaps  applicable 
to  certain  peculiar  cases,  and  therefore,  within  certain  limitations,  to  be  fol- 
lowed. I  am  myself  an  advocate  for  the  operation  being  performed  as  early 
as  is  compatible  with  the  woman's  safety;  and  I  have  almost  invariably 
found  that,  if  due  caution  be  observed,  it  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
necessity  of  placing  her  under  that  severe  and  rigid  system  of  treatment 
deemed  requisite  by  some. 

The  advocates  for  the  practice  of  delay  in  those  cases  where  the  foetal  body 

*  Page  344. 
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is  Strongly  compressed  by  the  powerfully  contracted  uterus,  instruct  us  to 
abstract  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  of  blood,  so  as  to  occasion  syncope ;  and  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  state  of  relaxation  which  it  is  presumed  will  follow,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  our  intention.  If,  notwithstanding  the  supervention  of 
faintness,  we  cannot  succeed  in  introducing  the  hand,  to  employ  that  agent 
which  is  supposed  to  rank  second  in  effect  in  relaxing  uterine  contractions, 
softening  rigid  fibre,  and  overcoming  clonic  spasm—- opium :  we  are  taught 
to  exhibit  eighty  or  one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum  immediately;  and,  waiting 
a  little  for  the  operation  of  the  drug,  to  make  another  attempt.  If,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  are  still  unable  to  insert  the  hand,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  exhibit  twenty  or  thirty  drops  more  at  intervals,  till  we  find  that 
relaxation  has  taken  place.  The  use  of  poppy  fomentations  to  the  vulva  is 
advised ;  and  it  is  also  suggested  that,  where  practicable,  we  might  try  the 
relaxing  power  of  the  warm  bath.  The  tobacco  enema  is  spoken  of  as  being 
one  of  the  most  likely  means  to  produce  relaxation ;  although  dreaded  as  a 
highly  dangerous  remedy.  Failing,  however,  to  effect  our  object  ^by  these 
various  means,  it  is  then  recommended  that  we  should  wait  till  the  uterus  is 
worn  out  by  its  own  powerful  contractions,  and  that  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  quietude  induced  by  exhaustion.^ 

Ifotwithstanding  the  high  names  by  which  these  measures  come  recom- 
mended to  our  notice,  from  most  of  them  I  entirely  dissent,  and,  therefore, 
think  it  my  duty  to  deprecate  their  use ;  because  it  is  not  so  much  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  patient  that  we  have  in  view,  as  her  ultimate  safety. 
If,  then,  by  such  means  as  bleeding,  opium,  tobacco,  or  any  other  depressing 
or  narcotic  agent,  we  bring  the  system  into  such  a  torpid  state  as  completely 
to  remove  uterine  contraction,  we  deprive  the  woman  of  that  very  power 
which  is  to  place  her  in  safety  after  her  delivery ;  and  we  prevent  the  closure 
of  the  uterine  vessels,  a  patulous  state  of  which  must  lead  to  fearful  haemor- 
rhage. I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  we  deliver  the  patient  either  while 
under  syncope  from  bleeding,  or  stupefaction  from  opium  or  tobacco,  we 
should  be  emptying  the  uterus  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  exert  its  contrac- 
tile energies ;  we  should  consequently  leave  it  in  a  flaccid  state,  and  bring 
the  patient  into  the  greatest  peril.  Besides,  I  very  much  doubt  the  power 
of  these  means  to  insure  the  end  proposed ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  occasional 
action  of  the  uterus  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  but  the 
permanent  contraction  of  its  fibres,  which  is  induced  by,  and  consequent  upon, 
that  occasional  action.  When  the  difficulty  merely  arises  from  the  violence 
of  the  labour  pains,  we  may  gradually  insinuate  the  hand  during  the  interval 
of  action ;  but  when  a  permanent  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  uterine 
cavity  has  taken  place,  through  a  continuance  of  that  occasional  or  inter- 
mitting action  constituting  the  throes  of  parturition,  a  state  of  tonic  con- 
traction is  induced,  which  is  constant  and  unyielding,  and  which  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  endeavour  to  remove  either  by  bleeding,  opiates,  or  any  other 
antispasmodic  powers.  Of  aU  the  expedients  spoken  of,  bleeding  and  fomen- 
tations are  the  only  ones  which  I  would  be  inclined  to  employ ;  and  these, 
not  with  the  view  of  taking  off  uterine  contraction,  but  of  subduing  inflam- 
mation of  the  structures,  consequent  on  pressure. 

Should,  then,  this  reasoning  be  correct,  and  should  the  means  so  confidently 
recommended  prove  of  little  or  no  avail,  they  must  be  injurious  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  depress  the  system,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon, 
or  ipd«»^  to  adopt  them ;  especially  as  other  modes  of  delivery  are  placed 

*  See  BlondeU^s  Obstelricy,  by  Cmstle,  p.  402. 
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within  our  reacb,— when  judiciously  directed  efforts  at  turning  fail, — ivithout 
subjecting  the  patient  to  such  udditional  causes  of  danger.^ 

Feeling  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that, 
in  all  cases  where  the  membranes  have  been  broken  for  some  time,  delivery 
should  at  once  be  proceeded  with,  provided  the  vagina  and^ulva  be  relaxed, 
and  not  swollen  from  inflammation,  and  provided  the  os  uteri  also  be  fully 
open ;  and  if  the  endeavours  of  the  attendant,  judiciously  directed  and  stea- 
dily persevered  in,  be  frustrated,  that  he  should  pause,  and  consider  carefully 
and  attentively  everv  circumstance  connected  with  the  case,  that  he  may 
inform  himself  of  the  particular  cause  of  the  extraordinary  diflSculty  he 
experiences.  I  would  onl^  again  urgently  caution  every  young  practitioner 
against  using  undue  exertion  —  against  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance by  force  or  sudden  jerks,  rather  than  by  a  continuance  of  gentle  means 
— and  against /ormt 71^  a  resolution  to  deliver  by  turnmg,  at  all  hazards;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  if  the  recommendations  hereafter  to  be  submitted  be  fol- 
lowed, he  will  be  able  to  effect  the  requisite  change  in  the  position  of  the 
foetus,  and  avert  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  severe  measures 
adverted  to — provided,  indeed,  the  version  can  be  accomplished  at  all. 

Mode  of  performing  the  operation, — Although,  when  speaking  of  turning 
the  child  while  the  uterus  was  still  distended  with  the  waters  of  the  ovum,  I 
stated  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  acquaint  our- 
selves positively  with  the  peculiar  position  of  the  foetus — both  because,  when 
the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity,  it  can  be  carried  easily  along 
the  body  of  the  child  until  one  or  both  feet  be  felt,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  the  exact  mode  in  which  it  lies  previously  to  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes  —  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  uterus  is  strongly 
contracted ;  it  then  behoves  us  to  ascertain  most  distinctly  its  situation  before 
we  attempt  to  remedy  it :  and  this  information  it  is  not  difficult  to  gain,  by 
observing  which  hand  protrudes,  and  attending  to  the  direction  of  the  palm. 
We  know  the  right  hand  by  the  thumb  being  opposed  to  our  own  when  we 
place  the  palms  together ;  and  we  know  that  the  palm  of  the  child's  hand 
must  be  looking  in  the  same  direction  as  the  abdomen,  unless  the  arm  be 
twisted.  Thus,  then,  if  the  right  hand  be  external,  with  the  palm  directed 
anteriorly,  the  head  must  be  lying  on  the  right  ilium,  and  the  face  must  be 
looking  forwards :  if  the  right  hand  be  down,  with  the  palm  towards  the 
anus,  the  head  must  be  placed  on  the  left  ilium,  and  the  face  turned  towards 
the  spine:  if  the  left  hand  be  protruded,  with  the  palm  forwards,  the  head 
must  be  on  the  left  ilium,  and  the  face  looking  to  the  abdominal  muscles ; 
and  if  the  left  palm  be  directed  backwards,  the  head  must  be  on  the  right 
ilium,  with  the  face  towards  the  spine.    Having  learned,  then,  on  which  side 

*  The  obserrations  I  have  ventured  to  make  in  the  text  are  not  founded  on  speculative  reason- 
ing, but  are  the  result  of  somewhat  extended  practice.  Between  the  years  1823  and  1852,  I 
delivered  two  hundred  women  under  transverse  presentations,  independently  of  a  few  cases  to 
which  I  was  summoned  where  spontaneous  evolution  occurred.  Many  of  these  cases  presented 
a  formidable  appearance ;  for  in  one,  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  a  whole  week ;  in  an- 
other, sixty-nine  hours ;  in  a  third,  fifty-eight  hours ;  in  another,  fifty-five ;  in  another,  fifty- 
three  ;  and  in  many,  more  than  forty-eight :  and,  as  a  general  principle,  we  presume  that  the 
longer  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  evacuated,  the  more  likely  is  the  uterus  to  have  embrnced  the 
foetal  body  more  firmly,  and  the  more  difficulty  will  there  be  in  overcoming  the  resistance.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  I  exhibit  large  doses  of  opium,  and  in  those  few  where  bleeding  was 
practised,  that  operation  was  h&d  recourse  to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  rigidity  of 
the  uterine  fibres,  but  to  relieve  the  inflammation  which  the  soft  structures  were  suffering,  and 
to  remove  tumefaction.  In  not  one  of  these  instances  was  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  uterine 
atnictare  by  the  hand ;  nor  did  any  permanent  evil  arise  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tion. In  four  cases  only  was  the  uterus  so  powerfully  contracted  as  to  refuse  admittance  ta 
th«  hand,  and  compel  me  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  exviscerating  or  decapitating  the  foetus. 
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nature  of  the  presentation,  because  the  child  lies  too  high  for  us  to  reacli  it 
easily ;  hut  if  we  find  this  the  case,  and  that  the  mcnahranes  ore  coming 
down  in  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  these  two  suspicious  circumstances 
may  awaken  in  our  mind  a  well-grounded  fear  that  it  is  a  transverse  presen- 
tation. So  long  as  we  are  in  doubt,  we  must  watch  the  case  attentively,  and 
by  no  means  leave  the  house,  even  though  the  oa  uteri  should  not  have 
acquired  the  diameter  of  a  shilling.  But  wben,  in  process  of  timej  we  have 
become  assured  that  the  child  lies  transversely,  we  need  not  exhibit  any  indi- 
cation of  anxiety  or  alarm;  we  must  evade  the  patient*s  solicitous  inquiries 
as  to  the  f aim  egg  of  the  case  by  some  general  reply,  and  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  to  act  with  promptitude^  should  the  bag  of  waters  break,  or  any 
other  untoward  occurrence  take  place.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we 
keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  child,  it  is  right  that 
we  should  apprise  her  friends  that  it  is  '^  a  cross-birth  ;'*  that  there  are  no 
dangerous  Bymptomg  at  present ;  that  she  will  require  to  be  delivered  by  art 
before  the  labour  can  he  terminated ;  and  that  the  delivery,  as  it  must  he  an 
artificial  one,  will  necessarily  be  attended  with  hazard.  After  this  explana- 
tion»  if  a  consultation  be  required,  it  is  much  better  to  acquiesce  than  take 
the  risk  of  the  event  entirely  on  ourselves. 

Having  conscientiously  discharged  this  part  of  our  duty,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  we  should  be  in  constant  attendance  by  the  bed-srde  of  the  patient,  nor 
make  frequent  examinations,  lest  we  should  rupture  the  membranes.  We  have 
gained  all  the  information  we  want ;  we  cannot  at  present  afford  any  assistance, 
and  we  may  do  irreparable  mischief.  We  should  pass  our  finger,  however, 
occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  pain,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation  that  has  taken  place ;  and  when  the  os  uteri  will  readily  admit  the 
ex  trend  ties  of  the  thumb  and  the  four  fingers  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  we 
are  warranted  in  commencing  the  operation.  For  the  first  time,  we  must 
now  tell  the  patient  that  the  child  is  not  presenting  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  hut  that  we  are  about  to  remedy  its  unfortunate  position  j  and  we 
may  assure  her,  should  she  press  the  subject,  that  what  we  shall  do  will  not 
place  her  in  danger;  and  that  she  will  not  experience  more  pain  in  the 
aggregate  than  if  the  presentation  were  naturalj  although  it  may  he  a  little 
more  acute  for  a  short  time. 

In  proceeding  to  the  operation,  the  first  thing  to  he  attended  to  is  the 
position  of  the  patient,  and  the  second  that  she  should  be  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain posture,  so  that  she  may  not  be  able  to  move  out  of  our  reach.  Unless 
we  put  her  in  a  favourable  position,  wc  might  as  well  expect  to  extract  & 
stone  from  the  bladder  with  the  knees  close  together,  as  hope  to  effect  a  safe 
de  li  very ,  D  e  w  e  es '  a  n  d  M  ei  gs,  "^  f ol  lowing  B  aud  el  ocq  u  e  ^  an  d  other  con  tin  e  n  tal 
practitioners,  recommend  that  she  should  lie  upon  her  back,  with  the  nates 
made  to  project  somewhat  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  that  the  feet  should 
he  supported  by  two  chairs  at  a  convenient  distance;  the  legs  being  eepa- 
rated,  and  the  knees  bent<  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  posture  would  be 
very  irksome  and  distressing  to  the  woman,  as  well  as  inconvenient  to  the 
operator ;  and  I  much  prefer  the  position  adopted  universally  in  this  country, 
—  which  is,  indeed,  that  commonly  taken  under  labour,  ^ — on  the  left  side^ 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  feet  resting  against 
the  bed- post.  The  only  alteration  required  is,  that  she  should  be  brought 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  that  we  may  have  her  perfectly  under  our  com- 

'  Sjitem  of  Midwifery.  pATftg.  682.  '  Trmtiae  oa  ObstetricB,  p.  867, 
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probability  the  foetus  will  pass  doubled.  Should  the  patient  unhesitatingly 
inform  us  that  she  is  persuaded  she  has  not  exceeded  six  and  a  half,  or  seven 
months,  we  may  then  almost  always  trust  the  case  to  nature ;  but  beyond 
that  period,  an  operation  will  mostly  become  requisite. 

The  position  and  general  management  of  the  patient  must  be  such  as  I 
have  before  described.  Having  taken  off  our  coat,  turned  up  our  shirt- 
sleeve, and  anointed  the  left  hand  and  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow,  avoiding  the 
inside  of  the  fingers  and  palm,  we  must  kneel  by  the  bed-side,  and,  forming 
oar  fingers  into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  we  must  insinuate  them  cautiously 
through  the  external  parts,  up  to  the  os  uteri ;  then,  laying  the  hand  flat 
npon  the  child's  person,  we  endeavour  to  introduce  it  either  anteriorly  or 
posteriorly,  according  as  the  feet  lie,  sliding  it  upwards  along  the  foetal  body. 
It  may  sometimes  avail  us,  in  this  step  of  the  operation,  to  raise  the  shoulder 
somewhat  from  its  position ;  but  this  is  generally  difficult  to  accomplish,  and 
not  without  its  dangers.  If  the  uterus  be  contracted  powerfully,  a,nd  our 
attempts  are  made  without  great  care,  we  may  thrust  either  our  own  hand 
or  the  child's  body  through  the  uterine  structure,  to  the  almost  inevitable 
destruction  of  the  patient. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  stimulus  of  our  hand  may  occasion  an 
accession  of  uterine  action,  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  both  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  woman,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  child's  body  downwards: 
we  must  then,  for  the  present,  desist  from  further  endeavours  (keeping  our 
hand  flatly  spread  out  on  the  child's  body,  lest  the  irregularities  of  the 
knuckles  might  injure  the  uterus),  and  resume  them  in  the  interval  of  action. 
In  this  way,  by  little  and  little — making  progress  slowly,  but  steadily,  only 
pressing  forward  in  the  absence  of  pain,  laying  the  band  extended  on  the 
child's  person  during  the  return  of  uterine  action,  preserving  all  the  advan- 
taffe  we  have  gained,  and  being  most  careful  not  to  withdraw  it,  we  carry  it 
fuUy  within  the  uterine  cavity  to  that  part  in  which  the  feet  are  placed : 
grasping  them  both,  if  they  lie  together,  or  one  only,  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  other,  we  tenderly  bring  the  limb  down,  through  the  os 
nteri,  into  the  vagina.  If  the  foetal  body  be  closely  embraced  by  the  con- 
tracted uterus,  and  especially  if  the  shoulder  be  at  all  wedged  in  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  we  shall  find  that,  although  the  foot  descends  into  the  vaginal 
cavity,  still  the  shoulder  does  not  recede,  and  the  child  does  not  perform  the 
necessary  version,  to  allow  the  breech  to  pass  down  so  as  to  occupy  the  pel- 
vis ;  and  the  greater  exertion  we  make  to  draw  the  foot  outwards,  the  more 
firmly  does  the  shoulder  become  impacted  in  the  pelvic  brim.  It  is  evident, 
then,  unless  we  can  raise  the  shoulder,  that  we  shall  not  procure  a  space  into 
which  the  breech  can  descend ;  and  if  we  endeavour  to  push  the  upper  part 
of  the  child's  body  out  of  the  way,  while  we  are  using  no  extractive  power 
to  bring  the  breech  down,  we  shall  not  only  not  succeed  in  our  endeavours,  but 
the  foot  will  escape  back  again  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Now,  as  the  vagina 
is  not  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  both  hands  at  the  same  time, — with  one 
of  which  we  might  raise  the  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  draw  down  the 
breech,  by  means  of  the  leg, — it  will  much  assist  us  to  get  a  noose  of  strong 
tape  fixed  round  the  ankle,  while  still  in  the  vaginal  cavity ;  nor  shall  we 
find  much  difficulty  in  the  adjustment ;  and  when  applied,  traction  down- 
wards, in  a  line  tending  towards  the  coccyx,  may  be  made  by  it,  while  a 
steady  pressure  upwards  is  exerted  by  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  placed 
against  the  axilla  or  the  ribs.  By  this  double  effort  the  shoulder  can  be 
raised,  —  although  that  was  impossible  before  the  leg  was  brought  down, — 
because  room  is  made  for  its  recession  by  the  descent  of  the  breech,  while  at 
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the  entreaties  of  his  patient  that  he  should  deBiet  from  the  attempts  he  la 
making* 

The  stimulus  of  the  hand  will  most  probably  occasion  an  accession  ef 
uterine  contraction^  and  the  membranes  will  be  protruded  downwards  against 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  burst  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  attendant*  A  small  quantity  of  liquor  am  nil  will  escape  externaUy  ;  but 
as  the  pelvis  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  hand  and  arm^  a  plug  is  formed, 
which  prevents  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  water ;  so  that  this  fluid,  being 
retained  within  the  uterus,  permits  the  child  to  perform  a  perfect  and  easy 
evolution.  The  membranes  being  broken,  the  hand  enters  into  the  centre 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ovum,  and  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  foetal 
body. 

It  is  not  ahmhdeJfj  necesmn/^  before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  minutely 
to  ascertain  the  position  in  whieh  the  foetus  lies — although  to  have  obtained 
such  knowledge  might  be  deairahk  ;  for,  the  fingers  being  carried  round  to 
the  chestj  the  hand  may  be  slid  along  the  abdomen  until  one  or  both  feet  be 
felt;  they  must  be  firmly  grasped,  and  the  breech  carefully  and  slowly 
brought  down  ii^to  the  pelvis,  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  both  feet 
should  be  taken  hold  of,  if  they  lie  together,  and  can  be  commanded  by  the 
same  effort,  because  the  evolution  is  so  much  more  easily  accomplished  when 
both  are  brought  down  ;  hut  if  one  only  be  obtained,  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  proper  that  we  should  spend  time,  and  inconvenience  our  patient,  by 
searching  for  the  othcr.^  The  breech  being  in  the  pelvis,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty of  the  case  is  over ;  it  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  first  order  of  preter- 
natural presentations,  and  must  be  terminated  by  the  rules  before  laid  down. 
Some  have  recommended  that,  after  the  feet  are  extracted,  we  should  leave 
the  case  to  be  concluded  by  uterine  action ;  but  the  highest  authorities  all 
agree  that  it  is  better  to  terminate  it  by  a  continuance  of  artificial  efforts — 
gently^  tenderly,  and  cautiously  applied — taking  advantage  of  the  assistance 
of  the  pains,  and  avoiding  all  hurry  or  violence. 

In  all  instances  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  this  artificial  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  foetus,  a  piece  of  strong  tape  should  be  procured,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  running  noose  must  be  made,  to  be  applied,  if  requisite^ 
over  the  foetal  ankle  (plate  54,  fig.  2) ;  for  this  will  assist  us  materially  in 
bringing  down  the  breech,  provided  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  causing 
the  child's  body  to  revolve.  This  is,  indeed,  particularly  useful,  and  almost 
indispensable,  when  the  operation  is  performed  under  a  strongly  contracted 
uterus ;  and  its  mode  of  adaptation  will  be  discussed  when  such  cases  come 
under  review. 

Again,  before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  it  is  right  that  we  should  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  bladder  is  empty  ;  and  if  distended,  it  should  he  evacuated, 
either  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient,  or  by  the  catheter.  We  are 
recommended  by  some  practitioners,^  indeed,  to  throw  an  enema  into  the 
rectum  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  draw  off  the  urine.  If  the  bowels  be  loaded, 
such  a  precaution  may  be  highly  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  as  much 

■  Ka^lford  ooansels  us  ^*  never  to  bring  down  more  thiui  one  fool  in  the  m^DUftl  opemtioti  of 
tiimiag''  (Essay  4th,  otk  Difficult  Farturitiau,  p.  15)  ■  beci^ufla  the  other  thigh*  being  flexed 
upoa  (he  AbdomeUi  offers  a  livrger  cireum  fere  nee  than  if  it  were  eitra<:tedT  and  thus  pr<!ptttTS 
the  pai^ sages  for  the  more  easy  trrmuiC  of  the  shoulikirs  aud  bend.  The  advantage  of  thi»  prae- 
x'lCQ  corittiBta  in  its  ntfurding  i^eater  safety  to  the  child t  the  disadvantage,  in  ile  creating  mere 
dvfBculty  in  accomplishing  ttte  evolution. 

^  Bftplow  (Op.  CM.  Ph  illO)  iiays,  **  On  all  occasions  when  the  mtrodnctiun  of  the  hmxd  into 
the  uterus  ] a  T«{]ui red,  it  is  necessary  that  Uie  contenbi  of  the  bladder  und  rectum  t>t  pr« 
Tiou»ly  eoiptied/' 
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If  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  even  admissible  into  obstetric  practice, 
it  may  be  used  in  the  kind  of  cases  now  under  consideration ;  and  that  with 
the  two-fold  intention  of  saving  the  patient  much  suffering,  and  also  of  over- 
coming the  Resistance  which  the  uterine  contractions  oppose  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand.  That  this  drug  possesses  the  power  of  diminishing  the 
strength  of  uterine  contraction,  I  am  quite  satisfied  from  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  its  use;  and  Dr.  Snow  informs  us  that  he  administered  chloro* 
form  in  two  cases  of  transverse  presentation,  in  both  of  which  ^^  the  operation 
of  turning  was  performed  with  singular  facility,  although  the  membranes  had 
been  ruptured  and  the  liquor  amnii  evacuated  some  time."  He  also  mentions 
another  case  where  he  was  present,  in  which  turning  was  resorted  to  under 
a  natural  presentation,  ^'on  account  of  narrowness  of  tho  pelvis,  and  the 
impossibility  of  applying  the  forceps ;  the  introduction  of  the  hand  was  diffi- 
cult from  want  of  space,  but  the  uterus  offered  no  resistance."  ^ 

Spontaneous  evolution. — It  was  a  remark  first  prominently  set  forth 
by  Denman,  that  occasionally,  under  a  shoulder  presentation,  after  the  mem- 
branes had  been  broken  some  time,  the  uterus  acting  with  considerable 
energy,  the  body  was  forced  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  an  unassisted  termi- 
nation of  the  case  occurred,  the  breech  being  expelled  first.  To  this  peculiar 
change  of  position,  effected  by  nature,  he  gave  the  term  "  spontaneous  evo- 
lution ;"  and  he  has  supplied  us  with  his  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  following  passage :  ^ —  ^'  I  presume  that,  after  the  long-continued  action 
of  the  uterus,  the  body  of  the  child  is  brought  into  such  a  compacted  state 
as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  every  returning  action.  The  body,  in  its 
doubled  state,  being  too  large  to  pass  through  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus 

Kressing  upon  its  infbrior  extremities,  which  are  the  only  parts  capable  of 
eing  moved,  they  are  forced  gradually  lower,  making  room,  as  they  are 
pressed  down,  for  the  reception  of  some  other  part  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  which  they  have  evacuated,  till  the  body,  turning,  as  it  were,  upon 
its  own  axis,  the  breech  of  the  child  is  expelled,  as  in  an  original  presenta- 
tion of  that  part."  He  afterwards  says,  —  "  Premature  or  very  small  chil- 
dren have  often  been  expelled  in  a  double  state,  when  the  pelvis  was  well 
formed,  or  rather  more  capacious  than  ordinary ;  but  this  is  a  different  case 
to  that  which  we  are  now  describing."  The  ideas  that  Denman  had  formed 
of  this  unusual  occurrence  were  generally  received  by  the  profession  as  the 
true  explanation,  until  Dr.  Douglas,  of  Dublin,  in  a  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1811,  showed  clearly  that  the  description  was  incorrect.  He  observes, 
*^  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  received  ideas  of  uterine  action  to  suppose 
that  the  uterus,  when  contracting  so  powerfully  as  to  force  down  that  part 
of  the  child  which  was  at  its  fundus,  could  at  the  same  moment  form  a 
vacuum,  into  which  another  portion,  already  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  should 
recede." '  Dr.  Douglas,  then,  first  gave  us  a  true  history  of  the  process ; 
and  he  has  proved  that  the  foetus  actually  does  pass  the  pelvis  in  a  doubled 
state,  although  denied  by  Denman.  He  has  described  it,  as  being  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner,  which  indeed  I  myself  have  witnessed :  — 
By  the  continuance  of  the  powerful  uterine  contractions,  the  whole  of  the 

>  Association  Medical  Journal,  Jane  10, 1858,  p.  602. 

*  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  chap.  xir.  sect.  8. 

'Explanation  of  the  real  process  of  the  **  Spontaneous  Erolution  of  the  Fcetus,"  1819,  p.  27. 
Antony  Everard  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  described  d  case  of  **  spontaneous  evolutioD." 
It  happened  in  his  own  wife's  third  labour,  and  she  had  gone  to  her  full  time.  The  book  in 
which  the  case  is  mentioned,  a  very  scarce  12mo.,  is  entitled  **  Notus  et  Genuinus  Hominis 
Brntiqne  Animalis  Exortus."  It  was  printed  at  Middleburgh  in  1661 ;  and  the  notice  will  be 
found  at  p.  260. 
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tho  hoftd  li^fi,  we  tnow  that  on  the  opposite  we  sball  find  the  breech;  and 
having  ascertained  whether  the  face  is  situated  anteriorlj  or  posteriorly^  we 
know  also  that  towarda  the  same  part  of  the  uterus  we  shall  encounter  the 
legi ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  guiding  our  hand  immediately  to  the  child  s  feet  ia 
0Oncerned,  our  operation  is  much  simplifiGcL 

ilut  it  is  possihlo  that  neither  of  the  foetal  hands  may  he  protruded  exter- 
n«Uyi  although  the  momhranea  may  have  been  ruptured  for  some  hours,  and 
tlie  nhoulder  may  he  fully  occupying  the  pelvic  brim  ;  —  the  elbow  may  he 
situated  in  the  vagina  doubled.  Under  this  state,  it  might  he  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  right  from  the  left  extremity /by  making  our  observations  on  the 
urm  itself  alone;  and  it  is  much  better  fiuietly  and  tenderly  to  unbend  the 
limb,  Bt3  as  to  bring  the  hand  down,  than  to  commence  the  operation  in  igno- 
rance of  such  an  important  point. 

It  may  perhaps  ho  aBke<l,  Why  should  we  bring  down  the  arm,  and  impede 
the  aubflor^uent  steps  of  the  operation  by  611ing  up  the  pelvis  with  the  limb  T 
— I  would  answer,  thnt  it  is  not  the  arm  which  prevents  us  making  the  evo- 
lution ;  it  is  the  shoulder  and  the  body  of  the  child  blocking  up  the  pelvic 
hrim,  forced  down  by  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions ;  it  is,  indeed^ 
of  littlo  consequence  whether  the  hand  is  external,  or  whether  the  arm  is 
doubled,  the  elbow  presenting  in  the  vagina*  And  if  we  have  any  doubt  a^ 
to  whetljor  the  presenting  limb  be  the  right  or  the  left  arm,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  best  practice  with  care  to  bring  it  fully  down- 
Some  practitioners  advise  that,  if  the  palm  be  looking  towards  the  moas 
veneris  —  inasmuch  ns  the  feet  must  then  be  placed  anteriorly  in  the  merm 
— the  right  band  will  be  more  conveniently  used  rhan  the  left;  because  that 
hand,  traversing  the  fore  part  of  the  uterine  cavity^  passes  up  at  onee  to  the  ' 
verv  spot  where  the  feet  lie.^  If  the  right  hand,  indeed,  adapted  itself 
wert  to  the  axis  of  the  exEernnl  part^  to  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  and  to  i 
axis  of  the  uterus,  as  the  left  does,  it  would  no  doubt  be  much  prefersUt; 
hut  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as,  by  simply  directing  the  left  fo 
thrtntgh  rotation  of  the  wrist,  upon  its  admission  within  the  uterme  i 
we  can,  without  much  difficulty^  reach  the  feet,  I  am,  even  in  i 
inclined  to  reeommeud  its  employment, 

Wt?  will  suppose*  then,  we  are  consulted  in  a  case  of  tint  ici~ 
wltort^   the  meuibraue*  have  been  ruptured  for  some  lloaifl^  i 
trndtni  eacternally*  swollen,  and  somewhat  livid  ;  the  shoulder  \ 
pying  the  brim  of  the  pelvis^  and  the  uterus  contracted  poi 
I  he  ehihrs  Kxly,     Having  ascertained  the  exact  posiaoo  of 
the  direction  of  the  d if e rent  parts  of  the  hand,  before 
it  would  be  right  to  make  an  accurate  examioaiioii  of  '■ 
nally ;  by  which  we  may  leani  the  degree  of  cootrmetioii  lk 
taken  upon  it:self,  and  form  ^me  opinioiiL  of  the  protiMi 
likely  to  encounter.     We  also  make  ourselres  aeq^aimol 
ua^itude  of  the  or;gaii.  and  may  judge  whether  the  W0Mn 
near  the  elcise  of  g^^tadoa.     It  is  very  possible  that  she  Bftj  1 
lahour  prematittel J ;  and  i^  on  plicttig  the  hand  a«  1^  «b 
find  11  wo  MmtH  that  it  has  mak  eimaderahly  witUn  Am  \ 
rtliMpek  the  Am  of  an  opermoon  ^  two  reasons, 
be  mm  in  endenionrins  to  introdnoe  tbe  bnatd  into 
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the  same  time  a  space  ia  formed  for  the  receprion  of  the  breech  bj  the  asceDl 
of  the  shoulder.  The  breech,  then^  having  been  made  to  occupy  the  pelviB^ 
the  case  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  first  order  of  preternatural  cases,  and  must 
be  managed  by  the  rules  before  inculcated* 

No  attempt,  however,  must  be  made  to  bring  the  breech  into  the  pelm, 
except  in  the  interval  of  uterine  contraction ;  for  it  is  evident,  if  traction  be 
applied  to  the  limb  at  a  time  when  the  uterus  ia  strongly  compressing  the 
fcetal  body,  not  only  that  verBion  will  be  attended  with  more  difficulty,  but 
that  greater  risk  will  be  run  of  the  irregular  idea  of  the  foetal  members  inju- 
ring the  uterine  parietes,  than  if  the  change  in  position  were  undertaken 
when  the  organ  was  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 

But  when  the  breech  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  —  the 
head  and  shoulders  having  receded  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  —  whatever 
extractive  effort  may  be  requisite  to  withdraw  the  child  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  whtie  the  uterm  i»  acting  ;  because  the  contraction  much  assists 
our  manipulations,  in  our  attempts  at  extraction ;  and  because  the  chance 
of  the  uterus  being  left  in  a  flaccid  state  after  delivery  is  then  greatly 
lessened. 

I  freely  confess,  that  sometimes  it  ia  most  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
introduce  the  hand  so  high  into  the  uterus  as  to  arrive  at  the  feet,  because 
they  may  lie  at  its  very  fundus,  and  it  maybe  dangerous  to  attempt  to  over- 
come the  strength  of  the  contraction  which  the  uterus  has  taken  on  itself* 
It  has  happened  to  me,  in  working  the  hand  along  the  body  of  the  child,  to 
have  passed  it  as  far  as  the  breech,  to  feel  the  legs  doubled  up,  but  not  to  be 
able  to  reach  a  foot.  In  such  a  case  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort  in  order  to  encompass  the  feet,  but  have  satisfied  myself  with 
hooking  a  finger  in  the  ham,  and  making  the  child  revolve  by  the  power  that 
purchase  afforded.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  this  practice  is 
far  frOTii  being  unattended  w^itb  danger ;  because  an  arm  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  leg, — the  bend  ofthe  elbow  for  that  of  a  knee ;  and  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  any  one  to  have  recourse  to  it,  until  his  experience  enables  him  with 
certainty  to  discriminate  the  one  limb  from  the  other. ^ 

^Campbell  (Mid.  p.  2SG)  recommends,  in  all  c&aea  of  tumlng,  that  one  of  tbe  kneefl  Bboultl 
lie  gruBped  inHieivd  of  the  teet ;  &s  was  first  recoiuiQeDded  b^  Dr.  Breen^  Edinburgh  Med.  Surg, 
Journal,  toI.  iiv.  p.  30. 

Dr.  Simpson  nlso  (Clinical  Lectnre,  Monthlj  Journal  of  Med.  BcienoSt  Fftb.  1845,  p.  112) 
Tecommoiiiie  IhAt  one  knee  ahonld  be  brought  Uown,  m  preference  iG  one  foot  or  both ;  and  be 
adviaen  that  we  eh  on  Id  make  traction  hy  the  knee  belonging  to  that  side  of  the  bod;f  opposite 
the  presenting  shoulder.  That  {umin^  maj  be  accotuplii^hed  more  enailj  hj  hooking  a  fi&ger 
in  the  ham  than  hj  grasping  a  foot, — bc:eauH«  we  th«o  obtam  a  pnrcbase  nearer  to  the  bre«ob. 
which  ifl  the  jmrt  we  winh  to  move, — I  believe  ^  and  the  chief  objection  to  this  practice  comdsti 
in  the  difficult  J  of  discriminatiug  between  the  knt'e  and  tbe  elbow,  in  cociseqnetice  of  the  Eimi- 
larity  in  feel  between  these  two  parts.  1  think  it  better^  therefore,  that  the  practitioner,  UBtil 
he  has  acquired  ^ome  cou*>iderable  tact,  ehould  endeuvonr  to  find  a  foot,  and  that  he  ahotild  not 
embarrass  himself  bj  seeking  onlj  that  limb  opposite  tD  the  presenting  side,  but  be  oouteDt 
with  whichever  of  the  two  he  maj  mmi  readily  arrive  at :  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  hatid 
thou  Id  not  be  retained  in  the  uterus  longer  than  la  absolutely  necessary ;  und  beeauset  unless 
the  uterus  be  eom  pressing  the  chilil'e  body  in  nu  inopflinate  degree,  the  breech  may  be  made  to 
occupy  the  pffUis  in  all  cases  by  bringing  down  the  foot,  provided  only  the  traction  be  made  ia 
th«  proper  direction,  which  most  usually  would  be  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  axis  of 
tbe  pelvic  brim  ;  though  thia  muat  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  original  sltuadon  of  tbe 
foetus. 

In  one  instance,  when  the  irregular  action  of  the  fibrca  of  the  fundus  prevented  my  arHTing 
at  the  fool,  after  baring  passed  my  finger  roand  a  ham,  not  posiiesslng  sufficient  power  to 
catjse  the  ehild  to  revolve,  I  directed  a  small  blunt  hook  by  the  side  of  my  Engerp  &od  keeping 
the  point  welt  guarded,  made  traction  bj  it,  and  accomplished  my  purpose  -  but  auch  a  pro* 
'Tteeding  must  be  attended  with  no  emaH  rlek.  h 
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As  there  are  two  shoulders,  a  right  and  left  one,  it  is  evident  there  ought 
to  be  a  set  of  positions  for  each  shoulder.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  shoulder  alone,  but  also  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion of  the  child's  head.  Shoulder  presentations  being  now  considered  by 
most  writers  as  deviations  or  accidents  occurring  in  an  original  head  presen- 
tation, the  same  reasons  operate  to  produce  in  shoulder  presentations  a 
greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  head  points  to  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis,  than  those  in  which  it  is  to  the  right  side.  If,  then,  we  have  the  head 
resting  on  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  face  of  the  child  looking  towards 
the  mother's  back,  we  will  have  the  right  shoulder  presenting,  and  this  will 
constitute  the  first  position  of  the  right  shoulder.  But  if  the  same  shoulder 
presents,  and  the  head  is  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  and  front 
of  the  child  looking  to  the  mother's  front,  we  have  the  second  position  of  the 
right  shoulder  presentation.  In  the  first  position  of  the  left  shoulder,  the 
head  wiU  rest  on  the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  breech  on  the  right,  and  the  back 
of  the  child  looks  to  the  sacrum  of  the  mother.  In  the  second,  the  head  of 
the  child  rests  on  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the  breech  on  the  left,  the  back  of  the 
child  looking  to  the  pubes  of  the  mother.  All  other  presentations  of  the 
trunk  reduce  themselves  to  these. 

*'Any  of  these  positions,"  says  Dr.  Murphy,  "  may  be  met  with,  but  the 
same  manner  of  turning  the  child  cannot  be  adopted  with  each  indifferently. 
In  fact,  the  ill  success  of  this  operation,  and  many  of  the  accidents  that  have 
occurred  in  attempting  to  turn  the  child,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  igno- 
rance of  its  exact  position.  A  kind  of  hap-hazard  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
the  foot ;  if  it  succeed,  it  is  drawn  forcibly  out  of  the  proper  direction,  and 
the  difficulty  of  delivery  is  greatly  increased.  Thus,  in  this  protracted 
attempt,  the  child  is  generally  sacrificed,  and  sometimes  even  the  uterus 
ruptured." 

It  is  a  point,  then,  of  primary  importance,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  position 
of  the  child ;  and  this,  according  to  Cazeaux,  is  discovered  by  learning  where 
the  head  of  the  child  is,  and  where  is  its  back.  The  direction  of  the  axilla, 
the  situation  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  will  be  sufficient  landmarks  to  esta- 
blish our  position ;  and  we  must  candidly  own  that,  in  all  these  cases,  we 
deem  it  more  prudent  to  introduce  three  fingers  into  the  os  uteri,  and  fully 
satisfy  ourselves  by  a  direct  examination  as  to  the  situation  of  the  child,  than 
to  be  guided  by  the  directions  of  the  hand,  in  case  that  organ  has  prolapsed. 
For,  although,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  prolapsed  hand  be  placed  in  a 
position  between  pronation  and  supination,  the  thumb  will  indicate  the  situa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  child,  and  the  little  finger  the  breech,  the  back  of  the 
hand  the  back,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  front  of  the  child.  Yet  it 
mi^ht,  and  has  happened,  that  the  hand,  instead  of  resting  in  its  more  easy 
and  natural  position,  between  pronation  and  supination,  may,  by  slight  rota- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint  and  a  more  extensive  movement  at  the  elbow,  bo 
made  to  assume  another  position,  in  which  its  different  parts  will  indicate 
directly  opposite  points  of  the  foetus. 

Although,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  completion  of  parturition 
could  not  take  place  without  the  assistance  of  art,  still,  there  are  two  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  may  be,  and  it  sometimes  is,  effected — Spontaneous  version 
and  Spontaneous  evolution. 

Spontaneous  version  may  either  be  cephalic  or  pelvic ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  shoulder  presentation  such  change  of  position  may  be  effected  by  the 
uterine  action  upon  the  child,  that  the  breech  or  head  shall  be  made  to  pre- 
sent at  the  superior  strait,  while  the  shoulder  recedes,  the  case  terminating 
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irbole  hand,  can  be  introduced  within  the  aperture.  Through  this  incision 
the  contents  of  the  foetal  thorax  must  be  extracted ;  the  diaphragm  may  be 
perforated  afterwards,  and  by  the  same  opening  the  liver  and  intestines 
evacuated.  The  body  thus  deprived  of  the  principal  part  of  its  contents,  will 
collapse ;  and  if  the  uterus  continues  to  act  with  vigour,  will  be  expelled 
doubled,  the  breech  following  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  perineum.  But 
should  the  pains  have  ceased,  or  be  inefScient,  artificial  extraction  may  be 
most  beneficially  made  by  means  of  the  crotchet  carried  through  the  opening, 
and  fixed  within  the  foetal  ilium ;  the  breech  will  soon  be  observed  to  descena, 
and  the  case  will  be  terminated  as  though  Nature  had  expelled  the  child 
unaided. 

Decapitation. — Another  means  of  delivery  under  transverse  presenta- 
tions, when  turning  is  impracticable,  is  afforded  by  the  division  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the  trunk.  This  operation,  as 
well  as  that  last  described,  I  have  myself  had  recourse  to,  and  have  found 
the  diflSculty  by  no  means  great.  The  best  instrument  for  its  performance 
is  a  hook  with  an  internal  cutting  edge,  formed  by  my  father;  and  the 
following  is  the  method  of  using  it. 

The  finger  having  been  carried  as  high  over  the  neck  as  possible^  must 
guide  a  large-sized  blunt  hook  around  it,  and  the  pre- 
senting part  must  be  brought  as  low  into  the  pelvis  as 
is  consistent  with  the  woman's  safety.  An  assistant 
must  then  steady  the  blunt  hook ;  the  decapitator  must 
be  directed  over  the  neck  by  its  side,  and,  —  the  first 
adapted  instrument  having  been  withdrawn, — a  sawing 
motion  must  be  given  to  the  cutting  hook  by  the  right 
hand,  while  the  first  or  second  finger  of  the  left  is  kept 
steadily  in  contact  with  its  blunt  point.  (Plate  56.) 
It  will  soon  be  found  that  the  structures  give  way,  and 
that  the  separation  is  effected.  The  child's  body  must 
then  be  drawn  out  by  whichever  arm  may  protrude, 
and  the  head  extracted  by  a  crotchet  or  blunt  hook  in- 
troduced into  the  foramen  magnum,  or  the  mouth ;  nor 
will  its  removal  generally  offer  much  difficulty,  unless 
the  pelvis  be  contracted  in  its  dimensions.  But  should 
a  sharp  hook  not  be  at  hand,  or  should  the  neck,  resist- 
ing the  efforts  made  at  dividing  it,  remain  entire,  a 
blunt  hook  being  carried  round  it,  as  before  directed, 
and  the  part  brought  down  by  an  assistant  as  low  as 
the  safety  of  the  woman's  structures  will  permit,  the 
point  of  Smellie's  perforating  scissors,  carefully  guarded 
by  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  may  be  placed 
against  the  lowest  part  of  the  neck,  and  by  a  boring 
motion  the  skin  and  the  ligaments  between  the  verte- 
brae may  be  lacerated,  and  the  instrument  carried  on- 
wards until  it  touches  the  hook  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neck.  The  transverse  processes  may  be  separated 
without  any  great  trouble,  and  the  sharp  hook,  if  it 
has  been  used,  will  then  cut  its  way  through  the  mus- 
cles and  integuments ;  or,  if  a  blunt  one  only  has  been 
employed,  the  division  of  the  soft  structures  may  be  cautiously  made  by 
the  scissors.  In  two  cases  where  I  found  a  difficulty  in  severing  the  head 
by  my  father's  hook,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  my  object  quite  satisfactorily 
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by  the  scissors,  in  the  manner  jast  detailed;  but  in  so  doing  the  greatc^^t 

care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  woman*3  atructurea, 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  it  possible  for  any  case  of  transverse  presentati  ^^ 
to  occur,  which  might  not  he  terminated  by  one  or  other  of  these  opera tio^^jg 
provided  turning  could  not  be  accomplished;  —  unless,  indeed,  the  pelvi&     ]jj 
distorted  in  an  extreme  degree,  or  almost  fully  filled  by  a  solid  tumour,    ^?o^ 
if  the  cheat  be  much  pressed  downwards,  occupying  a  large  portion  of    tj^ 
pelvic  cavity,  —  although  it  would  he  difficult  to  surround  the  neck  so  as  tQ 
amputate  the  head,  —  perforation  of  the  thorax:  would  be  easy,  and  deli Verr 
could  be  perfected  through  its  means :  while  if  the  child  presented,  as  occa* 
sionally  happens,  with  the  neck  directly  over  the  pelvic  brim,  then  there 
could  be  little  trouble  in  passing  the  finger  round  that  part,  as  a  guide  to 
the  cutting  hook ;  although  to  perforate  the  chest  under  such  a  presentatioD 
would  be  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable-' 

I  can  fully  appreciate  the  horrifying  feelings  with  which  the  reader  mmt 
be  impressed,  whilst  contemplating  the  details  of  two  operations  apparently 
of  the  moat  barbarous  and  savage  nature — the  shudder  which  he  must  eipe- 
rience  on  finding  any  person  hardy  enough  calmly  to  sanction  and  advnse  lb 
decapitation,  or  disembowelling  of  a  foetus  in  utero.  Surely,  however,  I  oe^d 
not  add,  that  such  modes  of  delivery  should  never  be  thought  of  unless  \U 
foetus  be  dead;  nor,  indeed,  can  they  ever  be  necessary  until  life  is  extinct; 
for  if  the  chest  he  so  firmly  impacted  in  the  pelvis  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  the  pressure  to  which  the  heart 
itself  would  be  subjected  must  destroy  the  existence  of  the  foetus,  indepen- 
dently of  the  great  chance  that  fatal  compression  will  take  place  on  tlie 
umbilical  vessels,  both  in  the  cord,  and  after  their  division  upon  the  placenta; 
m  that  our  feelings  on  that  account  can  never  he  wounded,^ 

Many  of  the  ancient  writers^  recommend  that  when  the  arm  is  protruded 

'■  Plates  56^  fig.  2,  and  56^  show  the  mode  of  performing  the9«  two  oppratioiis.  A  front 
7iew  of  the  pelvis  la  given  m  both  the  illudtrationa;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tbfti  Id  pn^ 
tiee  the  woman  muut  be  placed  on  her  left  Hide. 

*  Neither  of  the  operationa  described  in  tlie  text  are  of  modem  invention.  CeUos*  (lib^  til 
oap,  31>,)  speaking  of  traiistertse  dase»,  whcr4  the  child  cannot  be  turned  either  with  Uie  beid 
or  feet  towards  the  eg  uteris  aajs^ — **  Hemedio  ejtt  cervix  prfeciaa  ;  ut  aeparatim  utraque  pAi^ 
auferatur;*'  again,  ^^  alii^que  etiamnum  difficutcates  faciunt,  ut,  qui  sciidua  uon  exit*  oonci»m 
eximi  debeat."  iEtiua  also  (tetrab.  ir.  sermo  iv.  cap.  2"I}  sikya  of  all  trajis'^eree  presentai^Dns, 
that  of  the  abdomen  ia  the  leajjt  dangerous  or  difficult,  "'Eo  enim  a  nobia  dig^eeto^  et  inte- 
taneis  exemptie,  conpidente  corpuFCulOr  facilia  est  figunc  trahsmutatro/'  In  the  twenty-thinl 
chapter  too  from  Philumeims,  vre  Sad :  ^^  Si  ver5  duplicaiio  pertinacior  fuerit  pedibu^  magis 
expoalti^t  €aput  circa  eonrcticulatianem  ad  Tcrtebram  amputetur,  deiade  tmnegresso  thorace, 
pedea  attrabantur/^  And  in  [leister,  on  the  same  Biibjei.'t^  (Institxitionefl  Cbirurgien,  pan  L 
gee.  v.  cap-  153,  parag.  7,)  we  read,  "  Igitnr  tunCt  ex  Celai  jam  dato  conailio  conaultifjs  ess* 
puto,  pectui  stque  abdomen  infantiH,  vd  dii^ito,  vel  forfice  ncuto^  vel  unco  adbibito,  pmndi 
aperite,  eitTa<!:tisque  visccribuH,  atque  iuteiitinis^  vel  et  co-!tis  nonnuUi^T  tidendum^  an  corpora 
huDC  in  modura  extenuate,  propiusiiue  ad  collum  uteri  accedeutibus  cluaibus^  pedes  repeTiri, 
liaquc  repertlSf  eic  tandem  protrabere  factum  lieeat:  iV^  quml  jfm/irr»  qttatiei  hoe  /eri,  fdidttr 
fnihi  tucetsni.  Si  qua  a  u  tern  forte  pedes  nondum  sp  pre  head  i  queuat,  turn  ctttne$  profm^  9 
inbj>c(a  manu  eomprchendi,  tapr&qut  in  toid^m  immuso  unco  profrahi  dfbmL**  This  embodies  Ihf 
principal  features  of  our  present  practiae  in  these  difficult  cases.  And  ia  parag.  9  of  the  samtf 
chapter^  *'HoorneU!i*  smp^  laudatu^  adbuc  pecuHarem  uovumi^  eumque  breviorem  modniHf 
fc^tum  mortuum  cum  bmchio  arctitisimi  in  vagioa  uteri  haereiite,  invenit  atque  descHpsit:  qm 
10  eo  coQSii^tit,  ut  q  nan  do  ad  pedes  pervenire  nequit,  coUu,m^  utpote  qui  lEi  tb^tibus  rald^  adbuo 
tenerum  eat  vd  Mcalj*fUo  a  rehquo  trunc ft  r^secfi  vel  unco  idQum^  qu^m  cautisaimfe  auferat,'^ 

'  jEtius.  tetrab.  jv.  aermo  iv-  cap.  22,  et  23.  —  Heiater,  cap,  153,  parag.  6,  iaja,  **  Si  fel 
propter  nimis  tumtduin  brachium^  vel  propter  utcrum  nimla  constnotiim,  manua  chirargi  iu 
uierum  demitti  nequeat,  vd  txterfueri  ex  scapuli^  articuh^  vel  qu&m  cautissime  retciiufi  6n- 


*  He  refers  to  Tan  Hoori^ej  trho  was  profe^aor  of  anatomy  aud  Burgerj  at  Amsterdam;  Vfi 
was  afterwards,  in  1659,  elected  to  the  same  cbaira  in  the  UniYersitj  of  Le^deiL 
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externally,  it  should  be  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint :  this  practice  has 
been  pursued  in  late  days ;  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
carried  into  effect.  From  such  a  recommendation,  however,  I  most  strenu- 
ously dissent ;  because  the  removal  of  the  arm  cannot,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, avail  us  in  furthering  delivery,  and  because  it  has  been  followed  by  the 
most  dbtressing  consequences.  Thus  Chapman  ^  gives  an  instance  in  which 
the  attendant,  supposing  the  child  dead,  amputated  its  arm  while  in  utero ; 
it  was  afterwards  born  alive,  and  grew  up  to  manhood.^ 

While  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  infant  surviving  such  serious  mutilation, 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injudicious,  not  to  say  criminal,  to  practise 
it :  but  another  valid  reason  would  induce  us  to  banish  the  operation ; — that 
the  dismemberment  of  the  child,  in  the  manner  described,  can  seldom  be  of 
the  least  service  in  facilitating  the  delivery  of  the  patient ;  for  I  have  before 
stated  that  it  is  not  the  arm,  partially  occupying  the  vagina,  which  prevents 
the  entrance  of  the  hand  into  the  womb,  but  the  shoulder  impacted  in  the 
pelvic  brim,  and  the  uterine  parietes  strongly  embracing  the  child's  body, 
besides,  when  the  arm  has  been  separated,  such  a  confusion  of  parts  is  pro- 
duced as  to  render  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  foetal  and  maternal 
structures ;  and  should  it  afterwards  be  found  necessary  either  to  perforate 
the  chest,  or  separate  the  head  from  the  trunk,  we  have  lost  the  means  of 
traction  which  the  arm  afforded,  and  which  assists  us  materially  in  our  ope- 
ration. For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  custom  of  amputating  the  protruded 
limb  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable. 

A  transverse  position  of  the  foetus  may  be  complicated  with  a  pelvis  dis- 
torted to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  passage  of  the  hand  into  the 
uterus  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  its  unfortunate  situation ;  or  so  small  as 
to  prevent  its  extraction,  even  if  the  necessary  evolution  could  have  been 
accomplished.  In  such  an  extreme  case,  the  Gsesarean  section  affords  the 
only  possible  means  of  delivery. 


COMPLEX    LABOURS. 

The  class  COMPLEX  labours  embraces  eleven  orders ;  not,  however,  in- 
cluded under  one  head  because  of  any  analogy  that  they  bear  to  each  other, 
but  merely  to  prevent  the  embarrassment  which  might  arise  from  a  multipli- 
cation of  separate  and  distinct  classes. 

These  are  — fir%tj  labours  complicated  with  haemorrhage ;  secondly ^  w^ith 

ehiumjuzta  humerum  oportebit"  Saviard  (Obs.  in  Surgery,  translation,  1740,  p.  189)  details  a 
case  of  arm  presentation,  the  child  being  putrid,  in  which  he  first  took  off  one  arm  and  then 
the  other,  **  but  this  separation  affording  no  more  room  to  reach  the  feet,  because  of  the 
doubled  situation  of  the  child,"  he  separated  the  head  from  the  body;  the  case  occurred  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  in  June,  1691. 

*  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  1769,  p.  113.     See  also  Chamberlen,  lib  ii.  chap.  12. 

*  A  case  of  even  more  aggravated  nature  occurred  in  France  in  the  year  1829.  A  practi- 
tioner at  Chenu,  in  the  department  of  Orme,  removed  both  the  arms  of  a  child  which  were 
protruded  together,  swollen,  and  livid,  after  having  made  vain  attempts  to  turn :  no  blood 
flowed,  but  the  infant  was  soon  bom  alive;  and  surviving  the  mutilations,  the  wounds  speedily 
healed.  The  father  brought  an  action  against  the  attendant ;  and  the  tribunal,  before  which 
the  case  was  tried,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  for  their  opinion. 
A  committee  of  five  gentlemen  were  appointed,  consisting  of  MM.  Desormeaux,  Gardien, 
Deneux,  Adelon,  and  Moreau  ;  and  they  drew  up  a  report,  strongly  censuring  the  defendant ; 
but  it  met  with  much  opposition  when  discussed  in  the  Academy,  and  was  returned  to  the 
committee  for  re-consideration.  A  second  time  their  answer  was  of  the  same  tenor,  though 
not  conveyed  in  such  strong  language.  Whether  any  or  what  punishment  was  awarded  by  thii 
liibunal  for  this  malpractice,  I  am  ignorant — (Lancet,  April  Jth,  1829.) 
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Btitute  a  dangerous  haemorrhage  in  one  constitution,  would  in  another  not 
even  produce  alarm. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  the  danger  to  the  patient  depends  alsc 
on  the  celerity  with  which  it  flows.  If  a  pint  escape  at  one  gush,  it  is  usuallj 
followed  by  a  state  of  faintness,  and  perhaps  complete  syncope ;  but  a  slow 
drainage  may  go  on  for  a  considerable  time,  until,  in  the  whole,  many  pounds 
m^  have  oozed  away,  with  but  little  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  this 
difl^rence  may  depend  on  two  circumstances : — ^In  the  first  place,  the  arteries 
throughout  the  entire  body,  by  the  power  of  contraction  inherent  in  theii 
own  structures,  accommodate  themselves  in  diameter  to  the  decreased  quan- 
tity of  their  contents ;  and  this  diminution  in  calibre  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  effecting  when  the  blood  drains  away  slowly,  but  not  when  it  passes 
out  with  greater  rapidity: — and  secondly,  at  the  same  time  that  the  discharge  is 
going  on,  fresh  blood  is  also  formed  by  the  assimilation  of  nourishment ;  and 
uius  the  deficiency  is  in  part  at  least  supplied,  and  a  more  equal  balance  is 
kept  up. 

But  although  the  immediate  effect  on  the  constitution  is  not  so  great,  still 
we  must  look  with  much  anxiety  on  these  continual  drainings,  for  they  will 
in  time  undermine  the  most  robust  habit ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  women 
usually  recover  better  when  a  small  quantity  has  suddenly  broken  forth  in 
one  eruption,  than  when  they  have  lost  a  larger  quantity  more  slowly; 
although,  in  the  latter  case,  they  may  have  experienced  but  little  compara- 
tive distress  at  the  time  the  blood  was  flowing.  Dropsies,  pureings,  affections 
of  the  chest,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  have  more  fre- 
quently followed  a  draining  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  than  one  sudden 
sush,  notwithstanding  that  the  violence  of  the  shock  in  the  latter  case  may 
have  produced  a  state  of  syncope  that  was  alarming  at  the  moment.  The 
danger  then  will  partly  depend  on  the  quantity  lost,  partly  on  the  celerity 
with  which  it  flows ;  and  must  be  estimated  by  the  effect  on  the  constitution. 
•  When  a  woman  floods  in  labour,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  discharge  con- 
tinues with  the  same  impetuosity  until  death  supervenes;  but  the  patient 
faints  and  rallies,  and  faints  again :  until  at  length  a  perfect  syncope  will 
paralyse  the  senses,  deaden  the  nervous  energy,  and  put  a  stop  for  ever  to 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Occasionally,  indeed,  one  tremendous  burst  takes 
place,  which  so  completely  depresses  the  system,  that  a  mortal  faint  at  once 
occurs.  The  heart  and  sanguiferous  vessels  become  so  rapidly  emptied,  that 
they  possess  no  longer  the  power  of  contracting  upon  their  diminished  con- 
tents, so  as  to  propel  them  onwards ;  and  thus,  after  making  some  vain  and 
futile  efforts  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  their  action  entirely  ceases,  never  to 
be  restored ; — though  this  is  comparatively  rare.  Sometimes,  again,  a  slow 
drainage  will  go  on  for  a  length  of  time,  the  faintness  increasing  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  the  heart's  action  never  being  perfectly  suspended  during  the 
continuance  of  the  discharge ;  and  the  first  attack  of  syncope  will  be  the 
last. 

Means  adopted  by  Nature  to  arrest  haemorrhage. — Since,  then,  bleedings 
seldom  continue  uninterrupted  until  death  takes  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  pro- 
cess is  established  by  Nature  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  haemorrhage.  When 
an  artery  is  wounded,  there  are  four  principal  ways  by  which  iSaturo  en- 
deavours to  put  a  stop  to  the  immediate  flow  of  blood ;  and  a  fifth,  by  which 
she  renders  the  safety  of  the  patient  permanent.  The  first  philosophical 
attempt  to  explain  Nature's  mode  of  proceeding  in  suppressing  haemorrhage 
from  divided  arteries,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1731  by  M.  Petit,'  who  ac- 

'  Mem.  de  TAoad.  Roj.  des  Scienoei. 
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convTilaiOTis ;  thirdh/y  with  ruptured  uterus ;  fourthly ^  with  lacerated  vairfiia  i 
Jtfthlff^  with  ruptured  bladder;  sixthlt/^  with  syncope,  independently  of 
hsemorrhage,  or  any  extenaive  laceration  or  other  lesion ;  geventhlt^^  with 
descent  of  the  funia  by  the  side  of  the  head  or  breech ;  eighthlp^  with  the 
descent  of  the  hand  by  the  heed  or  breech  ;  ninthli/,  labours  in  which  mon-* 
sters  are  brought  forth;  tentkltf^  where  there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of 
liquor  anjnii ;  andj  eleventhli/^  in  which  there  is  a  plurality  of  children. 

HjIvMORREAGE  during  labour. — Hpemorrhage  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
source  of  danger  to  the  parturient  woman ;  *  and  since  it  is  so  common  in 
occurrence,  so  alarming  in  its  nature^  and  fatal  io  its  effects^  this  accident 
ealla  for  the  most  anxious  and  serious  attention- 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  profuse  haemorrhages  during  parturition, 
and  towards  the  close  of  gestation,  are  to  be  regarded  as  originating  in  a 
partial  detachment  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  surface,  and  the  conse- 
quent opening  of  a  certain  number  of  vasicular  orifices.  For  although  some 
physiologists^  have  supposed  that  the  vessels  which  communicate  with  the 
decidua  might,  when  a  portion  of  that  membrane  became  loosened  from  its 
uterine  connexion,  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  const! ttite  an 
alarming  discharge,  I  cannot  think  but  that  they  have  overrated  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  Hccident ;  and  that,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy at  least,  we  should  attribute  all  dangerous  flooding  to  a  partial  sepa- 
ration of  the  placental  mass  itself* 

It  is  a  common  observation,  and  in  a  great  measure  true,  that  the  earlier 
in  gestation  hsemorrhage  occurs,  the  less  danger  does  it  generally  bring  with 
it ;  so  that  an  attack  of  flooding  coming  on,  either  near  the  full  period  of 
pregnancy,  or  during  the  progress  of  labour,  is  by  far  more  frequently  fatal 
than  in  the  more  early  weeks.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
that  may  flow  in  a  short  space  of  time^  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  sise 
which  the  vessels  have  acquired  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy  *  It  has  been 
shown  that,  as  the  uterus  enlarges  in  bulk,  and  its  cavity  increases  in  extent,* 
the  blood-vessels  also  undergo  a  gradual  dilatation  in  their  calibre,  and  that, 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  the  arteries  have  acquired  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
admit  the  barrel  of  a  goose-quill  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  veins  a 
cylinder  of  even  greater  diameter. 

It  must  also  be  noted »  that  hiemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  under  labour*  ia 
of  a  passive  character ;  and  the  blood  escapes,  not  as  a  consequence  of  any 
forcible  rupture,  produced  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
system, — as  is  for  the  most  part  the  case  in  hsemoptysia, — but  merely  by 
being  allowed  to  exude  through  orifices  rendered  patulous  by  the  separation 
of  a  substance  which  had  previously  closed  them  ;  and  that^  therefore,  when 
the  flow  is  immoderate,  our  treatment  must  necessarily  be  directed  towards 
preserving  within  the  body  as  much  of  the  vital  fluid  as  possible. 

Although  a  large  loss  of  blood  is  always  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  yet  in  prac- 
tice we  do  not  so  much  regard  the  quantity  that  flows,  as  the  effect  which  the  losa 
produces  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  because  we  find  that  different 
women  vary  very  remarkably  in  their  capabilities  of  bearing  up  against  the 
results  of  haemorrhage.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  slight  a  degree  of  depres- 
sion will  follow  an  excessive  flooding  in  some  women ;  and  how  small  a  discharge 
will  destroy  others.  I  have  known  two  women  die  from  the  eruption  of 
scarcely  a  pint  of  blood ;  and  I  have  seen  others  recover  perfectly  when  they 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  some  quarts ;  so  that  the  quantity  which  would  con- 

'  See  in  AppeDdix  P.,  denttia  from  puerperiit  causea^ 
'  Bee  Bums's  Midwifery}  bth  ediiwa,  p.  287, 
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mttemptB  through  the  medium  of  a  coagulum  of  blood :  and  the  process  of 
adhesion  and  consolidation  afterwards  advance  in  even  a  more  rapidly  pro* 
gressive  manner. 

To  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  let  us  examine  if  there  are  any 
means  analogous  to  those  just  described,  by  which  Nature  or  art  can  restrain 
haemorrhage  from  the  uterus  under  labour.  If  the  arrangement  of  the 
uterine  vessels  be  as  I  have  described  it ;  ^ — ^if  instead  of  ending  in  open 
months, — ^the  arteries,  having  followed  for  a  considerable  distance  a  tortuous 
course,  eventually  terminate  in  veins,  which  have  circular  or  oval  apertures 
at  their  sides,  it  is  impossible  that  the  denuded  vessels  could  retract,  and 
bury  themselves  within  the  surrounding  parts :  they  might  indeed  be  com- 
pared to  the  punctured  vessels  of  a  limb.  Even  if  the  arteries  opened  upon 
the  placenta  by  patulous  extremities,  as  the  Hunterian  doctrines  teach,  there 
is  so  small  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  substance  in  the  uterine  structure 
within  which  they  could  retreat,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  either  contraction 
or  retraction  to  assist  us  in  this  emergency. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  coagulation  does  not  occasionally  take  place 
St  the  vascular  apertures  opened  on  the  separation  of  the  placenta ;  on  the 
contrary,  indeed,  I  have  had  frequent  proofs  that  it  does,  and  that  it  is  some 
safeguard  against  the  continuance  of  haemorrhage ;'  but  still  it  is  a  very  poor 
one,  and  one  upon  which  we  are  not  warranted  in  relying,  provided  there  are 
any  other  means  which  we  can  ourselves  put  in  practice.  Nor  am  I  exactly 
prepared  to  say  that  consolidation  of  the  vessels  by  coagulating  lymph  might 
not  perhaps  occur ;  but  we  should  not  d  priori  expect  it,  because  the  occasion 
of  its  deposition,  in  a  divided  vessel,  is  the  inflammatory  state  set  up  as  a 
consequence  of  injury.  In  the  separation  of  the  placenta  from  its  uterine 
attachment,  however,  there  is  no  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  vessel 
itself — ^there  is  no  injury  sustained  by  it — and  we  cannot,  therefore,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  adhesive  inflammation. 
*But  even  presuming  that  it  was  possible  for  a  consolidation  of  the  bleeding 
vessel  to  occur  to  the  fullest  extent,  still  the  process  must  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time;  Nature  cannot  effect  it  at  once; — ^in  hasmorrhage  under 
labour,  death  must  occur  before  even  it  could  be  commenced  ;  consequently 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  means  of  preservation. 

But  independently  of  the  formation  of  coagula — independently,  if  it  were 
even  possible,  of  the  consolidation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vessels,  and  their 
retraction — Nature  arrests  uterine  haemorrhage  under  labour  by  means  as 
sure,  as  powerful,  as  effective,  nay  even  more  so  than  the  silken  ligature  of 
^the  surgeon,  and  almost  analogous  to  it : — namely,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres.  The  blood-vessels  have  been  described  as  circulating  through 
the  uterus  in  a  most  tortuous  manner,  intersected  and  surrounded  by  the  ute- 
rine fibres  in  the  form  of  a  complicated  net- work.  When  the  fibres  of  the 
uterus  contract,  the  vessels  are  closed  by  the  compression ;  and  it  is  to  this 
admirable  contrivance,  to  this  incomparable  system  of  "living  ligatures," 
that  all  women  owe  their  safety  after  delivery.  This  arrangement  of  Nature 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  the  art  of  the  surgeon ;  because  not  only 
is  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  closed  at  one  point,  of  a  line's  breadth,  but  the 
compression  extends  along  the  whole  of  its  canal.  We  must  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  is  to  uterine  contraction  alone  we  are  to  look  for  the  ultimate 

•  Page  100. 

*  The  excesF  of  fibrine  that  exists  in  the  blood  of  a  pregnant  woman  no  doubt  tends  to  faTOur 
ooagulation. 
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eafetj  of  every  woman  from  flooding  after  the  child's  birth :  were  it  not  for 
this  contraction,  she  must  inevitably  die. 

St/mptoms, — The  symptoms  which  accompany  uterine  haemorrhage  under 
labour,  are  those  of  bleeding  in  general.  The  pulse  becomes  quick,  small, 
feeble,  indistinct,  and  fluttering ;  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  luboured ; 
the  respiration  is  drawn  with  sobs  and  sighs  ;  the  voice  falters  ;  the  counte- 
nance 18  pallid ;  the  lips  exsanguined ;  the  eyes  glassy  and  lustreless ;  the 
extremities  cold ;  and  a  cold  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the  neck,  face,  and 
forehead.  The  pulse,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  feeble  and  indistinct,  and 
at  last  fainting  supervenes.  During  the  continuance  of  this  faint,  the  patient 
remains  motionless,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  not  to  be  felt  at  all  perhaps^ 
or  at  the  most  is  beating  very  languidly.  The  hearths  action  is  also  enfeebled, 
or  possibly  aospended  for  a  few  strokes.  After  an  uncertain  time,  the  pulse 
IB  again  to  be  felt ;  the  breathing  is  more  natural ;  the  lips  and  cheeks  par- 
tially regain  their  beauteous  tinge,  and  the  eye  a  portion  of  its  fire ;  the 
extremities  and  the  general  surface  become  warmer.  With  a  return  of  ani* 
mation — with  a  restoration  of  arterial  action — occurs  a  return  of  the  bleed- 
ing;  and  the  patient  ratlies,  only  to  contend  with  fresh  and  increased  dan- 
gers. Again  the  pulse  flags ;  again  she  sobs  and  sighs ;  again  there  appear 
the  ghastly  face  and  sunken  eye ;  again  animation  is  suspended ;  and  usually 
the  second  faint  is  more  intense  and  longer  than  before.  She  may  recover 
a  second  or  a  third  time,  with  powers  still  further  depressed ;  and  now  pos- 
fiibly  restlessness  will  take  the  place  of  quiet.  At  first  she  throws  her  arms 
about,  tosses  off  the  bedolothas,  cries  out  for  fresh  air ;  and  then  universal 
jactitation  supervenes.  No  entreaties,  and  scarcely  force,  can  restrain  her 
in  one  position,  till  again  she  sinks  motionless  and  faint.  On  recovering 
after  two  or  three  attacks  of  fainting,  there  will  probably  be  rigors  through- 
nut  the  whole  frame;  vomiting  may  come  on:  there  is  great  an^ciety  of 
countenance  and  mind ; — she  is  sure  she  is  dying,  calls  for  her  husband  and 
her  children;  and  although  her  fortitude  seldom  forsakes  her,  still  much 
dread  and  solicitude  are  evident,  A  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest  will 
then  appear,  as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  drawn  around  the  centre  of  the  body, 
most  probably  arising  from  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  This  suffocating  sen- 
sation is  usually  followed  by  two  or  three  convulsions,  and  death  closes  the 
terrible  and  agonising  scene. 

Although  these  are  the  general  symptoms,  and  they  mostly  occur  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  enumerated  them,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
all  show  themselves;  —  rigors  and  vomiting,  for  instance,  may  be  wanting; 
and  the  time  which  may  be  occupied  from  the  first  commencement  of  faint-* 
ing  till  death  results,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  constitutional 
strength  and  several  external  circumstances,  SoraetimeSj  aa  before  remarked, 
the  first  attack  of  syncope  carries  off  the  patient ;  sometimes  there  are  many 
fainting^ ;  and  the  vital  spirit  flutters  and  hovers  around  the  devoted  head^ 
as  if  unwilling  to  quit  a  tenement  which  it  has  go  long  inhabited. 

Under  such  a  state  of  distress  and  danger,  the  medical  man's  duty  is 
indeed  of  the  moat  arduous  and  harrowing  description ;  to  be  of  service,  he 
must  be  prompt,  persevering,  steady,  and  decisive ;  and  he  must  continue  in 
the  use  of  his  means  until  the  total  cessation  of  the  respiratory  action  proves 
that  life  is  entirely  extinct. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  our  duty  is  twofold:  jir»tf 
to  restore  the  patient  from  the  faint  into  which  she  has  fallen,  provided  iia 
inten&ity,  or  the  length  of  its  duration,  indicate  immediate  danger:  itcondly^ 
to  prevent  a  return  or  increase  of  the  bleeding. 
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The  treatment  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  as  a  general  principle,  on 
flooding  ocoorrins  during  labour,  is  much  the  same  as  that  we  should  employ 
under  many  of  the  ordinary  states  of  hsemorrhage.  There  are  particular 
means,  indeed,  which  are  applicable  to  every  particular  case,  and  which  I 
shall  hereafter  mention,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  these  cases  individually ; 
but  I  shall  now  speak  of  our  management  generally ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
let  us  give  our  attention  to  venesection.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  con- 
sider idl  hssmorrhages,  except  they  arose  from  accident,  as  of  an  active  cha- 
racter ;  and,  under  this  impression,  venesection  was  had  recourse  to,  even  in 
flooding  under  labour,  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  discharge.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  passive  hsemorrhage ;  that 
it  is  not  produced  bv  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  causing  a  rupture  of 
the  vascular  coats,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  blood  being  allowed  to  exude 
through  orifices  idready  rendered  patulous ;  and  it  must  be  likened  in  its 
character  to  the  bleeding  from  a  punctured  wound.  If  a  patient  were  brought 
to  a  surgeon  with  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery,  or  any  other  large  vessel,  di- 
vided, would  any  man  in  his  senses  propose  to  stop  the  fiow  of  blood  by  syn- 
cope induced  by  bleeding  at  the  arm  ? — Certainly  not ;  he  would  put  a  liga- 
ture around  the  vessel,  and  endeavour  to  save  the  patient  from  a  greater 
loss.  In  a  case  of  placental  presentation,  however,  before  any  means  were 
taken  to  accomplish  delivery,  I  have  known  the  lancet  used,  in  the  hope  of 
restraining  the  hsemorrhage,  which  very  act,  in  a  great  degree,  diminished 
the  woman's  previous  chance  of  life.^  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  in  very 
many  cases  of  haemorrhage  under  pregnancy,  and  especially  the  early  stages, 
bleeding  may  not  be  highly  useful ;  but  in  labours  complicated  with  flooding, 
it  is  scarcely  ever — ^nay,  I  would  say  never — to  be  thought  of.  The  cautious 
surgeon  would  rarely  indeed  practise  bleeding  from  the  arm  while  the  blood 
is  gushing  from  the  uterus  during  labour. 

Secondly. — We  will  consider  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  opium.  Opium 
is  held  up  by  many  very  great  authorities  as  a  most  valuable  means  for  ar- 
resting hsemorrhage,  particularly  after  the  child  is  born,  and  the  placenta 
has  been  expelled.  Opium  takes  oS"  muscular  contraction,  by  destroying 
nervous  sensibility ;  and  it  also  removes  uterine  action, — the  very  power  on 
which  alone  we  are  to  rely  for  the  full  and  complete  closure  of  the  open  ves- 
sels. Does  it  not,  then,  seem  preposterous  to  use  those  very  means  for  sub- 
duing hsemorrhage,  which  would  take  away  our  only  source  of  safety  ? — Few 
men,  even  its  most  strenuous  advocates,  recommend  it  at  the  commencement 
of  labour,  or  before  the  child  is  born ;  and  hereafter  an  opportunity  will  be 
aflforded  of  canvassing  its  merits  after  the  birth  is  perfected. 

Thirdly. — Stimuli.  Stimuli  are  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing the  vital  energies, — to  keep  the  patient  from  sinking  under  the  faintness 
occasioned  by  the  discharge ;  but  their  use  is  dangerous,  and  they  should  be 
avoided,  if  they  can  in  any  way  be  dispensed  with ;  because,  under  their 
operation,  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems  are  excited  and  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  Thus,  as  arterial  action  is  increased, 
the  coagulum  at  the  orifice  of  the  vessels,  if  it  have  been  formed  at  all,  will 
most  likely  become  dislodged.  This  plug  is  to  some  extent  a  safeguard,  but 
not  one  to  be  depended  upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
discharge  in  any  considerable  degree.     Another  reason  why  we  should  not 

'  For  oases  of  plaoental  presentation  in  which  the  lancet  was  used,  see  Portars  Practice. 
Obs.  41  and  79;  also  Smellie's  cases,  collect.  83,  No.  2,  cases  18  and  14.  Stewart  (on  Uterine 
Hiemorrhage,  p.  4S)  recommends  bleeding  if  the  patient  be  plethoric,  and  not  at  fuU  time. 
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niali  can  be  nourislicd  for  a  length  of  time  by  merely  injecttug,  at  proper 
intervals,  into  their  veins  the  healthy  blood  of  an  individual  of  the  same 
species :  for  he  preserved  a  dog  alive  for  three  weeks  in  this  manner  without 
food,  only  allowing  it  a  little  water;  and  in  that  space  the  animal  was 
reduced  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  whole  weigh  t»'  From  thb  ex- 
periment we  may  conclude,  that  the  same  treatment  might  possibly  be  found 
efficacious  in  the  human  subject.  As  a  means  of  preserving  life  after  large 
losses  of  blood,  then,  transfusion  promises  to  be  in  some  eases  highly  useful ; 
and  under  uterine  flooding  during  parturition,  its  employment  is  more  likely 
to  be  beneficial  when  the  organ  is  entirely  empty  and  contracted,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  labour.  In  all  cases  of  haemorrhage,  perfect  quie- 
tude both  of  body  and  mind^  and  the  horizontal  posture^  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  patient- 

Bmmorrhage  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  hhour;  before  the  liquor 
amnii  is  evacuated;  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  before  the  head 
h  horn  ;  after  theheadis  born,  while  the  shonhiers  are  in  the  pelvis ;  between 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta ;  and  even  after  the 
placenta  is  expelled,  when  the  uterus  is  <^mptied  of  its  previous  contents,  and 
when,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  we  should  consider  the  labour 
as  concluded, 

HEMORRHAGE  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  CHILD. — To  OUT  Country- 
man, the  late  Dr.  Rigby^^  we  are  mainly  indebted  in  this  country  for  a  great 
practical  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  flooding  at  the  commencement  of 
labour^  He  distinguished  haemorrhage,  occurring  previous  to  the  birth  of 
the  child,  into  two  species  —  the  first  of  which  he  called  unavQidable^  and  the 
second  accidentaL 

By  the  first  kind — unavoidable  —  we  understand  cases  in  which  the  pla- 
centa  offers  itself  at  the  os  uteri,  either  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  organ 
(plate  57,  fig,  1),  or  being  partially  implanted  over  it  (plate  57,  fig-  2);  so 
that  dilatation  cannot  take  place  without  7iece»sartly  separating  the  placenta 
more  or  less  from  its  uterine  attachment,  and  without  rendering  patulous 
those  orifices  which  were  previously  covered  and  closed  by  the  apposition  of 
the  mass. 

By  accidental  heemorrhage,  we  meaa  those  cases  where  the  placenta — 
being  attached,  not  over  the  os  uteri  or  near  it,  but  in  its  more  natural  situ- 
ation, the  fundus  or  body^ — becomes,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  disunited 
from  the  uterine  surface ;  but  where  the  separation  is  perfectly  aceid^ntal^ 
and  where  it  is  not  necessary  that  bleeding  should  occur  upon  the  opening 
of  the  OS  uteri* 

Placental  Presentation, — It  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  that  the 
placenta  may  be  found  at  the  os  uteri  under  labour ;  and  this  malposition 
Whs  noticed  by  Guillemeau,^  Mauriceau,*  Amand,^Astruc,^Djoni8,^  in  France; 
I>aventer,^  in  Holland  ;  Bracken^  end  Pugh^**  in  this  country,  besides  others; 
but  they  all  held  the  opinion,  that  it  was  not  originally  apposed  to  this  part 
cif  the  uterus  hy  nature,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar  accidental 
circumstances,  it  had  become  loosened  from  its  attachment  above,  had  fallei 

*  Fhjaiological  ResearoheB^  p.  76.  For  some  ncktiee  of  the  hiatorj  of  trMiiifuaion,  iee  Appea 
di£  K. 

*Trefttiae  on  Uterine  Hv&morrbage,  1789»  4th  edition* 
'CEyTreft  Completes,  &c.^  fol.  ediL  p.  319. 

*  Traits  des  Mnladies  de  Femmes  GroBses^  liFre  2,  chap-  27. 

'Pratique  des  Accouch-  Obs.  20.  "Art  of  Mid,  ITBTi  p.  136,  tTmtm, 

'Treat,  on  Mid.  trang.  cb.  24,  *Art  of  Mid.  trana,  1728,  p.  163. 

'TresL  OQ  Mid.  17&1,  p.  132.  "Treat,  on  Mid.  1754,  p*  112. 
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down  by  its  own  weight,  and  bad  tbns  accidentally  placed  itself  over  the 
uterine  orifice.  But,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  the  placenta  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  uterus,  but  the  chorion  is  in  apposition  to  that  surface  through- 
out the  remaining  extent  of  the  membrane — the  decidua,  indeed,  being  inter- 
posed— and  inasmuch  as  the  membranes  are  closely  united  with  the  placenta, 
it  would  follow  (provided  this  idea  was  correct),  either  that  they  must  be  torn 
from  the  placenta  all  around,  or  that  the  whole  ovum  must  partially  revolve. 
We  know  that  neither  of  these  occurrences  .takes  place ;  and  that  there  is 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  connexion  between  those  vessels  and  the  placenta,  as  obtains 
between  that  organ  and  the  vessels  of  the  other  parts  of  the  uterus,  when  it 
is  placed  in  a  more  natural  and  fortunate  position. 

PortaP  is  the  first  author,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  who  distinctly  described 
the  placenta,  as  implanted  by  nature  over  the  os  uteri.  He  gives  nine  cases, 
the  first  of  which  occurred  in  1664 ;  one  of  them  appears  to  have  been  a 
partial  presentation.  He  was  evidently  aware  that  the  placenta  was  origi- 
nally attached  in  that  situation,  and  had  not  gravitated  either  by  its  own 
weight,  or  been  detached  by  the  movement  of  the  child,  and  thus  fallen  down 
into  the  position  where  it  was  discovered.  Although  the  cases  he  related, 
so  forcibly  conveyed  his  sentiments,  they  did  not  attract  the  attention  they 
deserved ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Giffard,^  Roederer,^  and  Levret,^  all  en- 
tertained the  same  opinion,  it  was  not  till  Smellie*s^  most  practical  and  valu- 
able work  became  well  known,  that  the  truth  was  generally  received  by  the 
profession.  Even  after  this  work  was  published,  little  consideration  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  subject,  until  Rigby^  gave  his  excellent  treatise  to 
the  world.  Since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  rules  he  has  laid 
down  for  our  guidance,  haemorrhages  before  delivery  have  been  treated  on  a* 
certain  and  established  principle. 

Under  a  placental  presentation,  then,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  greater 
or  less  discharge  of  blood,  on  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri ;  and  if  the  case 
were  left  entirely  to  nature,  the  bleeding  would  proceed  either  as  a  draining 
or  in  gushes,  until  the  successive  faintings  terminated  in  a  mortal  syncope : 
or — the  OS  uteri  dilating  rapidly,  and  the  womb  acting  vigorously — the  head 
of  the  child  bearing  forcibly  against  the  placental  mass,  might  expel  it,  first, 

'Complete  Midwife's  Practice,  trans.  1743,  p.  29.     His  first  edition  appeared  in  1685. 

*  Cases  by  Hody,  1784,  pp.  278,  280,  613.  Giffard  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Portal's  writings,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  position  of  the  placenta 
by  practice  and  personal  obsenration;  for  in  1729  (case  84),  giving  the  history  of  a  case  of 
hsemorrhage  before  delivery,  he  says,  **  No  part  of  the  placenta  ha^  as  yet  sunk  down  [to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb],  as  is  customary  upon  flooding:'*  while  in  1730  (case  115)  he  makes  the 
following  observation : — **  I  cannot  implicitly  accord  to  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  which  is, 
that  the  placenta  always  adheres  to  the  fundus  uteri ;  for,  in  this  as  well  as  many  former  in- 
stances, I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  adheres  to,  or  near,  the  os  internum, 
and  that  the  opening  of  it  occasions  a  separation,  and,  consequently,  a  flooding."  See  for  the 
same  opinion  his  next  case,  116.  Hiester  (Institut.  Chirurg.  chap.  154,  parag.  1)  says  some 
of  the  moderns  consider  as  a  cause  of  haemorrhage,  the  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  mouth 
of  the  womb ;  so  that  the  more  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  the  greater  is  the  separation  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  more  profuse  the  flooding. — This  work  was  written  in  1739. 

'  Roedorer's  work  was  first  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1753,  two  years  after  he  was  appointed, 
by  our  George  II.,  to  the  chair  of  midwifery  at  that  university.  He  there  positively  states 
his  opinion  that  the  placenta  may  be  attached  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  See  the  French 
edition,  1765,  p.  865;  or  317  of  the  Latin,  1753. 

*L'Art  des  Accouch.  1761,  p.  843,  ed.  ii. ;  and  Aocouchemens  Laborieux,  1770,  p.  51,  ed. 
iv.  Levret's  opinions  on  placental  presentations  were  first  published  in  a  paper  by  him,  at 
Paris,  nearly  contemporaneously  with  Roederer's  work  at  Gottingen. 

•Treatise  on  Mid.  1779,  p.  143,  and  p.  120,  note.     The  first  edition  was  published  in  1762. 

"This  was  first  printed  in  1775. 
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approach.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  another  gush  takes  place  as  un- 
accountably, and  subsides  as  suddenly  as  the  former ;  and  attacks  of  the 
tame  kind  recur  at  uncertain  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  her  preg- 
nancy. 

Whether  the  patient's  mind  be  impressed  with  much  alarm  or  not  at  these 
repeated  bleedings,  to  one  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  peculiar  connection  between  that  organ  and  the  uterus,  such  a  history 
would  be  fraught  with  suspicion  and  anxiety ;  and  she  should  be  watched 
oyer  with  the  most  assiduous  and  solicitous  attention. 

Our  suspicions  may  also  be  excited  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  if  with 
every  pain, — with  every  slight  increase  of  dilatation  in  the  os  uteri  —  there 
be  an  increase  of  discharge,  and  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  moderated  or  sus- 
pended in  the  interval  of  action. 

But  we  can  only  positively  assure  ourselves  of  the  nature  of  the  case  by 
an  examination  per  vaginam.  To  this  the  patient  may  be  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit ;  she  may  suppose  we  can  be  of  no  service  to  her,  since  the  pains  are  so 
infrequent  and  trifling.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  combat  her  objections, 
and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  measure  proposed ;  since  our  practice 
80  much  depends  on  the  information  we  gain.  The  examination  will  most 
advantageously  be  made  with  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  because 
they  pass  so  much  higher  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  so  much  more  com- 
pletely command  the  os  uteri.  By  this  inquiry  we  learn  whether  the  pla- 
centa be  implanted  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb  or  not ;  and  if  we  discover 
its  presence,  we  must  ascertain  whether  the  orifice  be  entirely  or  only  par- 
tially occupied  by  the  mass ;  for  our  practice  differs  much  under  the  two 
varieties. 

Diagnosis.  —  We  shall  know  the  placenta  by  the  fleshy,  fibrous,  and 
lobular  sensation  which  it  communicates  to  the  finger,  and  by  its  being 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cervix  uteri.'  If  we  can  introduce  our 
finger  sufficiently  far  to  pass  it  round  within  the  orifice,  we  shall  be  sensible 
of  this  attachment,  although  the  union  is  very  easily  separated.  There  is 
but  little  chance  of  our  mistaking  the  placenta  for  the  membranes  partially 
protruded  into  the  vagina,  or  for  any  part  of  the  child's  body ;  but  there  is 
a  great  probability  that  we  may  mistake  a  coagulum,  blocking  up  the  os 
uteri,  for  the  placental  mass  apposed  over  it.  How,  then,  shall  we  discri- 
minate between  these  two  ?  —  The  placenta  cannot  easily  be  perforated  or 
broken  down ;  the  tenacity  of  a  coagulum  may  without  difficulty  be  de- 
stroyed. The  placenta  is  attached  within;  a  coagulum  lies  loose.  The 
placenta  cannot  be  removed  by  the  finger ;  but  we  can  generally  bring  away 
a  coagulum.  If  there  be  any  doubt,  we  should  take  these  means — we  should 
try  whether  it  is  attached,  —  whether  we  can  break  down  its  structure,  and 
whether  we  can  remove  it  from  its  position ;  but  these  attempts  must  be 
made  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The  detached  surface  of  the  placenta 
is  in  these  cases  very  commonly  covered  by  a  smooth  layer  of  firm  coagulated 
blood,  which  being  interposed  between  the  finger  and  the  substance  of  the 
mass,  prevents  our  feeling  the  placenta  itself;  and  deception  is  thus  more 
likely  to  occur.^  But  a  careful  attempt  to  break  down  the  coagulum,  or  re- 
move it  from  its  situation,  will  be,  in  most  instances,  sufficient  to  assure  the 
inquirer  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Plat»  67,  fig. ',  orpi*d  IH>ni  HuDter,  shows  the  placenta  implanted  over  the  uterine  moatli 
*  8«e  MMgW^j  s9  Ut^irine  Hemorrhage,  p.  142. 
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Makaaemext  or  PLACE?fTAL  PRESENTATION*  —  Since,  wlen  tbe  placenta 
is  »itU5itcfl  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  attacks  of  haemorrhage  generally 
recur  at  uncertain  intervals  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  so  it  is 
more  than  prohahle  that  our  attendanca  may  be  deaired  on  two  or  three 
occasions  previously  to  the  accession  of  labour ;  the  patient  heing  suddenly 
seiz-ed  with  a  gush  of  blood,  while  in  bed,  perhaps,  or  otherwise  quiet.  She 
will  very  likely  suppose  at  first  that  the  membranes  have  broken,  and  e:jpect 
labour  to  follow  rapidly;  but,  on  examining  her  linen,  she  becomes  sensible 
that  the  discharge  is  blood,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  alarm,  she  summons  her 
medical  attendant  to  her  assistance.  On  his  arrival,  he  will  probably  find 
that  the  flow  has  ceased,  and  that  she  m  more  composed,  thongh  perhaps  a 
little  faintj  and  agitated. 

Our  first  endeavour,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  to  calm  her 
mental  anxiety;  and  the  next,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  bleeding*  Should 
the  flow  have  ceased,  and  especially  if  it  have  not  been  profuse,  we  may 
with  truth  and  propriety  assure  her  that  there  is  no  present  danger,  and 
that  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence  will  much  depend  on  her  own  conduct; 
and  we  must  proceed  to  lay  down,  in  the  strictest  manner,  rules  for  her 
future  guidance.  As  a  general  principle,  bleeding,  and  the  exhibition  of 
digitalis  or  other  depressing  agents,  are  in  such  a  case  inadmissible;  per- 
fectly so,  indeed,  unless  she  be  plethoric,  —  unless  the  arterial  system  be 
acting  with  undue  energy,  or  unless  fever  be  present,  or  indications  of  local 
determination  to  some  particular  organ. 

Nor  will  it  be  generally  necessary  to  make  a  vaginal  examination,  unless, 
indeed,  the  pains  of  parturition  have  already  shown  themselves;  for  if  the 
term  of  pregnancy  be  distant  five  or  six  weeks, — the  os  uteri  being  closely 
shut, — by  such  nn  inquiry  we  should  gain  no  information ;  we  might,  more- 
over disturb  the  coagula  formed  at  the  patulous  vascular  orifices ;  and  thus 
we  &hoidd  run  the  risk  of  caussing  a  renewal  of  the  bleeding.  However 
desirable,  then,  it  might  be  positively  to  ascertain  whether  the  placenta  were 
situated  over  the  os  uteri  or  not, — since  this  knowledge  is  so  difficult  to 
act] u ire,  and  since  the  attempt  would  most  likely  augment  the  danger, — it  is 
better  thnt  we  should  remain  satisfied  with  suspicion,  than  that  we  should 
disturb  the  temporary  safeguard  Nature  has  established ;  especially  as  no 
means  can  be  used  except  of  a  palliative  nature,  so  long  as  the  os  uteri  oon- 
tinues  perfectly  closed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  flooding  be  still 
going  on, — if  the  patient  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  gestation,  or  near  it,  and 
particularly  if  the  uterus  be  contracting  at  intervals,  however  weak  the  p&ina 
mny  be, — we  should  insist  on  making  an  examination  per  vaginam,  and  act 
according  to  the  principles  immediately  to  be  laid  down.  I  shall  now  presume 
that  In  hour  has  not  commenced,  that  the  term  of  gestation  is  not  fulfilled^ 
and  that  the  di^^charge  has  entirely  or  nearly  subsided  on  our  arrival. 

Absolute  and  uninterrupted  quietude  in  the  horizontal  posture^  aod  on  a 
h^rd  bed,  must  be  fivrcibly  enjoined,  and  an  anti-h^morrhagic  re^men  pre- 
scribed;  she  muiit  breathe  a  cold  atmosphere;  be  but  lightly  covered;  her 
diet  must  principally  consist  of  nutritious  fluids — cold  a&d  acid  drinks  may 
bt^  given  almost  <9d  UbitHm^  and  ices  may  be  allowed^  unless  they  produce 
intestinal  pain  or  shivering;  everything  sumukting.  both  alcoholic  or  of  any 
other  nature,  uum  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  mineral  acids^  under  s^di  a 
case,  may  W  usefully  emplc^v  eil ;  si*me  gende  aperient  will  be  i 
the  acidulateil  infusion  of  n>$es«  with  ^mall  doses  of  sulphate  of  i 
perhaps  the  pleasantest^  and  at  the  ^^arne  time^  is  efficacious  a  ] 
iiuy  that  can  be  exhibited.     We  must  avoid  a  constipated  state  of  bovcb; 
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because  the  straining  necessary  for  the  passage  of  hardened  faeces  may  dis- 
lodge the  coagula  collected  over  the  exposed  vessels,  and  produce  a  return 
of  the  flooding.  We  must  equally,  also,  avoid  violent  purging,  lest  the 
frequent  evacuation  of  the  rectum  should  occasion  a  like  disaster.  A 
cold  enema  may  be  administered  daily,  unless  it  produce  catarrh;  this 
will  probably  act  beneficially  in  two  ways, — both  by  clearing  the  rectum, 
and  restraining  the  haemorrhagic  tendency.'  Opium  may  be  exhibited, 
if  there  be  present  much  nervous  irritability,  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
or  spasmodic  and  false  pains;  but  as  I  have  little  faith  in  the  power 
of  opium  to  suppress  haemorrhage,  I  should  not  administer  it  with  that 
specific  intention ;  and  I  think  I  have  obtained  as  much  advantage  from  the 
pharmacopoeial  preparations  of  henbane  or  hemlock,  in  quieting  an  excited 
state  of  the  nervous  system  under  these  circumstances,  as  from  opium  itself. 
Before  our  departure,  we  must  direct  that,  on  the  occasion  of  another  attack, 
cloths  steeped  in  vinegar  and  water  should  be  applied  to  the  vulva  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  we  should  instantly  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  occurrence.  It  is  very  possible  that  we  may  be  called  three  or  four  times 
to  the  same  patient  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  on  each  occasion  may 
think  right  to  repeat  the  same  cautions  and  general  directions. 

But  a  period  will  arrive  when  the  features  of  the  case  will  be  changed : 
when  uterine  action  will  supervene,  and  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  will 
begin  to  dilate,  and  the  haemorrhage  will  consequently  be  increased.  It  then 
becomes  our  duty  carefully  to  consider  when  delivery  shall  be  efi*ected,  under 
the  conviction  that  it  will  be  ultimately  necessary,  and  that  our  patient  will 
remain  in  imminent  danger  until  it  is  accomplished. 

In  determining  this  question,  it  must  be  evident  that  before  a  certain 
degree  of  dilatation  is  effected,  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced  to  accomplish 
the  proposed  end ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  if  we  wait  for  the  os  uteri  being 
widely  open,  the  probability  is,  that  the  patient  will  be  so  much  exhausted  as 
to  leave  little  chance  of  her  survival,  even  under  the  most  skilful  manage- 
ment. The  two  extremes,  therefore,  of  forcing  the  hand  through  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  while  it  will  not  admit  of  artificial  dilatation  without  sustain- 
ing injury,  and  of  delaying  our  means  until  the  system  is  depressed  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery,  are  both  equally  to  be  deprecated  in  practice :  and  it 
becomes  a  very  nice  point  to  fix  the  exact  time  when  our  assistance  will  be 
most  serviceable. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  as  soon  as  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to 
the  diameter  of  half-a-crown,  the  hand  may  generally  be  introduced  without 
injury,  provided  the  term  of  gestation  be  fully,  or  nearly  completed ;  and 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  wait  for  its  further  development,  because  we  may 
expect  that,  with  the  increase  of  every  line's  diameter,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  the  bleeding,  and  that  such  a  fearful  loss  will  be  sustained  as  will 
eventually  terminate  in  death.  When  this  specified  degree  of  dilatation  i» 
acquired,  we  are  warranted  in  undertaking  delivery ;  and  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner : — The  patient,  lying  on  her  left  side,  is  to 
be  brought  conveniently  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  gently  restrained  by 
the  means  I  have  before  mentioned  when  speaking  of  transverse  presentations 
The  operator  having  taken  off  his  coat,  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside, — th? 

*  I  would  inculcate  a  caution  regarding  the  injection  of  cold  fluids  into  the  rectum.  If  per* 
MTered  with,  thej^  are  liable  to  induce  catarrh  and  cough ;  of  which  I  have  known  two  or 
three  instances.  Should  that  be  the  case,  they  must  prove  prejudicial  rather  than  useful ; 
because  the  succussion  of  the  person  with  each  return  of  cough  would  be  likely  to  occasion  % 
fresh  eruption  of  blood. 
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left  hi^nd  and  arm  being  greased, — the  fingers  are  to  be  collected  into  the 
form  of  a  cone,  slowly  insinuated  through  the  external  parts,  and  carried  up 
to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  vagina ;  the  os 
uteri  must  be  carefully  dilated,  with  a  slow  semi-rotatory  motion,  and  the 
hmid  passed  fully  into  the  uterine  cavity, — by  the  side  of  the  placenta, — 
partially  separating  that  organ  from  its  attachment  to  the  uterine  neck.  It 
must  be  introduced  either  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  or  laterally,  in  whichever 
direction  the  placenta  appears  to  be  thinnest,  because  the  edge  of  the  organ 
will  then  most  probably  be  soonest  reached,  and  the  uterine  vessels  will  there 
be  found  smallest.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  point 
at  which  the  placental  edge  may  be  arrived  at  most  readily ;  in  this  part  of 
the  operation,  then,  we  must  trust  somewhat  to  accident*  Having  gained 
the  membranes,  they  must  be  punctured,  the  hand  carried  into  the  centre  of 
the  ovum,  run  along  the  person  of  the  child  until  the  feet  be  felt ;  and  one 
or  both  of  these  limbs  must  be  brought  down  through  the  rent  in  the  foetal 
membranes.  The  child's  body  is  thus  made  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis, — 
provided  the  head  presents  or  it  lies  transversely^ — and  the  breech  descends 
mto  the  pelvis.  To  facilitate  the  expulsion,  and  to  ensure  ultimately  as  per- 
fect a  contraction  of  the  uterus  as  possible,  gentle  pressure  may  be  applied 
over  the  uterine  tumour,  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen;  and  unless 
the  hiemorrhage  be  continuing  profusely,  rapid  extraction  of  the  ohild^s  body 
should  be  most  cautiously  avoided* 

When  about  to  perform  the  operation  just  described,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered by  the  practitioner  that  his  patient's  life  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  his  own  knowledge,  presence  of  mindj  and  perse verence  j  and  when  once 
he  has  undertaken  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  he  must  unflinchingly  pro- 
ceed to  the  termination  of  the  delivery^  unless  some  extraordinary  difficulty 
should  present  itself.  The  hand,  then,  must  be  passed  slowly  and  carefully 
onwards :  for  to  withdraw  it  would  he  to  risk  a  renewal  or  perilous  increaae 
of  the  bleeding. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  separation  of  the  placenta  from 
its  uterine  attachment,  in  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  as  just  described, 
must  in  all  castas  produce  a  frightful  augmentation  of  the  hemorrhage,  and 
that  there  would  be  little  chance  of  the  patient's  survivaL  This,  however, 
fortunately,  is  not  usually  the  case.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  fingers 
through  the  os  uteri,  there  is  certainly  almost  always  a  gush  of  blood,  and 
perhaps  to  a  copious  extent ;  but  when  the  hand  has  fully  entered  the  orifice, 
by  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  the  open  vessels  it  acts  as  a  plug,  and  prevents 
any  great  additional  loss;  as  it  is  carried  further,  the  arm  performs  the  same 
office ;  and  when  the  breech  of  the  child  is  brought  into  the  vagina,  or  to 
rest  upon  the  pelvic  brim,  the  body  itself  eatises  a  like  compression :  so  that, 
if  the  delivery  be  skilfully  managed,  the  increase  of  bleeding  which  takes 
place  under  it  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Dreading  the  fresh  accession  of  discharge  which  it  was  thought  must 
necessarily  attend  the  uncovering  of  so  many  vascular  orificesj  by  the  hand 
being  slid  between  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  placenta  apposed  over  it, 
Bome  practitioners  have  recommended  that  we  should  perforate  the  substance 
of  the  placenta  itself,  by  working  our  fingers  successively  through  it.'     To 

'■  According  ta  Kichter,  this  practice  wfti  firet  iutrodueeJ  bj  Deletir^e  and  Mohr^ah^im 
(PraKiB  Medico-ObBtetricioQ  Moequro^  1810,  4 to.  p.  176).  This  19  a  mistake,  i^  Deleurje 
{Trfiiti  dti  Aecouchemeni,  p.  36Bj  argues  strongly  agamjit  the  practice:  but  h«  rccomtneocjed 
the  plai^enta  to  be  pierced  by  an  instrument  in  some  cases^  to  let  off  the  liquor  amnii ;  h^nce 
the  errar.     AntX  Mahrenheim  did  not  publish  his  ^*  AbhandluDg  uber  die  Kntbindungakund" 
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me,  indeed,  this  proceeding  offers  many  objections ;  and  the  principal  con- 
sists in  the  difficulty  of  its  performance.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  perforate  the  structure  of  the  placenta  by  the  fingers,  when  the  organ  ia 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  lying  on  a  table ;  how  much  more  difficult  must 
it  be,  then,  to  run  the  fingers  through  it,  when  it  is  attached  over  the  os  uteri, 
when  there  is  no  resistance  behind  to  fayour  our  attempt !  How  much  more 
likely  is  it  that  the  mass  may  be  lifted  entirely  away  from  its  connexion  with 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  carried  up  before  the  hand !  And  if  this  should 
occur,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  discharge  would  be  much  more 
profuse  than  if  a  smaller  portion  were  separated,  and  the  hand  passed  along 
between  it  and  the  open  vessels. 

For  although  the  haemorrhage  may  perhaps  generally  cease,  when  the 
placenta  is  expelled  naturaUy  before  the  child, — the  uterus  acting  powerfully, 
and  rapidly  constringing  its  vessels, — still,  under  such  an  artificial  2^x1^  forced 
detachment  as  we  are  now  considering,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  discharge 
would  be  considerably  aggravated,  notwithstanding  the  averments  made  by 
Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  and  Drs.  Radford  and  Simpson,  to  the  contrary.^ 

It  certainly  happens  occasionally  that  the  placenta  is  so  soft  as  scarcely 
to  bear  being  lifted  by  its  edge  without  falling  to  pieces ;  and  under  such  a 
morbid  state  the  fingers  might  easily  be  passed  through  it :  but  this  is  unu- 
sual, and  our  practice  must  be  regulated,  not  by  the  exceptions,  but  the 
ordinary  condition.  Besides,  the  aperture  made  in  the  placenta  by  the  hand 
not  being  larger  than  the  hand  itself,  sufficient  space  is  not  gained  to  admit 
the  easy  passage  of  the  child's  body,  arms,  and  head,  which  must  become 
entangled  in  the  placenta,  and  would  probably  lacerate  the  mass  as  they  are 
being  extracted ;  in  such  case,  not  only  must  the  pressure  on  the  funis  be 
great,  but  there  would  be  danger  of  the  placenta  being  entirely  pulled  away 
from  its  connexion  with  the  uterus,  as  the  arms  were  being  extracted. 

Acain,  so  long  as  we  preserve  the  placenta  entire,  we  prevent  any  loss  of 
blooa  from  the  foetal  system ;  but  when  that  organ  is  torn,  the  vessels  must 
necessarily  be  ruptured,  and  the  child,  if  it  be  alive,  will  most  probably  bleed 
to  death.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  small  a  loss  of  blood  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  newly-born  infant.  A  few  drachms  oozing  from  the  funis,  if  the 
ligature  be  loosely  tied,  has  been  known  to  cause  a  fatal  result.  By  perfo- 
rating the  placenta,  then,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  destroying  the  foetus.  It 
may  be  argued,  that  the  life  of  the  child  is  not  to  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  safety  of  the  mother;  nor  indeed  should  it;  but  as  I  believe 
there  is  equal,  if  not  more  danger  incurred  to  the  mother  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing, I  would  endeavour  by  all  means  to  preserve  the  child,  provided  that 
were  possible.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  in  many  cases  of  placental 
presentation, — if  not  the  majority, — the  child  is  born  still ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  chance  of  its  ultimate  survival  is  but  small.  This  I  am  willing  to 
grant  also ;  but  if  the  foetal  vessels  be  preserved  entire,  its  death  is  caused, 
not  by  any  loss  of  blood  from  the  foetal  system  itself,  but  in  consequence  of 
its  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  the  uterine  circulation. 
During  the  faint  under  which  the  mother  lies,  the  blood  is  neither  sent  in 
the  same  (quantity,  nor  with  the  same  velocity,  to  the  uterus ;  consequently, 
the  changes  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  foetal  life  cannot  go  on  in  the 
plac^nt^:  the  child  ceases  to  exist  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  those 

liU  1791,  while  Smellie,  (case  8,  No.  2,  collect.  33,  a.  d.  1760,  states  that,  not  being  able  to 

Grforate  the  membranes,  he  pushed  his  finger  through  the  placenta.     In  case  14.  related  %a 
in  b J  a  professional  friend,  the  placenta  was  also  perforated. 
'  See  page  384. 
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changes ;  it  dies  from  asphyxia,  —  as  perfectly  suffocated  as  if  it  were 
drowned  after  the  commencement  of  respiration  J 

But  the  favourable  time  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  which  I  have 
just  noticed  may  have  slipped  by  before  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  patient ;  and  we  may  perhaps  find  her  faint,  and  gasping,  and  cold ;  the 
uterus  quite  inactive,  with  its  mouth  widely  open,  and  possessing  that  degree 
of  unresisting  flabbiness  which,  to  an  experienced  hand,  is  indicative  of  the 
most  urgent  danger.  Under  this  condition  delivery  would  indeed  be  easy, 
but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  followed  by  almost  certain  death :  for  if  we 
empty  the  uterus  under  syncope,  or  deep  and  long-continued  faintness,  we 
cannot  reasonably  suppose  it  will  take  upon  itself  that  degree  of  active  con- 
traction necessary  to  close  its  vessels,  and  ensure  permanent  safety.  It 
would,  then,  be  most  injbdicious  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  operation.  Our 
indication  should  rather  be,  to  rouse  the  patient  from  the  torpid  state  in 
which  she  is  lying  —  to  bring  her  system  up  to  a  certain  point,  before  we 
attempt  to  evacuate  the  womb.  Stimulants  here,  then,  are  absolutely  called 
for.  Brandy,  aether,  ammonia,  and  other  cordials,  may  be  exhibited ;  and 
transfusion  of  blood  might  even  be  performed,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
temporary  restoration  so  necessary  to  be  procured  before  delivery  be 
attempted.  To  the  employment  of  opium  under  such  circumstances  I  have 
objections,  on  the  grounds  stated  before,  although  sanctioned  by  high  autho- 
rity. I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Burns  '  and  Dr.  Stewart,^  that  this  drug 
will  check  the  flow  of  blood ;  and  I  think  we  possess  other  cordials  and 
stimulants  quite  as  efficacious  in  rousing  for  a  time  the  depressed  vital 
powers,  by  the  exhibition  of  which  we  do  not  incur  the  danger  of  eventually 
paralyzing  the  uterine  energies.  In  most  cases  we  shall  find  the  ergot  a 
serviceable  remedy  after  the  stimuli  have  taken  effect,  and  before  the  opera* 
tion  is  proceeded  in.  A  dose  or  two  of  this  medicine,  indeed,  may  be  given 
in  every  instance  of  placental  presentation,  previously  to  the  delivery  being 
undertaken,  if  time  admit  of  its  exhibition. 

Under  the  circumstances  now  treated  of,  especially  must  we  bear  in  mind, 
that  although  it  is  a  maxim  in  obstetric  practice  never  to  allow  a  woman  to 
die  undelivered,  if  delivery  can  by  any  means  be  accomplished,  still  it  should 
also  be  another  maxim,  never  to  empty  the  uterus  during  the  continuance  of 
an  attack  of  syncope ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  extraction  of  the  child  to  which 
our  attention  should  be  directed,  but  leaving  the  patient  in  the  most  favour- 
able condition,  with  respect  to  ultimate  recovery,  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit  of. 

Again,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  such  alarming  symptoms  may 
show  themselves  before  the  os  uteri  has  acquired  the  diameter  of  half-a-crown, 
as  to  render  it  extremely  hazardous  for  us  to  delay  our  means  until  that 
degree  of  dilatation  is  arrived  at.  The  blood  may  be  gushing  forth  in  a 
copious  and  continued  stream,  or  may  be  oozing  away  in  a  less  violent  though 
steady  draining ;  or  coagula  of  considerable  size  may  be  passing  from  the 
vagina  every  few  minutes:  and  it  must  be  evident  to  the  least  attentive 
observer  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked* 
Two  modes  offer  themselves  for  our  choice :  either  immediate  delivery,  or 

*I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Baudelocque,  parag.  985;  Dewees,  parag.  1162,  and  DaviSy 
dbet  Med.,  p.  1045,  for  argumenta  agaiDSt  perforatiDg  the  placenta  in  this  case. 

*  Fifth  edition,  p.  804. 

*  On  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  p.  49 ;  he  recommends  fonr  grains  of  solid  opinm,  or  one  hundred 
drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  administered  before  proceeding  to  delivery ;  that  the  dose  should  b« 
repeated  as  often  as  symptoms  of  irritation  occur ;  and  increased  according  to  the  orgenoy  of 
tiiode  symptoms. 
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ondeavouriDg  to  restrain  the  flow,  and  delaying  until  the  due  degree  of  dila- 
tation is  effected.  Our  practice  will  mainly  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  os 
uteri  itself:  if  it  appear  soft,  lax,  and  distensible,  offering  but  little  resistance 
to  our  fingers  in  the  attempt  at  dilatation,  we  shall  mostly  be  able,  under  the 
use  of  sufficient  caution,  to  pass  the  hand  entirely  through  it  without  injury, 
even  although  its  disc,  at  the  time  of  our  commencing  the  operation,  did  not 
exceed  the  diameter  of  a  shilling ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  accomplished  the  ope* 
ration  of  turning  on  some  few  occasions,  under  these  unpromising  circum- 
stances, by  slowly  insinuating  the  fingers  seriatim.  Although,  then,  such  a 
proceeding  is  not  desirable,  if  it  can  be  avoided, — inasmuch  as  every  minute's 
delay  brings  with  it  an  augmentation  of  danger,  —  we  are  fully  justified  in 
effecting  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  thus  artifidally,  even  when,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  efforts,  it  will  scarcely  admit  the  introduction  of  the 
tips  of  two  fingers.  For,  as  a  principle,  we  shall  find  that  delivery  had 
better  be  had  recourse  to  an  hour  too  soon  than  an  hour  too  late ;  and  that 
the  frequent  fatality  of  these  frightful  cases  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  operation  having  been  delayed  until  the  system  was  irrevo- 
cably depressed.^  The  dilatability  of  the  organ,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  its  capability  of  being  fully  opened,  —  as  much  as,  or  even 
more  than,  its  existing  state  of  actual  dilatation? 

But  the  haemorrhage  may  be  profuse,  and  may  perhaps  threaten  imme- 
diate dissolution,  while  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to  no  greater  extent  than  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,,  and  while  it  remains  in  a  rigid,  unyielding  condition  ;  and 
this  is  particularly  observable  when  labour  has  commenced  previously  to  the 
full  terra  of  gestation  being  completed.  It  is  seldom,  certainly,  that  flooding 
proceeds  to  the  extent  of  endangering  life,  without  also  causing  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  uterine  mouth.  But  occasionally,  the  complication  of  dangers 
just  adverted  to  will  exist  together.  Any  forcible  attempt  at  opening  it  arti- 
ficially would,  under  such  a  state,  be  assuredly  productive  of  injury,  probably 
of  a  very  serious  character.  As  delivery,  then,  could  not  be  accomplished, 
except  under  extreme  hazard,  no  alternative  is  left  us  but  to  endeavour  to 
suspend  the  flow,  and  to  wait  until  the  mouth  of  the  womb  has  assumed  a 
condition  more  favourable  for  the  operation.  The  common  principles  must 
here  be  most  assiduously  followed :  perfect  quiet,  in  the  recumbent  posttire, 
the  application  of  cold,  the  removal  of  every  cause  of  excitement,  and  the 
exhibition  of  cold  and  acidulated  drinks.  Local  means  may  also  in  some 
degree  avail  us ;  the  vagina  may  with  advantage  be  plugged  with  a  silk  or 
cambric  handkerchief,  or  lint  steeped  in  oil,  vinegar,  or  a  weak  solution  of 

*■  In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  of  placental  presentation  that  I  have  seen,  the  result  was  attri- 
butable to  the  deliverj^  not  being  performed  earlj  enough ;  the.  attendant  waiting  for  paint. 
This  is  very  iigudicious.  The  uterus  seldom  acts  strongly  under  placental  presentation,  either 
owing  to  the  fkintness  the  woman  suffers,  or  some  other  not  easily  recognized  cause.  I  have 
found  that  although  there  may  have  been  no  pain  sufficient  to  make  the  woman  utter  a  com- 
plaint, and  although  the  os  uteri  may  not  have  been  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown,  when  the 
operation  was  undertaken ;  yet  after  the  child  is  extracted,  the  uterus  has  contracted  perfectly 
and  firmly.  This  organ,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  possess  two  distinct  powers  of  contraction 
within  itself; — one  the  active  expulsive  efforts, — the  other  a  kind  of  elasticity,  which  disposes 
the  fundus  and  upper  part  to  follow,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  child  in  its  descent,  and  thus 
to  assist  in*  closing  its  cavity.  The  late  Dr.  John  Sims,  who  was  an  observant  and  very  practi- 
cal man,  having  been  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
seems  to  have  held  the  same  notions  regarding  the  elasticity  of  the  uterus;  for  in  the  London 
Med.  and  Phys  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  484  (1802),  he  speaks  of  *'the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
uterus,"  and  makes  a  distinction  between  that  action  and  the  ''expulsive  efforts,  or  laboa]>- 
pains." 

*  In  confirmation,  see  Lee's  cases  of  placental  presentation.  Clinical  Midwifery,  1842,  p.  142 
ilMg. 
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alum,^ — a  practice  strongly  advocated  bj  Leroux/ — inadmisaible,  howerer* 
in  any  other  cage  of  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  after  four  or  five  months  of 
geatation  are  completed.  Some  practitioners,^  indeed^  of  great  eminence^ 
object  to  the  employment  of  this  means  in  any  case  of  labour  near  the  close 
of  pregnancy,  fearing  an  internal  accumulation  of  blood,  favoured  by  the 
distensibility  of  the  uterine  parietes  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  demonstrated,  the 
uterus  at  full  time  ia  never  perfectly  filled  by  the  ovum,  but  is  capable  of 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  more  of  matter.  Thus,  then,  although 
the  fluid  be  prevented  draining  through  the  vagina^  much  may  be  collected 
within  the  cavity  of  the  womb»  and  a  fatal  termination  may  result.  This 
reasoning  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  accidental  haemorrhage 
before  delivery,  under  retention  of  the  placenta,  and  in  floodings  after  the 
expulsion  of  that  organ  j  nay,  as  the  blood  concretes  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
the  viacus  is  more  and  more  distended ;  its  vessels  become  gradually  more 
and  more  dilated ;  their  orifices  gape  wider  and  wider,  and  consequently  they 
are  rendered  capable  of  pouring  out  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  in  a  given 
space  of  time.  Tbus,  then,  the  insertion  of  the  plug  would  be  adding,  in  a 
geometrically  increasing  ratio,  to  the  peril  of  the  Ctise.  Nor  must  another 
cause  of  additional  hazard  be  overlooked :  the  external  flow  of  blood  being 
prevented,  the  source  of  danger  is  concealed,  and  it  ia  possible  for  fatal 
deception  to  arise.  But  when  the  placenta  is  implanted  over  the  OS  uteri,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  unlikely  that  blood  will  be  poured  out  into  the  womb  itself; 
and  if  the  vagina  be  perfectly  filled  with  the  tampon,  there  ia  no  other  cavity 
in  which  the  vital  fluid  can  collect;  so  that  in  these  rare  cases  we  may  have 
recourse  to  it  with  advantage.  Blood  is  certainly  less  likely  to  accumulate 
at  the  cervix  uteri  than  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  organ :  and  such  a 
collection  near  the  orifice  aa  to  endanger  life  can  only,  in  mj  judgement, 
occur  under  a  state  of  great  laxity  of  uterine  fibre,  and  extreme  depression 
of  the  vital  energies. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  use  of  the  plug  under  this 
emergency,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  removing  it  whenever  we  require  to 
institute  a  vaginal  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  dilating  pro- 
cess going  on  in  the  os  uteri ;  hut  the  frequency  of  return,  and  the  strength 
of  the  uterine  contractions,  will  in  some  measure  indicate  to  ua  the  changes 
taking  place  in  that  organ  ;  and  we  must  be  guided  by  those  indications  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  plug, — provided  it  stanches  the  flow  outwardly, 
and  provided  also  there  are  no  evidences  that  internal  haemorrhage  is  going 
on.  Although,  then,  I  consider  the  tampon  may  be  occasionally  useful,  I 
am  far  from  recommending  it  in  preference  to  other  means :  and  I  think  it 
should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  rigid,  unyielding  condition  of  the  os  uteri 
just  mentioned,  when' the  discbarge  is  alarming,  and  can  be  restrained  in  no 
other  way,  and  when  an  attempt  at  delivery  would  endanger  the  structure 
of  the  organ. ^ 

'  Btip  Ifs  P«rtea  de  Sang,  p.  238,  tt  xeq. 

*  Mrrrimnn  {8>'no}i?»ia,  p.  1 27)  says  he  thitil£9  the  plug  iosppl cable  in  aU  cas^s  wben  the  bulk 
nf  tlirt  iitiiriifl  exat^c^da  thui  of  a  pregnnocj  of  three  or  four  moutb^,  or  when  the  parietca  «r«  eo 
i^ttsy  (if  dirttwnsion  iLtj  to  yield  reftdily  to  the  ftccumulntion  withiu*  Gardien  [Trnit^  dw  Acetnicbe- 
ilK^np,  tuih.  \i.  p.  iU*)  objects  to  the  plug  in  plaretjl^il  prpE^^ntatioiis,  becattae  it  ercit^s  the 
UMrui  to  tlilAtii  its  on  (ice,  nod  thus  iocrejisea  the  hw^tnorrhMge.  Stewart  (p.  49)  makeB  the 
Ililii«  el\t*BC3ti(»rti  for  the  amne  reason.  Hamilton  aUo  (Prac.  Obs.  p.  331)  candeniDS  it;  whil» 
Dnvh  (Ubi^t  Mml  p,  1048),  Uurna  (fifth  edit.  p.  a02),  and  Dewees  (parng.  10^^^  ^e.),  ftpeuk 
In  iVifHMr  Mf  th^  nioims.  Astritigent  injection*  in  these  more  formidable  ctk&en  of  h^mort-b^^^ge 
ftji»  M^  tut  UtMtt'lit,  (ind  they  mny  be  injurious  by  wiitching  away  cnagula. 

•Many  vanfii  bnvi^  eome  under  my  notice,  where  plugging  the  Ta^ina  under  pUeent*!  pre- 
iriiiittiiiiiN  hn»  tt*^t  I  allied  ihe  tluw  of  blood  for  a  time.     Atid  a  bun  Id  the  attendant  be  diffid«Dt 
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be  doiie  withotit  inducing  a  further  separation  of  the  placenta  ;  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  liquor  amnii  seems  to  offer  us  a  means  of  accomplishiDg  this 
end*  For  this  purpose,  however^  the  placenta  must  be  perforated  hj  some 
sharp  instrument  —  a  common  trocar  for  instance;  and  a  prohability  there- 
fore exists,  that  foetal  blood  may  be  lost  by  the  laceration  of  one  or  more 
placental  vessels.  Such  a  chance  of  injury  we  cannot  guard  against ;  and 
as  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  only  be  advisable  when  the  woman  is  very 
much  depressed,  and  when,  as  a  consequence,  the  child  would  have  almost 
invariably  perished,  the  chance  of  its  being  born  alive  ought  scarcely  to  in- 
fiuence  our  practice-  I  have  never  myself  resorted  to  this  expedient,  but  it 
is  suggested  on  the  principle  of  emptying  the  uterus  as  slowly  as  possible, 
by  which  both  the  pressure  is  removed  more  gradually,  and  also  a  better 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  viscus  of  taking  on  itself  expulsive  action. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  spirituous  stimuli  may  be  required  during 
the  process  of  extraction,  as  well  as  after  the  completion  of  the  birth* 
Since,  however,  their  exhibition  is  such  a  nice  point,  it  must  be  regulated  by 
the  extremest  caution. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1844,  Dr.  Simpson  submitted  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  roemoir,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
practice  of  removing  the  placenta  before  the  delivery  of  the  child,  in  cases 
where  that  mass  presented  itself  at  the  os  nteri,  provided  the  evacuation  of 
the  liquor  amnii  did  not  arrest  the  hiemorrhage,  or  where  delivery  by  turning 
would  be  dangerous,  or  otherwise  inapplicable.* 

The  withdrawal  of  the  placenta  before  the  child,  indeed,  where  it  was 
largely  separated,  or  lay  loose  in  the  vagina,  had  been  practised^  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries^  by  Guillemeau,^  Maurieeau,^  Da  ven- 
ter,* Pugh,^  and  a  great  many  other  obstetricians.  But  they  all  had  recourse 
to  this  expedient  as  a  matter  of  necessity,^ — not  of  choiee,^ — that  they  might 
free  the  maternal  passages  from  the  presence  of  a  body  that  WQuld  be  likely 
to  embarrass  them  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  Uirning. 

Believing  that  the  placenta  had  slipped  down  over  the  os  uteri  from  its 
original  position,  high  up  at  the  fundus,  they  looked  upon  it,  when  they 
found  it  in  this  unusual  situation,  as  a  foreign  body,  and  considered  that  it 
was  so  completely  separated  from  the  uterine  surface,  that  its  removal  did 
not  entail  any  increase  of  its  detachment. 

Dr.  Simpson,  on  the  contrary,  advises  that  it  should  be  taken  away  as  a 
matter  of  choice;^  and  thinks^  that  '*when  our  practical  acquaintance  with 

*  See  the  Monthly  Jourual  of  Med.  Science,  March,  1&44|  p.  160,  or  Memoir  on  Placental 
Prtuentatloti,  p.  7B. 

*  Les5  CEuvTes  tie  Chirutgiej  Eouen^  1649,  p.  320. 

*  Malftdies  des  Fenimes  Gros^ses*  torn,  1^  p^  S33, 

*  Art  of  Midwifery,  1728,  ttADSl.  p*  363* 

■  Treatise  on  Mid,  1754,  p.  ]]3.  ''  Memoir,  p.  91. 

'"  The  preceding  eitrjicis  sliow  that  the  eape^  nnd  circunjBUnees  under  vrjiich  the  TeidoTal 
of  the  i>lReeiitfl  before  the  child  hna  been  recommended  by  some  of  the  older  nuithorlties,  at© 
entirelj  different  from  those  in  ^hieh  I  wish  in  the^^e  pngen  to  insiint  upon  ita  propriety.  I 
adviae  its  reparation  in  cases  in  which  it  is  still  nUnchtjd  to  the  cerrji,  and  often  still  eon* 
tained  within  the  undiiated  oa  uteri ;  tbey  ndyiaed  its  removal  only  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
alreaily  separated  from  Che  cerri^,  and  expelled  through  the  dilatetl  os  uteri.  The^r  began 
their  practice  of  remoiring  the  placenta  nt  the  very  pomt  in  whkh  1  would  geuerallj  end  a.U 
my  ioterferetice  with  it ;  tiz.  after  the  placent.Ll  ma^s  was  completely  detached.  I  would 
employ  its  artificial  detiichnieiit  as  a  measure  of  election  and  eliolce ;  Ihey  resorted  to  ita 
removal  from  ilie  passages,  after  it  was  detached  by  nature,  merely  ns  a  measure  of  self-evi* 
dent  necessity  and  compulsion.  I  Tecommend  ita  separation  on  th^  pathological  principle  of 
uresting  the  eitietiijg  huemnrrhage^  and  so  far  caueelling  the  existing  source  of  danger  to  tb« 
mother;  they  recommend  ita  abatraotion  on  the  /^A^jic^aif  principle  of  clearing  the  ohfitmct«d 
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this  method  of  treatment  hecomes  more  extensive,  and  the  measures  for 
effecting  it  are  simplified,  and  better  understood,  it  is  possible  that  the  prac- 
tice may  come  to  be  applied"  in  almost  all  cases  which  are  now  treated  either 
by  letting  off*  the  liquor  amnii,  or  by  turning  the  child  in  utero. 

He  founds  thb  recommendation  on  his  notions  respecting  the  utero-placental 
communication ;  for  he  follows  the  late  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,^ 
in  the  belief  that  in  uterine  haemorrhage,  during  labour,  the  blood  passes 
directly,  not  from  the  open  uterine  veMelSy  but  from  the  separated  portion  of 
the  placenta.  He  thinks  that  the  ^^  vascular  maternal  cells,  or  immensely 
dilated  capillaries,  which  contain  the  blood  of  the  mother  in  the  placenta, 
communicate  so  freely  with  each  other  throughout  all  the  different  portions 
of  the  organ,  that  the  blood  which  has  access  into  one  part  may,  in  this  way, 
be  rapidly  diffused  into  the  other  portions  of  the  placental  mass;"^  that  the 
blood,  indeed,  being  poured  from  the  mother's  system  into  that  portion  of 
the  placenta  still  remaining  attached  to  the  uterus,  finds  its  way,  by  means 
of  the  communication  still  existing  among  all  these  maternal  cells  on  the 
foetal  face  of  the  placenta,  towards  those  cells  that  have  been  severed  from 
the  uterine  surface ;  —  and  that  thus  the  bleeding  takes  place  from  the  pla- 
centa, and  not  the  womb.  He  imagines,  also,  that  when  the  placenta  has 
entirely  parted  from  its  uterine  connection,  since  no  more  blood  passes  into 
any  of  the  maternal  cells,  so  no  blood  can  be  furnished  by  them ;  and  that 
in  this  manner,  haemorrhage,  which  might  have  been  going  on  profusely 
daring  a  partial  separation  of  the  organ,  is  stayed  as  soon  as  that  separation 
is  rendered  perfect  and  entire. 

The  student  is  already  made  acquainted  with  the  views  which  I  entertain 
in  regard  to  the  utero-placental  communication ;  ^  and  from  them  he  will  learn 
that,  as  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  maternal  cells  spoken  of  to  be  dilated  ute- 
rine capillaries,  so  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  idea,  that  the  bleeding  proceeds 
from  the  placenta  at  all.  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  that  doctrine  were  cor- 
rect,— ^if  the  blood  lost  were  afforded  by  any  placental  vessels, — haemorrhage 
should  never  appear  after  the  placenta  was  entirely  detached.  Tet  we  often 
have  to  combat  profuse  and  violent,  even  fatal,  flooding,  not  only  after  the 
complete  separation  of  that  mass,  but  even  after  its  extraction  from  the  mo- 
ther's person  altogether. 

maternal  passages,  and  gaining  more  free  space  for  the  operation  of  turning.  They  remoTea 
the  placenta  in  order  to  be  able  to  have  recourse  immediately  to  turning.  I  would  remove  it 
in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  at  all  to  that  operation." — (Simpson's 
Memoir,  p.  71.) 

Thf.  late  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  of  Manchester,  it  seems,  had  in  some  instances  removed  the 
placenta  before  the  child,  as  a  matter  of  election,  where  it  had  originally  presented ;  bnt  this 
practice  was  only  recommended  by  him  **when  there  was  so  much  exhaustion  as  to  make  us 
fear  the  effect  of  further  hemorrhage  during  artificial  delivery."  He  says,  **By  this  the 
hemorrhage  will  be  completely  suppressed."  And  again,  *'  I  know  by  experience,  that  when 
the  placenta  is  wholly  detached,  the  hemorrhage  will  cease."  The  same  doctrine  is  held  by 
Dr.  Radford  (Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  February  26th,  1845,  p.  133).  Mr.  Chapman 
(Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  p.  808,  1800)  of  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  in  detailing  a  case  where  the  placenta  was  expelled  four  hours  before  the 
child,  and  where  the  loss  of  blood  was  trifling,  appends  the  following  remarks,  quite  in  point, 
**  How  far  does  this  suggest  a  different  practice  to  that  generally  followed  ?  I  mean  that  of 
delivering  the  placenta  previous  to  delivering  the  child,  in  those  cases  of  alarming  hemor- 
rhage where  the  placenta  is  situated  at  the  side  of,  or  over  the  os  uteri." 

My.father,  (Pract  Observ.  2nd  edit.  p.  816.  Part  ii.  p.  235  of  the  1st)  though  he  dis- 
oonntenances  the  practice  of  removing  the  placenta  first,  still  has  put  on  record  his  opinion, 
•*  that  lees  danger  attends  an  entire,  but  natural  detachment  of  the  placenta  in  these  cases. 
than  is  consequent  on  a  partial  separation  of  that  mass,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  the  child 
nay  afterwards  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  natural  powers,  without  further  interference." 

>  Praet  Observ.  2d  edit.  p.  812.  *  Memoir,  p.  45.  *  Page  96. 
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this  be  found  (iiflficuU  to  effect — either  the  finger-nail,  the  stillette  of  a  cathe- 
ter, or  a  pointed  quill j  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  If  a  smaU 
segment  only  of  the  03  uteri  be  covered  bj  the  placental  masa^  letting  off  the 
liquor  amnii  offers  the  best  opportunity  of  compressing  the  vessels  preriouslj 
opened  by  the  descent  of  the  head  upon  the  pelvic  brim,  and  of  increasing 
the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  by  the  augmented  stimulus  propagated  to 
tt«  mouth-  And  if  the  placental  attachment  be  more  considerable,  anj  the 
flooding  consequently  more  copious,  so  that  artificial  delivery  subsequently 
becomes  necessary^  the  uterus  is  relieved  of  a  part  of  its  contents  before  the 
operation  is  commenced^  and  no  small  degree  of  the  danger  neceasarily 
attendant  upon  the  case  thereby  averted,  Another  desirable  effect  produced, 
is  a  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  uterine  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the 
partial  contraction  of  the  parietea,  80  that  being  lessened  in  cahbre,  they  are 
not  likely  to  bleed  so  violently ;  and  a  third,  the  probability  of  a  further 
separation  of  the  phicenta  to  any  great  extent  being  much  lessened ;  for,  so 
long  as  the  membranes  are  entire,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  placenta  is 
likely  to  be  detached  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  protruded  down- 
wards into  the  vagina ;  hut  when  the  bag  is  destroyed,  and  the  head  presses 
'with  some  power  against  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  chance  of  an  increased 
separation  is  materially  diminished^  and  by  the  same  action  a  plug  is  formed 
by  the  compression  which  the  head  occasions*' 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  natural  termination,  though 
so  highly  desirable,  will  invariably  follow  the  proceeding  I  have  recom- 
mended :  the  after  conduct  of  the  case,  then,  must  depend  on  the  continm* 
ance  of  the  hsemorrhage,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  constitution.  If  the 
flooding  be  at  once  stayed,  and  the  patient  were  not  much  depressed,  our 
indication  would  evidently  be  to  allow  Nature  an  opportunity  of  perfecting 
the  delivery  unaided.  Even  if  a  slight  oozing  continued,  —  provided  the 
uterus  was  acting  with  vigour, — the  labour  progressing,  and  the  powers  of 
life  remained  tolerably  good, — it  would  be  injudicious  to  interfere,  because 
so  much  loss  danger  attends  a  natural  than  an  artificial  birth*  But  should 
the  constitution  become  gradually  weakened,  should  the  pulse  flag,  and  faint* 
ness  occur,  we  must  resort  to  manual  delivery  ^  and  we  shall  find  the  opera^ 
tion  of  turning  usually  most  applicable  to  the  case. 

From  the  acknowledged  probability  that  delivery  may  in  the  end  be  re- 
quisite, an  objection  has  been  strongly  urged  against  evacuating  the  liquor 
auinii,  under  the  impression  that,  after  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  the  uterus 
may  so  powerfully  compress  the  foetal  body  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  operation  of  turning*  I  have 
already  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  under  transverse  presentations  the 
passage  of  the  hand  and  version  of  the  foetus  is  comparatively  easy  while 
the  membranes  are  preserved  w'hole,  but  that  it  becomes  an  operation  of  the 
utmost  difficulty  when  the  foetal  body  is  closely  embraced  by  the  uterine 
psirietes*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met  with 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  just  described.  Such  reasoning,  however,  is 
founded  on  false  data,  and  is  in  itself,  therefore,  untenable ;  for  should  the 
uterus  act  with  suflicient  energy  to  oppose  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 

^Plutfi  51,  fig.  2f  show6  the  placenta  partially  Attached  over  the  uterine  mouth,  the  mem* 
braiiea  being  stiU  entire:  plftte  58,  lag.  1,  the  same  case  after  the  water  ban  been  evacnnteA 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  head,  hy  pres^illg  the  placentd,  forma  a  plug,  which  ia  likely  to  prt^Teot 
Buy  further  loss  of  Mood;  while^  by  stimulating  the  os  uteri  by  the  Bame  preflsuTe^  it  may ^ 
ftud  probably  wilU  occasion  a  more  rapid  diliit^tian  of  that  organ.  The  orgut  may  be  exMbit^a 
with  tMlTaatage  after  the  membranes  are  brokfn. 
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were  not  dilated  more  than  to  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  or  a  crown,  so  that 
the  removal  of  the  placenta  must  entail  the  obligation  of  opening  it  more 
mdehf^  and  of  introducing  the  hand  fully  into  the  uterine  cavity ^  I  think 
sach  a  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  both  difficulty  and  hazard.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  the  hand  being  completely  within  the  uterus,  the  passing 
it  onward  to  the  child's  feet,  and  bringing  them  down,  would  be  much  more 
easy  than  the  separating  the  placenta ;  and  that  leaving  the  child  in  uteroy 
after  that  mass  was  withdrawn,  to  be  expelled  by  the  natural  powers,  would 
be  to  run  the  risk  of  a  persistence  of  the  haemorrhage,  and  of  the  woman's 
sinking  under  any  additional  discharge  that  might  afterwards  ensue. 

Partial  placental  prbsbntatipn. — As  there  is  no  part  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  may  not  be  occasionally  attached, 
so  we  find  it  sometimes  partially  placed  over  the  orifice  at  the  beginning  of 
labour ;  —  one-third,  half,  or  two- thirds  of  the  disc  of  the  os  uteri  being 
covered  by  the  placenta,  and  the  remainder  occupied  by  the  membranes ;  and 
partial  placental  presentations  are  more  frequently  met  with  than  cases  in 
which  the  mass  is  centrally  implanted  over  it. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  there  will  exist  the  same  liability  to  hemorrhage 
during  the  development  of  the  cervix  uteri,  as  in  the  case  just  described ;  — 
the  same  symptoms,  therefore,  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy — the  same 
sudden  and  occasional  fioodings,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  apparent 
external  cause — ^the  same  spontaneous  cessation.  On  the  accession  of  labour- 
pains,  also,  the  symptoms  will  be  equally  similar :  we  shall  observe  the  same 
increase  of  discharge  on  the  return  of  each  pain,  and  the  same  diminution  or 
subsidence  in  the  interval  of  action ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  haemor- 
rhage will  not  be  so  profuse,  because  we  may  calculate  on  the  vessels  that 
are  opened  being  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  calibre. 

Diagnosis. — Although  so  similar  in  character  and  symptoms  to  the  case 
last  spoken  of,  partial  placental  presentations  are  by  no  means  so  hazard- 
ous ;  and  they  admit  of  a  somewhat  modified  treatment.  They  can  only  be 
discriminated  by  a  careful  vaginal  examination.  On  introducing  the  finger 
for  this  purpose,  the  edge  of  the  placenta  may  be  clearly  felt,  and  the  mem- 
branes passing  ofi*  from  it ;  a  portion  of  the  fleshy  mass,  thin  and  movable, 
can  also  be  distinguished,  closing  a  part  of  the  uterine  mouth ;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  orifice  is  occupied  by  the  membranes,  through  which  the 
presenting  part  of  the  child  may,  perhaps,  be  perceptibly  discerned. 

It  is  verv  possible,  if  the  os  uteri  be  much  dilated,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  placenta  may  be  propelled  downwards  into  the  vagina,  appa- 
rently hanging  loose  in  that  cavity,  but  still  connected  within  to  the  cervix 
uteri  above.  The  danger  will  generally  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
the  organ  implanted  over  the  uterine  mouth ;  and  the  profuseness  of  the  dis- 
charge will  be  principally  regulated  by  the  degree  of  separation. 

7}reatment. — Previously  to  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  our  general  man 
agement  must  be  precisely  similar  to  that  already  advised ;  but  when  labour 
is  established,  it  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient  herself,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Should  the  sanguineous  appearance  be  but 
trifling, — which,  however,  is  not  often  the  case, — the  labour  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  proceed  uninterfered  with :  but  should  a  continued  discharge  bo 
going  on,  it  will  be  most  prudent  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and  allow  the 
Uquor  amnii  to  drain  away ;  and  this  may  be  done  with  advantage,  whatever 
degree  of  dilatation  the  os  uteri  may  have  acquired,  and  whatever  degree  of 
depression  the  patient's  system  may  have  suff'ered ;  provided  the  head  pre- 
sent, or  indeed  the  breech,  or  any  part  of  the  inferior  extremities.     Nor  will 
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Altbough  of  a  character  to  excite  considerable  anxietji  this  case  is  very 
much  inferior  in  danger  to  placental  presentation i,  either  partial  or  entire- 
The  diagnosis  from  placental  presentation  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  known  hj  th® 
memhraneB  being  discernible,  protniding  more  or  less  through  the  oa  ttteri, 
THr'hile  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  maj  be  discovered  through  them ;  the 
placenta  being  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger. 

TrcatmenL  —  On  this  subject  there  still  prevails  a  diversity  of  opinioii 
among  practical  men,  thoui^h  the  great  majority  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  I  myself  pursue, — an  early  rupture  of  the  membranous 
cyst.  This  simple  proceeding  I  have  almost  invariably  found  subdue  th© 
discharge,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  even  more  completely  than  when 
the  placenta  was  partially  implanted  over  the  uterine  orifice;  and,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  it  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results. 

Before  the  commencement  of  labour,  indeed,  the  general  treatment  already 
recommended  may  be  enjoined ;  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  dis- 
charge  is  arrested  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  anti-hsemorrhagic  system:  hut 
when  the  flooding  continues  while  the  os  uteri  is  dilating,  other  means  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  beyond  those  of  a  mere  palliative  kind ;  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  liquor  amnii;  on  the  one  hand,  and  immediate  delivery  on  the 
other,  have  each,  even  in  the  present  day,  their  advocates*^ 

The  great  advantage  resulting  from  letting  off  the  waters  of  the  ovum 
have  already  been  noticed,  when  partial  placenta-presentations  were  nnder 
discussion.  The  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  diminished  in  size  by  the  contract 
tion  of  the  uterine  fibres ; — the  open  orifices  are  in  a  degree  plugged  by  the 
parietes  being  brought  into  closer  and  stronger  contact  with  that  portion  of 
the  placental  mass  disunited  from  the  uterine  surface;  and  the  pains  art 

*  Till  wiihiri  the  last  few  yeara,  no  part  of  olistetrto  prflctLce  w&b  founded  on  mof^  neie^Haiii 
principles  t\\\vn  the  trentmetit  itf  li[rmoiThag^i*s  before  deliTerj^ — ^omc  authorities  ftdrlaiDg  the 
case  to  be  left  to  the  agency  of  Nature  alone^  others  to  puncture  the  membraDes,  Aod  others 
egflin  cutitendiDg  for  imtnediftte  delivery  in  every  instance,— but  nil  agreeing  that  when  the 
hfemorrhnge  is  profuse^  and  the  pnlieut^s  life  is  placed  io  imtumeDt  haz^ard,  emptying  tht 
uterus  artificially  offers  tlie  only  chance,  of  safety*  And  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  nnd  id- 
vice  eTidently  arose  from  the  true  nature  of  the  different  cau^ea  of  the  discharge  not  b^lug 
well  understood.  Since  the  excellent  treatise  of  Eigby^  howcTer^  has  become  ao  {generally 
known  to  the  pTofeseion,  not  only  is  the  obactuity  in  which  these  cagea  were  shrouded  remoTeti, 
hut,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  fised  s^d  deter cuined  principle  of  practice  is  established  for 
our  gui dance. 

Guillemeau,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Pari,  following  the  ffiiggestions 
of  his  preceptor,  advised  delivery  by  the  feet  in  all  cases  of  dangerous  hsenaorrhage ;  and  this 
method  was  almost  univereally  adopted  till  tho  time  of  Julian  Clement,  who  insisted  on  the 
more  eirople  plan  of  rupturing  the  membranes  ;  and  to  Pufos,  the  papil  of  ClenieQt»  the  credit 
is  generally  conceded  of  6rst  publicly  adrocatioj^  this  pmctice.  But  Matinceau,  whote  work 
was  written  more  than  half  a  century  bofore  Puzos  publiBhed,  gives  aome  cases  where  be 
ruptured  the  membranes  with  great  success.  The  first  in  which  he  adopted  this  novel  prac- 
tice wad  on  June  9th,  lt>88j  and  this  is  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  euch  a  method  beiog 
adopted  to  stay  haemorrhage.  The  woman  had  a  fall  tn  the  eighth  month  of  her  prepiajiciy, 
and  Hooding  ensued.  He  gives  as  his  reason  for  acting  so*  that  she  had  not  lost  a  large  q^iAn^ 
tity  of  blood,  and  that  the  os  uteri  was  openiiig :  and  he  did  it  lat  the  incrteued  detachmcfit  of 
the  membraneif  thou  Id  augment  tfte  loia  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  He  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice in  his  50th  cqbo,  as  also  in  h{a  479 tht  where  he  plainly  says  the  same  principle  ahould  b« 
ftcted  on  in  all  similar  entergenciea.  See  also  case  480,  490,  585,  G24|  and  633,  for  the  Bain« 
mode  of  proceeding.  From  his  62nd  aphorism,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  was  quite  Aware 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  rupturing  the  membranes  in  flooding  before  delivery.  StiU,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  as  little  or  no  distinction  was  dr^wn 
between  those  cases  in  which  the  placenta  presented  first,  and  ha^morrhagca  of  a  purely  acci- 
dental nature,  the  practice  cguld  not  be  considered  as  baied  on  scientifio  or  sure  groundfl^  tuitU 
Eigby,  with  the  moat  praiseworthy  ieal^  directed  his  obserfant  mind  to  the  8ut^e«t 
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tion  of  the  hand,  its  contraction  will  be  vigorous  enough  to  propel  the  head 
80  forcibly  against  the  os  uteri,  as  to  check  the  discharge  by  its  own  pressure, 
and  eventually  to  expel  the  child,  —  provided,  indeed,  the  pelvis  be  of  ordi- 
nary capacity,  and  the  soft  parts  have  acquired  their  usual  distensibility. 
When  the  foetus  lies  transversely,  it  cannot  pass  by  the  agency  of  nature 
alone,  because  of  its  unfavourable  position ;  but  if  the  vertex  offers  itself 
under  a  partial  presentation  of  the  placenta,  such  an  impediment  cannot 
exist. 

After  having  punctured  the  membranes,  then,  the  patient  still  requires 
careful  and  constant  watching ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude should  circumstances  require  our  further  interference.^ 

Accidental  H-fiMORRHAGE. —  The  second  variety  of  haemorrhage  before 
delivery  depends  on  a  partial  separation  of  the  placenta  from  its  attachment 
to  the  body  or  fundus  of  the  uterus :  and  as  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the 
mass  be  situated  over  or  near  to  the  os  uteri,  flooding  need  not  necessarily 
accompany  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  so  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  dis- 
charge in  the  case  under  consideration  must  be  regarded  as  purely  of  an 
accidental  nature. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  termination  of  gestation  one  or  more  attacks 
of  h»morrhfige  may  appear ;  and  that  the  first  may  be  traced  to  a  blow  or  a 
fall,  sudden  or  unusual  exertion,  or  violent  mental  agitation :  but  in  general 
it  does  not  show  itself  till  the  beginning  of  labour,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
referred  to  undue  and  irregular  action  of  the  uterine  fibres,  at  that  particular 
part  against  which  the  organ  is  apposed.  It  is  mostly  observed  in  accidental 
hemorrhage,  that,  after  the  establishment  of  labour,  the  discharge  is  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  or  wholly  suspended,  while  the  uterus  is  contracting ;  and 
returns  more  copiously  in  the  intervals  of  action.^  In  both  these  respects 
the  suspicious  symptoms  differ  materially  from  those  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  placenta  was  implanted  over  the  os  uteri ;  for  I  have  stated 
that,  when  it  offers  itself  before  the  child,  as  the  uterine  neck  expands  by  a 
gradual  growth — the  fibres  dilating  circularly  from  above  —  its  surface  slips 
away  from  its  connexion  with  the  placenta.  I  have  shown  that  this  separa- 
tion is  almost  always  attended  by  discharges  of  blood,  at  uncertain  intervals, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  coming  on  without  any  assignable 
cause ;  that  on  the  accession  of  labour  also,  with  each  contraction  there  is 
usually  an  increase  of  bleeding,  and  a  diminution  when  the  pain  declines. 

*0f  partial  presentation  of  the  placenta,  or  its  implantation  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  close 
to  the  oB  uteri,  within  reach  of  the  finger  under  examination,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  nu- 
merous cases.  I  have  the  detailed  histories  of  forty-four  occurring  between  1828  and  1884; 
all  of  which  I  have  personally  attended.  It  is  curious  that  of  these  forty-four,  in  six  the  foetus 
offered  itself  at  the  os  uteri  with  the  breech,  and  in  five  transYersely.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
howerer,  labour  came  on  prematurely;  but  I  have  remarked,  also,  that  under  complete  pla- 
cental presentations,  a  preternataral  position  of  the  foetus  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary.  In 
forty,  the  membranes  were  ruptured  some  time  before  delivery  was  proceeded  in ;  in  thirteen 
of  these,  the  labour  was  terminated  by  the  agency  of  the  natural  powers  alone  ;  in  twenty-six, 
turning  was  accomplished,  and  that  without  much  difficulty,  the  haemorrhage  not  ceasing  on 
the  eracuation  of  the  liquor  amnii,  but  in  the  great  migority  being  most  materially  lessened ; 
and  one  was  terminated  by  the  forceps.  In  three  of  the  transverse  cases  the  operation  was 
undertaken  immediately.  Eight  of  these  patients  died :  one  from  malignant  puerperal  fever, 
which  was  raging  at  the  time ;  another  from  an  inflammatory  attack  ten  days  after  delivery  ; 
two  in  whom  the  placenta  was  strongly  adherent  to  the  cervix  uteri,  giving  much  trouble  in  its 
separation ;  and  tiie  remainder,  apparently  from  the  excessive  loss  of  blood  suffered  previously 
to  delivery  being  effected :  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  child  lay  transversely  was  among 
these  latter. 

*TU8  is  easily  explained  by  the  pressure  which  the  parietes  of  the  gravid  uterus  exert  on 
the  oTum  during  contraction,  and  the  temporary  plug  consequently  created  at  the  open  orifices 
of  the  uterine  vessels. 


Although  of  a  character  to  excite  conBiderable  anxiety^  thia  caae  is  very 
much  inferior  in  danger  to  placental  pTeeGntaiioiis,  either  partial  or  entire. 
The  diagnosiB  from  placental  presentation  is  not  difficult;  it  is  known  by  the 
membranes  being  discernible,  protruding  more  or  less  through  the  os  uteris 
while  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  may  he  discovered  through  them  ;  the 
placenta  being  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger. 

TreatmenL  —  On  thia  subject  there  still  prevails  a  diversity  of  optnton 
among  practical  men,  though  the  great  majority  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  I  myself  pursue, — an  early  rupture  of  the  membranous 
cyst.  This  simple  proceeding  I  have  almost  invariably  found  subdue  the 
discharge,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  even  more  completely  than  when 
the  placenta  was  partinlly  implanted  over  the  uterine  orifice;  and,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  it  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results. 

Before  the  commencement  of  labour,  indeed,  the  general  treatment  already 
recommended  may  be  enjoined ;  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  dia* 
charge  is  arrested  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  anti-hsemorrhagic  system :  but 
when  the  flooding  continues  while  the  os  uteri  is  dilating,  other  means  must 
be  had  recourse  tOj  beyond  those  of  a  mere  palliative  kind ;  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  liquor  amnii;  on  the  one  hand,  and  immediate  delivery  on  the 
other,  have  each,  even  in  the  present  day,  their  advocates.^ 

The  great  advantage  resulting  from  letting  off  the  waters  of  the  ovum 
have  already  been  noticed,  when  partial  placenta-presentations  were  under 
discussion.  The  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  diminished  in  size  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterine  fibres ; — the  open  orifices  are  in  a  degree  plugged  by  the 
parietes  being  brought  into  closer  and  stronger  contact  with  that  portion  of 
the  placental  mass  disunited  from  the  uterine  surface;  and  the  pains  ar€ 

'  Till  wJthiti  the  lust  few  jean,  no  part  of  obstetric  practice  was  founded  on  moTe  TiiieeTt*m 
priTicipk'a  tlian  the  treatment  of  hfcmorrhages  before  delivery ^-^ some  nQtboritiea  admtbg  the 
ease  to  be  left  to  the  ageui^y  of  Nature  ^lone,  others  to  puncture  the  membranos,  and  others 
again  coEitctidiDg  for  immediate  delirerj  m  every  int^tance, — but  all  agi'eein^  that  when  tbe 
bieniorrhage  is  profuse^  and  the  patieiit't)  lit^e  im  placed  in  itnminent  ha£j^r<j,  emptying  the 
QteruB  art)  Ho  Lai  iy  offers  tiie  oulj  chance  of  aafetj^  And  this  di  sere  pan  cj  of  opinion  and  ad- 
vice evidently  arose  from  the  true  nature  of  the  different  en  uses  of  the  diseharge  Dot  being 
well  underetood.  Siuce  the  excellent  treatise  of  Rigby;  however,  bae  beeotne  «o  fjreneriLHj 
known  to  the  profesaion,  not  only  is  the  obscurity  in  which  these  oases  were  shrouded  removed, 
but,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  fixed  and  determmed  prineiple  of  praetica  ia  eatabliahiHl  for 
our  guidance. 

Guillemeau,  the  celebrated  pnpil  of  the  BtjU  more  celebrated  Pard^  followiDg  tbe  fluggefittuna 
of  his  precqitor*  advif^ed  delivery  by  the  feet  i  a  all  casea  of  dangeroaa  hji^morrhage ;  and  this 
method  wris  Almost  universally  adopted  till  the  time  of  Julian  Clement,  ¥rho  insiBted  on  the 
more  simple  plau  of  rupturing  tlie  luembraneu :  and  to  Puzos,  the  pypll  of  Clement^  the  er^it 
is  generally  conceded  of  first  publicly  advocating  thia  practice^  But  ManHceau,  who^e  work 
wiw  written  more  than  half  a  century  before  VmQn  publbbed,  gives  some  cases  where  he 
ruptured  the  membranes  with  great  success*  The  first  in  which  he  adopted  this  novel  prac- 
tice was  on  June  ^^ih.  1BB8,  and  this  is  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  such  a  method  being 
adopted  to  etuy  h Hemorrhage,  The  woman  had  a  full  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregD&ncy, 
»nd  tiooditig  ensued.  He  gives  as  his  reason  for  acting  so,  that  she  had  not  lost  a  large  qiun* 
tity  of  blood,  aod  that  the  os  uteri  was  opening  i  and  he  did  it  /Mi  iht  incrtattd  detachment  of 
tkt  mtmbfQHt^  skiyuld  auffment  tkt  Igh  h^fott  iht  Mrtk  af  the  child.  He  followed  the  aama  pra^s- 
tice  in  his  50th  case,  a»  also  id  his  479th,  where  he  plainly  aays  the  same  principle  should  b« 
acted  on  in  all  similar  emergencies.  Se«  also  case  480,  496,  5S5,  624,  and  683|  for  the  samo 
mode  of  proceeding-.  From  his  52nd  aphori^^m^  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  waa  quite  nirartt 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  rupturing  the  membranes  in  flooding  before  delivery.  StiU,  not- 
urithstanding  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subjectt  as  little  or  dq  die  tine  tion  was  drawn 
betweeu  those  cases  in  which  the  pi  a  cent  a  presented  first,  and  hiemorrhnges  of  a  purely  acci- 
dental nature  I  the  practice  could  not  be  considered  as  based  on  scientifiiC  or  sur«  grou,uda,  until 
Hlgby,  with  th6  most  praise  worthy  leal,  directed  his  obtserrant  mind  to  the  subject. 
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UBiiallj  increased  in  frequency  and  power  by  the  augmented  stimulus  im- 
pressed upon  the  os  uteri.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  utility,  as  well  as  the  propriety,  of  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes in  accidental  haemorrhage  is  denied  by  Hamilton,^  Burns,^  Stewart,^ 
and  some  other  practitioners.  Three  great  objections  have  been  taken  to 
the  practice  :^ — First,  that  gestation  is  necessarily  suspended  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  ovum ;  secondly,  that  the  time  is  uncertain  at 
which  delivery  will  be  perfected  after  the  operation, — during  which  interval 
the  dangerous  symptoms  may  be  much  aggravated ;  and,  thirdly,  that  as 
puncturing  the  membranes  will  not  always  suspend  the  flow  of  blood,  should 
delivery  become  requisite,  its  performance  will  be  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult, in  consequence  of  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  uterine  parietes 
around  the  foetal  body.  To  the  first  objection  the  answer  is  easy  and  con- 
clusive ;  for,  since  we  may  presume  that  labour  has  already  commenced  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  uterine  mouth,  the  process  of  gestation  must  have  been 
arrested  before  the  operation  is  resorted  to.  Even  should  the  term  of  preg- 
nancy be  distant,  —  inasmuch  as  large  losses  of  blood  usually  excite  uterine 
action,  and  we  may  therefore  presume  that  a  premature  expulsion  of  the 
ovum  will  ensue,  —  puncturing  the  membranes  can  but  hasten  the  event;  it 
does  not  originate  the  disposition.  Besides,  should  the  woman's  life  be 
endangered  by  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge,  —  since  the  probability  is 
that  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  uterine  cavity  will  alone  place  her  in  a 
state  of  safety, — the  preservation  of  an  immature  foetus  cannot  be  put  into 
competition  with  the  chance  of  recovery  afforded  her.  The  uncertainty  of 
time  at  which  effective  uterine  action  will  be  established,  has  been  adduced 
as  another  serious  objection ;  and  this  appears  to  me  as  untenable  as  the 
former:  for  in  my  own  practice  I  have  usually  found  the  contractions 
speedily  increased,  both  in  frequency  and  strength,  after  the  measure  has 
been  resorted  to ;  and  the  same  observation  must  be  made  on  a  perusal  of 
the  cases  detailed  by  Bigbv.  The  third  objection,  at  first  sight,  would  seem 
the  most  plausible ;  but  I  have  already  replied  to  it  by  observing,  that  if 
the  uterus  contracts  powerfully  enough  to  refuse  admittance  to  the  hand,  its 
action  will  be  sufficient  to  expel  the  foetus,  or  at  least,  so  to  compress  the 
open  vessels  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  immoderate  flow  of  blood.  But 
if  confirmation  were  required,  I  might  with  confidence  advert  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Rigby,  Merriman,  my  father's  and  my  own,  in  corroboration  of 
the  statements  which  I  have  just  advanced. 

*  This  measare  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Denman,  Baudelocque,  Merriman,  Blun- 
dell,  my  father,  and  many  other  men  of  acknowledged  practical  experience.  Rigby  has 
reported  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  entirely  put  a  stop 
to  the  preTions  discharge, — and  he  states  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  turn  the  child  in  any 
instance  where  this  expedient  was  resorted  to.  Merriman  (Synop.  p.  119)  mentions  that  he 
has  adopted  the  same  means  in  upwards  of  thirty  cases  of  accidental  haemorrhage ;  **  that  as 
yet  he  has  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  plan,  for  in  every  instance  the  discharge 
has  either  entirely  ceased,  or  been  so  much  diminished  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  patient ; 
and  yet  there  were  some  among  these  patients  whose  cases,  from  profuse  hemorrhage,  were 
abundantly  alarming.'*  In  my  own  practice,  out  of  twenty-five  successive  cases  of  this  kind, 
of  very  aggravated  nature,  occurring  within  the  space  of  eleven  years,  in  twenty-three  in- 
stances the  labour  was  terminated  naturally  and  safely  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
SDd  in  two  the  loss  of  blood  had  been  so  profuse,  before  I  saw  the  patients,  as  to  induce  me 
to  deliver  artificially ;  in  both  instances,  with  a  fatal  result. 

*  Pract  Obs.  1840,  p.  831.  *  Princip.  of  Mid.  5th  edit.  p.  818. 

*  On  Uterine  HsBmorrhage,  p.  92,  &c. 

■  See  Dewees,  parag.  1051,  ei  *eq.  He  only  admits  puncturing  the  membranes  to  be  safs 
when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  or  dilatable. 
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For  reasons  before  given,  I. consider  it  my  doty  strongly  to  recommend 
this  practice  in  preference  to  immediate  delivery :  for  my  opinion  is  perfectly 
at  variance  with  Professor  Burns,^  who  asserts  that  experience  has  tsnght  ns 
puncturing  the  membranes  cannot  be  relied  on.  On  the  contrary,  we  may 
affirm  that  experience  taught  Sraellie,^  Denman,'  Rigby,*  Merriman,^  Blmn- 
dell,^  Davis/  Conquest,®  Ingleby,*  and  many  other  eminent  men,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  on  the  continent  also,  that  this  easy  and  gentle  ezpedlient 
could  be  trusted  in  the  great  majority  of  instances ;  and  personal  obsenra- 
tion  has  long  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  of  its  high  value.  Nor  am  I 
more  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Professor  in  his  eulogium  on  the  use  of  the 
plug,'^  in  cases  where  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  precludes  the  possibility  of  im- 
mediate delivery,  although  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dewees,"  Capuron," 
Gardien,"  and  Dug^s ;"  because,  notwithstanding  the  blood  maybe  prevented 
flowing  externally,  it  may  still  collect  in  such  quantities  in  utero  as  to  de- 
stroy life.^^  If  such  be  the  case,  then,  the  tampon  must  prove  a  dangerous 
application,  and  should  not  supersede  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  It  is 
certainly  possible  that  completely  filling  the  vagina  may  be  advantageous  in 
cases  where  the  membranes  are  broken,  where  the  os  uteri  continues  rigid 
and  undilated,  and  where  any  attempt  at  deliverv  must  be  attended  with 
danger  to  its  structure ;  but  such  cases,  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy, 
according  to  my  own  experience,  I  should  look  upon  as  very  rare  indeed. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the  ergot  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  —  unless,  indeed,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  pretematnrally 
rigid :  stimuli  may  be  required  if  the  patient  be  much  depressed ;  but  opium, 
for  the  reasons  more  than  once  adduced,  I  should  avoid.  Friction  and  mod- 
erate pressure  on  the  uterine  tumour,  may  have  the  effect  of  exciting  increased 
action,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  may  be  forwarded  by  the  fingers 
introduced  carefully  within  it  during  a  pain — a  means  recommended  by  many 
practitioners,  but  one  which  I  have  myself  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy. Sometimes  the  hsemorrhagic  symptoms  may  be  more  strongly  marked 
than  can  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  exter- 
nally. Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  that 
flooding  is  going  on  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb  itself,  and  that  the  blood, 
for  some  unascertained  reason,  is  prevented  escaping.  And  this  especially, 
if  with  the  ordinary  indications  of  haemorrhage,  a  constant  cramp-like  pam 
be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  situated,  indeed,  in  some  part  of  the  uterine  tumour, 
and  produced  by  the  distension  consequent  upon  the  internal  accumulation. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  of  concealed 
haemorrhage ;  and  they  have  all  been  attended  with  this  distressing  pain,  or 
feeling  of  tightness,  very  different  in  character  from  tfiat  occasioned  by  ute- 

•  Principles  of  Mid.  6th  edit.  p.  818. 

"Vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  sect.  8;  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 

'  Chap.  XV.  sect  7.  *  On  Uterine  HeBmorrhage,  4th  edit.  p.  81. 

•Synopsis,  p.  118.  "ObBtctricy,  by  Castle,  p.  464. 

'Obstetric  Med.  p.  1053.  •Outlines  of  Mid.  p.  167. 

•On  Uterine  Hji^morrhage,  p   125.  »oOp.  Cit.  p.  302. 

"Parag  010  and  1027.  "  L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  p.  891. 

"Traitd  d'Accoucheniens,  vol  ii.  p.  414.  "Man  d'Obstetr.  deuxi^me  6dit.  p.  280. 

"The  practitioners,  indeed,  whose  names  I  have  quoted  in  the  text,  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence,  while  those  of  our  own  country  (particularly  Hunter,  Denman,  Barlow, 
and  Merriman)  look  upon  the  uterus,  at  the  teruiination  of  pregnancy,  as  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  body  much  larger  than  the  ovum,  and  fear  an  internal  accumulation  of  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  its  distensibility.  Of  this  fact,  indeed,  more  than  one  instance  has  come  within  mj 
9wn  knowledge. 
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fine  action.^  The  case  may  prove  embarrassing,  since  the  cause  is  not  im- 
mediately evident ;  but,  being  discovered,  the  same  means  should  be  taken 
to  stop  the  further  loss,  as  would  be  had  recourse  to  were  the  blood  flowing 
through  the  external  orifice.^ 

Should  the  discharge  continue  to  flow  outwardly  with  profuseness,  or  should 
indications  of  internal  bleeding  be  present,  delivery  must  be  had  recourse  to 
without  delay,  as  offering  the  only  reasonable  chance  of  safety.^ 

Placental  presentation  complicated  with  transverse  position  of  the  foetus^ 
or  small  pelvis. — It  must  be  evident  that  when  the  placenta  is  situated  either 
entirely  or  partially  over  the  os  uteri,  the  child  may  present  with  the  breech 
or  transversely.  (Jnder  an  eiitire  placental  presentation,  such  a  preterna- 
tural position  of  the  foetus  would  not  influence  our  practice  ;  because  delivery 
would  be  required,  not  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  child  lay  in 
utero,  but  because  of  the  unfortunate  misplacement  of  the  placenta  itself; — 
and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  position  would  not  be  detected 
until  the  hand  was  introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity :  under  either  case 
extraction  must  be  made  by  the  feet.  Should  the  placenta,  however,  but 
partiaUy  occupy  the  orifice,  while  the  breech  is  at  the  brim,  the  membranes 
may  be  ruptured  and  time  allowed  for  its  descent,  provided  the  flooding  be 
restrained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  lie  across  the  pelvic  brim, 
it  would  be  better  to  undertake  the  delivery  at  once  —  to  treat  the  case,  in- 
deed, as  a  transverse  presentation  —  proceeding  with  extraction  as  slowly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  infant. 

A  placental  presentation  may  also  be  complicated  with  a  distorted  pelvis ; 
so  that,  though  we  may  have  turned  the  foetus  and  brought  down  the  breech 
and  body,  we  may  be  unable  to  extract  the  head.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  cranium  must  be  perforated  in  the  manner  before  explained.*  This  is  a 
complication  which  seldom  occurs,  but  it  has  happened  to  me  to  meet  with 
three  such  cases,  and  very  embarrassing  I  found  them.  Much  time  must  be 
occupied  in  the  delivery,  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  during  it  the  hoBmor- 
rhage  would  be  profuse:  such,  however,  fortunately,  was  not  the  case  in 
either  of  the  instances  I  attended.  In  all,  the  head  was  perforated  behind 
the  ear ;  and  the  delivery  was  accomplished  with  less  constitutional  distress 
than  I  expected. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  in  floodings  before  delivery,  consists  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  placenta  presents  over  the  os  uteri ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  orifice 
be  wholly  or  partially  occupied  by  it.  If  it  be  found  entirely  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  we  must  turn  the  child  as  soon  as  that  organ  is  dilated 
to  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  or  even  before,  should  it  be  sufficiently  relaxed 
and  the  flooding  continue  to  a  violent  degree ;  if  partially,  we  may  rupture 
membranes — provided  the  head  present — ^and  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
deliver  by  turning,  expecting  that  probably  the  discharge,  although  it  may 
abate,  will  not  quite  cease.  If  no  part  of  the  placenta  be  discoverable  by 
the  finger,  we  may  rupture  the  membranes  as  early  as  possible,  and  hope  by 

■See  a  OMe  in  point  in  the  Medical  Institute,  Feb.  16th»  1861,  bj  Dr.  Barker,  of  Bedford. 
Also  my  father's  remarks,  Pract.  Observ.  2nd  edit  p.  2G8.     Part  ii.  p.  117  of  the  first 

*  I  haye  not  found  so  much  relief  from  the  exhibition  of  opiates  in  these  cases,  as  is  usually 
experienced  in  pain  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

*  On  the  subject  of  hemorrhage  before  delivery,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  student  to 
peruse  with  attention  Rigby*s  Essay,  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  much  more  recent 
treatise  by  Ingleby,  on  uterine  haemorrhage ;  which  latter  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  productions  of  the  day  in  our  department  of  medicine ;  and  with  most  of  th« 
obserrations  contained  in  which  I  perfectly  coincide. 

•Page  887. 
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this  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  haemorrhage ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  prepared  to  turn,  in  case  our  expectations  are  disappointed.  We  maj 
exhibit  the  ergot  of  rye  in  most  cases ;  give  stimuli  if  they  be  required  ;  and 
should  the  os  uteri  be  rigid  and  undilated  under  an  entire  placental  presen- 
tation, or  under  a  partial  case,  after  the  membranes  are  broken,  we  may 
perhaps  venture  to  plug  the  vagina ;  but  if  we  do  this,  we  must  keep  a  cloaa 
watch  on  our  patient,  lest  internal  flooding  should  still  be  going  on.^ 

H^MOKRHAQB  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE   RUPTURE  OF   THE  MEMBRANES.  —  A 

large  loss  of  blood  seldom  occurs  after  the  membranes  have  broken  before 
the  birth  of  the  head,  unless  there  have  been  haemorrhage  previously ;  but  if 
a  discharge  should  appear  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  our  interference, 
delivery  must  be  resorted  to  —  by  turning,  if  the  head  be  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  not  thoroughly  dilated — by  the  long  forceps,  if 
the  head  have  entered  the  pelvis  too  low  to  allow  of  our  raising  it  for  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  but  not  low  enough  to  enable  us  to 
feel  an  ear  —  and  by  the  short  forceps,  or  the  vectis,  if  one  or  both  ears  be 
distinctly  within  reach  of  the  finger.  One  or  other  of  these  methods  will 
generally  be  found  adequate  to  the  end;  but  should  there  exist  a  small 
pelvis,  tumours,  or  preternatural  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  we  may  be  obliged 
to  perforate  the  head.  ; 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  head  is  bom,  a  considerable  time 
elapses  before  the  uterus  again  acts  to  expel  the  shoulders  and  body ;  and 
during  this  interval,  floooding  may  come  on.  In  such  a  case,  we  may  endea- 
vour to  stimulate  the  organ  to  increased  energy  by  pressure  and  friction,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  ergot ;  and  we  may  expedite  the  delivery  by  gentle  and 
careful  traction,  in  the  hope  that  the  uterus  will,  as  it  were,  follow  the  body 
of  the  child  during  its  extraction,  separate  and  throw  off  the  placenta,  and 
eventually  close  its  cavity  and  seal  its  vessels. 

HiEMORRUAGE  AFTER  THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  CHILD.  —  Haemorrhage  under 
labour  by  far  the  most  frequently  occurs  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta;  and  the  flow  is  often  most 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  profuse.  At  the  very  time,  probably,  when  the 
husband  and  friends  are  congratulating  themselves  on  what  they  consider  the 
fortunate  termination  of  the  case,  and  when  the  medical  attendant  is  joining 
in  those  congratulations,  danger  is  insidiously  hovering  around,  and  death  is 
sometimes  rapidly,  though  secretly,  approaching. 

Flooding  after  the  child's  birth  is  dependent  on  the  same  general  causes 
as  before  its  expulsion ;  namely,  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  more  or  less, 
from  its  uterine  attachment,  at  a  time  when  the  womb,  still  containing  the 
placenta,  is  unable  to  close  its  cavity  so  as  to  contract  its  vessels.  We  know 
that,  unless  the  uterine  cavity  be  empty,  its  perfect  contraction  is  prevented, 
and  consequently  the  complete  closure  of  the  vessels  is  impeded ;  and  that  so 
long  there  is  a  great  probability,  nay,  almost  a  certainty,  of  haemorrhage 
occurring.  If,  then,  the  placenta  be  partially  or  wholly  retained  in  the 
uterus,  and  a  portion  of  it  be  separated  from  its  attachment,  the  vessels 
must  continue  open,  and  the  woman  must  therefore  sustain  more  or  less 
discharge. 

'  Peu  (Pratique  dcs  Accouchemens,  1G94,  p.  454),  La  Motte  (Obs.  240),  Levret  (Accouche* 
mens  Laborieux,  1770,  p.  205),  and  Baudelocque  (parag.  1084,  trans.),  cite  instances  in  which 
it  was  supposed  that  a  rupture  of  the  umbilical  curd  produced  basmorrhage  after  the  mem- 
branes had  broken ;  but  in  this  case  we  should  not  expect  the  flow  to  be  profuse,  and  as  the 
blood  lost  would  be  etirely  foetal,  no  eflfect  would  be  produced  on  the  mother's  system.  This 
is  a  very  rare  complication  of  labour ;  and  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  its  occurreuoe  ought 
aot  to  influence  our  practice  one  way  or  other. 
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There  is  alway8,.a8  I  before  mentioned,'  a  certain  amount  of  blood  lost 
Qpon  the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  its  protrusion ;  usually  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  ounces ;  and  this  seems  to  consist  of  little  more  than  that  quantity 
which  was  contained  within  the  uterine  vessels,  and  which  is  squeezed  out 
mechanically,  through  their  open  orifices,  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres ;  so  that  scarcely  any  is  lost  to  the  system  generally.  But  when  the 
discharge  is  copious,  all  the  vessels  of  the  body  are  proportionably  emptied ; 
and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
instantaneous  depression  which  sometimes  follows. 

It  has  been  advised,^  that  immediately  after  the  child  is  separated,  and 
transferred  to  the  care  of  an  attendant,  the  right  hand,  carried  between  the 
thighs  of  the  patient,  should  be  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  uterus,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  contraction  it  has  taken  on 
itself,  and  whether  or  not  the  placenta  has  passed  from  its  cavity ;  and  I 
have  mentioned  that  there  are  five  conditions,  in  which  it  may  be  found, 
differing  essentially  one  from  the  other,  and  each  indicating  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  security. 

After  having  made  this  external  examination,  I  have  also  directed  that 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  to  examine 
for  the  placenta,  before  the  bed-side  of  the  patient  is  left.  I  have  stated 
that  we  may  feel  tolerably  well  persuaded  the  placenta  is  in  the  uterine 
cavity,  if  that  organ  be  found  large  externally,  but  that  we  become  positively 
certain,  if,  on  running  the  finger  along  the  funis  umbilicalis  up  to  the  pelvic 
brim,  we  cannot  detect  the  mass ;  because,  if  it  were  lodging  in  the  vagina, 
it  would  be  within  our  easy  reach. 

The  reader  will  find  at  page  160  a  caution  against  any  attempt  to  remove 
the  placenta  from  the  cavity  of  the  utermhj  traction  at  the  funis  umbilicalis. 
Such  an  attempt  I  look  upon  as  dangerous,  and  therefore  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated, unless  the  insertion  of  the  cord  be  most  easily  discoverable,  and  unless 
the  principal  bulk  of  the  mass  can  be  perfectly  surrounded  by  the  finger, 
introduced  as  in  a  common  examination. 

With  these  cautions  in  our  mind,  then,  presuming  the  patient  free  from 
flooding,  we  are  to  wait  a  certain  length  of  time  for  the  expulsion  of  the 

[>lacenta  from  the  uterine  cavity:  but  that  time  must  necessarily  have  a 
imit.^ 

•Page  140.  -Page  168. 

*  The  management  of  the  placenta  has  at  different  ages  been  conducted  on  the  most  diametri- 
caUy  opposite  principles.  From  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  (Liber  de  Superfoet  cap.  iii.)  we 
gather  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  use  any  means  but  the  most  gentle  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  it ;  but  Celsus  (lib.  vii.  cap.  29)  plainly  counsels  us  to  introduce  the  right  hand 
into  the  uterus,  and  remove  the  secundines,  quotie*  in/aru  proiractut  est.  Since,  however,  the 
chapter  in  which  these  words  occur  is  dedicated  to  the  method  to  be  employed  for  delivering 
a  dead  child,  and  since  they  immediately  follow  his  instructions  to  that  effect,  we  may  natu- 
rally conclude  that  this  interference  was  only  recommended  after  a  forced  delivery  had  beeu 
resorted  to,  and  not  in  common  natural  cases ;  and  the  word  protractut  seems  to  favour  such 
an  opinion.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  Celsus  counselled  this  hasty  removal  of  the 
placenta  upon  all  occasions ;  and  Denman  (chap.  xv.  see.  8)  has  evidently  adopted  this  view; 
but  I  cannot  think  it  is  justified  by  the  expression  employed.  iEtius  (Tetrab.  iv.  sermo  iv., 
cap.  24),  who  borrows  this  part  of  bis  work  also  from  Philumenus,  recommends  that  the  pla- 
centa, when  retained,  should  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  left  hand ;  and  that  if  the 
08  uteri  be  shut,  and  the  operation  consequently  rendered  difBcult,  relaxing  means  should  be 
Qaed ;  that  the  endeavours,  however,  should  only  be  persisted  in  for  the  first  and  second  day, 
and  if  unsuccessful,  that  the  woman  must  no  longer  be  fatigued ;  for,  in  a  few  days,  the  mass 
will  putrefy,  and  come  away  in  a  dissolved  state.  Par6  (lib  xxiv.  cap.  17)  recommended  the 
removal  of  the  placenta  immediately  the  child  was  born ;  but  at  the  same  time  cautioned  his 
readers  that  it  was  to  be  done  in  the  gentlest  and  softest  manner — first,  by  pulling  at  the  funis ; 
and  if  that  did  not  succeed,  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  utenui.    Park's  advict 
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It  appears  to  me  tbat  in  the  present  day  we  are  in  the  habit  of  foDowiBg 
the  most  rational  and  judicious  practice,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  Ae 
placenta,  which  has  ever  been  adopted.  With  the  fata]  consequences  atteid- 
ant  on  profuse  floodings  always  before  our  mind,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
move the  placenta  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  nteros,  as  looa 
as  a  discharge  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  patient's  life  into  tb 
least  peril :  and  we  think  ourselves  warranted  also  in  abstraeting  it  by  tb 
same  means,  provided  it  is  not  expelled  within  a  limited  period.  The  tiae^ 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  wait  before  proceeding  to  withdraw  it,  beeomei  a 
matter  for  cur  consideration  of  deep  interest ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinkiiiff 
that  four  hours,  as  advised  by  Hunter  and  Denman,'  will  in  genend  be  food 
too  long.  In  my  own  practice,  should  there  be  no  hsemorrhage,  I  am  geob- 
rally  in  the  habit  of  delaying  operating  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  half  iftv 
the  "child's  birth ;  and  I  consider  it  most  probable,  provided  the  plaeentiii 
not  expelled  into  the  vaginal  cavity  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  uA 
there  is  not  more  than  the  usual  discharge,  that  it  will  almost  alwiji  h 
found  extensively  adherent  to  the  uterine  structure ;  for  if  morbid  adhesioa 
does  not  exist,  we  may  expect  that  the  mass  i^ill  be  separated,  and  hKom- 
rhage  will  necessarily  result.     8hould  this  prove  the  case,  then,  it  is  most 

was  but  partiall V  followed ;  the  practice  inculcated  was  implicitlj  adhered  to  for  m/uj  jmn, 
while  the  excellent  cautions  by  which  it  was  enveloped  were  entirely  forgotten;  and  hcaeilli 
most  disastrous  effecU)  resulted.  The  hand  was  mdely  thrust  into  the  uterus  on  all  oeowMb 
and  the  placenta  as  rudely  torn  away.  Nor  did  this  mischierous  custom  reeoTe  a  ^ick  k 
England  till  Dr.  Hunter  determined  to  oppose  it  with  all  his  authority ;  for  llio  inirtaati— *— 
withdrawal  of  the  placenta  was  taught  by  Chapman,  in  17^,  and  sanctioned  1^  Miiiiinto 
in  173^.^  in  the  practice  at  the  lying-in  ward  of  St.  James's  Infirmary,  which  was  thiirti 
attempt  at  the  establishment  of  an  hospital  for  parturient  women  in  this  metropolis  h 
Smellie,  also,  we  find  the  same  system  prerailing,  though  in  some  degree  modified.  Ht4b«a 
us  to  let  the  woman  rest  a  little  after  the  fatigues  of  the  birth,  unless  there  be  daa|sr  d 
ha^morrha^.  **  that  the  uterus  may,  in  contracting,  have  time  to  squeeze  and  acparMcAt 
placenta  fnmi  its  inner  surfnce  :'*  then  turning  the  funis  round  two  fingers,  or  wrapping  it  it  i 
cloth,  to  pull  gently  from  side  to  side,  desiring  the  woman  to  assist  our  endearours  **byftin^ 
ing  as  if  she  were  at  stool,  blowing  forcibly  into  her  hand,  or  provoking  herself  to  reick,  ^ 
tlirustiiig  her  lin>:er  into  her  throat."  If  by  these  methods  the  placenta  cannot  be  broafi^ 
aw;iy,  to  intnvluoo  the  hand  and  deliver  it  (chap.  ii.  sect.  5). 

Some  years  before  Hunter  commenced  practice,  Kuysch,  whose  name  is  justly  icadtn' 
famous  as  an  anatomist,  particularly  by  his  employment  of  wax  injections  to  aid  in'diasscti** 
had  been  appointed  President  of  the  Obstetric  College  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  empoweivdbj 
the  magistrates  to  regulate  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  that  city.     Numerous  cases  ha*^ 
come  within  his  knowledge,  illustrating  the  fatal  efll'ects  consequent  on  the  barbar«>us  castt* 
of  that  age,  he  wrote  with  much  force  and  ingenuity  against  it,  forbidding  the  extractioA  ^ 
the  placenta  in  any  case ;  and  from  his  spirite«}  opposition  we  may  date  the  commencemcs^^ 
the  present  improved  practice.     Ruysch  certainly  trusted  in  much  too  great  a  degree  to  ^ 
un:iided  efforts  of  Nature,  and  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  custom  he  deprec*** 
(.\dvers.  .Anat.  I>ecns.  *J.  sect,  x.)     Much  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  SUC^C* 
of  his  language,  and  his  universal  reliance  on  Nature's  powers,  since  his  arguments   ^^ 
inteniled  to  uproot  a  most  ]iernicious  and  dangerous  practice ;  and  they  must  be  rega^  ^^* 
therefore,  as  those  of  a  partial  advocate.     Hunter,  induced  by  the  same  feelings,  and  h^^J 
witnessed  the  same  kind  of  calamities,  adopted  the  system  Kuysch  was  so  powerfully  ^^^ 
eating:  and  we  are  told  by  Denman  (loco  proximfe  citato),  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  'Hj^^^^ 
himself,  that  after  much  thought  and  hesitation,  his  colleague  in  the  obstetric  departmc^-*   j 
the  MiiiJl*-sex  Hospital.  Dr.  Sandys,  and  himself,  agreed  to  leave  the  placenta  to  be  expi^^ 
entirely  by  nature,  without  attempting  to  render  any  assi«itance  whatever.    In  the  first  inst^** 
iu  which  this  fijerimmt  was  trieii,  twenty-four  hours  elapr-ed  hef>fre  the  placenta  passe^i  :     ^ 
ai>  no  ill  c«>n«'eniienfes  followeii,  the  trials  were  repeated :  and  it  -oon  became  the  general  r^* 
in  that  e'^tuMishment  to  leave  the  expu'sion  ot  the  niasf-  to  Nature's  una».^isted  powers.      Ti* 
occurrence,  however,  of  some  fatal  oa'ses.  in-luce*!  I»r.  Hunter  to  modify  his  treatment;  aixi:! 
is  well  known  that  before  his  death,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  removinp  the  placenta  by  the  iua-l 
if  floodini:  siiiperveneil :  and  1  believe  he  al>o  reconimended  its  withdrawal  at  the  expiratiotcf 
four  hours  from  the  child's  birth,  if  it  had  not  previuu^ly  passed,  although  there  might  t<  M 
bwmorrhasie. 

'  Intro  luctiou  to  Midwifery,  chap.  xv.  sect.  0. 
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likely  that  every  hoar's  delay  will  increase  the  strenc^th  of  the  uterine  con- 
tractions around  the  placental  body,  and  consequently  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  will  beset  us  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  it. 

Still,  however,  under  these  circumstances  time  must  not  entirely  guide  us, 
nor  its  lapse  be  our  only  indication  for  the  removal.  The  state  of  the  ute- 
rine contractions  must  not  be  overlooked.  Should  the  womb  be  acting  power- 
fully and  vigorously,  I  should  be  induced  to  extract  the  placenta  earlier  than 
the  specifiea  period,  under  the  belief  that  adhesion  had  taken  place,  or  that 
irregular  contraction  in  the  uterine  fibres  was  the  cause  of  its  being  retained, 
and  that  nature  would  not  be  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
unaided:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  uterus  remained  inactive  and  slug- 

Sish,  I  might  be  inclined  to  delay  longer,  provided  there  was  no  alarming 
ischarge,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little 
more  time,  resume  its  expulsive  action,  and  that  the  case  would  be  terminated 
without  manual  assistance :  particularly  if  the  contractions  during  the  birth 
of  the  child  had  been  feeble,  or  the  labour  lingering.  I  feel  convinced  that 
in  the  majority  of  those  instances  where  the  placenta  has  been  naturally 
expelled  after  a  retention  of  many  hours,  it  has  been  lodging  the  principal 
part  of  the  time  in  the  vagina,  totally  excluded  from  the  uterine  cavity ;  and 
this  I  think  very  likely  to  have  happened  in  the  case  related  to  have  occurred 
under  Dr.  Hunter's  superintendence,  because  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
conducted  was  that  of  perfect  non-interference. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  placenta  never  passed  from  the  uterus 
at  all ;  it  having  been  supposed  that  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  action  of  the  uterine  vessels ; — and  soine  physiologists 
are  strong  advocates  for  ascribing  to  the  uterus  the  power  of  absorbing  por- 
tions of  placenta,  when  left  after  the  child's  birth.^  Knowing  the  astonish- 
ing resources  which  Nature  possesses,  and  the  wonderful  contrivances  she 
adopts  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  state,  we  should 
scarcely  have  the  temerity  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
even  were  it  not  contended  for  by  respectable  authority ;  but  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  expect  that  the  placental  mass,  or  any  great  proportion  of  it, 
would  be  removed  by  such  means ;  and  we  should  be  acting  most  unwisely 
if  we  were  induced  by  that  hope  to  leave  it  in  the  uterus,  without  making 
efforts  to  extract  it.^ 

■  Naegel^  entertains  this  opinion :  (see  a  communication  by  Merriman  in  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii. 
p.  189,  of  part  of  a  paper  furnished  by  Naegeld  to  Dr.  Von  Frorirep's  periodical,  **  Notizen 
au8  dem  Gebiethe  der  Natur  and  Heilkunde,"  where  four  instances  of  permanent  retention  of 
the  whole  placenta,  and  one  of  a  part,  are  recorded).  So  does  Professor  Salomon  of  Leyden ; 
(see  Rigby's  Mid.  Reports,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  ziy.  p.  834).  Two  instances  are  there  mentioned, 
in  which  no  part  of  the  placenta  at  full  time  ever  passed  away.  One  related  by  the  late  Dr. 
Young  of  Edinburgh,  the  other  by  Professor  Salomon.  Dr.  Rigby  follows  Naegel^  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  of  that  distinguished  physician's  views.  Velpeaa  cites  three  coses  which  he  had 
Men,  where,  after  abortion,  the  placenta  did  not  come  away ;  he  thinks  these  were  absorbed, 
and  seems  inclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  same  process  taking  place  after  delivery 
atfdll  time.  (Traits  des  Acconch.  Art.  Resorption  da  D^livre.)  To  this  work  I  would  refet 
the  reader  for  a  notice  of  the  chief  number  of  well-attested  cases  of  this  description  on  record. 
Ingleby  (on  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  p.  206)  coincides  in  the  possibility  of  absorption ;  but  sup- 
poses that  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves,  and  not  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  are  the  agents  of 
Its  removak  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr.  Rumsey,  in  an  inaugural  thesis,  published  in 
1887,  combats  the  idea  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  a  disrupted  placenta  ever  being  absorbed : 
lie  thinks  that  when  not  expelled  entire,  or  broken  down  by  putrefaction,  the  parts  left  behind 
beoome  organized  and  amalgamated  with  the  structure  of  the  womb  itself. 

*  In  the  year  1829  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  young  woman,  on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery 
of  a  first  child,  in  consequence  of  the  placenta  being  still  retained  in  utero.  I  learned  ftrom 
the  gentleman  who  had  attended  the  case,  that  the  labour  had  been  lingering;  that  the  child 
at  fall  time  was  bom  dead ;  that  the  fanis  had  broken  from  the  placenta  soon  after  the  birth* 
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Retention  of  the  placenta. — The  placenta  may  be  nndnly  retained  in 
utero  by  three  diflferent  causes,  each  acting  separately,  or  two  in  concert. 
They  are,  fivBt^  atony  of  the  ntems ;  %eeondly^  spasmodic  or  irresular  con- 
traction of  the  uterine  fibres;  and  thirdly^  morbid  adhesion  having  taken 
place  between  the  placental  and  the  uterine  surfaces.^ 

Retention  from  atony  of  the  uteru$. — It  is  generally  observed,  that  when 
a  want  of  due  and  sufficient  energy  on  the  part  of  the  uterus  prevents  the 
proper  contraction  of  its  fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  placenta, 
the  occurrence  takes  place  in  cases  where  the  woman  has  had  a  numbw  of 
children — where  the  uterus  has  been  acting  feebly  during  the  previous  stages 
of  the  labour — where  a  long  interval  has  occurred  between  the  expulsion  of 
the  head  and  the  passage  of  the  shoulders :  after  lingering  labours  also ;  and 
in  cases  where  the  patient  has  been  delivered  by  instrumental  aid,  in  which 
the  uterus  has  become  worn  out,  and  the  powers  of  life  are  much  depressed. 
It  is  equally  likely  to  happen  if,  when  the  head  is  expelled,  the  attendant 
has  suddenly,  forcibly,  and  improperly,  extracted  the  foetal  body  from  the 
uterine  cavity ;  after  which  reprehensible  interference  the  womb  is  left  in  a 
flabby,  relaxed,  and  torpid  state,  disinclined  to  continue  its  active  contractile 
efforts  for  the  expulsion  of  the  placental  mass. 

We  may  know  that  the  placenta  is  in  utero  by  observing,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hand  externally,  that  the  organ  is  larger  than  it  should  oe  if 
emptied ;  and  by  feeling  that  no  part  of  the  placenta,  or  only  a  small  portion 
of  it,  is  protruded  into  the  vagina.  But  do  we  know  why  it  is  retained  in 
the  uterus  ? — Can  we  tell  which  of  the  three  causes  I  have  mentioned  is  in 
operation  ? — We  cannot  discriminate  positively^  except  under  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  into  the  cavity  itself;  but  our  suspicions  as  to  the  true  cause 
may  be  strong,  and  probably  correct.  We  may  presume  that  atony  is  the 
cause,  if  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  uterus  remains  soft,  large,  and 
flabby ;  if  there  be  no  after-pains ;  if,  when  we  take  hold  of  the  funis — and 
this  is  a  good  indication — we  find  that  the  vein  is  not  full,  that  it  is  quite 
flaccid ;  because,  if  the  placental  mass  be  squeezed  by  the  uterus  contracting 
upon  it,  the  blood  will  be  forced  down  from  the  placenta  into  the  cord,  under 
which  action  the  arteries  and  vein  become  turgid  and  distended :  and  we 
may  frequently  observe  it  twist  in  a  trifling  degree,  or  writhe  spontaneously, 
somewhat  like  an  eel,  as  often  as  a  fresh  contraction  occurs  in  the  uterine 
parietes.  This  twisting  is  produced  by  the  blood  passing  gradually  down- 
wards along  the  vessels,  which  are  seldom  straight,  but  almost  invariably 
follow  a  spiral  course,  and  being  prevented  escaping  by  the  ligature  binding 
their  cut  extremities. 

Where  the  placenta  is  retained  by  atony  of  the  uterine  fibres,  the  blood 

ami  thnt  the  mass  had  never  come  away :  but  that  there  had  been  no  hiemorrhag^.  I  foand 
the  uterus  painful,  and  considerably  larger  than  it  should  hare  been,  had  the  caTity  been 
empty ;  the  dischargo  from  the  vagina  was  scanty,  and  slightly  putrid.  The  08  uteri  was 
aliiutst  closed,  ami  I  could  feel  no  part  of  the  placenta.  She  was  suffering  under  a  slight  de- 
cree of  fever ;  but  there  were  no  urgent  symptoms  of  immediate  danger.  Two  days  afterwards 
she  appeareil  much  in  the  same  state.  My  friend  watched  her  narrowly  for  more  than  a  mouth, 
during  which  time  a  j)ortiou  of  placenta,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  expelled.  She  recovereil 
her  health  perfectly,  and  returned  to  her  friends,  whom  she  had  been  oblige«l  by  circumstances 
to  leave,  in  about  six  weeks.  I  am  informed  that  nutliing  more  passed  of  a  solid  character; 
but  whether  she  ever  menstruated  after,  I  do  not  know.  1  shall  not  enter  into  any  speculations 
on  the  case,  as  to  whether  absorption  may  have  taken  place,  or  what  change  may  have  occurred 
in  the  placenta  itself;  but  I  place  every  reliance  on  the  statement,  that  so  long,  at  any  rate, 
as  she  remained  under  my  friend's  immediate  superintendence,  the  placentiil  mass  did  nut 
escape  fn»m  the  vajrina. 

'  Adhesion  may  exist  in  combination  with  atony,  and  also  with  spasmodic  contraction. 
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10,  generally  speaking,  poured  out  in  a  copious  stream,  provided  any  portion 
of  the  organ  be  separated  from  its  previous  attachment ;  because  tne  uterus 
being  uncontracted,  its  vessels  continue  large :  and  their  open  orifices  are  not 
plugged  in  the  least  degree,  as  occurs  when  the  womb  has  contracted  itself 
strongly  around  the  mass  which  it  holds  within  its  cavity. 

Treatment — What  method,  then,  shall  we  adopt  under  this  state  ? — Are 
we  to  remove  the  pla<;enta  immediately  haemorrhage  shows  itself,  by  intro- 
ducing the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb ;  or  can  we  stimulate  the  organ 
to  contraction,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  throw  off  the  mass  without  the  necessity 
of  so  harsh  a  proceeding? — By  pressure,  friction,  and  the  application  of  cold, 
we  may  often  excite  such  efficient  action  that  the  placenta  will  gradually 
descend  into  the  vagina,  and  the  introduction  of  the  hand  be  rendered  un- 
necessary. But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  these  means  ought  not 
to  be  trusted  to  exclusively  and  entirely,  under  a  continuance  of  copious  dis- 
charge ;  and  that  most  frequently  the  manual  removal  of  the  placenta  from 
the  uterine  cavity  itself,  will  alone  check  the  flow,  and  place  the  patient  in  a 
Btate  of  safety.  ^ 

If,  under  a  retention  of  the  placenta  from  atony  of  the  uterine  structure, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  sanguineous  appearance,  and- no  disposition  to  faint- 
ness  supervene,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
any  artificial  means  being  used  to  solicit  the  renewal  of  uterine  action.  On 
the  expiration  of  such  a  period,  pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  uterus  by  the 
band  placed  externally ;  or  gentle  friction  may  be  made  over  the  hypogas- 
tric region.  Should  an  unusual  discharge  of  blood  now  take  place,  cloths 
dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and  water  may  be  suddenly  laid  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  vulva,  and  the  pressure  and  friction  persevered  in ; 
and  should  the  discharge  continue  to  an  alarming  extent,  or  increase  to  a 
profuse  haemorrhage,  the  removal  of  the  placenta  must  at  once  be  under- 
taken. All  other  considerations  must  give  way  to  procuring  an  emptied  and 
contracted  state  of  uterus ;  and  that  can  only  with  certainty  be  accomplished 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  placenta.  Many  a  woman  has  &llen  a  victim  to 
the  timidity  of  her  attendant ;  many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  trial  of 
trifling  means,  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the  grand  end  pro- 
posed— the  evacuation  of  the  uterine  cavity,  the  contraction  of  its  parietes, 
and  the  perfect  closure  of  its  vessels.  I  should  have  but  little  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  cold  water  injected  into  the  uterus,  while  the  placenta  was  retained 
within  the  cavity,  although  strongly  recommended  by  Gooch.*  It  may  be 
useful  in  floodings,  after  the  placenta  is  expelled,  but  even  then  it  can  by  no 
means  generally  be  resorted  to,  because  the  necessary  implements  may  not 
be  at  hand.  And  I  should  have  still  less  faith  in  emptying  the  umbilical 
vessels  of  their  blood,  with  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  placenta, 
as  suggested  by  some  physicians  f  or  in  injecting  the  umbilical  vein  with  cold 
water,^  diluted  vinegar,*  or  brandy,*  or  any  kind  of  astringents,  as  practised 
by  others :  the  great  objections  to  all  these  measures  being,  that  while  we 
are  employing  them,  the  blood  may  be  gushing  from  the  uterus,  and  the 
patient  may  be  dying;  that  we  are  uncertain  whether  morbid  adhesion  may 
not  exist  at  the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with  deficient  energy  in  the  uterine 
fibres,  which  may  eventually  require  manual  separation ;  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  is  the  strongest  provocative  to  uterine  action  of  any 

*  Compendium  by  Skinner,  p.  172.  »See  page  166. 
"Taroni;  Rev.  Med.,  Sept.  1827. 

*  Mojon ;  NueTo  Mezzo  di  Estraere  la  Placenta,  &g.,  1826. 
'Hoffman;  Ann.  Univers.  Juin,  1827. 
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means  we  can  resort  to.  The  same  objections  apply  to  throwing  pargativo 
clysters  into  the  rectum,  as  noticed  by  Blundell  ;*  as  well  as  to  the  nae  of 
the  ergot,  which,  although  it  have  the  power  of  exciting  contraction  in  the 
uterine  fibres,  requires  some  time  for  the  establishment  of  its  action ;  and,  if 
the  placenta  were  at  all  firmly  adherent,  it  must  fail  in  causing  the  expulsion 
of  the  mass  even  were  its  administration  to  be  followed  by  powerful  pains. 

When  the  necessity,  then,  for  the  removal  of  the  placenta  is  apparent,  and 
we  dare  no  longer  trust  to  more  mild  and  less  powerful  agents,  the  operation 
must  be  undertaken  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  patient  lying  on  her  left  side,  rather  across  the  bed,  with  her  nates 
brought  conveniently  near  the  edge,  we  must  take  off  our  coat — as  in  all 
cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus  ;— 
denude  the  left  arm  and  jgrease  it  ;^  then  kneeling  down  by  the  bedside,  we 
bring  the  fingers  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  twist  tne  funis  umbilicalis  two  or 
three  times  round  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  to  give  us  a 
guide  to  the  placenta,  and  quietly  insinuate  the  left  into  the  uterus.  There 
is  little  or  no  difiiculty  in  passing  it  through  the  external  parts,  vagina  and 
OS  uteri,  if  the  operation  be  undertaken  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  child's 
birth;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  introducing  it  fully  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  because  the  parietes  are  then  in  a  flaccid  condition,  and  the  cavity 
itself  is  both  considerably  distended,  and  readily  dilatable. 

The  removal  of  a  placenta  from  the  uterus,  indeed,  retained  by  simple 
inertia,  is  one  of  the  easiest  operations  in  surgery ;  but  the  condition  requiring 
its  adoption  is  of  a  highly  dangerous  character ;  and  the  danger  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  the  organ  admits  the  hand.  The  dangor, 
then,  is  not  that  we  should  bruise  or  lacerate  its  structure,  or  dispose  it  to 
inflammatory  disease,  but  that  we  should  leave  it  in  an  uncontracted  state 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  placenta,  and  consequently  subject  the  woman  to 
a  continuance  of  the  haBmorrhage.  It  certamly  far  more  frequently  happens, 
that  the  stimulus  of  the  hand  causes  the  uterus  to  act,  and  that,  in  contract- 
ing, it  expels  the  hand  and  placenta  together ;  and  this  is  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence ; — it  is  to  be  hailed  as  the  best  proof  of  safety. 

Whenever  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  manual  extraction,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  we  cannot  tell  in 
what  situation  we  may  find  the  placenta ;  it  may  be  entirely  thrown  off  from 
the  uterine  surface,  and  lying  loose  in  the  cavity ;  or  it  may  be  partly  separ 
rated,  and  partly  attached ;  or  it  may  be  partially,  or  through  its  whole 
extent,  morbidly  adherent.  For  these  reasons  we  must  not  always  calculate 
on  meeting  with  so  easy  a  case  as  I  have  just  described ;  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  introduce  the  hand  and  draw  out  the  pla- 
centa. If  we  act  in  this  way,  we  may  find  the  case  much  more  difficult  than 
we  expected;  we  may  lose  our  presence  of  mind;  we  may  withdraw  our 
hand  in  doubt  and  disappointment,  cause  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  flood- 
ing, and  increase  the  previous  peril.  Let  us,  then,  before  operating,  make 
up  our  mind  to  have  to  encounter  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  cases  of  retained 

» Obstctricy,  by  Castle,  p.  616. 

*  Hamilton  (Pract.  Obs.  p.  171)  strongly  recommends  the  right  hand  to  be  used  for  the 
removal  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus :  as  do  other  practitioners.  My  reasons  for  employ- 
ing the  left  will  be  found  at  page  349.  I  would  recommend  in  all  cases  of  operation,  whether 
instrumental  or  manual,  that  the  patient's  person  should  be  placed  acro89  the  bed;  the  shoulders, 
and  consequently  the  head  being  bent  rather  forwards,  so  that  a  somewhat  acute  angle  may 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  thighs  with  the  pelvis ;  if  this  posture  be  chosen,  the  left 
band  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  the  right,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  either 
'nto  the  uterine  cavity. 
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plaoenta  which  can  possibly  occur ;  and  should  we  find  it  more  easily  managed 
than  we  anticipated,  our  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  on  the  right  side. 

I  will  suppose  that  it  is  partly  attached,  but  not  morbidly  adherent.  We 
pass  the  left  hand  gently  into  the  uterus,  guided  by  the  funis ;  and  on  its 
introduction  place  the  right  hand  between  the  woman's  thighs  on  the  abdo- 
men, to  steady  the  uterine  tumour  externally ;  for  that  organ  being  so  much 
smaller  than  it  was  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
do  not  support  it,  but  it  rolls  about  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  its  unsteadi- 
ness greatly  impedes  our  endeavours  to  remove  the  mass.  When  the  hand 
has  fully  gained  possession  of  the  cavity,  we  tear  the  membranes  with  our 
fingers,  and  passing  them  between  the  placental  and  uterine  surfaces,  run  our 
hand  all  over  the  maternal  face  of  the  placenta,  to  be  certain  that  we  have 
got  the  whole  organ  within  it,  and  grasp  the  uterus  externally  with  the  right : 
it  is  most  probable  that,  from  the  double  stimulus  thus  applied, — that  of 
irritation  within,  and  compression  externally, — a  contraction  will  occur ;  we 
may  then  quietly  withdraw  our  hand,  retaining  the  placenta  within  its  hold. 
Should,  however,  this  desirable  action  not  supervene,  we  may  keep  it  a  short 
space  within  the  cavity,  and  endeavour  to  insure  contraction,  by  gently 
moving  our  fingers,  so  as  to  irritate  the  parietes  in  some  trifling  degree. 

On  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  mass — whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
obliging  us  to  have  recourse  to  its  removal  manually — we  must  never  forget 
to  examine  whether  or  not  it  be  entire ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  may 
not  have  been  extracted.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  adhesion  may  have  taken 
place  between  a  portion  of  its  structure  and  the  uterus  itself;  that  instead 
of  passing  the  hand  over  its  whole  face,  we  may  have  broken  it,  and  brought 
away  only  a  part,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  uterine  cavily.  To  assure 
ourselves  that  we  have  removed  it  all,  we  must  lay  it  upon  a  napkin,  with 
the  maternal  face  upwards.  If  there  be  a  considerable  portion  wanting,  we 
cannot  be  deceived ;  we  observe  that  the  mass  is  broken,  and  we  see  the 
cavity  from  which  a  piece  has  been  separated.^  If,  then,  we  find  that  a 
third,  or  a  quarter,  or  any  other  large  quantity  be  missing,  we  should  imme- 
diately introduce  the  hand  a  second  time ;  for  if  is  much  better  to  remove 
the  disrupted  portion  than  to  leave  it  to  be  thrown  ofiF  by  Nature.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  uterus  is  contracted  around  it ;  and  if  much  diffi- 
culty be  experienced,  we  must  desist  from  our  attempts.  But  if  there  be 
only  a  number  of  small  filaments  left,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  make  any 
exertion  for  their  removal ;  since  we  must  put  the  patient  to  much  pain,  run 
the  risk  of  doing  permanent  injury,  and  in  the  end,  most  likely,  not  accom- 
plish our  object. 

'  From  the  neglect  of  this  very  simple  proceeding,  I  have  known  many  cases  of  great  danger 
occur.  A  medical  friend  called  me  to  his  assistance  on  the  appearance  of  violent  haemorrhage, 
after,  as  he  believed,  the  placenta  was  removed.  Immediately  I  placed  my  ha&d  on  the  abdo- 
men, I  felt  satisfied  that  the  whole,  or  principal  part  of  it,  was  still  within  the  uterus ;  but, 
on  inquiry,  was  informed  that  it  had  come  away  on  the  application  of  the  slightest  traction 
possible.  On  requesting  to  inspect  it,  an  utensil  was  brought  which  it  was  supposed  contained 
the  placenta.  There  was  the  funis  entire — there  were  all  the  membranes — and  there  was  a 
large  mass  that  looked  like  the  placenta  lying  below  the  membranes.  On  turning  it  up,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  the  placenta  was  there.  The  cord  and  membranes  had  slipped  away  from 
their  attachment  to  its  body,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  collected  within  the  meiiihranc!< 
and  there  coagulated,  which  was  mistaken  for  the  placenta  itself.  If,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  funis  and  fuctal  membranes,  my  friend  had  made  his  examination, 
M  I  have  just  recommended,  the  mistake  could  not  have  happened ;  and  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  haemorrhage  would  have  been  at  once  apparent.  For  a  case  almost  precisely 
similar,  Velpeau  (edit.  Bruxelles,  p.  309)  may  be  consulted.  Another  of  the  same  kind  wjmj 
reported  to  me  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  in  April,  1841.  as  having 
come  under  his  notice. 
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Retention  from  irregular  contraction. — The  second  canse  of  retention  if 
irregular  contraction  in  the  uterine  fibres.  This  generally  happens  after  the 
uterus  has  acted  powerfully,  when  the  child  has  been  very  rapidly  expelled, 
— its  whole  body  being  projected  forth  probably  by  one  pain, — ana  when 
under  the  same  action  the  organ  has  contracted  strongly  aronnd  the  placenta ; 
or  where  improper  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  it  from  the  uterine 
cavity  by  pulling  and  jerking  at  the  funis.  In  this  case,  then,  either  all  the 
fibres  shorten  themselves  simultaneously,  or  some  are  in  a  contracted  Btate 
while  others  are  dilated ;  instead  of  the  action  being  regularly  progressive 
from  the  fundus  downwards.  Upon  this  occurrence  taking  place,  three  or 
four  strong  pains  will  most  likely  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  and  sometimes  they  are  almost  as  severe  as 
those  experienced  before  the  infant's  birth.  If,  after  a  succession  of  such 
powerful  contractions,  the  placenta  does  not  descend  within  reach  of  the 
finger,  if  the  funis  umbilicalis  become  full  and  turrid  with  blood,  and  if  the 
uterus  feel  very  hard,  as  well  as  large,  to  the  hand  externally  applied,  these 
symptoms  are  suspicious  of  the  state  I  am  describing.  Generally  speaking, 
under  these  cases  there  is  not  such  violent  haemorrhage  as  when  atony  is  the 
cause  of  delay ;  and  some  time  may  frequently  elapse  without  there  being 
such  a  degree  of  flooding  as  would  induce  us  to  introduce  the  hand  for  the 
removal  of  the  placenta. 

Let  us,  however,  not  wait  longer  than  the  limit  before  assigned—- one  hour 
and  a  half — and  in  the  mean  time  we  may  consider  whether  we  can,  by  any 
internal  medicines  or  outward  applications,  overcome  this  spasmodic  state. 
External  means  seem  of  little  service,  and  of  all  medicines,  opium,  perhaps, 
is  the  only  one  which  can  procure  the  relaxation  sought.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
generally  recommended  under  this  state.  Opium  in  moderate  quantities  1 
should  not  object  to ;  but  I  am  decidedly  adverse  to  its  employment  in  large 
doses ;  because  its  influence  may  be  greater  than  we  anticipated — the  oppo- 
site condition  to  that  previously  existing  may  be  produced;  the  uterine 
j)owers  may  be  paralysed;  and,  although  the  difiiculty  in  the  removal  of  the 
placenta  may  vanish,  the  contractions  necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  of 
the  woman  may  never  be  resumed.  Again :  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
ailhesion  may  co-exist  with  this  irregular  action ;  and  if  such  be  the  case, 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  will  eventually  be  required.  Still  greater  objec- 
tions apply  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  lancet,  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxing  this  spasmodic  contraction — a  means  which  has  occasionally  been 
resorted  to ;  ^  but  which  I  should  strongly  deprecate,  even  although  there 
might  be  no  flooding ;  for  I  should  dread  the  probability  of  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  uterus,  so  long  as  that  organ  remained  unemptied  and  un- 
contracted.  Should  apoplexy  or  convulsions,  indeed,  occur  immediately  on 
the  child's  expulsion,  bleeding  would  be  indicated,  and  it  might  be  highly 
proper  to  open  a  vein,  even  before  any  part  of  the  placenta  passed  into  the 
vagina ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  venesection  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
that  spasmodic  state  of  the  uterus  which  prevents  the  placenta  descending. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  equally  object  to  the  use  of  those  means  which 
will  increase  the  tone  of  the  uterus — such  as  the  ergot  of  rye.     In  my  own 

•  Gardicn  (torn.  iii.  p.  2oG)  recommends  bleeding  in  conjunction  with  other  means,  before  aa 
nttcmpt  is  nunle  to  remove  the  placenta  manually.  Blundell,  (Obstetricy,  p.  C2o)  thinks  some 
few  cases  niijrht  justify  the  use  of  the  lancet :  nnd  states  that  he  has  abstracted  sixteen  or 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  with  the  view  of  producing  relaxation.  Ingleby  (Ut.  Hoemor.  p.  198) 
<:iys,  '•  This  measure  will  rarely  be  found  admissable,  except  in  the  instances  of  pletliorio  wo- 
'>»'Mi,  and  in  the  absence  of  luemorrhage." 
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practice,  indeed,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  relying  only  on  the  careful  removal 
of  the  placenta  by  manual  operation ; — the  indications  being  lapse  of  time 
on  the  one  hand,  and  flooding  on  the  other. 

Irregular  contraction  is  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  uterus  contracts 
globularly  on  the  placenta  (plate  58,  fig.  2),  sometimes  longitudinally, 
assuming  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf;  at  others,  it  contracts  with  a 
ocMmer,  ffig.  8),  so  that  in  one  part  or  other  there  is  a  sac,  in  which  the 

Erincipal  bulk  of  the  placenta  is  retained ;  the  other  portions  of  the  organ 
eing  in  a  relaxed  state.  Sometimes  it  contracts  with  a  sharp  ridge  ante- 
riorly, something  like  a  hog*s  back ;  but  this  is  rare.  At  others,  again,  the 
central  fibres  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  act  powerfully,  leaving  those  of  the 
fundus  and  neck  uncontracted,  and  the  hour-glass  state  is  produced  (fig.  4) ; 
the  placenta  being  prevented  from  descending,  by  the  constricted  ring  formed 
by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  body.^ 

The  danger  of  flooding  is  not  so  urgent  in  irregular  contraction  as  when 
the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  atony,  but  the  operation  of  removal  is  both  more 
dangerous  and  difiScult,  because  of  the  resistance  necessary  to  be  overcome : 
and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  spasm  will  be  the  probability  of 
injury. 

Treatment,  —  Since,  then,  there  is  so  much  more  chance  of  injuring  the 
uterus,  it  behoves  us  to  be  so  much  the  more  cautious  in  our  proceedings. 
If  there  be  no  flooding,  we  may  generally  wait  an  hour  from  the  birth  of 
the  child ;  and  in  the  interval,  we  may  administer  small  doses  of  laudanum 
occasionally ;  but  if  haemorrhage  come  on,  we  showld  not  perform  our  duty, 

*  We  hear  much  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  but  my  belief  is,  that  there  is  no 
rarer  case  met  with  in  obstetric  practice  than  the  real  and  true  hour-glass  contraction,  such  as 
I  haTO  described.  Professor  Burns,  indeed,  states,  that  **  in  almost  every  instance  this  con- 
traotion  takes  place ;  that  he  scarcely  ever  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  in  a  case  of 
flooding,  without  meeting  with  it,  whether  the  placenta  had  or  had  not  been  expelled." — 
(Princip.  of  Mid.,  6th  edit.,  p.  485.)  Bums's  authority  is  great  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  obstetric  department  of  medicine,  but  in  this  sentiment  I  can  by  no  means  concur ;  and  I 
am  certainly  not  singular  in  my  opinion ;  for  Ingleby  (Op.  cit,  p.  102)  looks  upon  this  case  as 
of  yery  rare  occurrence.  Blundell  (Obstetricy,  p.  623)  says,  **  It  does  not  happen  so  often 
as  many  imagine,"  and  other  practical  men  have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms.  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  Professor  Burns  himself  could  be  mistaken,  and  presume  (although  this  does 
not  appear  from  his  writings)  that  he  and  I  do  not  apply  exactly  the  same  meaning  to  the  term 
** hoar-glass  contraction."  1  am  however  persuaded  that  the  general  idea  of  the  occurrence 
being  so  frequent,  has  its  origin  in  error :  that  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  indeed,  is  of  the 
globular  kind ;  that  its  whole  cavity  is  considered  the  upper  chamber ;  the  os  uteri  being  taken 
for  the  constriction  of  the  central  fibres  of  the  body,  and  the  dilated  vagina, — having  in  it  a 
ooagulum  of  blood, — for  the  lower  chamber.  In  many  cases  I  have  been  told  that  an  hour- 
glass contraction  existed,  but  when  I  came  to  examine  for  myself,  I  found  it  was  of  a  mere 
simple  globular  kind.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  in  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  remove  the  placenta,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  more  than  three  or  four  that 
perfectly  agreed  with  my  idea  of  the  true  hour-glass  contraction.  Some  practitioners,  again, 
consider  that  the  hour-glass  contraction  never  occurs ;  and  that  therefore  the  idea  of  detention 
of  the  placenta  from  this  cause  is  entirely  hypothetical ;  (see  a  letter  by  Mr.  Moss,  of  Eton, 
Med.  Gaxette,  vol.  vi.  p.  172;  also  another  by  Sir  John  Chapman,  of  Windsor,  same  volume, 
p.  400.^  Campbell  (System  of  Mid.  p.  205)  says,  **  he  never  met  with  hour-glass  contraction, 
and  thinks  it  very  rare,  or  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all."  By  these  gentlemen  the  case  is 
accounted  for  as  by  myself.  See  also  Baudelocquo,  vol.  ii.  trans.,  parag.  969.  Mr.  Robertson, 
lecturer  on  Midwifery,  University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  (Med.  Gazette,  December  31, 
1841,  p.  643,)  says,  **  In  all  my  practice,  consisting  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  cases,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  case  resembling  what  is  called  hour-glass  contraction.  I  have  been 
called  on  several  occasions  by  my  professional  brethren  in  consultation,  where  the  placenta  has 
been  incarcerated  in  the  uterus,  and  the  os  uteri  closed.  In  a  paper  published  in  vol.  vi.  (»f 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  p.  393,  Dr.  Douglas,  of  Dublin  thinks 
this  particular  kind  of  contraction  rarely  or  never  existn,  without  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to 
the  uterine  surface ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  adhesion  is  generally  present  not 
'>nly  with  the  hour-glass,  but  with  most  irregular  contractions  also. 
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did  we  delay  the  employment  of  more  actire  means  a  single  nmnta.  Wft 
must,  then,  make  up  onr  minds  to  meet  with  a  oertain  degree  of  vsiistaaee^ 
and  we  must  overcome  it  in  the  softest  and  most  gentle  manner.  Haiing 
taken  off  our  coat^and  anointed  onr  hand  sod  amii  we  kneel  br  the  beA«de 
and  introduce  our  hand,  previously  gathered  into  tiie  form  of  a  oone^  fbUy 
into  the  vagina.  When  we  arrive  at  tiie  os  nteii,  we  most  dilato  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  using  a  slow  boring  motioni  and  steadying  at  the 
the  uterine  tumour  with  the  right  hand  applied  externally.  The  hand  hav 
entered  the  cavity,  must  be  pused  behind  the  placental  between  its  mat« 
face  and  the  uterus,  as  before  ^Urected ;  it  must  be  carried  over  the  vhola 
surface  of  the  mass,  to  ascertain  that  no  j>art  remains  adherenti  and  wh8|l 
we  have  embraced  it  all  within  onr  grasp,  it  may  be  withdrawn.  Iha  ntcna 
will  most  probably  act  forcibly,  on  the  introduction  of  the  hand  iBto  iti 
cavity,  ana  after  the  separation  is  effected,  will  expel  it  and  tlio 
together. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  cases  will  occasionalW  happen,  in  whiehy  i 

the  child's  birth,  we  could  not  introduce  the  hand  for  the  removal  of  die 
placenta.  It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  the  ntems  may  take  upon  itsdf  audi 
violent  contraction  immediately,  as  to  offer  an  insuperable  Darrier  to  the 
passage  of  the  hand;  but  I  never  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  whm  the 
operation  had  not  been  deferred  much  beyond  the  limit  I  haTe  aarigned  for 
our  more  passive  treatment  I  never  saw  an  instance,  within  a  finr  hom 
after  the  birth,  in  which,  by  care,  tenderness,  and  perseveranoe^  I  coiild  not* 
introduce  my  hand,  and«that  without  injury  to  the  uterine  stmotove,  pnmdod 
the  term  of  gestation  were  nearly  completed.  Our  obrions  indicatioD,  if  «a 
are  foiled,  would  be  to  place  the  patient  in  some  degree  under  die  in^wttnffft 
of  opium,  and  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  its  uHinm  to 
renew  our  attempts:  for  the  longer  we  wait,  the  more  difficul^  wo  shall  ex- 
perience from  the  permanent  contraction  which  will  assuredly  take  place, 
and  which  we  have  no  means,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  oi  re- 
moving. 

Another  kind  of  irregular  contraction  sometimes  occurs — the  too  nmi 
closure  of  the  os  uteri  during  the  passage  of  the  placenta  through  it;  1>y 
which  action  the  mass  is  detained  prisoner,  lying  partly  in  uUro^  partly  m 
vagina.  Any  attempt  to  draw  it  forth  by  pulling  at  its  edee  will  usually  be 
followed  by  a  laceration  of  the  placenta  itself,  and  a  cautious  dilatadon  of 
the  orifice  is  generally  required  for  its  removal.^ 

Retention  from  morbid  adhesion,  —  The  last  case  is  the  most  diflScoH  of 
all:  that  in  which  morbid  adhesion  takes  place, — agglutination  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  uterus  and  placenta, — in  consequence,  most  prdbaUy, 
of  a  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph,  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  kmd  of  in- 
flammation which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  has  taken  npon  itself 
during  pregnancy.^    The  adhesion  may  be  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of 

'  See  Hamilton's  Pract.  Obs.,  1840,  p.  178.     This  case  I  hare  Arequently  met  with. 

'  Many  reasons  induce  me  to  belieye  that  this  morbid  adhesion  is  produced  by  the  fbrmatioB 
of  a  fresh  membrane,  the  consequence  of  inflammatory  action  existing  in  the  ntems.*  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  adhesion  of  the  placenta  more  frequent  in  the  lower  classes  than  in  the 
higher  circles ;  and  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  greater  liability  of  the  poor  to  each  mod- 
dents  during  pregnancy  as  are  likely  to  induce  inflammation  in  the  nterine  stractore.  And 
whicb  may  terminate  in  the  agglutination  of  the  two  surfaces  together. 

I  ha?e  often  myself  known  adhesion  of  the  placenta  follow  an  injury  during  gestation ;  and 
I  have  frequently  inquired  of  my  patient,  after  having  remoTed  an  adherent  placenta,  whether 


*  For  the  same  opinion,  see  Davis's  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  1002. 
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a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  intensity.  Sometimes  the  whole  placenta  he- 
comes  united  by  adhesion,  of  which  I  have  known  instances;  at  others,  the 
part  adherent  may  not  exceed  a  sixpence  in  extent ;  but  the  union  may  be 
BO  firm  that  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  uterus,  however  strongly  excited,  are 
not  sufficient  to  produce  an  entire  separation.  Professor  Burns*  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  placenta  was  retained  four  days,  and  a  fatal  termination 
ensued,  although  the  surface  morbidly  adherent  was  not  larger  than  a 
shilling. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  larger  is  the  surface  detached  from  the  uterus 
'the  more  copious  will  be  the  haemorrhage,  because  the  greater  is  the  number 
4Df  vessels  opened ;  and  if  the  adhesion  be  entire,  the  loss  of  blood  will  be 
lut  very  trifling;  none  indeed  flowing  out  of  the  vessels  in  connection  with 
^e  placenta,  and  all  that  passes  being  afforded  by  the  small  arteries  which 
cx>mmnnicated  with  the  deciduous  membrane. 

Whenever  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  has  elapsed  since  the  birth,  without 
"fthe  appeai^nce  of  any  discharge,  while  at  the  same  time  three  or  four  smart 
"nterine  contractions  have  taken  place,  we  may  begin  to  suspect  not  only  that 
^fthe  placenta  is  morbidly  adherent,  but  that  throughout  its  whole  extent ; 

^le  hA8  inffered  pain  in  the  bellj  during  pregnancy,  and  her  replj  has  yerj  nsuallj  been, 
^*  Yea,  just  where  your  hand  was," — my  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  the  separation,  having  been 
^sarried  to  the  part  where  agglutination  had  taken  place.     From  observiug,  then,  that  the  pa- 
rent, while  pregnant,  has  had  a  fall,  or  received  a  blow ;  that  she  has  experienced  pain, 
^ridently  the  result  of  inflammation,  —  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  morbid  union  is  the 
«ffeot  of  the  same  kind  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  as  occasions  the  formation  of 
^alse  membranes  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.     I  do 
mot  mean  to  state  that  adhesion  will  be  met  with  in  every  case  where  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
"vtema  exists  during  gestation,  because  that  pain  may  be  spasmodic  or  neuralgic,  and  not  the 
«ffeet  of  inflammatory  action ;  besides,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organ  need  not  be  the  subject 
of  the  disease,  although  it  were  inflammatory :  the  lining  membrane  may  possibly  escape,  and 
«Ten  should  this  membrane  be  implicated,  the  affection  may  be  situated  in  a  part  remote  from 
the  implantation  of  the  placental  mass,  and  consequently  no  change  can  be  expected  to  occur 
at  that  particular  spot.     Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  very  point  at  which  the  foetal  organ  is 
attached  has  become  the  seat  of  injury  and  subsequent  inflammation,  still  it  is  evident  that 
desolation  may  occur, — that  effusion  of  lymph  need  not  take  place,  and  that  no  difficulty  may 
arise  in  the  labour ;  so  that  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against  the  production  of  the  effect 
I  am  describing. 

My  belief,  however,  that  this  morbid  adhesion  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
l>nne  of  the  uterus,  is  also  strengthened  by  having  observed  this  state  occasionally  follow 
«eeidentml  hemorrhages  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy.  Cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with 
ia  whioh  two  or  three  eruptions  of  blood  having  taken  place,  consequent  on  some  external  and 
easily  assignable  cause,  the  hemorrhage  gradually  ceases,  and  does  not  return ;  but,  under 
labour,  adhesion  of  the  placenta  is  discovered. 

I  presume,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  depends  upon  an 
agglutination  of  that  portion  of  the  placenta,  previously  separated,  with  the  uterus ;  nor  is 
the  explanation  difficult  The  two  surfaces  remain  in  contact,  though  not  attached,  having  been 
disanited  from  each  other  by  some  accidental  cause ;  and,  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  bleed- 
ing, and  to  save  life,  Nature  makes  a  strenuous  effort ;  inflammation  is  pet  up  in  the  mem- 
bimne  of  the  womb,  by  which  the  placenta  is  glued  to  the  uterine  surface,  and  thus  the  open 
vessels  are  permanently  closed.  Such  a  process  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  many  of  the 
contrivances  to  avert  danger,  which  we  daily  observe  Nature  to  practise,  and  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  she  generally  adopts  to  repair  injuries. 

Moreover,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  an  early  part  of  this  work,  that  disease  some- 
times takes  plaoe  in  the  placenta  itself.  Occasionally  the  mass  becomes  studded  with  tuber- 
cular formations,  like  small  skirrhous  glands:  sometimes  there  are  spicules  or  granules  of  bone 
strewed,  as  it  were,  over  the  maternal  surface,  and  sometimes  the  organ  becomes  almost 
cartilaginous  throughout ;  at  others,  prsetematucally  soft ;  —  these  states  being  fVequently 
connected  with  adhesion  under  labour.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  then,  that  the  uterine  membrane 
is  excited  and  irritated  by  contact  with  the  diseased  mass,  and  that  inflammation  is  the  pri- 
mary, and  effusion  of  lymph  the  secondary,  effect 

When  aU  these  circumstances  are  considered  in  conjunction,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  morbid  change  occasioning  adhesion  of  the  placenta  is  to  be  referred  to  excitement  of  the 
Qterine  vessels  as  the  immediate  agents,  and  not  to  the  foetal  system. 
*  Op.  cit  p.  490. 
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because  if  any  part  were  separated,  some  vessels  must  be  rendered  patslo 
This  is  certunly  a  rare  casey  bat  it  has  happened  to  me  two  or  three  timet 
to  meet  with  it.       • 

The  intensity  varies  in  degree  as  much  as  the  extent :  it  is  sometimes  so 
slight,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uterine  powers  cannot  acoomjdiali  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  mass,  yet  it  mav  be  separated  by  the  hand  widi  the  greftteet 
ease ;  in  others  again,  the  adhesion  is  so  strong  that  it  is  impoedUe  to  peel. 
it  off  from  its  attachment.  Instances  are  somedmes  met  with  in  whidi  « 
portion  of  the  placenta  is  so  closely  attached  to  the  uterine  snrfiMMi  that  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  removed;  nay,  I  have  opened  more  than  one  bodT 
where  a  part  was  left  adherent  to  the  ntems,  and  where^  on  maUng  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  organs,  and  examining  the  cat  edges,  I  eoold  not 
determine  the  boundary  line  between  the  uterus  and  the  pkcente,  so  intimate 
an  union  had  taken  place  between  them;^  the  student  may  readily  imagine, 
therefore,  how  difficult  the  removal  of  an  adherent  placenta  will  sometmiee 
prove. 

When  called  upon  to  separate  an  adherent  placenta,  we  ma^  find  tlie 
uterus  flabby  and  uncontracted,  or  it  may  have  embraced  the  maas  more  or 
less  tightly.  It  is  most  usual  for  a  contracted  state  to  exist  in  ooqjanotioa 
with  morbid  adhesion,  because  the  probability  ia,  that  the  organ  will  bave 
made  some  efforts  to  expel  it,  and  not  being  able  to  protrule  it  firom  its 
cavity,  will  have  closed  upon  it.  We  shall  also  sometimes  meet  witii  it  pei^ 
tially  extruded  from  the  uterine  cavity,  and  a  greater  or  less  portion  lyinc 
loose  in  the  vagina,  and  we  may  trace  it  passing  through  the  oe  nteriy  and 
find  another  part  adherent  to  tne  parietes  within?  This  condition  can  haidlj 
happen,  indeed,  unless  the  attachment  had  been  originally  much  lower  than 
is  usual,  or  unless  the  placenta  be  oval  rather  than  round  in  form ;  bat  when 
it  does  occur,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment,  and,  if  not  under- 
stood, of  great  danger.  So  long  as  any  portion  remains  connected  by  morbkl 
organization  with  the  uterine  surface,  so  long  any  attempts  to  remove  it  by 
traction  at  the  cord,  or  even  bv  pulling  at  the  placenta  itself  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  hazardous;  ana  for  this  reason  1  have,  on  a  former  oocasion, 
inculcated  the  caution  not  to  attempt  its  removal  by  the  agency  of  the  funis, 
until  not  only  the  insertion  of  the  cord  can  be  easily  distinguished,  —  not 
only  the  bulk  of  the  placenta  can  be  clearly  felt,  but  its  general  body  can 
be  completely  surrounded  by  the  finger,  introduced  as  in  a  common  exami- 
nation. The  management  of  the  case  I  am  supposing  must  be  conducted  on 
exactly  the  same  principles  as  if  the  whole  organ  was  shut  up  within  the 
uterine  cavity. 

We  may  suspect  that  morbid  adhesion  exists,  if  after  the  birth  of  the  ohQd 
the  placenta  does  not  descend,  although  the  uterus  continues  moderately 
active ;  and  if,  on  putting  the  funis  rather  on  the  stretdi,  and  then  letting 
it  suddenly  go,  it  springs  up  with  a  sort  of  lerk:  but  we  can  only  porith^ 
detect  the  true  nature  of  the  case  when  the  hand  is  in  the  uterus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  it  away. 

Treatment, — The  removal  is  to  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  princi- 
ples as  I  before  mentioned.  The  hand  is  to  be  carried  up  to  the  placenta ; 
we  are  to  seek  for  an  edge  which  has  been  separated,  and  is  lying  loose ;  in- 
sinuate the  fingers  cautiously  between  this  and  the  uterine  surface ;  and  by 

*  See  Hamilton's  Outlines,  1840,  p.  168;  my  father's  Practical  Obseryations,  parti  p.  75, 
first  edition ;  p.  48  of  the  second ;  and  Barlow's  Essays,  p.  250. 

*  See  my  father's  Practical  Obserrations,  part  i.  p.  78,  first  edition ;  p.  49,  second ;  and 
IhKleby,  on  Uterine  Hsemorrhage,  p.  200. 
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gently  moving  the  hand  from  side  to  side  with  a  sawing  kind  of  motion, — 
keeping  the  palm  towards  the  placenta,  and  the  knuckles  next  the  uterus, — we 
continue  the  separation  until  we  find  that  we  have  encompassed  the  whole  of 
the  organ,  and  that  it  drops  loose  into  our  hand ;  or  if  the  adhesion  he  too 
firm  to  give  way  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  may  often  succeed  in  remov- 
ing the  whole  hy  cautiously  working,  or  picking  the  adherent  portions  oSj  as 
it  were,  with  each  finger  separately. 

Either  of  these  methods  is  in  my  estimation  far  preferable  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Hamilton^  and  Burns  ^ — expanding  the  fingers  over  the  foetal 
surface,  and  squeezing  the  edges  towards  the  centre ;  because,  if  the  aggluti- 
nation be  firm,  we  are  very  likely  to  break  the  placenta,  and  leave  filaments 
Btill  adherent.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  objection  to  the  plan  I 
adopt,  is  the  chance  of  bruising,  scratching,  or  slightly  tearing  the  uterine 
membrane  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  nails,  or  the  knuckles ;  and  no 
doubt,  if  the  nails  be  long,  pointed,  or  rough,  at  their  extremities,  or  the 
operation  be  performed  hurriedly  or  inconsiderately,  such  accidents  are  very 
likely  to  happen ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  due  caution  will  be  used, 
and  I  am  myself  not  aware  of  ever  having  inflicted  injury  under  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  hand  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  uterus  until  the  entire  sepa- 
ration is  effected,  and  we  must  be  most  particular  in  removing  every  particle 
of  the  mass.  I  know  that  to  get  it  all  away  is  sometimes  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  adhesion ;  but  such  cases  are  fortunately  rare. 
I  know,  also,  we  are  told  by  some  authorities  of  great  weight,  that  should  the 
placenta  break  under  the  action  of  the  hand,  we  are  not  to  use  much  effort 
to  procure  it  all,  but  remove  what  we  can,  and  leave  the  remainder.^  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  such  a  doctrine  is  highly  dangerous,  by  impressing  the 
student  with  the  belief  that  in  many  cases  its  entire  separation  is  impossible^ 
and  perhaps  by  lulling  him  into  a  fatal  carelessness.  It  would  be  my  wish, 
on  the  contrary,  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  whole  can  very  generally,  and 
ought,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  trouble,  to  be  removed ;  and  that  we 
should  never  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  unless  we  have  used 
our  best  endeavours  to  effect  its  entire  abstraction.  The  recommendation 
given  by  those  practitioners  who  think  differently  with  myself,  is  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  more  danger  would  accrue  by  our  attempts  at  separating 
the  strongly-adherent  portions,  than  by  leaving  a  part  of  it  behind.  From 
some  practical  observation,  however,  I  am  persuaded  that  very  few  states 
after  delivery  are  fraught  with  such  extreme  peril  as  that  in  which  any  por- 
tion of  the  placenta  remains  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface ;  and  I  believe, 
also,  both  that  the  uterine  membrane  is  not  so  liable  to  serious  injury  as  has 
been  supposed,  and  that,  if  injured,  it  possesses  great  powers  of  reparation 
within  itself:  and  for  these  reasons  I  consider  it  my  duty  strongly  to  enforce 
the  practice  I  have  just  ventured  to  advocate.  On  examining  the  placenta, 
too,  after  its  removal,  if  a  large  portion  be  wanting,  I  think  it  better  to  in- 
troduce the  hand  a  second  time  immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
disrupted  piece  away, — than  to  leave  it  to  be  expelled,  to  putrefy,  or  to  thn 
chance  of  its  absorption. 

I  have  recommended,  for  the  reasons  assigned  when  treating  of  transverse 
presentations,  that  the  left  hand  should  be  employed  in  the  operation  under 
consideration :  other  practitioners  of  experience  prefer  the  right,  with  Ham- 

■Op.  cit  p.  171.  'Op.  cit  p.  863. 

■Blondell,  Obstet.,  p.  628;  Barns,  Prino.  of  Mid.,  p.  803;  UamiltOD,  I^ract.  Obs.,  pp.  171 
and  175;  Dafia,  Obst  Med.,  parag.  1063. 
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ilton^  and  Merriroan  f  and  others,  again,  as  Tngleby,^  introduce  the  right  if 
the  placenta  be  attached  towards  the  back  part  of  the  organ,  and  the  left,  if 
forward ;  and  they  judge  of  the  situation  of  the  mass  by  the  direction  in 
which  the  funis  runs  upwards  into  the  cavity.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
always,  nor  indeed  generally,  possible  to  tell  whether  the  placenta  be  con- 
nected anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  by  tracing  the  funis  up  to  the  pelvic  brim ; 
and  under  every  diversity  of  attachment,  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  left. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  reader,  that  the  difficulty  in 
removing  an  adherent  placenta  will  be  dependent  upon  two  causes ;  partly 
the  contracted  state  of  the  uterus  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  the  hand, 
but  principally  the  degree  of  its  adhesion,  both  in  extent  and  intensity ;  so 
that  we  have  a  combination  of  difficulties,  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  most 
judicious  management,  and  not  to  be  undertaken  except  by  one  who  has 
acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  parts. 

Although,  when  the  haemorrhage  is  copious,  the  manual  removal  of  the 
placenta  is  the  only  means  to  which  we  can  trust  for  the  closure  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  the  suppression  of  the  discharge,  still,  if  the  patient  be 
lying  under  a  state  of  syncope,  it  would  be  improper  to  empty  the  uterus, 
until  the  system  has  somewhat  rallied,  lest  the  organ  be  left  in  a  flaccid  con- 
dition, and  on  the  restoration  of  the  heart's  action  a  fresh  and  more  violent 
eruption  should  ensue ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  the  junior  practitioner,  that  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa .is  not  our  only  object,  but  that  the  chief  part  of  our  attention  should 
be  directed  to  producing  a  firm  and  permanent  degree  of  contraction  in  the 
uterus  itself.  Gooch,  indeed,  used  to  declare,  "  he  could  positively  assert  from 
experience,  that  the  organ  would  contract  even  during  syncope,"  but  he 
acknowledged  its  action  under  such  circumstances  was  feeble.^  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  contraction  occurring  under  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  vital  functions  ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that,  in  the  generality 
of  such  cases,  we  should  be  disappointed  in  our  expectation;  and  I  am  also 
convinced,  that  the  safest  plan  is  that  I  have  just  advised.  The  exhibition 
of  stimuli,  then,  may  become  necessary  to  rouse  the  torpid  energies  before 
the  operation  is  proceeded  in. 

A  morbid  union  appears  occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  to  take  place 
between  the  foetal  membranes  and  the  decidua,  or  the  uterine  surface,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  point  of  placental  attachment ;  and  if  such 
an  adhesion  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  may  prevent  the  occlusioa 
of  the  placenta  fromf  the  uterine  cavity,  and  consequently  be  the  cause  of  a 
retention  of  the  mass.*  We  should  not,  d  priori^  suppose  that  agglutination, 
by  the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph,  would  occur  between  the  uterine 
membrane  and  the  chorion,  from  the  great  dissimilarity  of  their  tissues ;  bat 
I  am  persuaded  I  have  known  not  a  few  instances  in  which  such  an  adhesion 
impeded  the  descent  of  the  placenta  into  the  vagina ;  and  others  have  been 
communicated  to  me  on  authority,  to  which  I  give  implicit  credit.  The  case 
roust  be  treated,  nearly  in  every  respect,  on  the  principles  already  laid 
down,  and  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  effect  the  separation. 

It  is  a  remark  made  by  most  practical  men,^  that  some  women  seem  con- 

•  Pract  Obs.  p.  170.  'Synopsis,  p.  147.  *0n  Uterine  Heemorrbage,  p.  186. 

*  Compendium  by  Skinner,  p.  176.  This  closing  of  the  uterine  cavity,  however,  under  such 
circumstances,  appears  to  me  to  be  attributable  rather  to  the  elasticity  of  the  uterine  par«a- 
^byma  before  spoken  of,  than  to  active  contractile  efforts. 

» See  my  father's  5th  case,  Pract.  Obs.  in  Mid.  2d  edit  p.  68. 
Hamilton,  Pract.  Obs.  p.  169.     Rigby  (Library  of  Med.  vol.  vL  p.  225)  and  others. 
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stitutionally  subject  to  an  adhesion  of  the  placenta ;  so  that  this  cause  of 
danger  exists  in  almost  every  successive  pregnancy;  and  I  have  myself 
known  several  examples  of  this  unfortunate  peculiarity.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  point  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  whether,  by  any  means  applied 
during  gestation,  the  danger  might  be  obviated.  Quietude,  rest,  regular 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  an  unstimulating  diet,  and  the  occa- 
sional abstraction  of  blood — particularly  if  the  circulation  be  hurried,  or  a 
fixed  pain  show  itself  in  the  uterine  region  —  seem  to  offer  the  best  chance 
of  success.  With  regard  to  bleeding  under  pregnancy,  I  am  certainly  averse 
to  it,  unless  there  exist  some  grave  occasion ;  and  as  a  principle,  do  not 
coincide  with  those  practitioners  who  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  lancet  to 
prevent  flooding  in  labour,  where  the  uterus  is  constantly  disposed  to  remain 
flaccid  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  because  in  such  patients  the  powers  of 
life  are  generally  weak,  the  habit  is  relaxed,  and  the  system  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bear  up  against  the  effects  of  depletion.  If  blood  be  formed  rapidly, 
indeed  —  as  is  sometimes  the  case  under  pregnancy  -^  the  lancet  may  be 
advantageously  employed  as  a  means  of  checking  this  constitutional  haemor- 
rhage in  labour :  and  if  there  be  undue  determination  to  any  particular  organ, 
bleeding  is  even  more  necessary  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state ;  for  it  is  a 
common  observation,  both  that  inflammatory  disease  runs  on  to  its  termina- 
tion more  speedily  during  gestation,  and  that  the  loss  of  more  blood  is 
required  for  its  subdual,  than  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system ;  and  I 
think  I  have  on  some  occasions  seen  the  advantage  of  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  preventing  placental  adhesion. 

Disrupted  placenta. — When  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  left  in  utero, 
the  patient  is  generally  harassed  with  violent  after-pains  returning  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  preventing  sleep,  and  causing  excessive  irritability.  By 
degrees  the  pain  becomes  more  continual,  and  at  last  almost  incessant,  and 
it  is  much  increased  on  pressure  being  applied  over  the  hypogastric  region, 
and  on  putting  the  infant  to  the  breast.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  eruption 
ceasing,  the  uterine  discharge  is  usually  moderate,  with  the  expulsion  of 
occasional  coagula.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  assumes  a  charac- 
ter far  from  natural :  it  becomes  sanious,  of  a  dark  and  dirty  brown  colour, 
putrescent,  and  necessarily  highly  offensive  to  the  smell ;  and,  together  with 
the  exuding  fluid,  small  shreds  of  putrid  placenta  will  sometimes  pass. 
Shortly  the  system  in  general  sympathizes  with  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
uterine  organ ;  febrile  symptoms,  violent  in  degree,  supervene,  ushered  in  by 
one  or  more  rigors ;  the  pulse  soon  becomes  rapid,  and  is  generally  small ; 
there  is  heal  and  dryness  of  skin,  more  particularly  on  the  abdomen ;  immo- 
derate thirst;  great  anxiety  both  of  countenance  and  mind;  restlessness, 
almost  amounting  to  jactitation ;  frequent  sighings ;  occasional  vomiting,  or 
a  distressing  sensation  of  choking,  especially  on  attempting  to  take  fluids, 
and  perhaps  also  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the  uterine  region ;  uninter- 
rupted wakefulness ;  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  milk :  the  tongue  is 
white,  loaded,  and  slimy,  or  red,  dry,  and  shining  ;  and  there  is  more  or  less 
headache,  with  wandering  of  the  mind.  Sometimes  the  pain  in  the  head  is 
of  a  pulsatory  character,  and  constant ;  at  others,  of  a  sharp,  darting  kind, 
and  intermitting.  Another  very  common,  indeed  almost  universal  symptom, 
is  erratic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  most  usually  darting  from  hip 
to  hip,  or  situated  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  much  impeding  respiration, 
and  varying  in  intensity  as  in  situation.  The  bowels  at  first  are  more  torpid 
than  ordinary,  but  after  a  time  they  become  much  relaxed,  and  there  is  diflS- 
culty  in  checking  their  action.     As  the  case  proceeds,  the  dangerous  symp- 
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toms  progreBsively  increase;  the .  strengih  hourly  dimiDishes;  the  bellj 
swells,  and  becomes  tense ;  low  deliriam  supervenes ;  the  tongue  aoqniret  tM 
typhoid  character;  vomiting  of  dark  ooflbe-groundrlike  matter  oeemns;  the 
extremities  become  cold ;  the  fjBBoal  evacuations  and  urine  are  voided  invo- 
luntarily ;  subsultus  tendinum  comes  on ;  and  the  patient  sinks  within  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  delivery. 

Upon  dissection  the  veins  of  the  uterus  are  generally  found  inflamed,  and 
containing  pus ;  the  uterus  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  eztenti  partakes  in  the 
inflammatorv  disposition,  and  is  perhans  gansrendus ;  or  purulent  dapoata 
are  observea  in  its  substance ;  and  peniaps  &o  in  or  around  some  of  the 
larger  joints,  or  among  the  tendons,  or  within  the  fleshy  musoles  of  tlie 
limbs. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  disease  runs  this  iatal  course. 
times  the  putrid  mass  is  thrown  off  from  the  uterus,  and  relief  almost  i 
taneously  follows :  at  others,  the  symptoms  never  aaittme  such  virulence  of 
form ;  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  deliverv,  a  purulent  disehuffe, 
almost  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  smeU,  flows  from  the  vagina,  in  which  fflk- 
ments  of  the  placenta  are  discernible,  and  which  often  lasts  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  suspect  this  discharge  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus,  consequent  on  inflammation,  and  to  be  a  means  adopted  bj 
Nature  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  body ;  and  always  hail  its  appeannoe  as 
one  of  the  best  signs  we  can  oMcrve.  I  seldom  saw  it  afforded  in  such 
quantity  as  materially  to  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  still  less  frequentlj 
have  I  known  death  ensue  where  it  had  been  finely  formed.^ 

Treatment.  —  When  the  hsemorrhage  has  ceased,  which  must  be  met  bj 
such  means  as  have  more  than  once  been  insisted  on,  our  treatment  most 
entirely  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  present  The  bowda  moat 
be  moderately  opened  in  the  first  instance,  and  their  action  restrained  after* 
wards,  if  inordinate ;  the  irritability  of  stomach  may  perhaps  be  allayed  bj 
effervescent  draughts ;  and  sedative  medicines,  either  opium  itself,  or  those 
of  a  milder  kind,  will  generally  be  found  useful.  There  exists  a  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  practical  men  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
after-pains  by  opiate  remedies.  My  father^  and  BlundeU'  think  it  better 
not  to  interfere  with  the  uterine  contractions,  because  through  their  agency 
it  is  probable  the  irritating  mass  may  be  expelled.  On  the  contrary,  others, 
as  Ingleby,^  regard  opium  as  called  for.  For  myself,  considering  the  distress 
these  pains  produce,  I  think  it  better  to  alleviate  them,  more  especially  aa 
they  frequently  fail  in  producing  the  ^ood  anticipated,  and  as  by  their 
severity  they  may  occasion  excessive  irritability.  Bleeding  from  the  arm 
will  seldom  be  borne  with  impunity ;  but  more  relief  may  be  obtained  bv  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  hypogastric  region.  I  have  occasionally  tound 
benefit  from  counter-irritants  applied  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  or  tliat  part 
where  the  sympathetic  pam  was  most  acute ;  but  not  so  frequently  as  I  ooold 
have  desired.  As  these  pains,  indeed,  are  usually  erratic,  and  dependent  (ma 
I  presume)  on  the  state  of  the  uterine  membrane,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
more  advantage  will  be  derived  from  local  applications  to  the  uterus  or  its 
neie;hbourhood,  than  to  the  immediate  seat  of  painful  sensation.  Under  this 
idea  I  have  generally  directed  my  attention  to  the  uterus,  and  mv  means  to 
overcoming  the  disease  existing  in  its  structure :  next  to  leeches,  then,  I  have 

*  **  In  rare  and  mild  cases  fof  disrupted  placenta]  a  puriform  discharge  has  escaped  fh>m 
Ihe  yagina."     Inglebj,  p.  212. 

*  Pract  Obs.  Part.  I.  p.  167,  first  edition,  p.  95  of  the  second. 

'Obs.  bj  Castle,  p.  G12.  *0n  Uter.  Hsem.  p.  221. 
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thought  relief  has  been  obtained  from  external  fomentations,  and  particularly 
injections  of  warm  water  into  the  vagina  or  cavity  of  the  uterus  itself.  If 
the  OS  uteri  be  not  morbidly  tender,  the  nozzle  of  a  properly-contrived 
syringe  may  be  passed  just  within  the  orifice ;  but  if  this  attempt  should 
give  much  pain,  the  vagina  may  be  washed  out  every  two  or  three  hours. 
The  application  soothes  the  parts,  by  acting  as  an  internal  fomentation, 
cleanses  them  of  any  putrid  fluid  which  may  be  lodging  within  them,  and 
may,  perhaps,  even  tend  to  separate  the  adherent  portions  of  placenta,  and 
bring  them  away.  A  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  soda  may  be 
substituted  for  the  plain  water,  sometimes  with  advantage.  When  the  symp- 
toms of  excitement  have  merged  into  those  of  depressed  powers,  wine,  aether, 
ammonia,  bark,  and  aromatics,  may  be  used ;  but  their  efficacy  in  restoring 
the  system  to  a  healthy  state  is,  at  the  best,  inconsiderable. 

Accidents  likely  to  happen  on  attempts  to  remove  the  placenta 
FROM  THE  UTERUS,  BY  PULLING  AT  THE  FUNIS. — The  cautions  to  which  the 
student's  mind  has  been  directed,  regarding  the  necessity  of  waiting  until 
the  placenta  is  wholly  lodged  in  the  vagina,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
withdraw  it  by  the  funis,  are  not  without  their  object :  for  if  the  mass  be 
adherent,  we  shall  either  separate  it  further  from  its  attachment ;  or  we  shall 
break  it,  leaving  a  part  in  utero ;  or  we  shall  rupture  the  funis,  or  cause  it 
with  the  membranes  to  slip  away  from  the  bed  of  the  placenta^  or,  lastly, 
we  shall  invert  the  uterus  itself.  Of  these  accidents,  breaking  the  funis  is 
the  least,  inverting  the  uterus  the  most  dangerous,  in  its  consequences.  If 
we  break  the  funis,  we  certainly  lose  it  as  a  guide  to  the  placenta ;  but  this 
is  not  of  much  importance.  We  can  pass  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  re- 
move the  placenta,  —  should  such  practice  be  necessary,  —  when  the  funis  is 
broken  off,  almost  as  well  as  when  it  is  entire,  and  its  value  as  a  guide  is  on 
the  whole  but  trifling.  If,  by  our  improper  interference,  we  separate  a 
larger  portion  of  the  placenta,  we  shall  bring  on  an  increase  of  haemorrhage, 
which  will  probably  require  the  instant  withdrawal  of  the  mass.  If  we 
extract  only  a  part,  leaving  a  large  portion  behind,  we  shall  also  require  to 
introduce  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  remainder.  But  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  even  invert  the  uterus :  for  if  the  placenta  be  adherent 
to  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  —  if  the  adhesion  be  strong,  —  if  the  funis  does 
not  give  way  to  the  force  applied  to  it,  —  and  if  the  uterus  be  flaccid,  and 
have  not  contracted  round  the  mass, — the  fundus  will  descend,  pass  through 
the  OS  uteri  into  the  vagina,  and  the  viscus  will  be  turned  inside  outwards,  as 
a  pocket  might  be. 

Whenever  this  serious  accident  has  happened  (which  may  generally  be 
looked  upon  as  the  consequence  of  improper  treatment,  although  it  may  cei 
tainly  occur,  without  any  force  having  been  applied  to  the  funis ; ')  it  may 

■  Raysch,  Obs.  Anat  Chirurg.  Obs.  z.  p.  18,  who  states  that  this  very  occurrenoe  happened 
to  himself  **  tempora,  quo  opem  ferebam  parturieutibus/'  Denman,  chap.  xv.  sect  12 
WaUer,  in  %  note  in  his  edition  of  Denman,  p.  421.  Merriman,  ed.  1820,  p.  149.  Radford, 
Essays  on  Tarious  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery ;  also  in  Dublin  Joum.  of  Med.  Science, 
1837,  vol.  zii.  pp.  25 — 215.  Rigby,  Library  of  Med.  yoI.  Ti.  p.  219;  all  agree  that  spontaneous 
inrersion  may  occur.  See  also  a  paper  and  case  in  Med.  Gaiette,  Ap.  5,  1844,  by  Mr.  Barker. 
I  was  myself  called,  on  Feb.  lOth,  1844,  to  a  case  of  iuTersion,  which  occurred  under  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  careful  of  our  midwives  in  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  in  which  1 
was  assured  that  not  the  least  effort  had  been  made  to  extract  the  placenta.  The  patient  was 
dying  when  1  arriTcd,  about  an  hour  after  the  occurrence,  although  there  had  been  very  little 
hsemorrhage.  She  seemed  to  sink  from  the  shock  communicated  to  the  system  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  The  uterus  was  very  flaccid ;  1  restored  it  without  difficulty  to  its  natural 
position ;  but  the  woman  expired  before  1  left  the  house.  In  the  New  England  Quarterly 
Jour,  of  51ed.  and  Surg.  No.  1,  p.  141,  there  is  a  case  detailed,  in  which  the  uterus  inrerted 
itself  without  any  traction  being  applied  to  the  oord,  under  the  oare  of  Dr.  Storar,  of  Bostoo. 
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be  known  by  tbe  placenta  stDl  renudmng  adherent,  though  perhaps  external 
to  the  vulva ;  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  senaitive  tumour  which  ooeo- 
pies  the  vagina ;  and  by  the  womb  not  being  discernible  above  the  pubes  by 
the  hand  applied  over  the  abdominal  parietea.  It  must  immediately  be  re> 
stored  to  its  former  state ;  for  the  lapse  of  every  minute  will  be  ox  oonae- 
<}uence,  since  the  longer  we  delay,  the  more  difEculty  shall  we  experience  in 
its  reduction.  For  this  purpose,  the  hand  being  half-shut,  the  Mck  of  the 
fingers  are  to  be  pressed  finnly  asainst  the  most  depending  point  of  the 
tumour ;  when  the  part  wiH  yield,  the  fundus  will  pass  up  with  a  sort  of  jerk, 
the  organ  will  be  restored  to  its  natural  situation,  and  the  hand,  will  ocoimy 
the  cavitv.  The  placenta  may  now  be  removed,  aa  before  recommendea ; 
and,  on  the  hand  being  withdrawn,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  inversion  —  of  which  there  is  some  probability — does  not  oocur 
again.  'Unless  this  restoradon  be  effected  within  a  short  period  of  the  time 
when  the  accident  took  place,  I  should  presume  either  that  the  uterus  could 
not  be  reduced  at  all,  or  that  the  hsemorrhage  must  be  excessive. 

Many  practitioners^  recommend  that  the  placenta  should  be  separated 
from  its  attachment  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  replace  the  uterus.  I 
should  myself  much  prefer  acting  as  just  advised,  because,  should  the  deuch- 
ment  be  effected  while  the  organ  remains  in  its  inverted  state,  either  the  wo- 
man must  lose  a  very  great  quantity  of  blood  from  the  patulous  orifices  of  the 
exposed  vessels ;  or,  if  such  a  decree  of  contraction  took  place  as  to  stop 
the  haemorrhage,  that  very  shrinking  of  the  uterine  parietes  would  precludte 
the  possibility  of  restoring  it  to  its  natural  state.' 

'  Puzos  Traits  dee  Aooouoh.  4to.  1769,  p.  260:  DaTit»  p.  1088;  VelpMn,  p.  621;  fte.; 
Burns,  p.  601,  and  Dewees,  partg.  1809,  reoommended  the  atenit  to  be  mtorsd  betee  re- 
moTing  the  placenta.  Denman,  chap.  zt.  sect  12,  and  Blandell,  p.  698,  that  if  the  plaeenta 
be  detached  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  should  be  separated  first ;  if  it  be  entirely  adherent, 
it  should  be  returned  with  the  uterus,  and  remoTed  afterwards. 

*  Besides  that  mentioned  in  the  former  note,  three  t>ther  oases  of  inverted  uterus  haTe  oome 
under  my  obserration.  In  one  I  was  requested  to  be  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  bodj  of 
a  woman  who  had  died  fh)m  floocUng  soon  after  deliTery ;  we  found  the  uterus  completely  fan 
▼erted,  and  lying  in  the  vagina.  The  attendant  had  separated  the  placenta  after  the  aecddent, 
and  had  contented  himself  with  hiding  the  organ  fh>m  sight  within  the  external  partSL  The 
second  was  some  weeks  after  delivery.  The  uterus  was  contracted  to  its  small,  unimpregnated 
size, — almost  as  well,  indeed,  as  thou^  it  was  in  titu  ;  but  the  patient  was  draining  to  death 
with  a  copious  fcetid  discharge.  The  last  patient  I  saw  about  twelve  hours  after  the  aocadent 
had  happened,  on  July  20th,  1889;  she  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  was  nooh 
depressed.  I  made  an  attempt  to  revert  the  uterus,  without,  however,  muoh  hope  of  too* 
ceeding.  She  suffered  from  irregular  hoemorrhage  to  a  most  copious  extent,  with  ooeasloiial 
severe  pain  in  tbe  lumbar  region,  so  as  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  extreme  danger,  and  eoofine 
her  entirely  to  the  house  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  she  was  able  to  go  out  two  or  three 
times ;  she  then  had  no  hsemorrhage,  but  a  copious  glairy  leucorrhosal  discharge,  and  violoDt 
bearing-down  pains.  Towards  the  end  of  December  she  was  again  attacked  with  flooding  to  a 
frightful  degree,  and  on  its  moderating  she  was  removed  a  short  distance  fh>m  London.  I  did 
not  see  her  again  till  the  summer,  when  I  found  her  health  generally  rather  improved,  although 
the  hsemorrhage  and  leucorrhoca  had  continued  almost  incessantly  throughout  the  spring.  On 
June  the  5th,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  Mr.  F!ar> 
rants,  the  then  attending  apothecary,  I  placed  a  ligature  round  the  base  of  the  tumour, — ^then 
about  the  size  of  a  small  nonpareil  apple,  —  intending  to  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  uterus 
sloughed  away.  The  application  gave  but  little  pain :  on  the  next  day,  however,  there  was 
every  symptom  of  violent  peritoneal  inflammation,  ushered  in  by  a  rigor  that  came  on  three 
or  four  hours  after  tbe  operation ;  there  had  not  been  the  least  discharge  of  blood  since  the 
application  of  the  ligature.  Tbe  distress  was  so  great,  and  tbe  danger  appeared  so  urgent, 
that  it  was  thought  right  to  remove  the  ligature,  which  was  done  twenty-four  hours  after  n 
was  adjusted.  The  pain  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  subsided ;  in  a  few  days 
bhe  was  able  to  leave  her  room ;  she  menstruated  on  July  Idth,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
regularly  every  month  since,  without  pain,  or  the  expulsion  of  coagula ;  the  discharge  lasts 
from  two  to  three  days,  and  is  moderate  in  quantity :  she  has  no  leucorrhoea ;  she  has  regained 
her  flesh,  colour,  and  appetite :  can  take  a  long  walk ;  has  no  bearing  down,  nor  any  difficulty 
in  pulsing  water ;  she  can  move  and  sit  without  the  least  inconvenience ;  her  bowels  are  regu* 
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Errori  liable  to  he  committed. — The  errors,  then,  that  the  inexperienced 
practitioner  is  liable  to  commit  in  a  case  of  adherent  placenta,  are  many. 
He  may  pull  too  violently  at  the  cord,  and  cause  rupture  of  the  placenta, 
rupture  of  the  cord,  or  inversion  of  the  uterus.  He  may  be  too  fond  of 
removing  the  placenta  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  soon  after  the  birth 
of  the  child.  He  may  also— but  of  this  there  is  less  danger — delay  extract- 
ing it  until  it  be  too  late,  when  the  patient  having  fainted  frequently,  lies 
gasping  and  tossing  about,  and  is  cold  in  the  limbs,  and  a  cold  sweat  breaks 
out  on  the  upper  part  of  her  person.  He  may  use  too  much  force  in  intro- 
ducing the  hand,  and  bruise  the  vagina  or  uterus,  and  too  little  care  in  sepa- 
rating the  placenta,  leaving  a  greater  or  less  portion  behind.  He  may 
suppose,  because  he  can  feel  part  of  the  placenta,  that  therefore  it  must  be 
entirely  in  the  vagina ;  and  he  may  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  pulling  at  the 
mass ;  he  may  therefore  break  it,  withdraw  half,  and  allow  the  other  to 
remain  in  the  uterus,  and  by  its  putrefaction  to  become  the  occasion  of  that 
train  of  distressing  and  highly  dangerous  symptoms  which  I  have  just  enu- 
merated ;  or,  lastly,  he  may  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a  thoroughly  contracted  state  of  the  uterus ;  he  may  take  away 
the  placenta,  and  leave  that  organ  in  a  flaccid  condition,  the  cause  of  a  per- 
sistence of  the  bleeding, 

HEMORRHAGE  SUBSEQUENT  TO   THE   REMOVAL   OF  THE  PLACENTA. — Even 

after  the  placenta  has  been  expelled  naturally, — or  more  frequently  after  it 
has  been  extracted  by  the  hand,  in  consequence  of  atony  of.  the  uterine 
fibres, — (notwithstanding  that  the  labour  is  said  to  be  terminated  so  far  as 
the  different  stages  are  concerned) — the  woman  is  liable  to  a  continuance  of 
the  haemorrhage,  or  to  a  fresh  accession,  owing  to  the  want  of  due  contrac- 
tion in  the  uterine  parietes. 

Causes, — We  shall  generally  find  that  this  description  of  case  occurs  to 
women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  weak  muscular  fibre — to  those  who  have  borne 
a  great  many  children,  or  after  a  lingering  or  instrumental  labour ;  or  in 
cases  where  the  child's  body  has  been  hurriedly  extracted  after  the  head  is 
born.  Exactly  the  same  causes,  indeed,  will  produce  this  state,  as  would 
occasion  that  inertia  of  which  the  retention  of  the  placenta  itself  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

Frequently,  under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  escapes  externally ;  at 
other  tiroes  it  is  retained  in  the  uterus.  A  coagulum  forms  at  the  os  uteri, 
and  the  effect  of  this  plug  is  obvious  ;  the  blood  is  poured  out  from  the  open 
vessels  into  the  uterine  cavity,  is  prevented  flowing  forth,  but  continues  accu- 
mulating within,  sometimes  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  danger,  as  before 
remarked,  is  even  greater  than  when  the  haemorrhage  is  external,  both  because 
the  case  may  be  overlooked,  and  because  the  more  the  uterus  is  distended, — 
the  more  blood  the  cavity  contains, — the  larger  do  the  vessels  become,  dila- 
ting in  their  calibre  in  proportion  as  the  womb  increases  in  extent  and  mag- 
nitude. The  organ  has  been  known  to  acquire  a  size,  after  the  birth  of  tne 
child  and  extraction  of  the  placenta,  almost  as  large  as  it  was  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  labour,  so  that  its  fundus  rises  above  the  umbilicus, 
while  its  cavity  contains  many  pints  of  blood.  Notwithstanding  this  internal 
accumulation,  scarcely  a  stain,  perhaps,  appears  externally. 

Sometimes  the  uterus  contracts  tolerably  well  immediately  after  delivery, 

lar.  and  she  says  she  enjoys  dow  (J ad.  1841)  better  health  thnn  she  has  had  for  some  years. 
Nothing  solid  has  passed  from  the  vagina  since  the  operutiuu.  it  will  be  for  the  consideration 
of  tho  profession,  whether  this  mode  of  treating  such  a  case  may  be  resorted  to  on  similar  occa- 
lions,  without  incurring  the  risk  necessarily  attendant  on  allowing  the  uterus  to  slough  away. 
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and  tben  again  relaxes,  contractions  alternating  witb  relaxations,  until'  a  reij 
considerable  Quantity  of  blood  having  been  lost,  tbe  patient  nnks.  It  is  on 
this  account  tnat  I  have  more  than  once  recommended  that  tbe  uterine  tu- 
mour should  be  examined,  by  the  hand  applied  over  the  abdomen,  three  or 
four  times  within  the  first  hour  after  delivery ;  and  that  the  patient  shovld 
not  be  left  until  the  attendant  is  satisfied  of  tiie  perfect  and  permanent  omi- 
traction  of  the  organ. 

Still  another  sort  of  case  occurs,  which  we  should  scarcely  expect, — a  dan- 
gerous degree  of  hsemorrhaffc,  notwitiistanding  that  the  uterus  is  acting 
powerfully,  as  evinced  by  violent  after-pains.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  prinoi- 
pie, — true  enough  in  general, — ^that  the  more  strongly  the  womb  oontrmeti 
after  delivery,  the  less  danger  is  there  of  bleeding ;  but  this  proposition  onlj 
applies  to  cases  where  the  cavity  is  empty.  If  it  contain  a  portion  of  the 
placenta,  a  considerable  part  of  the  fostiu  membranes,  or  any  other  subetanoe^ 
Its  fibres  may  act  pretematnrally  strongly,  to  expel  the  offending  body ;  and 
yet,  as  the  cavity  is  not  perfectly  closed,  hsemorrhage  may  go  on  from  the 
uncontracted  vessels.  Now,  occasionall]^  the  coaffula  which  collect  within 
the  womb  acquire  such  a  degree  of  tenacity,  that  wey  adhere  to  the  internal 
membrane  almost  as  firmly  as  the  placenta  itself  under  morbid  agglutination; 
and  there  is  nearly  the  same  imnrobabilitv  of  their  natural  expulsion.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  manual  removal  of  the  fibrinous  mass,  provided  it 
can  be  accomplished  without  bjury,  offers  the  best  chance  of  safety.'  When- 
ever, indeed,  the  patient  complains  of  distressing  after-pains,  coming  on  evaty 
three  or  four  minutes,  accompanied  by  a  sanguineous  draining,  to  each  a 
degree  as  to  give  occasion  for  well-grounded  anxiety,  it  would  be  right  to 
pass  the  hand  with  gentleness  into  the  uterus,  and  to  remove  whatever  may 
be  contained  within  it. 

Of  all  these  three  states,  that  in  which  the  uterus  enlarges  rapidly,  fills 
with  blood,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  contract,  is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

Symptoms. — ^We  know  that  hsemorrhage  is  going  on,  by  the  common 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  loss  of  blood.  The  colour  vanishes  from  the 
cheeks  and  lips ;  the  pulse  flags ;  fainting  occurs ;  the  breathing  becomes 
laborious,  and  drawn  with  sighs ;  the  extremities  lose  their  warmth ;  jactita- 
tion ensues,  and  perhaps  vomiting.  Vomiting,  indeed,  is  not  an  universal 
symptom  of  loss  of  blood,  and  seldom  comes  on  until  the  system  is  much  de- 
pressed. Under  great  exhaustion,  I  consider  it  a  good  sign,  rather  than  a 
bad  one :  because  it  shows  that  the  nervous  system  is  not  deadened,  bnt  that 
impressions  are  still  kept  up  between  parts  remote  from  each  other,  by 
means  of  sympathy :  and  I  think,  also,  that  the  very  effort  of  vomiting  teiam 
to  induce  contraction  in  the  uterus,  and  may  thus  be  the  means  of  pre- 
servation. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  woman  is  flooding, — ^if  it  be  external, — by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  linen :  sometimes  we  find  a  quantity  of  coagula  expelled 
upon  the  napkins ;  at  others,  that  part  of  the  bed  in  which  she  lies  is  soaked 

*  It  has  happened  to  me  to  meet  with  many  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which,  althongh  the  ntcmt 
was  small  and  tolerably  firm,  a  draining  of  blood  to  an  alarming  extent  was  going  on,  while 
the  patient  was  harassed  with  almost  insufferable  after-pains.  On  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
more  or  less  entirely  within  the  uterus,  and  the  removal  of  the  clots,  not  only  has  the  discharge 
ceased,  but  the  painful  contractions  have  also  disappeared ;  and  almost  instantaneous  security, 
as  well  as  ease,  has  been  afforded.  In  some  of  these  cai^es  the  dislodgment  of  the  compressed 
coapulum,  and  its  separation  from  the  uterine  surface,  has  not  been  effected  without  some 
trouble.  (See  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  March  20,  and  April  9,  1863,  where  I  have  reported 
the  cases  of  this  description.} 
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with  blood,  and  no  misapprehension  can  arise  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dimin- 
ished vital  energy.  But  the  haemorrhage  may  be  internal  and  concealed ; — 
still  our  means  of  diagnosis  are  easy  and  certain :  the  simple  application  of 
the  hand  over  the  uterine  tumour  will  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  its  state ; 
and  by  the  sensation  it  conveys,  we  judge  whether  blood  is  pent  up  within 
its  cavity.  If  we  find  the  organ  large,  soft,  and  flaccid ;  if  it  yield  to  the 
hand,  and  become  harder  when  pressure  is  made  upon  it,  and  if  then  blood 
passes  out  of  the  vagina  with  a  gurgling  noise,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  declare 
the  case  one  of  concealed  haemorrhage.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  patient 
continue  fainting,  while  there  is  no  external  flow — if  we  find  the  uterus  as 
small  as  a  foetal  head,  and  hard,  and  observe  no  relaxation  in  its  structure — 
we  must  seek  some  other  cause  for  the  symptoms  of  depression,  besides  loss 
of  blood, — the  syncope  is  independent  of  haemorrhage  from  the  woml^ 

Treatment — tinder  haemorrhages  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  our 
indication  is  to  evacuate  the  uterus  so  as  to  insure  the  closure  of  its  cavity ; 
and,  if  necessary,  to  rouse  the  flagging  powers  by  the  judicious  use  of  stimuli. 
Both  outward  applications,  internal  remedies,  and  manual  operations,  will 
assist  us  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose.  Pressure,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  cold,  will  often  of  themselves  prove  sufficient  to  restrain  the  flow,  and 
they  may  be  used  in  combination. 

Called,  then,  to  a  case  of  this  description,  the  first  means  to  be  tried  is  the 
grasping  pressure  of  the  hand  to  the  uterine  tumour  itself.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  lay  the  open  palm  upon  the  abdomen,  and  press  steadily  and  flatly ; 
but  a  squeezing  or  kneading  action  should  be  used,  by  which  the  organ  is 
prevented  filling  and  becoming  distended  with  blood,  and  its  fibres  also  are 
stimulated  to  contract.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  patient  may  complain  of 
the  pain  we  are  putting  her  to :  she  may  be  desirous  that  our  hand  should 
be  removed.  If  the  pain  she  sufiers,  however,  be  that  of  uterine  contraction, 
her  entreaties  must  be  disregarded ;  because  upon  contraction  alone  her  ulti- 
mate safety  will  depend.  At  other  times  she  will  not  allow  us  to  leave  her 
for  a  single  minute ;  she  feels  so  much  comfort  from  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
and  from  the  support  which  the  abdominal  contents  receive,  and  she  expe- 
riences such  a  sensation  of  sinking  when  that  pressure  is  removed,  that  she 
feels  convinced  she  will  faint  if  it  be  omitted.  While  haemorrhage  is  going 
on  with  any  activity,  I  place  no  reliance  on  a  bandage,  however  tight  it  may 
be  drawn,  or  with  whatever  local  compression  its  action  may  be  aided.  I 
cannot  think  any  folds  of  linen  applied  over  the  uterine  region,  nor  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  tourniquet,  as  has  been  recommended,^  can  secure  contrac* 
tion  in  a  manner  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  grasping  pressure  of  the  hand. 

We  have  proof,  indeed,  that  even  the  pressure  of  the  hand  will  not  always 
produce  the  desired  efiect :  but  other  means  are  in  our  power,  efficacious  and 
of  easy  application  ;  and  of  these,  cold  may  next  be  resorted  to.  A  napkin, 
soaked  in  vinegar  and  water,  may  be  suddenly  laid  upon  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  the  uterus  will  often  answer  the  stimulus  immediately.  A  suc- 
cession of  cold  cloths  may  be  used  in  this  way,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  this  part  of  the  person  below  the  standard,  and  steady  pressure  may  bo 
made  alternately  with  this  application.  Should  the  bleeding,  however,  still 
continue,  and  the  faintness  increase  rather  than  diminish,  the  means  I  next 
adopt  (and  sometimes  this  is  much  more  useful  than  any  other  mode  of  ap- 
plying cold)  is  dashing  a  quantity  of  water  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  denuded 
abdomen.    This  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  rough  and  neither  a  very  refined  nor 

'  Sm  two  papers  hy  Mr.  Prettj,  in  Med.  Gaiette,  June  25, 1841 ;  and  Dec.  23,  1842. 


very  delicate  moflo  of  treatment  j  bat  the  cuse  b  of  a  highly  dangerous  cha- 
racter, auij  no  consideration  must  interfere  with  our  adopting  the  most  effi* 
caeioua  means  for  insuring  the  patient's  safety.  It  is  an  universal  observation^ 
that  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  cold»  applied  suddenly  and  T^^ith  & 
shock,  will  produce  a  greater  effect  than  a  more  intense  one  continued  for 
some  time.  Thus  Gooch '  gives  us  an  instance  in  which  the  uterus  was 
stimulated  to  contract  by  a  quantity  of  salt  and  water^  of  the  temperature  of 
the  chamber,  thrown  suddenly  from  an  ewer  on  the  abdomen^  although  it  had 
not  answered  to  the  application  of  ice,  which  had  been  used  previously  for  a 
considerable  period, 

•  We  may,  however,  still  be  foiled,  and  must  resort  to  other  measures.  The 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity  may  ne^ct  be  put  in  practice, 
and  iL  seldom  fails  in  producing  the  contraction  we  desire.  The  student  may 
be  inclined  to  inquire,  then,  why  we  should  not  introduce  the  hand  imme- 
diately the  haemorrhage  becomes  alarming? — Because  it  is  better  first  to 
adopt  less  severe  measures.  The  introduction  of  the  hand  is  always  to  be 
avoided,  if,  by  any  other  method^  we  can  produce  the  same  amount  of  good, 
without  the  chance  of  injury :  but  yet  there  are  many  states  that  fully  war- 
rant even  this  proceeding*  The  coat  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  left  hand 
being  greased,  and  passed  gently  into  the  uterus,  the  parietes  may  be  atimu^ 
lated  by  the  fingers  moved  within  it;  at  the  same  time  that  the  right  hand 
grasps  it  externally  ;  or,  as  Gooch  ^  recommends,  the  bleeding  vessels  may  be 
compressed  with  the  knuckles  within,  while  the  uterine  tumour  is  pressed 
upon  without ;  and  by  this  combination  of  external  and  internal  pressure,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  shall  fail  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  discharge.  If  there  be 
any  fibrinous  coagula  adhering  to  the  internal  membrane,  these  must  be 
removed  as  cautiously  as  we  should  separate  the  placenta* 

Some  cases,  however,  will  not  yield  even  to  thia  mode  of  treatment,  and 
other  expedients  are  recommended — such  as  injecting  a  quantity  of  iced 
water,  vinegar,  or  other  astringents,  into  the  uterus  itself;^  advantage  may 
sometimes  be  derived  from  throwing  a  quantity  of  cold  water  into  the  uterus  ;* 
but  I  should  fear  using  strong  astringents  in  the  same  way,  lest  infiammation 
of  the  uterine  tissue,  or  of  its  veins,  should  be  induced.  Ice  ^  has  also  some- 
times been  introduced  into  the  vagina  with  advantage,  either  naked,  or 
wrapped  in  linen  or  flannel;  before  being  passed  into  the  cavity  it  should  be 
held  in  the  hand  until  the  corners  are  rounded  oflf.  Again  :  it  has  been  re- 
commended that  we  should  stuff  the  vagina,  or  even  tlte  uterus,  with  cloths 
steeped  in  any  astringents  at  hand.^  To  such  an  application,  under  such 
circumstances,  I  have  already  objected ;  because  the  blood  ia  not  preserved 
in  the  woman's  vessels  by  filling  either  the  vagina  or  the  uterus ;  it  is  escaping 
through  their  orifices,  and  collecting  in  the  uterine  cavity;  and  as  the  womb^ 
by  the  presence  of  the  plug,  is  prevented  contracting,  the  very  object  w 


*  Compendium,  by  Skinner,  page  168. 

*  Op.  cit.,  page  164. 

'  Saxtorph ;  **  New  Method  of  Treating  Haemorrhages  after  Labour."  Pasta,  in  extreme 
cases,  advises  the  injection  of  alcohol,  or  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.— >(Qardien,  toL  iii. 
p.  230.) 

*  I  have  seen  some  cases  of  dangerous  hsemorrhage  after  delivery,  that  had  resisted  all  other 
means,  cease,  on  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  pints,  being  pumped 
into  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  patent  enema  syringe.  The  nozzle  of  the  syringe  must  be 
introduced  just  within  the  os  uteri.  The  water  will,  of  course,  not  be  retained  within  the 
uterus,  but  flow  away.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  lectures,  used  to  recommend  the  injection  to  be 
repeated  ten  or  twelve  times.  Most  likely  the  syringe  he  used  could  only  inject  a  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time. 

»Blundell,  p.  466;  Gooch,  p.  167.  *  See  Gooch,  p.  168. 
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we  wish  to  gain  is  defeated  by  our  own  anxious  care.  Compression  of  the 
aorta  has  lately  been  much  extolled  b^  Baudelocque  the  younger,  who  claims 
the  credit  of  the  suggestion.^  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  vessel  in  most  women  after  delivery,  especially  if 
they  be  of  spare  habit,  owing  to  the  lax  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and 
in  some  cases  of  after  hasmorrhage,  this  proceeding  may  be  attended  with 
fortunate  results.^  Dr.  Rigby^  thinks  the  application  of  the  child  to  the 
mother's  breast  the  most  efficacious  means  of  procuring  uterine  contraction 
in  this  species  of  haemorrhage.  He  grounds  his  opinion  upon  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  two  organs,  and  the  known  fact  of  the  action  of 
sucking  very  generally  inducing  after-pains.  If  the  trial  can  be  made,  with- 
out disturbing  the  patient  much,  I  see  no  objection  to  its  adoption. 

Of  remedies  acting  through  the  agency  of  the  stomach,  stimuli  (domestic 
or  medicated),  opium,  the  acids,  and  the  ergot,  are  the  chief  in  use.  The 
cautions  respecting  the  use  of  spirits,  ammonia,  and  other  substances  which 
powerfully  excite  the  arterial  system,  I  need  not  here  repeat.  They  are 
only  admissible — as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  haemorrhage  continuing — 
when  the  powers  are  sunk  so  low  that  there  is  immediate  and  imminent 
danger  present.  I  have  stated  that  opium,  in  large  doses,  is  very  much  ex- 
tolled in  cases  of  flooding,  especially  by  Professor  Burns  and  Dr.  Stewart, 
but  that  I  consider  it  a  medicine  inadmissible  unless  the  uterus  have  entirely 
contracted,  when  the  danger  of  fresh  bleeding  has  gone  by.*  Opium  cer- 
tainly acts  as  a  cordial,  lulling  the  irritability  of  the  patient,  and  producing 
a  sleep,  or  at  any  rate  a  composing  stupor ;  but  it  also  takes  off  both  mus- 
cular and  uterine  action :  it  disables  the  uterus,  therefore,  from  contracting, 
even  were  it  so  disposed :  and  if  the  proposition  be  true,  that  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  alone  we  are  to  rely  for  the  patient's  ultimate  safety,  it 
cannot  but  appear  contradictory  to  resort  to  a  medicine  whose  very  action 
tends  to  prevent  the  effect  desired.  It  has  been  objected,  that  although 
opium,  in  small  quantities,  takes  away  uterine  action,  yet,  in  large  doses,  it 
produces  the  very  opposite  result,  and  excites  contraction.  This  proposition 
IS  at  variance  with  common  sense,  with  all  analogy  of  the  effecV  of  other 
drugs,  and  at  least  with  my  experience.  I  have  often  seen,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  uterine  action  suspended  by  what  would  be  considered  a 
large  dose  of  opium ;  and  if  the  same  quantity  will  take  away  action  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  process,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  it  will  excite  it  at  the 
termination  ? — But  it  may  be  said,  the  experience  of  practitioners  of  emi- 
nence proves  the  value  of  opium  in  the  case  under  consideration ;  and  that 
there  is  no  reasoning  against  experience.  I  by  no  means  deny  that  many 
patients  have  done  well  after  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  opium ; 
out  that  circumstance  does  not  prove  that  the  drug  was  the  agent  of  their 
preservation.  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  recovery  to  other  causes, 
independently  of  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine.  I  strongly  recommend 
opium  in  large  doses  and  the  solid  form,  in  those  cases  of  irritability  pro- 

■  Mem.  de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  January,  1835.  Although  this  might  have  been  an 
original  thought  of  Baudelocque,  the  practice  had  been  pursued  ten  years  before  by  Ulsamer 
(aee  Lancet,  July  20tb,  1839) ;  and  I  myself  had  employed  it  long  before  Baudelocque's 
memoir  was  published.  A  proposal  to  the  same  effect,  by  Trehan,  will  be  found  in  toI.  xxxiiL 
of  the  Journal  Compl.  de  la  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  p.  8C7. 

*  See  a  case  by  Mr.  Brown,  Med.  Gazette,  Dec.  2d,  1842.  p.  327. 

*  Med.  Oaiette,  yoI.  ziii.  p.  785,  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  335.  He  gives  cases  in  illustration ;  and 
•fates  that  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  an  obserration  in  Professor  Carus'a 
Oyn&kologie,     See  his  opinion  on  this  subject  stated  also,  Library  of  Med.  yoI.  ri.  p.  217. 

« Page  380. 
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duced  by  a  loss  of  blood  which  had  previously  taken  place ;  bat  that  only 
when  the  uterine  cavity  is  closed,  and  the  danger  from  flooding  is  past. 

We  should  act  unwisely  to  trust  much  to  any  of  the  mineral  acids  in  these 
dangerous  cases,  but  they  may  be  resorted  to  in  combination  with  the  use  of 
other  means :  and  they  generally  act  as  grateful  refrigerants.  The  ergot 
seems  to  be  indicated,  as  the  grand  object  is  to  produce  uterine  contraction : 
it  may  be  combined  with  an  acid.  I  have  witnessed  many  cases  of  after- 
hsemorrhage,  in  which  its  administration  appeared  to  be  attended  with  decided 
advantage. 

Tramfusion, — Our  last  resource  is  the  transfusion  of  blood  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  dying  patient,^  a  means  deemed  by  some  most  powerful  in  arrest- 
ing the  vital  spirit,  even  as  it  flutters  with  tremulous  delay  t^>on  the  lip. 
To  Dr.  Blundell  is  due  the  merit  of  having  restored  t}ie  practice,  of  advo- 
cating its  adoption  with  all  the  force  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  proving  its 
efficacy  both  by  reasoning  and  experiment.  But  transfusion  can  be  of  litde 
use,  unless  contraction  has  taken  place  in  the  uterine  parietes.  It  is  evident 
that,  while  the  vessels  remain  patulous,  the  more  we  excite  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, the  more  likely  is  the  flooding  to  continue,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  stimulants.  If,  then,  by  infusing  blood  while  the  uterine 
structure  remains  flaccid,  we  cause  the  heart  to  beat  more  forcibly,  the  fluid 
will  again  exude  through  the  open  vessels ;  and  we  might  inject  ad  infinitum^ 
— the  arteries  emptying  themselves  as  the  veins  become  distended.  But  the 
case  is  very  diffierent  when  we  have  closed  the  vessels  through  which  the 
blood  escapes ;  it  is  then  retained  in  the  body,  forms  a  part  of  the  circulating 
current,  revives  the  patient  by  its  action  on  the  brain,  and  restores  her  from 
temporary  death  to  life.  I  would  restrict  the  practice  of  transfusion,  then, 
to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  chance  of  the  blood  again  escaping  ;^  and 
I  think  it  would  be  most  useful  when  the  placenta  has  been  removed — when 
the  uterus  has  contracted — when  the  haemorrhage  that  had  caused  the  de- 
pression has  ceased — ;but  when  the  patient  remains  fainting,  and  in  great 
danger,  unable  to  be  roused  by  stimuli  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  without 
a  legitimate  hope  of  restoration  being  efiected  by  her  own  proper  power. 

In  such  cases,  transfusion  may  be  most  valuable;  but  if  it  becomes  a 
common  practice,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  often  be  employed  unnecessarily. 
This  opinion  I  form  from  having  seen  many  women  recover  without  any 
blood  being  transfused  into  their  system,  who  seemed  scarcely  to  have  a 
chance  of  life.  If  in  these  cases  the  means  under  consideration  had  been 
used,  the  credit  of  the  recovery  would  have  been  given  to  the  operation,  and 
strong  arguments  might  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.^ 

It  is  astonishing  how  tenacious  of  life  some  systems  appear  under  uterine 
hsemorrhage,  and  how  easily  others  will  let  it  glide  away.  The  necessity, 
then,  of  such  moans  in  any  particular  case,  will  be  a  question  of  the  greatest 
nicety.  If  employed  while  haemorrhage  is  going  on  actively,  it  will  be  use- 
less ;  if  delay eil  until  the  breathing  has  quite  ceased,  we  cannot  expect  it 
will  be  followed  by  restoration ;  if  commonly  practised,  it  will  many  times 
be  resorted  to  unnecessarily. 

Mode  of  performing  fniiwfiwion.  —  Blundell,*  with  much  ingenuity,  has 
rontrived  an  instrument,  named  by  him  the  impellory  by  which  the  blood 

*  For  some  Accoant  of  the  historj  of  transAision,  see  Appendls  K. 

'  An  exception  shouM  be  made  in  favour  of  plAcental  prescnutiona  as  mentioned  at  p.  3dOL 

'  See  IlAmilton,  p.  o;?9:  IHvis,  p.  UV.r»:  and  Ve'peau,  edit.  Crux,  p,  VM. 

'  Phvsiol.  and  Patholog.  Researches,  1^-4. 
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may  be  at  once  transfused  from  one  system  to  the  other,  without  being  obliged 
to  stagnate  in  a  vessel ;  but  as  this  is  rather  a  cumbrous  machine,  and  difiS- 
cult  to  adjust,  and  especially  as  the  same  enlightened  physiologist  has  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  the  vital  fluid  loses  little  or  none  of  its  valuable  proper- 
ties by  being  collected  in  a  cuj),  absorbed  by  a  syringe,  and  afterwards  in- 
jected,— provided  no  time  be  unnecessarily  wasted, — I  shall  merely  describe 
the  readiest  mode  of  performing  the  operation  by  a  common  syringe.     The 
instrument  should  be  of  brass,  tinned  inside,  capable  of  containing  between 
two  and  three  ounces,  perfectly  air-tight,  and  free  from  oil.^     One  or  two 
persons, — ^males  in  preference  to  females,  from  their  less  liability  to  faint, — 
being  in  readiness  to  supply  the  blood,  one  of  the  patient's  veins  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  divested  of  its 
cellular  web ;  an  aperture  must  then  be  made  into  it  of  rather  more  than  a 
line  in  length.     The  blood  must  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  bystanders  in  a 
^nll  stream ;  about  three  ounces  must  be  received  into  a  conical  cup  or  tum- 
T>ler,  and  absorbed  as  soon  as  it  is  collected :  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  must 
"be  raised  perpendicularly,  and  the  piston  slowly  propelled  upwards,  to  expel 
stny  air  that  might  have  passed  into  the  instrument :  its  point  must  after- 
"wards  be  inserted  into  the  aperture  formed  in  the  vein,  and  the  blood  slowly 
'propelled  towards  the  heart.     No  ligature  need  be  put  upon  the  patient's 
arm  below  the  wound ;  but  the  vein  may  be  secured  by  passing  a  blunt- 
pointed  probe  under  it,  having  dissected  it  for  the  admission  of  the  instru- 
ment, away  from  its  surrounding  attachments  ;*  and  this  particularly,  lest 
Hood  shoidd  escape  from  the  incision,  and  embarrass  the  operator.     The 
chief  delicacy  of  the  operation  consists  in  regulating  the  quantity  used,  and 
in  adjusting  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  injected  to  the  diminished  power 
of  the  arterial  system.     If  we  throw  it  in  with  too  much  force,  we  ifaay 
choke  the  heart,  and  death  will  be  the  consequence :  if,  on  the  other  hand^ 
"we  are  too  tardy  in  our  operations,  the  blood  may  partially  coagulate,  and 
1)6  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life.     We  may  inject  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  syringe  full,  deliberately  watching,  between  each,  the  efiect  pro- 
duced.   Twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  will  most  probably,  at  the  highest  average, 
le  sufficient,  if  any  advantage  is  to  result  from  our  endeavours :  for,  since 
"we  know  that,  although  a  patient  will  sometimes  bear  to  lose  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  with  comparative  impunity,  the  additional  loss  of  a  very  few  ounces 
more  may  irrecoverably  depress  her,  so  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a  small 
quantity  added  to  the  system,  after  a  great  diminution  has  been  sustained, 
^ill  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  necessary  point; — .unless,  indeed,  the 
nervous  energy  be  too  much  sunk  to  be  roused  by  any  means  that  human 
ingenuity  could  devise. 

I  have  directed,  that  if  transfusion  appear  necessary,  human  blood  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  recommendation  is  founded  on  experiments 
£r8t,  in  modern  times,  performed  by  Dr.  Leacock,  of  Barbadoes,  and  made 
known  through  the  medium  of  his  inaugural  thesis,  printed  in  Edinburgh  in 
1817 ;    and  afterwards  frequently  repeated  and  varied  by  Dr.  Blundell.^ 

•  A  very  simple  and  ingeniously  contrived  syringe  for  the  purpose  of  this  operation  will  be 
fonnd  described  and  depicted  in  Waller's  edition  of  Denman;  also  in  the  Lancet  for  Oct.  81, 
1S40,  where  there  is  a  highly  valuable  case,  and  some  judicious  remarks  by  Mr.  Lane.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  delineation  of  this  instrument,  nor  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
using  it,  as  that  copy  of  Denman  is  well  known,  and  as  I  presume  the  talented  periodical  I 
have  referred  to  is  in  the  hands  of,  or  at  least  accessible  to,  every  practitioner. 

*  Op.  cit  p.  81,  et  9fq.  Lencock.  in  his  experiments  on  the  dog.  used  sheep's  blood ;  Blun- 
deU  that  of  the  human  subject.  In  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  May,  1842,  there  is  an  ac- 
coQut  by  Dr.  Dliediu  of  a  man  set.  thirty-eight,  who  had  five  ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  the 


These  ejcperiments  prove  that  the  blood  of  one  geotis  of  animals  la  unfit  to 
carry  on  the  fuDctioua  of  life,  when  injected  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
into  the  system  of  an  individual  of  another  genus.  If  human  blood,  or  that 
of  the  aheep,  for  inatance^  be  injected  into  tbe  veins  of  a  dog,  after  the 
animal  has  been  bled  to  syncope,  resuscitation  for  a  time  occurs ;  but  it  ia 
not  lasting  —  the  powers  soon  begin  to  droop,  and  after  a  period,  varying 
from  a  few  minutes  to  eotne  hours  or  days  of  languid  existence^  death  takes 
place-  Thus,  then,  we  must  never  think  of  employing,  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  any  other  blood  than  that  derived  from  the  human  subject. 

Management  of  a  patient  after  dangerom  hwinorrhage, — When  a  womaa 
lias  suffered  haemorrhage  to  any  dangerous  extent,  although  the  uterus  may 
have  become  firmly  contracted,  and,  to  her  own  feelings,  she  ib  comparatively 
comfortable,  yet  she  must  by  no  means  be  considered  safe  for  many  hours  ^ 
because  the  organ  may  again  relax,  and  with  a  return  of  the  relaxation  there 
maybe  a  return  of  the  bleeding.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to  guard  against  such 
a  possibility  j  and  the  best  mode  of  prevention  is  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet, 
to  allay  irritability,  and  solicit  sleep  by  a  moderately  large  dose  of  opium, 
and  to  sustain  her  by  a  frequent  supply  of  fluid  nourishment  in  small  quan 
tities.  Strict  injunctions  must  consequently  be  given  that  she  should  not  be 
moved  for  many  hours.  In  ordinary  cases,  after  labour  we  require  that  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  should  elapse  before  the  patient  is  placed  in 
bed  in  the  position  she  is  to  retain,  and  her  linen  changed ;  but  after  haemor- 
rhage, we  shall  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  keep  her  in  the  same  position 
for  eight,  ten,  or  tw^elve  hoursj  or  even  longer,  A  bandage  may  be  applied, 
but  beyond  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  her  person.  Many  eases 
are  on  record,  where  a  patient,  having  sufi^ered  haemorrhage,  has  been  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  person  made  more  com- 
fortable, and  has  fallen  down  dead  upon  the  bed ; '  others,  where  moving 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other  has  produced  syncope,  and  even  death  ; 
and  some,  where  the  same  fatal  consequence  has  followed  the  slight  exertion 
of  raising  the  head  above  the  level  of  the  shoulders :  so  that  we  cannot  be 
too  cautious  in  allowing  the  least  disturbance.  The  room  may  be  darkened 
and  well  ventilated;  opium  may  be  given,  with  a  little  stimuli,  if  necessary; 
and  such  nutrient  fluids  as  are  most  easy  of  digestion  should  be  exhibited  at 
regular  and  short  intervals. 

Effects  of  the  loss  of  blood,  —  There  are  many  distressitig  symptoms 
consequent  on  the  loss  of  blood,  independently  of  fainting*  Some  of  these 
appear  soon,  and  are  comparatively  evanescent ;  others  do  not  occur  for 
some  time,  being  more  remote,  but  more  permanent.  Of  the  latter  kind  are 
cachexia,  wasting,  purgings,  dyspepsia,  dropsies, — especially  an  oedematous 

jugulnr  vein  of  %  goatt  lajeeted  Id  to  a  tcId  in  kU  arnk^  in  consequeace  of  a  violent  attnck  of 
fjK  mop  lysis.  He  imtmsd  lately  complained  of  a  feeting  of  opprei!?9lon  ;  tbis  soon  w^nt  off,  and 
phlebitiH  ffuperr^ncLt,  Ije  got  well,  however,  (uid  was  able  to  resume  bis  ui^ual  occtipjitiotia  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  This  cose  proves  tUat  tJie  injecting  of  tbe  blood  of  some  of  the  lower 
antmah  into  the  bum  on  ^j'Stem  la  not  riecmarilif  futul ;  but  tbe  amouat  here  used  mwit  he 
considered  small. 

*  Meiga  (p.  306)  given  a  case  in  vrbich  a  woman  fell  down  dead  in  consequence  of  insieiting 
upon  sitting  up  on  the  side  of  tbe  bed  sood  after  her  attendani  had  left  the  room ;  **  in  a  few 
memento  she  reeled^  and  fell  bock  in  a  fat^  fainting  fit/*  It  doea  not  seem  thai  she  had  saf- 
fared  any  prev^ious  htemurrhage.  tie  als{>  report^s  another,  in  a  patient  of  his  own«  whom  he 
biid  left  *^  as  well  ns  eonld  he  desired ;"'  but  before  he  hud  reached  home,  he  was  recalled,  and 
found  tbe  ladj  bad  been  allowed  to  sU  up  in  bed  for  the  purpose  of  paesing  water i  —  she 
fjiinted  while  beiog  held  in  the  nurse's  arms ;  and  it  was  fouijd  that  the  chamber-pot  was  half 
full  of  blood.  She  was  Dearly  dead  whea  be  arrived,  and  her  qonvalescence  waa  iong  and 
aeverely  protracted. 
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State  of  the  legs  and  feet.  Such  affections  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  ba- 
lance of  the  circulation  being  destroyed,  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  so 
much  blood  from  the  circulating  system. 

The  loss  of  blood  will  sometimes  excite  dormant  morbid  actions,  which 
may  terminate  in  organic  disease,  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  its  for- 
mation. ^I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  phthisis  itself  seemed  to  be  called 
forth,  in  its  direct  form,  as  a  consequence  of  violent  uterine  haemorrhage,  no 
symptoms  of  diseased  lungs  having  previously  existed. 

The  loss  of  tone  in  the  system  generally,  is  best  relieved  by  sending  the 
patient  into  the  country,  to  the  sea  side,  or  some  chalybeate  spring,  enjoining 
regular  hours,  regular  exercise,  regular  nourishing  diet,  with  gentle  stimuli 
and  tonic  medicines, — provided  there  be  no  local  affections,  nor  any  contra- 
indicating  symptoms.  (Edema  of  the  legs  will  most  likely  disappear  spon- 
taneously ;  if  an  accumulation  of  water  take  place  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
<3inreticB  or  elaterium  may  procure  its  removal,  or  an  operation  may  be  re- 
quired. The  purgings  produced  by  an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, 80  frequent  as  a  consequence  of  a  copious  loss  of  blood,  may  be 
^relieved  by  chalk,  haematoxylon,  and  other  astringents,  opium,  rice,  and  a 
Kionrishing  diet.  The  aphthous  state  of  the  mouth  accompanying  the  purgings 
"^11  also  often  yield  to  the  same  treatment.  Both  these  symptoms,  however, 
wire  most  likely  to  be  alleviated  by  sending  the  woman  into  a  purer  air.  It 
u  commonly  observed  by  practitioners  in  crowded  cities,  that  the  diarrhoea 
liaa  subsided  immediately  on  removal,  although  it  had  not  given  way  in  the 
least  degree  to  the  exhibition  of  the  most  approved  medicines. 

Me-aetion  after  flooding. — The  symptoms  which  appear  immediately  after 
iBooding,  when  the  first  effects  of  fainting  are  gone  off,  are  those  of  re-action 
^nd  nervous  irritability  in  an  extreme  degree.  When  the  system  is  deprived 
of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  a  much  more 
Yapid  manner,  that  the  increased  velocity  may  compensate  for  the  diminution 
in  quantity ;'  and  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  is  diminished,  will  the  velo- 
city be  increased. 

This  re-action  is  attended  with  fever ;  quick,  small,  sharp,  jerking,  and 
eometimes  a  wiry,  at  others  a  compressible,  pulse ;  increased  heat  and  dry- 
seas  of  skin ;  shrivelled  features ;  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  parched  and 
pinched  state  of  the  nose  and  lips ;  a  diminution  in  all  the  secretions ;  desire 
3br  fluid,  and  dislike  to  solid  food ;  intolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  inability 
%o  sleep,  and  most  distressing  pain  in  the  head.  Palpitations  are  often  pre- 
sent ;  so  also  are  panting,  dyspnoea,  and  a  degree  of  hurry  and  alarm  on 
making  from  a  doze,  or  being  suddenly  disturbed. 

The  pain  in  the  head  is  almost  unitersal  after  haemorrhage,  and  is  very 
characteristic.  It  is  described  as  being  similar  to  the  thumping  of  a  small 
liammer  within  the  skull,  or  the  ticking  of  a  clock ;  sometimes,  but  more 
Tarely,  it  resembles  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  or  the  singing  of  a  kettle.  Every 
movement  of  the  head  is  attended  with  great  uneasiness;  and  if  raised  from 
the  pillow,  a  sense  of  fainting  supervenes.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  sen- 
sation of  thumping  arises  from  the  column  of  blood  being  lessened  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  arteries  not  being  suflSciently  distended  by  their  contents.  As 
these  vessels  are  highly  elastic,  their  calibre  contracts  in  proportion  to  the 
decreased  quantity  of  blood  that  thev  contain.  When  they  are  fully  filled, 
and  their  coats  are  duly  distended,  they  propel  the  blood  onward  with  but 
slight  effort ;  but  when  partially  emptied,  so  that  the  natural  and  healthy 
agreement  between  their  capacities  and  the  measure  of  their  content  is  dis- 
turbedi  they  are  compelled  to  beat  violently,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  circu- 
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lation;  and  this  forcible  contraction  propagates  an  increased  jerk  to  th| 
fluid,'     Most  probablj  this  state  pervades  the  whole  body;  but  it  is  onlj 
perceived  in  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  struetiire  and  peculiar  sensibilit/ ' 
of  that  tender  organ,^ 

Treatnient — If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  cause  of  the  distressing  sjmp*  fl 
toms  is  referable  to  the  decreased  quantity  of  blood  circulating,  and  that  lis  " 
augmented  velocity  is  dependent  on  the  diminution  in  its  quantity,  we  shall 
never  be  much  at  a  loss  in  directing  our  treatment.  Our  object  should  b©  to 
diminish  the  present  irritability  —  to  alleviate  the  febrile  symptoms  —  to 
remove  the  distracting  headache  ^ — to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  tb© 
remaining  power — and  gradually  to  add  to  the  mass  of  circulating  0uid, 

With  the  latter  view,  nutritious  diet  must  be  frequently  administered;  — 
sago,  arrowroot,  milk,  jelly,  and  strong  broths^  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  the 
stomach  will  digests  To  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  system,  and  mode^ 
rate  the  excessive  action,  saline  medicines  may  be  given,  either  in  eflfer- 
vescence  or  not ;  cold  sponging  may  be  employed  to  the  hands,  arms,  and 
face;  and  opium  may  be  prescribed  in  tolerably  large  doseSp  Both  the 
mental  and  corporeal  irritability  produced  by  a  large  loss  of  blood,  is  better 
alleviated  by  opium  than  any  other  remedy ;  and  although  as  a  principle  we 
avoid  opium  when  much  headache  is  present,  in  this  particular  affection  the 
drug,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  salines  or  ipecacuanha,  will  often  be 
found  most  serviceable.  Nevertheless^  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
medical  means  will  raptdlg  remove  the  febrile  excitement  and  the  cerebral 
distress ;  but  it  will  generally  be  observed,  that  as  fresh  blood  is  formed  by 
the  assimilation  of  nourishment,  all  the  Bymptoms  will  gradually  subside.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  indeed^  that  if  no  medical  treatment,  beyond  proper 
attention  to  the  bowels,  were  employed, — if  nothing  were  exhibited  but  mild 
nourishment  in  small  quantities,  at  regular  intervals,  the  symptoms  would 
of  themselves  disappear;  and  I  am  perBuaded,  that  in  no  few  instances 
medical  interference  has  been  of  decided  injury, 

*  I  hi&t«  t-c^fioDed  in  the  text  as  though  the  ArteHes  oontracted  upon  their  fluid  caoteuts  with 
aa  active  propelliog  force*  Dr  J,  €,  H,  Williama  (see  Med.  Oaaettej  Julj  Oth,  1841,  p.  60y) 
Wdulii  item  to  expUin  the  Hauie  pheuom^tiA  in  ruther  a  differeDt  manner :  — "  In  a  fiill^  ten«fl 
btaCe  of  the  urterie^t  the  heart  has  at  each  sjiJtole  to  overcame  th«  reii stance  of  the  arleri«l 
prcaBure  ;  and  in  doing  thiis,  mnoh  of  th&  force  of  each  jet  igsuing  from  the  heart  is  lost  But 
each  jet  adds  to  the  pressure  m  the  artdrtea,  and  thus  auataiDB  the  continuous  streatu  m  their 
cApiUary  end^,  where  the  flow  m  \es&  pulsating*  In  a  lai  or  iU-flUed  state  of  the  arleriea^  on 
the  other  hiind,  the  heart's  jeta  being  leas  refiisted  by  arterial  pressure^  are  now  foniible  and 
abrupt.  Ihny  are  most  violent  near  the  heart ;  and  if  the  Tesaela  be  not  too  empty,  they  eotu- 
inuuicate  their  jerky  pulses  even  to  the  capillaries,  the  motion  of  which  lb  now  more  puisatiog 
than  continuous,  and  often  more  osciUatory  than  progressive,'^ 

Whichever  of  these  notions  is  adopted^  the  affects  objaerved  being  exoeUy  aimilar,  ftad  th« 
causes  identical,  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be  precisely  the  same. 

^This  beating  pain  is  no  very  general,  that  we  may  often  at  once  commend  otirselvea  to  the 
eonddence  of  our  patient^  by  the  pertineoce  of  our  questions  regarding  it.  There  la  nothing  m 
the  whole  range  of  the  praocice  of  medidue  which  attractm  the  attention  of  the  patient  so  much, 
or  so  forcLbly  cooTinceit  him  that  his  physician  \)Dder^tauds  the  nature  of  the  disease  under 
which  he  labours,  as  an  accurate  description  of  the  painful  eeneation  he  is  sufferiDg.  For  our 
?wn  sake,  then,  as  welL  as  his,  it  is  desirable  in  our  general  coudueti  at  the  side  of  a  eiek  bed* 
that  we  should  habituate  ourselvei,  not  |o  hurl  a  number  of  random  questions  al  the  patient, 
but  only  to  put  such  as  appear  pertinent  to  the  oaise,  and  are  likely  at  once  to  stnke  hia  notiec. 
The  confidence  of  the  sick,  indeed,  is  a  heavy  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  physician ;  it  is  80tn#- 
times  more  serviceable  than  the  whole  combined  armament  of  the  Materia  Medica.  T*hes« 
observationi  appiy  eminently  to  the  case  under  consideration.  If  we  see  a  woman  blanch ed^ 
with  her  skin  of  waxen  paleness :  If  we  find  a  jerking,  bounding,  1mm orrh agio  pulse,  and  learn 
iliat  a  few  days  before  she  has  st]f  ered  n  large  loss  of  bloody  we  may  be  almost  aasured  that 
this  peculiar  pain  in  the  head  is  present.  The  simple  inquiry,  then,  addressed  to  her, 
^*  Whether  she  is  not  suferiug  under  a  violent  beating,  like  that  of  a  smaU  hammer,  wtUun  thi 
■knll?"  Vill  of  ten  of  itself  be  ttuflxclent  to  inspire  her  with  coufldenee. 
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I  would  desire  to  impress  a  strong  caution  on  the»  raind  of  the  student 
against  using  any  means  which  are  likely  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  system;  and  therefore  all  powerful  evacuant  remedies 
must  be  avoided,  particuliarly  bleeding.  Generally,  nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  than  the  bold  use  of  the  lancet  under  this  state  of  re-action,  conse- 
quent on  the  loss  of  blood ;  —  no  treatment  can  be  more  unphilosophical ;  — 
and  yet  I  have  known  venesection  repeatedly  resorted  to.  Taking  blood, 
indeed,  will  for  a  time  almost  always  relieve  the  pain ;  but  the  alleviation  is 
merely  temporary,— it  only  remains  as  long  as  the  patient  continues  faint ; 
re-action  soon  occurs  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  before,  and  an  increase 
of  distress  is  the  consequence.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
peculiar  headache  arises  from  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain ; 
out  more  probable  that  it  is  produced  rather  by  the  vessels  being  too  empty. 
For  this  reason,  I  shpuld  also  avoid  leeching  and  blistering  the  head,  or  its 
neighbourhood.  If,  indeed,  instead  of  the  pale  exsanguined  countenance, — 
which  is  almost  invariably  present,  —  there  should  be  a  turgid  and  suiTused 
face,  indicating  an  extraordinary  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  skin,  I  should 
presume  the  same  state  to  have  taken  place  within  the  skull,  and  should  then 
apply  leeches  pretty  freely,  or  use  other  means  to  relieve  the  surcharged 
▼easels.  I  should  object  also  to  violent  purging ;  for  I  think  I  have  seen 
some  instances  where  this  practice  appeared  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  It 
is  certainly  proper  to  take  care  that  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
should  thoroughly  empty  itself,  but  not  to  keep  up  by  medicine  such  a  con- 
stant irritation  on  the  mucous  membrane  as  will  produce  a  very  much 
increased  secretion,  and  a  copious  drain  from  the  system  generally.  A  slight 
purgative  may  be  given  every  day,  more  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the 
sluggish  action  of  the  intestines,  than  of  procuring  a  number  of  watery 
stools. 

Cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  especially  ice,  will  often  relieve  the 
pain  in  a  great  degree  during  the  time  they  are  being  used ;  but  it  returns 
when  they  cease  to  be  applied.  There  cannot  exist  any  objection  to  the 
application  of  cold ;  it  must  do  good  if  it  bring  freedom  from  suffering ;  and 
it  can  produce  no  injurious  effects  subsequently,  as  powerful  evacuants  may 
do.^ 

We  shall  be  most  successful,  then,  by  avoiding  powerful  evacuants,  yet 
regulating  the  bowels  daily,  by  the  exhibition  of  saline  medicines  and  Dover's 
powder,  or  small  doses  of  ammonia  with  hyoscyamus,  by  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  head,  by  sponging  the  face,  arms,  and  hands  with  diluted  vinegar 
or  cold  water, — provided  there  be  increased  heat  of  skin, — by  admitting  fresh 
air,  enjoining  perfect  quiet,  soothing  irritability,  soliciting  sleep,  and  by  a 
frequent  supply  of  mild,  fluid,  and  nutritive  food. 


CONVULSIONS. 

An  attack  of  puerperal  convulsions  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  accidents 
that  can  happen  to  a  patient  under  labour. 

A  convulsive  paroxysm  during  labour  may  occur  under  two  extreme  states 

'  The  yoaog  practitioner  may  consult  with  great  advantage  Dr.  MarshaU  HalFs  Treatise  ou 
th«  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood :  the  profession  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  means  of 
diagnosis  between  the  affections  of  the  different  viscera,  particularly  the  heart  and  brain, 
produced  by  excessive  depletion,  and  somewhat  similar  symptoms,  the  result  of  inflammatoi^ 
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of  syBteiD,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  one,  in  whieh  the 
bral  yeseels  are  inordinately  distended  with  blood ;  and  the  other,  when  therf 
have  been  drained  almost  empty,  as  in  the  case  of  exoeesive  hsMBorrliage; 
and  it  is  a  cnrious  fact,  that  the  two  perfectly  opposite  states,  Tis.,  too  great 
to  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  too  great  emptiness,  will  prodnoe,  in  this  respaoft^ 
exactly  the  same  phenomena.* 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  oconrrence  of  a  oonvnlsive  seisiire,  in 
a  patient  who  has  suffered  profnse  hsemorrhage,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly 
dangerous,  and  frequently  a  mortal  symptom.  Such  cases,  howerer,  are  nofe 
to  be  looked  upon  as  true  puerperal  oonvulsions:  this  term  should  be 
restricted  to  the  disease  next  to  be  described. 

Period  at  which  they  oeeur. — ^The  true  puerperal  convulsions  maT  ooeer 
at  any  period  of  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  or  in  any  stage  of  laboar; 
they  not  unusually  first  make  their  attack  many  hours  even  after  die  ehiU  is 
bom,  and  the  placenta  expelled ;  when  the  process  is  popularly  considered  as 
completed.  We  meet  with  them,  however,  tor  the  most  part,  durinff  the  last 
few  weeks  of  utero-ffestation,  or  the  first  stage  of  labour,  previously  to  the 
entire  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  At  other  times,  but  more  rarely,  they  oeeer 
^when  the  head  is  pressing  on  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  distending  .the 
perineum — when  the  uterus  has  been  acting  excessively  strong,  and  the 
labour  is  somewhat  lingering.  The  great  boduy  exertion  consequent  on  the 
parturient  efforts  may,  in  such  a  case,  have  much  influence  in  their  prodno* 
tion.  Occasionally,  indeed,  convulsions  appear  early  in  pr^ancy:  and 
Perfect  gives  us  two  cases'  in  which  they  attacked  the  patient  hefore  qoiek- 
ening,  and  Meigs  one  at  five  months.' 

Univer%al  liability  to  them. — These  convulsions  may  assail  women  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  kinds  of  constitution ;  women  with  their  first  child,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  borne  many ;  but  they  by  far  most  frequently  accompany 
first  labours  ;^  and  the  kind  of  patient  most  obnoxious  to  their  attack  is  the 

*  It  is  almost  aniTeraally  ol>terve€l,  that  when  mn  animal  it  bled  to  death,  the  laat  aet  of  lifii 
is  a  most  yioleot  oonyulsion  of  the  Tolantary  muscles.  Andral  aajs,  **  In  an  attack  of  eonviil- 
sions,  the  brain  is  equally  affected  by  an  OTer-abundant,  or  too  sparing  a  flow  of  blood  to  tlis 
head."  (Med.  Gazette,  tqI.  xiiu  p.  106.)  Some  pathologists,  indeed,  haTO  regarded  U  as 
**  improbable  that  any  state  of  things  should  materially  augment  or  diminish  the  aetoal  amount 
of  fluids  within  the  cranium,"  in  consequence  of  the  brain  being  perfectly  enoloted  within  a 
bony  case,  and  remoTed  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure. — (RoTiewerof  Abererom- 
bie's  Work  on  the  Brain,  Med.  Chirurg.  Rev.  toI.  ix.  p.  86.)  The  talented  author  Jost  men- 
tioned entertained  the  same  view.  (Conjectures  in  regard  to  the  Circulation  in  the  Bnin.) 
8o  rIbo  Clutterbuck  (Cyclop,  of  Prao.  Med.  toI.  i.  p.  125,  art  Cerebral  Apoplexy).  I  ua 
myself  inclined  to  think,  that  when  haemorrhage  to  any  extent  takes  place,  the  oerebnl  ^ 
participate,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  generiU  inanition  of  the  oironlatory  systenL  1 1 
beg  to  refer  ray  readers  on  this  subject  to  three  admirable  lectures  by  Dr.  Oeorgo  Bai 
delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  published  in  the  Med.  Qasette,  Aprtt  SSth^ 
1841, «/  ieq.  He  there  shows  that  Monro  teeundut,  and  Drs.  Aberorombie,  Clatterbnek,  Watson, 
and  Kellie,  of  Leith,  belioTe  that  '*  the  absolute  quantity ^f  blood  within  the  oranium  Is  nl  nU 
times  nearly  the  same,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  in  life  or  death."  While,  on  the  eon* 
trary,  Drs.  Cook,  Hooper,  Carpenter,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  Portal,  are  quoted  to  prore  that  eoie- 
geation  docR  assuredly  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  death  by  hanging ;  and  some  experiment! 
performed  by  himself  are  detailed  to  prove  that  ancemia  of  the  brain,  also,  is  induced  by  fatal 
hiemorrhage :  and  that  by  bleeding  '*  we  actually  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cerebral 
vessels.''  These  experiments  go  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Kellie,  from  the 
experiments  which  he  had  previously  made. 

•Cases  in  Midwifery,  XLV.  and  XLVI.  •Obstet  p.  408. 

*  «« Women  in  their  first  pregnancy,  and  those  who  carry  more  than  one  infant  in  utero,  ara 
most  liable  to  convulsions"  (Hamilton,  Pract  Obs.  p.  856.  See  also  Denman,  chap.  xvi.  sect. 
2),  &c.  Out  of  19  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  16  were  first  births.  (Collins,  p^ 
200,  note.)  Of  86  by  Merriman,  28  were  first  births  (p.  141).  Of  80  by  Collins,  29  were  firat 
liirths  (p.  200).  Of  26  by  my  father  (part  2),  in  four  no  mention  is  made  as  to  whether  they 
were  first  pregnancies ;  but  of  the  22  remaining,  15  were  so ;  three  were  not,  the  women  being 
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Stout,  florid,  robust  woman,  of  strong  muscular  fibre,  with  a  thick-set  form, 
and  short,  thick  neck— just  such  a  person  as  would  be  considered  predisposed 
to  apoplexy.  But  the  most  delicate  and  slim  female  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  a  convulsive  seizure.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  natu- 
rally excessive  sensitiveness  of  nervous  system  may  predispose  to  the  disease ; 
and^  have  traced  an  attack,  more  than  once,  to  originate  in  mental  emotion, 
particularly  grief,  despondency,  or  other  depressing  passions. 

Analogy  to  Apoplexy  and  Epilepsy, — Puerperal  convulsions  are  more 
allied  to  apoplexy  than  any  other  disease  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  they  usu- 
ally depend  upon  exactly  the  same  causes.  There  is  also  an  analogy  in  re- 
spect to  the  stertor  and  stupor,  which  form  prominent  features  in  both  dis- 
eases. They  would  likewise  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  epilepsy,  from 
the  violent  spasmodic  paroxysms  which  constitute  the  most  striking  symptom 
of  puerperal  convulsions.  The  disease  is  unlike  apoplexy,  however,  because 
in  common  apoplexy  we  seldom  have  the  convulsive  fits,  and  seldom  or  never 
is  permanent  paralysis  produced  as  a  consequence  of  puerperal  convulsions.* 

Again,  it  is  seldom  that  in  epilepsy  the  convulsive  paroxysms  follow  each 
other  so  rapidly  as  they  do  under  an  attack  of  the  disease  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ;  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  return  at  different  periods  throughout 
the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  life.  This  latter  observation  does  not 
apply  to  puerperal  convulsions ;  nor  is  there  any  aura  epileptica  observable 
in  this  affection.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  convulsions  of 
the  puerperal  state  bear  much  more  resemblance  to  apoplexy  than  to  epilepsy, 
because  they  are  produced  by  exactly  similar  causes, — those  causes,  indeed, 
acting  on  the  system  under  peculiar  circumstances,  —  and  because  they  are 
relieved  by  exactly  the  same  means. 

at  foU  time;  foar  were  not,  the  births  being  under  seven  months.  These  cases  were  selected 
by  him  out  of  a  great  number,  either  because  of  their  dangerous  symptoms,  or  to  exemplify 
some  point  of  practice,  without  reference  to  their  being  first  or  subsequent  births.  Of  69 
cases  which  I  myself  attended  before  the  year  1844,  17  occurred  before  labour  was  instituted, 
28  during  the  process,  and  14  after  its  terminntion.  There  were  three  oases  of  twins:  45 
were  first  births ;  13  of  the  women  died  :  of  the  children,  41  were  expelled  naturally  by  the  head  ; 
6  were  deliTered  by  craniotomy ,  6  by  the  forceps ;  6  by  turning :  and  four  presented  with  the 
breech ;  28  only  were  bom  alive,  and  12  of  these  were  bom  before  the  attack  of  convulsions 
took  place.  One  patient  was  seized  nine  days  after  labour,  another  ten,  a  third  seven ;  the 
convulsions  ceased  for  a  week ;  she  then  had  another  series  of  fits,  of  which  she  died ;  and  a 
fourth,  18  days  subsequently.  This  is  the  longest  period  I  have  known  intervene  between  the 
birth,  and  an  accession  of  this  dangerous  disease.  On  June  24th,  1851,  I  saw  a  patient  in 
consultation,  who  had  been  seized  with  a  convulsion  fit  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  She  suf- 
fered three  attacks  during  the  23d,  became  completely  comatose,  with  frequent  fits,  on  the 
rooming  of  the  24th,  which  state  she  was  in  when  I  visited  her,  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th.  This  womAn,  set.  27,  had  been  delivered  of  her  first  child  by  the  forceps,  after  a^ 
painful  labour,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  On  the  third  day  she  was  attacked  with  perito- 
nitis, which  was  subdued  by  bleeding  and  other  appropriate  remedies.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  second  week,  diarrhoea  harassed  her  a  good  deal ;  but  this  was  checked  by  acetate  of 
lead  and  opium,  and  she  seemed  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily.  She  was  subjected,  however 
to  great  mental  annoyance,  in  consequence  of  the  drunken  habits  and  violent  conduct  of  her 
nurse ;  to  which,  indeed,  as  an  exciting  cause,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  disease 
that  destroyed  her.  On  the  day  before  the  convulsions  showed  themselves  in  a  decided  man- 
ner, spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  right  arm,  with  partial  paralysis,  came  on.  In  this  instance 
it  will  be  observed,  the  first  convulsive  seizure  did  not  occur  till  the  completion  of  sixteen  days 
from  the  delivery. 

»  However  desirable  and  proper  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  mi- 
nute nosological  arrangement,  to  divide  puerperal  convulsions  into  different  species  —  such  as 
tetanic,  cataleptic,  hysteric,  epileptic,  apoplectic,  &c. — it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  tends  only  to  confuse  the  student,  and  divert  his  mind  from  the  chief  object 
to  which  it  should  be  directed, — the  value  of  the  various  curative  means  which  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  apply.  Dewees  classes  them  under  three  heads,  the  epileptic^  apopUetiCj  and  fit/i" 
tehe.  Baudelocque  arranges  them  under  the  titles  of  tetantu^  epiUpsy^  and  eataifpty.  Merri- 
man  st  vies  them  dytlocia  epileptica ;  while  Velpeau  and  Desormeau  prefer  the  generic  term 
telampsia. 
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I  look  upon  a  case  of  puerperal  conTuIsioDs  to  be,  in  fact,  one  of  apoplezj, 
only  that  we  have  superadded  to  die  eommon  apoplei^o  phenomeDa  violoit 
dpasmodic  oontractions;'  and  this  symptom  is  dependent  iqNxn  the  irritable 
and  excitable  state  of  the/nervous  system  ahrays  m  a  greater  or  less  dqpree 
accompanying  pregnancy  and  parturition.  We  oan  r^dily  imadno  that  in 
a  highly  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  any  irritation  whiw  dia  bnin 
might  suffer  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  convulsive  action  of  the  mu- 
cles  than  the  coma  attendant  on  common  apoplexy ;  and  this  opinion  ia  boma 
out  by  our  observations  on  infadts. 

In  infancy,  as  anatomical  investigations  demonstrate,  the  nervous  stystem 
bears  a  very  large  proportion  comparatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  and 
we  may  presume  that  its  influence  on  the  body  generally  is  in  proportion  to 
its  development.  Now,  we  very  rarely  see  such  a  disease  as  the  apoplexy 
of  adult  age  in  an  infant;  but  when  the  brain  is  irritated  bv  preosiure  or 
other  causes,  convulsive  paroxysms  are  excited.  I  consider,  then,  the  oaaa 
of  puerperal  convulsions  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  infantile  convd- 
sioDs,  and  that  they  are  both  of  them  allied  to  apoplexy ;  the  oansea,  how- 
ever,, acting  upon  the  system  under  a  hi^hlv  excitable  state.  This  view  of 
the  case,  wnether  correct  or  not,  is  practicaUy  valuable,  and  will  lead  to  thft 
most  judicious  treatment.  It  was  the  want  of  tracing  this  analogy  between 
puerperal  convulsions  and  apoplexy  that  introduced  the  destructive  praotioe 
until  of  late  years  so  universally  adopted. 

Atmospheric  influence. — ^I  have  remarked  that  puerperal  eonvulsiona  are 
much  more  frequent  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  especi^y  at  timet 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity.  Thus,  they  are  oftener 
met  with  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn,  or  in  the  spring,  wludu 
a  few  unusually  warm  days  have  suddenly  burst  upon  us.  M^  father  many 
years  since  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  convulsions  beinjB;  more  fre- 
quent when  (to  use  a  common  expression)  there  was  **  thunder  m  the  air,'* 
than  at  any  other  time ;  and  he  has  pointedly  mentioned  such  a  convictitm 
in  the  second  part  of  his  work.'  AndraP  has  more  recently  stated  his  opi- 
nion to  the  same  effect,  when  speaking  of  convulsions  in  general :  -—  *<  The 
electrical  state  of  the  air  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  has  often  served  to 
bring  on  a  convulsive  fit."  And  Denman^  remarks : — ^^It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  women  are  far  more  liable  to  puerperal  convulsions  in  certain 
years  and  seasons  than  in  others;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
among  other  causes,  *^  the  particular  influence  of  the  air."  Nor  did  this 
circumstance  escape  the  acute  Smellie ;  for  he  states,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1747  he  attended  several  patients  who  were  attacked  near  their  full 
time  with  convulsions ;  that  other  practitioners  also  saw  similar  cases  dnrinc  the 
same  time,  ^'  so  that  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  constitution  of  the 
weather. ' '  ^  Whether  this  liability,  indeed,  merely  arises  from  women  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  labour  as  well  in  hot  weather  as  in  cold,  or  from 
the  blood  being  then  more  rarefied — or  whether  it  be  that  such  kind  of  wea- 
ther exerts  some  specific  influence  over  the  system,  particularly  of  puerperal 
women,  which  predisposes  to  these  convulsive  attacks, — I  cannot  pretend  to 

*  '*  When  a  woman  in  labour  is  seized  with  convulsions,  attended  with  stertor,  fh>tliuig  at 
the  mouth,  lethargy,  or  total  insensibilitj,  she  may  be  considered  as  suffering  an  apopleotio 
paroxysm."  (Bland  on  Human  and  Comparative  Parturition,  1794,  p.  188.)  <*  When  »  state 
of  coma  and  stertorous  breathing  prevails,  the  disease  assumes  the  semblance  of  apoplexy." 
(Bamsbotham's  Pract.  Obs.  part  ii.  p.  247;  p.  319,  edit.  2nd.) 

^  Pract.  Obs.  p.  248 ;  p.  819  second  edit  •  Op.  et  loc.  dt 

*  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  chap.  zvi.  sect  2.  '  Mid.  1779,  toL  iL  p.  2SS. 
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determine ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  peculiar  eifect  is  principally  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  atmosphere  being  highly  charged  with  the  electric  fluid. 

ProximaU  catme. — The  most  usual  proximate  cause  of  puerperal  convul- 
Bions  is  probably  pressure  on  the  brain  ;  this  pressure  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced  by  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  causing  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood ;  some- 
times by  serous  exudation  into  the  ventricles,  or  between  the  membranes ; 
sometimes,  —  and  by  far  the  most  frequently,  —  by  simple  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  themselves.  But  the  disease  has  often  proved  fatal,  without 
•ny  organic  lesion  being  evident  on  dissection,  and  without  even  the  vessels 
being  observed  to  be  preternaturally  full.'  In  this  respect,  also,  there  ap- 
pears a  strong  analogy  between  apoplexy  and  puerperal  convulsions ;  for 
Zuliana,  of  Brescia,  in  1780;'  Kortum,  of  Dortmund,  in  1785;^  and,  more 
recently,  Abernethy,  among  us,  have  recognised  a  species  of  apoplexy,  to 
which  the  term  nervous  has  been  given.  In  two  cases,  also,  related  by  Aber- 
crombie,^  of  his  simple  apoplexy ^  no  anormal  appearance  was  observed  after 
death. 

Remote  causes, — ^Into  the  remote  causes  it  is  not  my  wish  to  enter  at  any 
length,  because  the  subject  is  at  best  but  unsatisfactory  and  little  understood. 
They  have  been  ascribed  to  articles  of  food  remaining  undigested  on  the 
stomach,  or  irritation  existing  in  some  other  part  of  the  alimentary  tube ; — 
to  general  irritability  of  constitution ; — to  a  delicate  and  luxurious  mode  of 
living ; — to  the  depressing  passions ; — to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  system ; 
—  to  over-distension  of  the  uterus ;  —  to  distension  of  the  bladder ;  and  to 
the  death  of  the  child.  But  the  affection,  in  my  opinion,  originates  most 
frequently  in  some  deranged  state  of  the  uterus  itself,  probably  in  its  ner- 
vous system,  and  consists  in  some  irritation  propagated  from  that  organ  to 
the  brain.^  • 

*  See  my  father's  Praot  Obs.  part.  ii.  p.  248,  first  edition ;  p.  820  edition  2nd. 

*  F.  Zuliana  de  Apoplexia,  prsesertim  Nerrea.     Lipsiue,  1780. 

'  Car.  G.  Theod.  Kortum  de  Apopleiia  Nervosa.     Gott.  178o;  apud  Ludwig.  tom.  !▼. 

*  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord,  1828. 

*  I  have  met  with  some  cases  which  have  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  idea  advanced  in 
the  text,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  following : — I  was  called,  some  years  ago,  by  one 
of  the  midwives  of  the  Koyal  Maternity  Charity,  to  the  assistance  of  a  woman  under  puer- 
peral convulsions,  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy.  When  I  arrived,  I  found  she  had  been  bled 
largely  by  a  medical  friend  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  sent  for  on  the  instant 
of  the  attack.  The  bleeding  had  relieved  her  partially,  but  it  was  thought  right  to  repeat  it. 
A  third  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  some  time  after,  with  such  a  beneficial  effect,  that  the 
convulsions  entirely  ceased,  and  in  a  few  hours  perfect  consciousness  had  gradually  returned. 
About  fifty  hours  after  the  attack,  active  labour  came  on ;  and  in  less  than  five  hours  more  the 
child  was  bom,  dead.  The  placenta  did  not  descend,  and  two  hours  subsequent  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  child  I  was  summoned.  I  found  her  perfectly  sensible,  in  good  spirits,  and  she 
made  no  complaint.  There  had  been  no  hemorrhage,  the  uterus  was  not  strongly  contracted, 
and  the  placenta  was  entirely  within  it.  Under  no  greater  anxiety  than  I  usually  feel,  when 
the  placenta  is  retained,  I  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  way  to  remove  it.  The  moment  I  had 
pasted  my  hand  completely  into  the  uterine  cavity,  the  patient  turned  upon  her  abdomen,  and, 
without  uttering  any  expression  of  pain,  went  into  a  convulsion,  though  not  of  a  severe  kind ; 
tntense  coma  supervened,  which  yielded  to  no  treatment  I  could  devise,  and  terminated  fatally 
In  about  two  hours  from  the  removal  of  the  placenta.  The  vagina,  and  especially  the  inner 
■nrfaee  of  the  uterus,  communicated  to  the  hand  a  more  pungent  sense  of  heat  than  I  recol- 
ket  to  have  experienced  on  any  other  occasion. 

*  About  forty-eight  hours  after  her  death  I  made  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  body.  The 
dura  mater  adhered  more  firmly  than  usual  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  but  was 
healthy  in  appearance ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  contained  less  blood  than  ordinary ;  the  plexus 
ehoroides  was  quite  blanched  ;  there  was  no  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  none  between  the 
membranes,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  but  about  two  drachms  at  the  base  of  the  brain ; 
Bo  extravasation  of  blood  existed  in  any  part  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  viscera  were  all 
healthy ;  the  uterus  was  contracted ;  nor  did  it  present  any  uncommon  appearance. 

Here  was  as  clear  a  case  as  can  possibly  be  made  out  of  irritation  propagated  immediately 
from  the  otenu  to  the  brain ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  the  placenta  ha^ 
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SymptofM. — ^The  symptomB  of  puerperal  convalsions  are  Bopromiiient  and 
strong,  that  if  once  the  disease  has  been  seen,  there  is  *no  Hkelihood  of  its 
being  mistaken.  If  they  occar,  as  is  nsnaUy  the  case,  daring  the  first  stage 
of  labour,  the  patient  is  probably  sitting  or  walking ;  she  may  be  erem  coca- 
sionally  joinine  in  conversation ;  and,  without  giving  any  previous  warning, 
she  suddenly  falls  down  in  a  strong  fit.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  spasms,  altematmg  with  relaxation, 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  rapid  and  powerful  contortions  and  struggles ;  the 
fore-arms  and  legs,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  jerked  backwards  and 
forwards  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  strength  of  two  or  three  assistants  is 
required  to  restrain  the  patient.  The  face  b^mes  turgid  and  Hvid— swolleii 
by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  with  which  the  vessels  are  loaded.  The 
throat  also  seems  to  swell,  the  carotids  beat  inordinately,  and  the  jugular 
veins  appear  prominent.  The  countenance  assumes  a  most  hideous  expres- 
sion, partly  from  the  suffused  state  of  the  features,  and  partly  from  their 
distortion  and  convulsive  action.  The  eyes  seem  starting  from  their  sockets ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  their  muscles,  are  drawn 
obliquely  upwards,  one  to  the  inner  and  the  other  to  the  outer  canthns;  so 
that  none  of  the  pupil,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea,  can  l>e  seen. 
The  eye-lids  are  half  open,  and  tremulously  agitated ;  the  pupils  themselves 
(if  the  eyes  can  be  so  opened  as  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them)  are  generally 
dilated ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  more  than  usually  contracted  (or  one 
is  pretematurally  contracted  while  the  other  is  widely  dilated) ;  and  I  have 
then  observed  them  expand,  in  the  interval  of  the  fits,  on  the  application  of 
light.  The  lips  partake  of  the  general  convulsion.  The  anele  of  the  mouth 
is  drawn  upwards  to  one  or  other  side,  and  twitched  spasmocucally.  At  the 
•commencement  of  the  fit  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed  and  drawn  considerably 
to  one  side ;  but  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  soon  act  with  amaiing 
strength,  and  firmly  clench  the  teeth  together.  The  tongue  is  almost  inva- 
riably protruded  beyond  the  gums ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  contracting 
powerfully  at  the  same  time,  catch  it  between  the  teeth,  and  lacerate  it 
dreadfully.  A  quantity  of  frothy  saliva  escapes  from  the  mouth,  generally 
tinged  with  blood,  which  issues  from  the  wounded  tongue,  adding  very  mnch 
to  the  hideousness  of  the  aspect.  The  breathing  is  deep,  irregular,  and 
laboured,  and  performed  with  a  sharp  hissing  noise,  from  the  air  being  im- 
peded in  its  passage,  partly  by  the  clenched  teeth,  and  partly  by  the  saliva, 
which  hangs  about  the  lips.     The  pulse,  during  the  paroxysm,  varies,  being 

Dot  unfortunately  been  adherent,  but  thrown  off  naturally,  the  woman  would  h^m  reooYered 
perfectly. 

Two  others  similar,  but  not  quite  so  strong,  have  come  under  my  obserratioiii  rinee;  and 
Ingleby  has  related  a  case  almost  analogous ;  the  patient,  however,  not  haTing  suffered  any 
convulsion  before  delivery.  **  A  highly-esteemed  Mend  of  mine  once  found  it  neeeeeaijr  to 
pass  his  hand  into  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  adherent  placenta^  the  ergot  of 
rye  having  been  previously  administered.  The  introduction  was  carefully  performed.  The 
straining  and  opposition  to  his  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  were  exceedingly  great;  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  operator's  hand  had  reached  the  organ,  my  own  hand  making  counter- 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  the  patient  became  violently  convulsed,  and  died  in  less  than  a 
minute." — (On  Ut.  Hasmor.  p.  186.)  : 

The  cause  of  this  convulsion  could  not  have  been  excessive  loss  of  blood,  because  Ingleby 
would  doubtless  have  mentioned  that  fact,  if  it  had  been  so ;  besides,  if  the  woman  had  been 
faint  from  haemorrhage,  she  could  not  have  jo  strongly  resisted  the  efforts  made  to  introduce 
the  hand.  He,  indeed,  expressly  gives  his  opinion,  from  the  state  of  the  pulse,  that  she  died 
from  apoplexy.  I  look  upon  this  case  as  one  also  proving  that  the  remote  cause  of  this  kind 
of  convulsion  often  exists  in  the  uterus,  and  that  the  irritation  is  propagated  through  the 
ogency  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  brain.  The  comparative  frequency  of  both  peritonitis 
and  hysteritis,  after  puerperal  convulsions,  as  noted  by  Collins,  Gooch,  and  others  (see  p.  487 
o'  tills  work),  would  also  go  far  to  prove  that  the  remote  cause  is  situated  in  the  uterus. 
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Tally  slow,  and  oppressed,  at  the  commencement  and  before  the  attack,  and 
increasing  in  velocity  as  the  intensity  of  the  fit  becomes  greater. 

As  these  frightful  and  alarming  symptoms  occur  so  suddenly,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  strike  the  attendants  with  terror  and  dismay.  So 
general  and  powerful  is  the  dread  created,  that  every  one,  in  the  distress  of 
the  moment,  is  running  in  search  of  they  know  not  what ;  and  the  medical 
attendant,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  bystanders,  is  often  compelled  to 
collect  for  himself  whatever  he  may  require. 

After  an  uncertain  time,  the  violence  of  the  fit  abates ;  and  probably  in 
a  few  minutes  the  convulsion  will  have  quite  disappeared.  The  patient  will 
then,  perhaps,  slowly  recover  her  consciousness :  she  appears  as  if  she  w^re 
awaking  from  sleep,  is  perfectly  unaware  that  anything  dangerous  or  extra- 
ordinary has  happened,  and  has  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  interval. 
She  will  most  likely  complain  now  of  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  head.  This 
truce  will  quiet  the  attendants,  and  restore  something  like  tranquillity  in  the 
lying-in  room.  Short-lived,  however,  are  their  favourable  expectations: 
another  attack  will  presently  dissipate  their  hopes,  and  again  all  are  thrown 
into  confusion. 

At  other  times,  and  more  frequently,  although  the  more  tumultuous  symp- 
toms of  the  attack  have  subsided,  the  patient  remains  comatose,  without 
feeling  or  motion,  lying  in  the  senseless  state  of  apoplectic  stupor;  the 
breathing  heavy,  dull,  and  stertorous.  At  others,  again,  a  certain  degree 
of  consciousness  returns,  a  knowledge  of  persons  and  objects,  but  an  ina- 
bility to  articulate  or  make  the  wishes  known ;  and  often,  with  a  partial 
return  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  constant  rolling  about  the  bed,  and  a  low 
and  distressing  moaning ;  or  an  unintelligible  muttering,  as  in  the  delirium 
of  low  fever.  I  have  observed  too,  not  unfrcqnently,  deep  and  almost  inces- 
sant yawning ;  and,  provided  no  remedial  means  have  been  used,  the  latter 
symptoms  will  in  time  supervene  between  the  fits ;  although  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  the  patient  had  been  per- 
fectly sensible  throughout  the  intervals.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits, 
uterine  action  is  not  suspended,  although  no  signs  of  pain  are  manifested  by 
the  woman,  if  she  remain  comatose.  Sometimes,  with  each  return  of  con- 
traction, a  fresh  paroxysm  occurs ;  so  that  we  may  count  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  the  pains  by  the  number  and  length  of  the  fits.  Occasionally, 
under  convulsions,  dilatation  and  expulsion  have  gone  on  so  rapidly,  that  the 
birth  has  taken  place  before  the  attendants  were  aware  that  labour  had 
begun :  ^  and  many  instances  have  come  under  my  own  eye  of  a  child  being 
expelled  during  a  strong  fit.  Baudelocque  states,  that  he  has  seen  some 
cases  in  which  ho  found  the  child  between  the  woman's  thighs,  though  "  an 
instant  before  he  could  discover  no  disposition  for  delivery."^  Thus  con- 
vulsions neither  suspend  nor  interfere  with  efficient  uterine  action. 

The  infant  is  generally,  though  by  no  means  universally,  bom  dead,  when 
the  woman  has  been  the  subject  of  convulsive  seizures,  especially  if  the 
attack  has  occurred  early  in  labour,  and  continued  for  any  lengin  of  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  circumstance :  pressure  on  the  child's  body 
or  on  the  funis  umbilicalis,  alone,  cannot  explain  it.  I  suspect  it  is  owing  to 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  foetal  blood  not  being  effected  during  its  circu- 

■  See  my  father's  110th  case,  Pract.  Obseir.  second  edition.  In  the  first  edition  it  standi 
tne  162d. 

■  Translation,  parag.  1109.  This  must  sorely  be  an  exaggeration ;  but  I  have  known  no  few 
instances  where  the  persons  in  attendance  would  not  believe  that  the  ohUd  was  born,  becauat 
they  had  no  idea  that  labour  Was  instituted. 
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lation  through  the  placenta,  or  to  some  banefal  influence  propagated  to  it 
from  its  parent.  Denraan'  justly  remarks,  that  the  death  of  the  child  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  the  convulsions ; 
and  Spence  gives  a  case  in  which  the  mother  having  died  of  convulsions 
before  there  was  any  disposition  to  labour,  the  Csesarean  section  was  per- 
formed immediately  after:  the  child  was  extracted  alive,  was  itself  soon 
seized  with  convulsive  paroxysms,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour.^ 

Premonitory'  9ymptom9. — Convulsions  often  arise  suddenly,  as  just  de- 
scribed, without  any  premonitory  symptoms:  sometimes,  however,  and  I 
think  most  generally,  there  are  signs  which  appear  a  few  days  previously  to 
the  convulsions  showing  themselves ;  and  at  other  times  there  are  some  which 
immediately  precede  the  fit  itself.^  Thus  a  woman  will  seem  perfectly  well, 
bearing  the  commencing  pains  of  labour  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  good 
spirits,  when  she  begins  to  ramble  in  her  mind,  talks  incoherently,  and  will 
perhaps  suddenly  declare  that  there  is  a  bright  light  in  the  room ;  and  a 
convulsive  paroxysm  immediately  succeeds.  In  my  father's  176th  case,'  the 
attack  was  ushered  in  with  the  exclamation  that  the  room  was  studded  with 
diamonds.  After  such  a  declaration,  then,  we  might  expect  an  outbreak  of 
this  frightful  disease ;  but  little  time  would  be  granted  us  for  actins  in  pre* 
vention,  since  the  more  decisive  symptoms  would  almost  instantly  follow. 

But  there  are  others  which  appear  a  few  days  or  hours  before  the  fit, 
leading  us  to  suspect  that  convulsions  are  likely  to  occur ;  but  yet  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying. that  the  patient  must  necessarily 
expenence  an  attack.  These  are  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to 
an  overloaded  state  of  the  brain ; — intense  headache ;  a  feeling  as  if  a  blow 
was  inflicted  on  the  head  ;  giddiness ;  a  sensation  of  intoxication,  and  inability 
to  walk  straight ;  drowsinesd ;  singing  in  the  ears,  and  deafness ;  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sight ;  scintilla,  or  muBcee  volttanteSy  floating  before  the  eyes 
in  rapid  succession ;  impeded  utterance ;  numbness  or  cramps  in  the  arms, 
and  occasionally  severe  cramps  in  the  stomach.  Such  symptoms,  especially 
in  full  habits,  should  never  be  neglected ;  we  may  infer  that  they  arise  from 
a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  in  most  instances  may  deplete  the 
patient  both  by  bleeding  and  purging.* 

In  many,  if  not  most,  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  the  urine  contains 
albumen  in  variable  quantities ; — sometimes  only  a  trace  being  discoverable, 
at  others  the  fluid  being  perfectly  loaded :  and  this  is  particularly  the  case, 
if  any  degree  of  general  anasarca  be  present.  After  the  cessation  of  the 
fits,  as  the  patient  recovers  her  health,  the  albumen  gradually  disappears, 

*  Chap,  xvi  sect.  2.  *  System  of  Mid.  Appendix,  case  47. 

'  If  the  paroxysms  do  Dot  come  on  till  after  the  termination  of  the  laboar,  the  child  is  almost 
always  living ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fits,  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has 
lasted  before  delivery,  and  the  general  violence  of  the  attack,  will  be  the  probability  of  th« 
infnnt  being  born  dead.  M.  Menard  thinks  the  child's  death  is  owing  to  its  having  suffered 
convulsions  before  delivery,  and  states  that  the  contraction  of  its  features  and  limbs  on  its 
birth,  proves  this  to  bo  the  case,  (^ee  Diet,  of  Tract  Med.  art.  Convulsions.)  I  have  not 
observed  such  an  appearance  of  the  infant  in  any  case. 

*  First  edition ;  ll9th  of  the  second. 

'  **  The  only  real  resource  in  the  puerperal  convulsions  is  in  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and  ths 
rule  ought  to  be  established,  that  a  woman  is  menaced  with  convulsions  if  she  is  affected  with 
headache  near  her  term,  especially  if  that  headache  be  referred  to  the  crown,  or  to  some  point 
(clou)  that  could  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  I  intend  never  to  hear  such  complaint 
without  pondering  on  the  value  of  the  indication  it  throws  out ;  namely,  that  the  lancet,  ths 
lancet,  and  nothing  but  the  lancet,  is  worth  your  confidence."  (Meigs,  Obstet.  p.  408.)  To 
this  work  I  would  refer  for  two  graphically  described  cases, — one  in  which  convulsions  occurred 
?ery  soon  after  premonitory  symptoms  had  become  developed ;  the  other,  in  which,  although 
-mry  pimilar  indications  appeared,  the  more  alarming  symptoms  were  warded  off  by  venesection. 
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and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  has  ceased  to  be  exerted.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  such  cases  the  blood  contains  more  than  the  healthy  supply  of 
albumen,  and  that  Nature  takes  this  method  of  freeing  the  system  from  the 
superabundant  quantity.  Wherever  there  exists  a  puffy  condition  of  the 
face,  eye-lids,  and  hands,  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  especially  if  the 
urine  is  albuminous,  the  mind  should  be  kept  alive  to  the  chance  of  convul- 
sions appearing  during  labour.  An  oedematous  state  of  the  lowef  extremi- 
ties will  indeed  often  occur  without  there  being  any  such  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  but  that  is  to  be  explained  upon  the  principle  of  local  pressure,  and 
is  very  different  from  the  disposition  to  anasarca,  that  I  am  now  desirous 
of  describing.' 

Prognosis. — Our  prognosis  must  be  most  guarded  in  all  cases  of  puerperal 
eonvulsions ;  for  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  affection  ;  and  the  danger  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  and  strength  of  the  fits,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
intervals ;  but  more  especially  to  the  degree  of  consciousness  between  the 
paroxysms.  If  the  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  accompanied 
with  stertorous  breathing,  when  the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  and  insensible 
to  any  ordinary  stimulus  that  could  be  applied,  even  though  the  fits  might 
be  of  short  duration,  I  should  consider  her  in  greater  danger  than  if  the 
convulsions  were  stronger,  with  a  return  to  perfect  consciousness  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  attacks.  Usually,  the  stronger  the  fits  the  deeper  is  the 
accompanying  coma ;  but  that  is  not  always  the  case  :  and  I  would  rather 
form  my  prognosis  from  the  intervening  state  than  from  the  actual  violence 
of  the  fits  themselves.  We  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assurance,  how- 
ever, that, — although  convulsions  are  so  dangerous,  and  although  our  prog- 
nosis must  be  expressed  most  doubtfully, — still,  under  our  present  improved 
treatment,  the  danger  is  scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  frightfulness  of  tho 
patient's  appearance,  and  the  excessive  alarm  occasioned.  The  terror  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  friends  is  often  so  great  that  they  at  once  give  up  the 
case  as  hopeless,  and  conceive  the  patient  must  be  dying.  In  this  respect, 
convulsions  and  haemorrhage  are  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  fatal  event  is  stealing  on  so 
insensibly,  that  the  anxious  friends,  who  are  watching  by  the  bedside,  are 
not  aware  of  the  impending  danger  until  there  is  but  little  chance  of  recovery 
left.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  no  permanent  injury  had  been  inflicted  on 
any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  I  think  we  might  with  much  confidence  hope 
for  a  favourable  issue  in  most  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions.^ 

Treatment — Our  first  duty,  on  the  accession  of  a  fit,  should  be  tr  protect 
the  patient  from  injuring  herself  by  the  violence  of  her  struggles ;  a  nd  then 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  With  the  fire  t  inten- 
tion, one  or  two  strong  assistants  should  restrain  her,  so  as  to  precl(^de  the 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  coincidence  of  puerperal  convulsions  and  albuminuria,  M.  H'ippolyte 
Blot  submitd  the  following  conclusions: — Albuminuria  is  frequent  in  pregnant  won««n.  In 
almost  all  cases  it  is  the  result  of  a  simple  functional  hypero3mia  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  remark- 
able asd  inexplicable  that  prim iparity  seems  to  be  a  predisposing  cause.  Besides  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  other  signs  of  this  condition  may  be  observed, — such  as  oDdema  and 
lumbar  pains.  The  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  is  always  free  from  .febrile  excitement.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  albuminuria  disappears  a  few  hours  after  labour.  This  conditio*'!  of 
pregnancy  is  free  from  danger,  when  unaccompanied  with  cerebral  congestion ;  it  has  no  in!lu«iicA 
on  the  course  or  termination  of  gestation.  Every  case  of  eclampsia  seen  by  M.  Blot  has  been 
accompanied  with  albuminuria.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  obscure.  (L*  Union  M^dioalo^ 
Oct.  10,  1860.) 

*  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  disease,  I  should  say  that  convulsions  coming  on  after  de- 
livery, if  the  patient  has  not  suffered  an  attack  before,  are  not  so  dangerous  as  those  which 
ante  during  pregnancy  and  labour. 
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possibility  of  her  throwing  herself  off  the  bed,  and  striking  her  head  or  arms 
against  any  hard  body.  Advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  depression  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  each  convulsive  paroxysm, 
to  insert  some  hard  substance  between  the  molar  teeth,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  tongue.  A  piece  of  fire- wood, — which  can  generally  be  procurea  on 
the  instant, — will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well :  it  should  be  wrapped 
round  with  a  handkerchief  or  small  fold  of  linen,  and  kept  steadily  in  its 
place  by  an  assistant,  till  the  end  of  the  fit :  if  allowed  to  slip  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  jaws  may  be  forcibly  closed,  and  extensive  injury  sustained.  I 
have  many  times  known  the  tongue  so  swollen  by  inflammation,  consequent 
on  laceration,  that  the  teeth  could  not  be  brought  together  for  some  days. 

Means  must  next  be  taken  to  relieve  the  patient  effectually.  Believing 
that  the  cause  most  commonly  consists  in  pressure  to  which  the  cerebnd 
mass  is  subjected,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  that  we  would  have 
recourse  to  under  ordinary  apoplexy ;  viz.  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  act- 
ing briskly  on  the  intestinal  canal.  Bleeding  is  our  great  reliance — the 
lancet  is  our  sheet-anchor — and  blood  may  be  taken  to  a  very  large  extent; 
it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  ounces,  nay,  even  more,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  hours.  If  ten  or  twelve  only  be  abstracted,  the 
patient  seldom  obtains  much  benefit ;  depletion  will  avail  us  little,  unless  a 
decided  impression  be  made  on  the  system  generally.  We  observe  that  a 
woman  will  bear  the  loss  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  under  puerperal  convul- 
sions,— as  in  apoplexy, — without  fainting,  than  in  almost  any  other  affection. 
Venesection,  however,  had  better  not  be  attempted  during  the  paroxysm ; 
for  the  struggles  of  the  patient  are  likely  to  prevent  its  being  properly  and 
beneficially  performed.  We  may  content  ourselves  with  guarding  her  as 
perfectly  as  we  can  until  the  fit  subsides ;  and  when  it  has  passed  over,  and 
she  lies  in  a  state  of  coma,  or  sensibility  is  somewhat  returning,  tl^e  operation 
will  be  easy. 

Her  head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised  as  high  as  conveniently  may  be, 
a  free  opening  made  in  one  or  both  arms,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  run  in  a 
full  stream.  At  first  it  will  probably  flow  sluggishly,  and  dark  in  colour ; 
afterwards  it  will  come  more  freely,  and  of  a  more  natural  appearance :  and 
it  should  not  be  restrained  until  a  sensible  effect  be  made  upon  the  pulse ;  or 
commencing  pallor  of  the  lips  indicate  approaching  faintness.  We  may  be 
compelled  to  abstract  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  before  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced. The  quantity,  within  a  certain  moderation,  should  not  be  regarded: 
graduated  vessels,  in  such  a  case,  to  measure  the  loss  by,  are  not  required ; 
anything  nearest  at  hand  will  serve  our  purpose  equally  well. 

Our  next  indication  is  to  procure  copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels  as 
early  as  possible.  If  the  woman  be  sensible,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in 
administering  the  medicine  for  this  object  by  the  mouth ;  but  if  she  remain 
still  under  coma,  she  may  perhaps  be  unable  to  swallow.  An  attempt  may, 
nevertheless,  be  made  to  get  some  cathartic  into  the  stomach ;  and  with  this 
view,  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  calomel  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  sugar,  and 
put  upon  the  tongue ;  and  a  table-spoonful  of  infusion  of  senna  and  jalap 
may  be  exhibited  ^very  half-hour,  till  stools  are  procured.  The  probability 
is,  that  some  part  will  pass  down :  for  in  most  instances,  if  we  watch  the 
proper  opportunity,  deglutition  may  be  accomplished.  In  case,  however, 
this  cannot  be  effected,  a  strong  purgative  enema  may  be  injected,  and  re- 
peated if  necessary ;  or  a  drop  or  two  of  croton  oil,  diffused  in  a  few  grains 
of  any  suitable  powder,  may  be  thrown  into  the  mouth,  and  a  second  dose 
administered,  should  the  first  not  act  within  a  reasonable  interval;  or  both 
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these  means  maj  be  used  in  combination.  Turpentine  and  assafoetida  have 
been  injected  into  the  bowels,  apparently  with  great  advantage. 

By  some,  emetics  have  been  recommended ;  but  unless  there  were  indica- 
tions of  the  stomach  containing  undigested  food  in  considerable  quantity,  I 
think  emetics  not  called  for ;  and  commonly,  purgatives  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  alimentary  canal  better  than  emetics.^  Though  the 
symptoms  may  give  way  for  a  time,  we  are  not  to  expect  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  the  fits ;  a  fresh  attack  will  most  likely  occur,  moderated  or  not  in 
intensity,  according  to  circumstances:  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period, 
therefore,  another  bleeding  may  be  required ;  nor  should  we  hesitate  to  have 
recourse  to  the  lancet  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  if  the  arterial  system 
regain  its  power. 

As  an  auxiliary  of  no  mean  consideration,  the  hair  may  be  taken  off,  and 
cold  applied  to  the  scalp,  and  the  shoulders  should  be  kept  in  an  elevated 
position.  Gooch,^  Blundell,^  and  Copland,^  speak  of  the  advantage  some- 
times to  be  derived  from  drawing  the  woman's  person  partly  over  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  pouring  water  unsparingly  on  the  head. 

I  think  it  useless,  while  the  violence  of  the  convulsions  lasts,  to  attempt 
the  application  of  cupping-glasses  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears, 
or  even  leeches  to  the  temples ;  or  to  blister  the  shaved  head,  or  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  contortions  of  the  patient's  body  would  prevent  the  glasses  being 
fixed,  and  there  would  be  a  great  chance  of  their  being  broken,  even  if  pro- 
perly adjusted.  It  would  perhaps  be  less  difficult  to  apply  leeches,  but  they 
are  too  slow  in  acting  for  our  present  purpose,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case 
demands  more  prompt  and  effectual  means.  The  same  disadvantages  attach 
to  blisters,  even  in  an  increased  degree.  Not  that  I  object  to  local  deple- 
tion ;  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  brain  by  any 
method  in  our  possession ;  but  general  bleeding  is  far  preferable  to  the  less 
powerful  resources.  Provided,  then,  the  symptoms  are  but  little  alleviated, — 
while  delivery  is  impossible,  or  would  be  attended  with  much  hazard, — we 
may  open  the  temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein ;  and  thus  secure  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  general  and  local  depletion  at  the  same  time.^  Sinapisms 
also  may  be  applied  advantageously  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  insteps,  or 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

But  we  may  be  fearful  of  taking  any  more  blood  either  from  the  arm  or 
nearer  to  the  seat  of  distress,  while  yet  the  convulsive  fits  continue  unabated 
in  their  severity:  under  such  a  case  we  have  only  one  other  resource — de- 
livery, if  it  can  be  effected.  Emptying  the  uterus  will  usually  put  a  stop  to 
the  fits — at  any  rate,  for  a  time ;  and  if  there  be  no  permanent  injury  done 
to  the  brain,  it  will  generally  mitigate  them  most  materially.  According  to 
the  progress  the  labour  has  made,  must  be  the  means  we  employ  for  this 
object.  Thus,  if  the  foetal  head  be  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  so  that  we  can 
feel  an  ear,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  short  forceps ;  if  it  be  not  within 
their  scope,  the  long  forceps  may  be  employed ;  and  if  it  remain  entirely 
above  the  brim,  we  may  be  driven  to  the  use  of  the  perforator.  Again : 
should  the  membranes  be  unbroken,  we  may  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  by 

*  Were  I  summoned  to  a  patient  soon  after  she  had  made  a  hearty  meal,  and  especially  if 
she  had  eaten  freely  of  sheU-fish,  or  other  not  easily  digestible  food,  I  should  exhibit  a  brisk 
emetic  before  resorting  to  purgatives. 

•  Compend.  p.  247.  •  Obstetricy,  by  Castle,  p.  648. 

•  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med.  art.  Convulsions,  p.  434. 

*  **When  from  circumstances  it  is  diflScult  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  from  the  arm,  the 
temporal  arterey  may  be  opened,  or  cupping-glasses  applied  behind  the  ears  or  on  the  tern  • 
plet." — (Locock,  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  art  Puerperal  Convulsions.) 
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the  feet  Of  all  lihese  methods,  we  should  mvch  prefer  delmrr  bj  iho  flbi^ 
ceps,  if  it  could  be  effected  without  injury ;  but,  unfortunately,  fiie  operation 
18  rendered  very  difficult,  and  in  no  small  degree  haiardous,  by  the  rapid 


contortions  accompanying  each  fit,  and  the  incessant  moTcmenlB  of  the  mp» 
son  in  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms ;  which  condition  is  meetly  present  mm 


«  w    m  -  person, 

have  before  stated,  is  very  frequently  bom  still,  after  the  mother  has  i 
from  convulsions ;  but  the  chance  of  its  previous  death  would  not  wamat  us 
in  uking  the  perforator  in  hand,  if  delivery  could  be  accomplished  saftty  in 
any  other  manner. 

i^either  is  the  operation  of  turning  under  convubicins  free  fitMu  olgeotioiis. 
It  would  be  most  unwise  to  attempt  its  performance  if  the  head  were  engaged 
in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis— if  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  fisr  any  lenolk 
of  time,  and  the  uterus  were  strongly  contracted  round  the  duld's  Ikn^; 
because  of  the  difficulty  we  must  encounter,  and  the  danser  we  most  neeea- 
sarily  incur*  Nor  would  it  be  judicious  to  attempt  the  rordUe  dilatation  of 
the  08  uteri  by  the  hand,  especially  if  it  be  rigid.  Bearing  in  mind  that  tfM 
remote  cause  probably  exists  in  the  uterus,  and  that  the  fits  may  owe  their 
origin  to  irritation  propagated  from  that  orj^n  to  the  brain,  we  should  bo 
most  cautions  not  to  ada  another  source  of  irritation  bv  our  manual  eflbrts^ 
Under  such  a  state  of  things,  bleeding  should  be  carried  to  its  fullest  OKtenlb 
rather  than  delivery  be  attempted.  If,  indeed,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  bo 
open  and  flaccid,  offering  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  hand,--- 
particularly  if  the  woman  have  had  children  before,  and  if  t£e  membranes  bl 
still  entire  at  the  time  when  it  is  thought  requisite  to  evacuate  the  utema,-^ 
turning  might  be  undertaken  with  every  prospect  of  a  happy  termination.^ 

Even  the  emptying  of  the  uterus,  however,  does  not  always  put  a  stop  te 
the  fits ;  though  they  generally  become  less  violent  and  frequent  when  the 
labour  is  per^cted.  If  they  continued  equally  as  strong  after  the  birth  as 
before,  whether  the  delivery  had  been  natural  or  srdfidal,  I  should  then  sus- 
pect that  some  lesion  had  taken  place  within  the  brain,  and  should  look  upqp 
the  case  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Still,  a  continuance  of  the  same  means 
may  be  used,  in  a  modified  degree;  leeches,  cupping  (if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished), and  blisters,  may  now  be  had  recourse  to,  and  mustard  cataplasms 
to  the  feet  or  calves  of  the  legs,  in  conjunction  with  cold  applicationa  to  the 
head,  and  a  continuance  of  purgative  medicines  by  the  mouth,  and  turpen- 
tine or  assafoetida  in  enema.  The  same  plan,  aided  by  perfect  quietum,  a 
darkened  apartment,  elevated  position  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  sparest  diet  consistent  with  the  due  performance  of  the  various  funetaons 
of  the  body,  will  also  be  found  efficacious  in  removing  the  distressing  head- 
ache which  often  remains  for  some  days  after  a  convulsive  seizure,  but  which 
gradually  disappears  under  such  treatment.  When  recovery  takes  place  it 
is  for  the  most  part  perfect,  gradually  brought  about,  and  no  trace  remains 
of  the  serious  attack  the  patient  has  suffered. 

Merriman,*  however,  mentions  having  "known  two  or  three  instances  of 

'  I  DOTer  koew  an  instance  of  a  patient  dying  under  puerperal  conTulsions,  with  the  foBtof 
within  her.  Labour  seems  to  be  always  instituted  soon  after  the  seizure,  although  it  mighl 
not  have  been  developed  previously.  Even  when  the  attack  has  appeared  before  the  termina- 
rion  of  gestation,  uterine  action  has  been  established ;  so  that  delivery  may,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  be  effected  artificially,  if  it  be  not  accomplished  naturally. 

*  Synopsis,  p.  140. 
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mania  ocoorring  as  soon  as  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  remaining  for  some 
weeks,  yet  the  patients  ultimately  got  well ;"  and  another  of  true  chronic 
epilepsy,  which  continued  for  some  years,  until  the  woman  died  of  pulmonary 
disease.  Chronic  epilepsy  has  not  happened  as  a  sequela  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions under  my  own  observation ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  paralysis  of  any 
of  the  limbs  follow  ;^  but  I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  the  fits  ap- 
peared in  three  successive  pregnancies,  and  two  where  temporary  mania 
snpervened.  Dewees^  mentions  a  case  where  the  third  and  fifth  labours 
were  attended  with  convulsions,  as  well  as  the  first ;  and  he  attributes  the 
return  to  neglect  of  proper  management  during  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy. 
Soth  Perfect^  and  Portal,^  also,  as  well  as  Baudelocque^  and  Gapuron,^  have 
put  instances  on  record,  of  convulsions  attacking  the  same  patient  in  subse* 
quent  labours. 

The  contrast  between  the  fatality  of  the  cases  now  met  with,  and  those 
put  on  record  by  Saviard,  Portal,  and  others  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
snd  Smellie,  Perfect,  and  Spence,  in  the  lastj  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of 
liigh  gratulation  to  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day.  Hunter,  Lowder, 
and  other  teachers,  were  accustomed  to  state  in  their  lectures,^  that  more 
than  one-half  the  patients  attacked  with  this  disease,  died.  Jacobs^  tells  us 
that  the  case  is  almost  always  fatal,  scarcely  any  example  being  known  of  a 
patient  having  recovered ;  and  in  Nisbet's  "  Clinical  Guide"  •  we  read,  that 
when  coma  accompanies  the  fits,  the  disease  '^  generally,  though  not  always, 
provee  fatal." 

Few,  comparatively,  under  good  care,  now  terminate  unfortunately ;  and 
the  favourable  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  extent  to  which  bleeding 
and  other  evacuant  means  are  carried.  Gooch  ^"  used  to  say  that  he  never 
had  lost  a  patient  under  convulsions,  when  free  bleeding  had  been  practised ; 
but  that  all  the  women  who  had  died  under  his  observation  had  been  bled 
insufficiently.  Eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  used  to  be  considered 
as  much  as  it  was  safe  to  abstract ;  and  the  principal  reliance  was  placed  on 
antispasmodic  and  nervovs  remedies,  as  they  were  called,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  sether,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  castor,  and  opium.  Such  medi- 
cines, being  stimuli,  must  add  to  the  danger,  by  increasing  the  power  of 
the  circulating  organs,  and  throwing  more  blood  on  the  already  overloaded 
brain. 

There  has  been  much  disagreement  among  medical  men  as  to  the  value  of 
opium  in  puerperal  convulsions.  Manning,"  Bland,^  and  particularly  Collins," 
(who  combines  it  with  calomel  or  antimony,)  strongly  recommended  it ;  while 
Hunilton,^*  Merriman,^*  Burns, ^®  Dewees,"  and  my  father,^®  with,  I  think, 
most  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  consider  it  injurious.     My  own  obser- 

'  Lamotte  (Traits  des  Accouch.  edit.  1745,  Obs.  3(33)  notes  one  case  of  oonTulsions  in  which 
panljsiB  occurring  before  delivery  continued  more  or  less  for  six  months ;  but  he  appends  to 
the  case  the  remark,  that  "this  very  attack  of  paralysis  proves  the  disease  to  have  been,  not 
puerperal  conYulsions,  but  apoplexy ;  because  paralysis  is  not  a  sequela  of  puerperal  con- 
Tolsions." 

•  System  of  Mid.  p.  502.  ■  Cases  in  Mid.  case  158.  *  Pract  Obs.  xm 

•  Parag.  1100,  trans.  •  L'Art  des  Accouch.  p.  897. 

'  Merriman,  Synops.  p.  132.  •  Ecole  Pratique  des  Accouch.  1785,  p.  288. 

•  1800,  p.  257.  "  Op.  cit  p.  244. 
"  On  Female  Diseases,  1771,  p.  388 

••  On  Human  and  Comparative  Parturition,  1794,  p.  139. 

»•  Practical  Treatise  on  Mid.  p.  227,  note.        '*  Pract.  Obs.  p.  372. 

"  Synopsis,  p.  135.  "  Principles  of  Mid.  5th  edit.  p.  469. 

"  System  of  Mid.  1825,  p.  510. 

*■  Pract.  Obs.  vol.  ii.  p.  271,  first  edit  p.  851  of  the  2nd. 
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Yation  would  lead  me  Btronfjiy  to  oondemn  it  while  the  symptomt  are  wxeiit; 
and  to  be  most  cautious  in  its  administratioii — if  I  used  it  at  all— oyou  after 
delivery,  or  when  the  violenoe  of  the  altaok  had  abated.  Hamflton'  advo- 
cates the  exhibition  of.  camphor  in  large  doses ;  but)  for  myself^  I  have  leea 
i\ot  the  least  advantage  from  this  drug  during  the  continuance  of  the  oo»- 
vulsive  paroxysms. 

The  English  physicians  have  only  recently,  in  comparison,  earriad  Ika 
depleting  practice  to  the  extent  now  almost  universallT  adopted ;  bat  8019a 
of  the  earlier  French  authors  were  strong  advocates  for  the  advanlam  it. 
large  bleedings,  and  Puaos'  particularly  inrists  on  their  necessi^.  ^|Uy 
valuable,  however,  as  the  lancet  is  under  such  a  state,  it  may  stiU  be  aiNiaad: 
rashness  must  be  deprecated  here  as  well  as  b  other  diseases ;  and  no  wan 
blood  should  be  taken  than  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  what* 
over  that  quantity  may  be.' 

We  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that  a  patient,  after  having  suffinrad  a 
convulsive  seizure,  would  have  no  remembrance  of  anythug  that  oocnrnd 
between  the  commencement  of  the  attack  and  the  time  that  she  regained  bar 
sensibility ;  and  we  not  only  find  this  to  be  the  case,  but  the  disease  aeena 
frequently  to  wipe  awajr  all  recollection  of  events  that  had  happened  aoaM 
time  before  the  accession  of  the  fits,  wlule  she  was  perfectiY  oonacioas. 
Thus  I  have  known  many  instances  of  a  woman,  apparently  weu  whan  deli* 
vered,  who  (bavins  become  the  subject  of  convulsions  a  few  hours  after)  had 
no  recollection  of  her  labour,  and  was  only  convinced  that  she  was  deIiTarad| 
by  her  child  being  brought  to  her.    My  father^  mentions  a  case  in  whibhf 

'  Praot  Obs.  page  871.  *  TnAH  dei  Aeeoaoh.  ohap.  rri  art  2. 

'  The  accidental  loosening  of  the  bandage  tied  ronnd  tiie  arm  after  Teneeeetoit  mnm  Is 
have  given  the  first  idea  of  the  Talne  of  larger  bleedings  than  it  was  formerly  the  pra«tlat  Is 
resort  to.    This  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Bromfield ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Denmaa,  ehap.  zvi 

sect.  6. 

*  Practical  Obs.  part  iL  ease  188 ;  121st  of  the  second  edition. 

I  attended  a  patient  under  conTulsions,  on  Tuesday,  December  8th,  1840;  andwlwn  As 
was  reetored  to  consciousness,  she  had  lost  all  recollection  of  ererything  thsit  had  happsaed 
since  the  previous  Wednesday.  Her  sister  came  from  the  country  to  spend  a  few  dsya  wiUi 
her  on  the  Saturday  before.  She  was  then  apparently  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits;  aha 
welcomed  her  with  pleasure,  and  yet  she  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  her  anivaL  Oa 
the  Monday  before  her  attack  she  had  visited  another  sister,  a  patient  in  St;  Thomas's  HosbI- 
tal ;  in  the  evening  had  walked  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishopsgate  Church  to  Temple  Mr 
with  her  husband  and  sister ;  and  after  her  return  called  on  a  medical  man,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before,  to  engage  his  attendance  in  her  expected  confinement.  She  rememlMrsd 
nothing  of  tlie  visit  to  Uie  hospital,  nor  tiie  subsequent  walk,  nor  of  seeing  this  gcntlemaa; 
which  latter  circumstance,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  might  be  supposed  to  have  made  an  imprta- 
Bion.  She  was  equally  unconscious  of  all  that  pass^  during  the  six  days.  She  reeovered  h«r 
sensibility  on  Tuesday  evening ;  having  been  in  a  state  of  convulsions  alternating  with  eoma 
for  about  sixteen  hours.  She  went  into  labour  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  and  was  de- 
livered naturally.  It  was  her  first  pregnancy,  and  she  was  about  seven  months  advanoed ;  the 
child  was  bom  dead.     She  recovered  perfectly. 

In  vol.  iii.  of  the  Royale  Academic  de  Medicine,  there  is  a  case  given  by  M.  KSempfen,  of 
a  cavalry  officer  who  fell  from  his  horse  and  pitched  on  the  right  parietal  bone.  Ha  had 
vomiting  and  syncope :  and  a  total  want  of  recollection  came  over  him  of  everything  that 
occurred  the  day  previous  to  the  accident,  as  well  as  for  some  hours  after  it.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his  duty,  but  never  regained  his  recollection  of  what 
bad  happened  during  these  periods.  A  medical  friend  of  mine  having  visited  a  patient,  also  a 
friend  of  my  own,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on  June  lltb,  1849,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  while  returning,  at  10  a.m.  Although,  after  being  brought  home,  he  ordered  appropriate 
medicine  for  his  patient,  he  remembered  nothing  that  had  occurred  since  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  not  having  the  slightest  recollection  of  visiting  my  friend,  nor  of  his  accident.  Nor  did 
he  recollect  anything  that  happened  for  twenty-four  hours  after  his  fall ;  although  he  was  eon- 
versing  quite  rationally  during  the  day,  not  only  with  his  family,  but  also  with  his  medical 
friend,  who  was  sent  for  on  the  emergency.  The  last  thing  that  dwelt  in  his  memory  was  the 
death  of  a  child,  who  expired  in  his  arms,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
his  horse  fell  with  him.     Such  an  effect  has  been  noticed  in  other  instances  of  ii\)ury  on  the 
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"alttougb  the  lady  at  the  time  of  her  deliirerj  appeared  in  perfect  health, 
fehe  had  no  recollection  whatever,  after  her  recovery,  of  the  occurreneea 
during  her  labour,  or  indeed  of  those  of  tome  days  preceding  that  event : 
they  appeared  a  blank  in  her  existence***  Blindness  and  deafness,  continuing 
for  some  dajt,  are  not  uncommon  conserjuencea  of  convulsions,  Denman^ 
mentions  that  in  almost  every  case  ivMch  he  had  seen,  there  was  evidently, 
after  delivery,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  abdominal  inflammation  ;  Collins* 
has  found  a  strong  tendency  to  peritonitis,  even  where  blood  had  been  taken 
freely ;  and  Gooch '  gives  a  case  exemplifying  the  truth  of  these  observar- 
tions.  Although  it  has  happened  to  myself  to  meet  with  a  few  instances  of 
peritoneal  affection  subsequent  to  puerperal  convulsions,  the  number  has  not 
by  any  means  been  so  great  as  to  impress  my  raind  with  the  idea  that  thd 
latter  disease  had  any  connexion  with  the  former ;  nor  would  it  have  occurred 
to  me  to  imagine  such  a  counexion,  had  the  remark  not  been  made  by  high 
practical  author ities- 

Mt/sterka!  commhions* — Nervous  and  irritable  women  are  liable,  some- 
limes  during  labour,  but  more  particularly  under  pregnancy,  to  convulsive 
fits,  much  less  dangerous  in  their  kind  than  those  that  I  have  just  described, 
which  seem  not  to  originate  in  pressure  sustained  by  the  brain j  and  for  the 
subdual  of  which  such  active  remedies  are  not  required*  In  these  the  spas- 
modic affection  is  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
©eldom  affecting  the  face :  there  is  not  the  same  strongly  marked  disturbance 
of  the  sensorium,  nor  the  same  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  nor 
^e  same  hideous ness  of  aspect; 

There  is  a  sensation  of  glohus»  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  discharge 
of  flatus  on  the  termination  of  the  fit*  The  muscles  of  the  back  seem  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  spasm,  so  that  the  trunk  is  bent  backwards,  in  the  form 
of  an  arch;  —  a  state  of  things  mentioned  both  by  Dewees*  and  Burns,*  as 
strongly  characteristie  of  the  hysterical  kind.  Such  cases  frequently  depend 
on  irritation  existing  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  may  generally  be  relieved 
by  brisk  purging,  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  warm  frictions, 
or  stimulating  applications,  to  the  stomach,  abdomen,  and  back- 
Many  of  the  antispasmodic  medicines  will  be  found  of  service  in  this 
variety,  and  in  aasafc&tida  injection  has  Bometimes  at  once  cut  short  the 
disease. 


h^d  I  and  peraons  who  haTo  been  restored  after  htm^Jig,  have  lieen  in  the  aame  manner  de- 
prived of  tbe  reoalleotloR  of  tvetiU  that  took  place  taaaj  hoyra  before  saapeaBion.  In  the 
Penxance  Gnzette,  Feb.  14,  1844,  there  ia  the  notice  of  a  woman,  rot  40,  &  servanti  who  bung 
lierself,  and  was  cut  down  before  life  wa«  eitiuct  After  her  recovery,  &he  had  no  recoUeotion 
that  her  UliieflB  proceeded  from  nn  attempt  at  aelf-deatruetion ;  «he  thought  it  arose  from  » 
faU  down  Btairs.  She  did  tiot  remeinber  anythiog  tlitit  occurred  on  the  previous  daj.  In  tbe 
''TimeB''  of  July  4ih,  1845,  alfio,  there  la  an  a<;ooun|  of  a  jonth  who  was  charged  at  the 
Thames  Police-office  witb  attempting  to  commit  Buioide  by  hatigtng  himself,  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  bight  of  Sunday.  When  taken  Into  custody  do  Wednesday  night,  he  professed 
total  forgetfulnepi  of  baring  perpetrated  the  act ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  forgetftilness  was 
not  feigned.  He  bad  remained  insensible  from  the  time  he  was  cat  down  nnill  nine  o'clock  in 
tbe  morning  of  Monday,  gncb  instance  a  aa  the  foregoing  are  worth  being  recorded,  not  only 
as  physiological  facta,  but  because  they  may  influem^a  our  opinion!  in  aome  medic o-leg^ 
queitionii. 

*  Chap.  STi.  sect.  2,  note. 

>  Pago  21 L     He  recommends  minitte  doses  of  tartar  emetic^  after  deliTery,  aa  a  pre?eatir« 

•  Op^  oiL  p.  217.  *  Farag.  1239.  •  Page  4$L 
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And  during  tbe  list  few  weeks  of  prcffnancy,  unsttended  with 
action,  is  sometimes,  though  yer^  rarefy,  mei  with.'  The  ranptoiiis  urn 
those  characteristio  of  the  same  disease  under  <Hrdinar7  states  ox  the  ^yrtsa; 
it  may  be  followed  by  paralysis ;  nor  does  the  oise  require  any  ofthar  than 
the  common  treatment. 

Both  during  the  continuance  of  the  ocmvulnve  paroxysms,  as  veD  m  aftsr 
their  cessation,  while  the  patient  still  remains  in  a  state  of  hnperftet  €S»- 
sciousness,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Uadder  should  be  mntdBif 
attended  to ;  as  it  may  become  inordinately  distended,  and  perhafa  assif 
mischief  may  ensue. 


BUPTUBl  OV    TBI  UTXBU8. 

Occasionally  the  uterus  bursts,  its  structure  gives  way,  and  a  rant  ■ 
forined  in  its  substance ; — an  accident  of  the  most  fonnidaUe  naturo,  and 
which,  by  far  most  generally,  terminates  fatally.  Biqytnre  of  die  uterus  la 
certainly  a  very  rare  occurrence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  that  it  haa 
often  been  the  undetected  cause  of  death,  and  also  that,  irhen  known  tp  iSkm 
attendant,  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  concealed,  firom  mistake  fteUngs  off 
policy.'  The  rent  may  take  plaoe  at  any  part  of  die  uterine  structure— Cha 
fundus,  the  body,  the  cervix,  or  the  moutJi,  may  pve  way.  It  Tariea  aba 
considerably  in  its  direction,  beiiur  sometimes  longitudinal,  somafcimea  tws^ 
verse,  and  at  others  oblique.  The  vagina  may  be  implicated,  or  it  mn 
remain  uninjured.  The  laceration  may  pass  through  the  whole  texture  of 
the  organ,  and  involve  both  membranes, — an  extensive  communication  being 
made  at  once  with  the  abdominal  cavity ;  or  die  peritoneum  may  be  laoa» 
rated,  and  the  parenchyma  only  slightly  torn ;  ^— or,  again,  a  large  rant  may 
extend  through  the  inner  membrane  and  the  parenchymatous  structure^  whiU 
the  peritoneum  continues  entire,  the  blood  which  is  effused  being  pant  mp 
below  it,  and  not  extravasated  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  belfy.^    It  is 

*  A  case  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  LiTerpool  Medical  Journal  for  Jane,  1884^  hf  Br. 
O.  Roberts ;  and  another  in  Gheyne's  work  on  Apoplezj,  page  88,  by  Dr.  Kellie,  of  LeitL  I 
have  only  seen  one  caae  of  apoplexy  unattended  with  conTiUaionB  in  pregnane^ :  this  was  tMi ; 
it  was  in  the  sixth  month,  and  was  a  twin  gestation.  No  ease  of  the  same  Und  dniioa  iabov 
has  come  under  my  obserration. 

*  Bums  (p.  477)  states  that  its  freqneney  has  been  calonlated  at  one  ia  040  oases.  Owl  sf 
68,424  cases,  howeyer,  deliTcred  by  the  midwifes  of  the  Boyal  Biatemity  Chaii^  wittin  the 
last  thirty^one  years,  partly  onder  my  late  father's  superintendence,  but  ptinoipall[y  nadir  mj 
own  (when  an  occurrence  of  the  kind  could  not  hare  happened  without  our  nowledas),  we 
haTC  only  had  fourteen  instances  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  Tagina»  being  less  than  sas  la 
e^ery  4887  labours. 

'  This  is  the  rarest  Tariety  of  uterine  laceration ;  but  instances  of  it  may  be  found  reeordsd 
by  Sir  C.  Clarke,  Transactions  of  a  Soc.  for  Improfement  of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Knowledgi^ 
Tol.  iiL  p.  290 ;  by  Prof.  Davis,  Obst  Med.  p.  1067  ;  my  father,  Pract.  Obs.  case  86,  part  L  p. 
409,  case  165,  second  edition ;  Mr.  Chatto,  Med.  Gasette,  1882,  p.  680 ;  Mr.  White,  Publk 
Journal  of  Med.  and  Chem.  Science,  July,  1884,  p.  825;  Mr.  Partridge,  Med.  Chirurg.  Truis- 
actions,  yd.  xiz.  p.  72 ;  and  in  part  let  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Patholog.  Soc  of  London, 
1846-47,  p.  180.     These,  I  belieye,  are  all  that  are  on  record. 

«  See  my  father's  Pract.  Obs.  case  81,  1st  edition,  case  162,  2d  edition;  YdpeaUy  edit.  Bmx. 
p.  882 ;  Hamilton,  Pract.  Obs.  p.  876 ;  Davis,  p.  1068 ;  and  Steideirs  first  case,  Med.  Com- 
ment ToL  ri.  p.  128.  Collins  (^ct.  Obs.  p.  244)  says,  that  of  thirty-four  cases,  in  nine  the 
peritoneum  was  not  injured.  He  also  says  (p.  242),  that  twenty-three  of  the  children 
were  males ;  and  that  of  twenty  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  M'Keeyer,  fifteen  were  male  children; 
and  accounts  for  this  by  remarking,  Uiat  the  heads  of  males  are  Isrger  than  those  of  females. 
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most  nsual  for  the  laceration  t(f  take  placd  through  all  the  struetures  at  once. 
The  rupture  may  be  instantaneous,  or  more  gradual ;  a  large  rent,  sufiScient 
to  allow  the  child  to  escape  into  the  abdomen,  may  happen  in  an  instant :  or 
a  small  aperture  may  first  be  made,  and  gradually  increased  with  each  return 
of  uterine  contraction,  until  it  has  acquired  a  size  sufiScient  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  whole  foetal  body  out  of  the  uterine  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

Causes. — Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labour  *  may  be  produced  by  the 
violence  of  the  uterine  efforts  themselves — the  viscus  bursting  under  its  own 
inordinate  action ;  ^— or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  forcible  and  improperly 
conducted  attempts  to  turn,  under  a  shoulder  or  other  presentation  ;  of  which 
sad  catastrophe  I  have  unfortunately  seen  more  than  one  instance ;  —  or, 
again,  it  may  be  caused  by  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the 
careless,  or  the  inconsiderately  rash.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  with 
La  Motte,^  Levret,*  and  Grantz,^  that  the  struggles  or  convulsive  movements 
of  the  child  can  ever  occasion  it. 

This  accident  may  occur  to  women  bearing  a  first  or  subsequent  children ; 
to  the  young,  as  well  as  those  more  advanced  in  life  —  to  the  plethoric  and 
the  debilitated  —  to  the  healthy  and  the  ailing.  But  out  of  the  many  cases 
to  which  I  have  been  called,  I  have  only  known  two  instances  in  which  it 
happened  during  a  first  labour.^  It  may  take  place  as  well  under  a  head,  a 
breech,  or  a  transverse  presentation,  and  at  any  period  of  the  labour.  It  has 
been  known  to  happen  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  process,  when 
the  OS  uteri  had  not  acquired  a  dilatation  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  shilling.'' 

Laceration  of  the  uterus  is  most  likely  to  happen  to  a  patient  who  has  had 
three  or  four  children,  who  possesses  a  slightly  distorted  pelvis,  and  who  has 
been  in  strong  labour  for  a  number  of  hours. 

Although  the  rent  may  take  place  in  any  portion  of  the  organ,  its  most 
frequent  seat  is  at  the  neck,  either  at  the  posterior  part,  opposite  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  or  anteriorly,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.®  The 
direction  is  also  mostly  transverse,  or  slightly  oblique.  It  is  not  difiScult  to 
account  for  this  being  the  most  usual  situation  of  the  injury ;  for  since, 
during  the  latter  part  of  gestation,  the  neck  of  the  womb  rests  upon  the 

'  The  atems  may  be  burst  boder  pregnancy,  as  any  of  the  other  abdominal  yiscera  might  be, 
by  foroe  appUed  from  without,  such  as  the  being  run  over  by  a  carriage,  and  the  like  acci- 
dent; but  such  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  obsenrations. 

'  Hamilton  (Pract.  Obs.  p.  878)  sUtes  that  he  saw  one  case  in  which  the  uterus  ruptured 
itself  under  a  conTulsiTe  fit,  and  he  therefore  regards  convulsions  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  I 
do  not  know  any  other  instance  on  record  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  we  cannot  but  look  upon  these 
two  ooourrences  happening  together  in  the  same  labour  as  purely  accidental. 

*  Traits  des  Acoouch.  1765,  parag.  596.  *  L'Art  des  Accoueh.  1761,  p.  106. 

*  Commentarius  de  Rupto  in  partus  doloribus  foetu  Utero,  1756,  parag.  8.  A  translation 
into  Frenoh  of  this  memoir  will  be  found  appended  to  Puzos,  Traits  des  Accouchemens, 
1769,  4to. 

*  Out  of  thirty-four  eases  noted  by  Collins,  seven  occurred  in  first  labours.  He  states  that 
he  was  for  a  long  time  of  opinion  that  women  in  labour  of  a  first  child  were  rarely  liable  to 
this  accident ;  but  that  experience  has  convinced  him  this  was  an  error.— (Pract  Treat,  on 
Mid.  p.  806.) 

*  A  preparation  of  ruptured  uterus  was  once  sent  to  my  father,  in  which  the  child  and  mem- 
branes had  passed  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  before  the  os  uteri  could  admit  two  fingers. — 
(Pract  Obs.  &o.,  case  84,  1st  edit.)  Most  likely,  in  this  instance,  there  was  disease  in  the 
nterine  structure— a  softening  or  thinning  of  texture,  for  instance,  consequent  on  inflamma- 
tion ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  healthy  womb  would,  by  its  own  powers,  lacerate  its 
tubstanoe  before  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  had  given  way,  and  while  its  mouth  was 
nndilated.  ,         .  ^.     ^ 

*  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  fundus  gives  way,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  violence  mflicted 
on  the  body  externally ;  or  perhaps  from  the  hand  of  the  attendant  in  endeavours  to  turn  the 
fkild. 
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pelvic  brim,  if  the  ptomontory  of  the  sacrum  dip  too  fur  forward,  or  the 
ridge  of  the  pubes  be  preternatura!ly  sharp,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  uterine  structure  may  be  affected,  that  infiammation  may  occur  as  a  con- 
Bequeoce  of  presBure,  and  that  a  thinning  or  softening  of  the  substance  may 
be  induced ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  should  the  etructure  give  way 
at  all,  it  is  likely  that  the  weakened  part  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.^ 

Denman,  indeedj  says  that^  '*  independently  of  disease^  the  uterus  may  be 
worn  through  mechanically,  in  long  and  severe  labours,  by  pressure  and 
attrition  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  projecting  bones  of  a  distorted 
pelvis  ;  especially  if  they  be  drawn  into  points,  or  a  sharp  edge"^     One  or 
other  of  these  causes  may  explain  why  we  more  frequently  meet  with  lace^ — 
ration  of  the  uterus  when  the  pelvis  is  dighili/  contracted,  in  the  conjugate  ^ 
diameter  at  the  brim,  than  when  the  distortion  is  excessive ^     It  must  not  be^ 
forgotten,  however,  that  by  a  fall,  or  other  accident,  the  uterus  may  be  so^ 
much  injured,  as  to  induce  a  degree  of  disease  that  will  predispose  it  to  lace — 
rate  at  that  spot  where  the  blow  was  inflicted,  when  it  takes  on  itaelf  "" 
expulsive  action.^  

St/mptomg. — The  symptoms  of  ruptured  uterus  are  strongly  characteristto^:^  ^i<s 
of  some  violent  injury  having  been  sustained  ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into^=>-^<* 
the  local  and  more  general  marks.  The  history  of  the  case  will  be  aomewhat^^  j^ot 
of  this  kind :  — 

A  woman  who  has  probably  had  children  before  —  who  has  generally  ^t^^/ 
suffered  lingering  labours  —  whom  we  know  to  possess  a  small  pelvis  —  and  i-*  •* 
for  whose  safety  we  are  consequently  more  than  usually  solicitous^ — is  to  all  -I  ^  ^ 
appearance  going  on  well  in  labour,  having  borne,  with  fortitude  and  good  M^-^^ 
spirits,  a  number  of  strong  expulsive  pains ;  when,  in  the  acm^  of  one  of 
these  powerful  contractions,  she  suddenly  shrieks,  cries  out  that  something 
has  given  way  within  her,  and  expresses  herself  as  being  in  violent  agony,* 
From  that  time,  all  proper  uterine  action  ceases,  or  becomes  very  much 
diminished. 

If  an  extensive  rent  be  formed  at  once,  the  probability  is  that  the  con  trac- 
tions of  the  uterus  will  be  instantly  suspended ;  but  if  it  be  only  filight  in  the 
first  instance,  they  will  most  likely  be  continued  for  some  time^  though  their 
character  will  be  more  feeble ;  and  w^th  each  return  of  contraction  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  laceration.    Should  the  pains  of  parturition  entirely 

'  See  m J  father^s  Practical  ObjserrationSj  cuee  77  of  first  eciitioiif  147  and  also  148  of  the 
second^  iQ  confirmation  of  tho  idea  tbnt  tbe  c^rrix  uten  may  be  tbitioed  during  pregnancy, 
where  tbe  peWis  is  ^ligbtlj  distorted.  In  a  cofie  of  ruptured  uterus^  to  wbiciL  1  waa  OftUed 
(Oct  2B^  l€40),  diasectiou  showed  tbat  tbe  linea-i1eopectuiea»  wbere  il  traversea  the  ptib«% 
was  formed  into  a  TOrj  eharp  ridge  ;  tbere  were  alao  a  nomber  of  bony  prominences  jtittiDg 
from  the  inner  surface  of  tbe  pubic  bones  towards  tbe  CATitj,  and  one  especially^  Biltialed 
aboTe  tbe  left  thyroid  foramen,  which  was  so  pointed  as  ta  pain  the  finger  when  hard  preseure 
was  made  on  H,  The  sacro-publo  dianieter  waa  two  iDcbes  aud  (bree-qnarters  in  extenL  It 
was  tbe  woman's  second  prognant^y  ;  the  first  child  had  been  delivered  by  craniotomy.  After 
ft  COQsnItation  held,  labtiur  on  this  occamon  waa  induced  in  tbe  eigbtb  mondi  by  the  ej;hibitiaa 
of  foar  doses  of  the  ergot.  Tbe  membranes  broke  spootaueouitlj,  three  hours  aod  a  half  before 
the  accident  occurred.  I  was  sent  for  by  the  gentleman  in  attendance  im mediately  after  it  had 
happened^  and  deUrered  by  turning ;  sbe  died  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day.  See  Bums, 
p.  47 It  6th  edition,  for  a  somewhat  e^imilar  case. 

*  Chap.  %,  HBct,  7*  parag*  8. 
>  Perfect  relates  an  instance  (case  TS)  m  which  a  fall,  tix  weeks  preTioualy,  teemed  to  \m 

the  prediFpoaing  cnuae  of  rupture  during  Lat>Dur, 

*  it  is  said  tbat  this  rending  sensutiou  has  beeo  accompanied  by  a  noise  disttDctly  audible  to 
tbe  attendants  in  the  room ;  but  as  I  was  nearer  pres^cnt  wben  the  accident  bappened^  T  bare 
DO  opportunity  of  verifying  or  refuting  the  assertion  by  my  own  observation.  (See  Observa- 
tions on  Ruptured  Uterus,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Dciuglas,  London,  1786,  p,  49 1  ftlto  Dewees,  piifmff* 
1882  ;  and  Ferfe^t's  Caiiea  in  Mid.  voL  ii,  p.  00.  J 
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cease,  their  place  will  be  supplied  by  a  new  pain^  referred  to  nne  fixef]  spot, 
constant^  most  agonizifig^  and  much  more  difficult  to  bear  tban  the  throes 
of  labour. 

There  is  seldom  observed,  <*on9equeiit  upon  the  accident,  a  copious  heeraor- 
rbage.  It  might  be  supposed,  a  jjvm'i^  as  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  so 
large,  that  when  thej  are  torn,  blood  would  bo  poured  out  rapidly  from  their 
bicc rated  ca\ntie9,  in  a  somewhat  simibr  way  as  when  tho  placenta  is  par- 
tially separated  before  or  after  the  child's  birth.  But  this  ia  not  the  case; 
there  is  seldom  considerable  flooding  as  a  consefjuence  of  ruptured  uterus, 
and  sometimes  there  i.^  but  little  or  no  increase  of  discharge  whatever  J  Evea 
should  the  vessels  bleed  freely,  their  contents  need  not  escape  externally ; 
for  the  head  of  the  child  may  be  so  blocking  up  the  pelvis,  as  to  prevent  the 
exit  of  the  fluid  through  the  vagina;  and  it  may  be  eB'used  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen* 

On  making  an  examination  soon  after  this  new  pain  is  complained  of,  we 
sliidl  in  most  cases  find  that  the  head,  which  could  be  easily  detected  at  our 
previous  ejcamina lions,  can  now  only  just  be  touched,  or  it  may  have  receded 
completely  ml  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  so  as  to  elude  oar  search.  This  la 
owing  to  the  admission  of  the  child's  body  more  or  less  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity*  through  the  rent  thus  accidentally  made-  We  are  not^  however,  to 
expect  this  as  nn  universal  symptom  ;  —  though,  when  it  does  occur^  it  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  diagnostic  marks  we  can  observe,  — 
because  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  head  may  have  previously  become  locked 
ill  the  pelvis,  having  been  forced  into  the  cavity,  by  the  contractions  of  the 
uterine  GbreB  ;  and  if  it  be  fi^rmly  jammed,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  free 
itself  so  as  to  recede* 

Occasionally,  then,  it  will  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  child's  body  at 
once  escapes  through  the  rent  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  nsiy,  the  same 
itrong  eflbrt  that  caused  the  rapture  has  expelled  both  child  and  placenta 
into  the  peritoneal  sac ;  and  the  uterus  continuing  to  contract  and  diminish 
Its  volume,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  laceration,  they  have  both  been  en* 
closed  in  a  shut  cavity,  to  which  there  is  no  sufficient  outlet,^ 

Cases  arc  on  record  also  where  the  same  contraction  that  caused  the  rup- 
ture has  expelled  the  child  into  the  world,^ 

Whenever  the  fcctus  has  thus  escaped  more  or  less  out  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  its  limbs  may  be  trsi^ced  through  the  abdominal 
parietes ;  the  breech,  legs,  and  perhaps  the  arm^B,  may  be  felt  tolerably  dis- 
tinctly.* 

*  Humilton  (Prttct  Obs*  p.  377)  BuySi  according  to  lirs  observnticin,  tbni  when  the  reot  is 
irauiiverse*  nn  JiDmeato  effumon  of  hloocl  into  the  canity  of  the  abdomcQ  foUows;  but  that 
l<»ngiliidjnnl  l^criiticins  are  nejt  prodtictiTfl  oftbe  samis  effect 

>  III  a  cnee  tb»t  occurred  within  tho  knowledge  of  mj  father,  tho  f(etUB  wai  eipeUed  into  tho 
Wly  through  the  rent,  nod  hy  the  same  utorino  effort  the  pkcctita  was  thrown  into  the  world 
through  the  Tagio«,  Tho  midwife's*  Bote  that  iumroonect  my  father  to  this  cme  was  Tery 
gmphic*  &nd  tnforxned  him  at  once  of  the  nuturo  of  the  B4::cident  that  had  occurred.  It  was  in 
th«s«  irordBj — "  Pray  come  directly^  for  the  child  is  gooe^  and  the  after-birth  is  come/* — 
(Pract,  Db8.  part  il  caso  217;  case  170,  second  eilitlonO  1  was  called  to  a  ease  of  ruptured 
uterus,  iti  which,  although  the  head  originally  prcaoDted,  I  found  on  my  arrival  the  breech 
offering  iuelt  The  laceration  took  pkco  at  the  cervix^  implicating  also  the  ragma,  while  ili© 
head  was  entirely  abore  the  brim  ;  the  head  and  ahouldora  of  the  child  had  eaeapod  through 
tha  oew-Diade  opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  tho  fundiia  ootitinying  to  coutract^  the 
breech  was  forced  down  into  the  situation  tho  head  had  originally  occupied ;  the  child's  body 
iras  thu«  made  to  perform  an  eTolution,  and  the  breech  passed  into  the  pelris:  from  which  I 
eitraeted  it  with  some  difficulty* 

*  See  Barns,  p>  470.  In  a  cane  of  recovery  after  this  fearful  accident,  relaled  by  Mr.  Currie, 
of  Liverpool  {London  Med.  Gai.  Feb.  27th,  1S36I,  the  breet^h  presented,  aud  tho  laoeratit#a 
took  pk<^e  between  tho  expufaion  of  that  part  and  the  birth  of  the  shoulders. 

*  The  beinft  able  to  trojce  the  fuetal  limbsi  through  tho  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  in  GOiyuaetiaa 
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The  symptoms  I  have  just  enamerated  are  particular  signs,  and  belong 
exclusively  to  the  case  we  are  considering ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  more 
general  character,  which  soon  take  place,  and  are  themselves  also  highly 
characteristic  of  the  accident.  The  general  symptoms,  indeed,  are  exactly 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  in  cases  of  extensive  injury  to 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  pulse  soon  flags,  it  becomes  very  quick, 
irregular  perhaps,  and  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  respiration 
becomes  hurried,  laboured,  and  painful ;  the  countenance  anxious  and  de- 
jected ;  the  eyes  sunken,  dull,  and  inexpressive ;  the  body  swells  rapidlyi 
and  almost  immediately  becomes  very  tender  to  the  touch.  Vomiting  of  a 
dark-coloured  matter  supervenes,  sometimes  almost  instantaneously,  some- 
times  at  a  later  period ;  there  is  generally  hiccough ;  the  extremities  become 
cold  and  insensible ;  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out  on  the  face,  forehead,  neck,  and 
chest ;  and  if  delivery  be  not  effected,  the  patient  will  almost  always  gradu- 
ally sink  in  a  very  few  hours  from  the  accident. 

Prognosis. — Although  a  laceration  of  the  uterus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  dangerous  accident  that  can  happen  to  any  of  the  pelvic  viscera 
during  labour,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  rupture  of  the  bladder,  still  it  la 
not  to  be  considered  necessarily  fatal :  many  cases  of  recovery  are  on  record, 
as  those  detailed  by  Heister,*  Peu,^  Douglas,^  and  Kite  ;^  but  to  name  more 
recent  authors,  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton^  met  with  one,  so  did  his  father.' 
Madame  La  Chappelle,''  Haden,^  Blundell,"  FrizelV^  Dunn,"  Currie,"  Birch," 
and  Smith,  of  Maidstone,^*  besides  some  others,  each  give  us  one.  Davis,'* 
Collins,*®  M'Keever,"  and  Ingleby,^  have  noted  two;  and  my  father  saw 
three.*^    Thus,  although  the  accident  must  be  considered  as  one  of  a  very 

with  the  recession  of  the  head,  almost  or  entirely  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  is  to  be  i«* 
garded  as  an  infallible  proof  of  this  dangerous  occurrence  having  taken  place. 

'  Surgery,  part  ii.  sect  6,  cap.  xiii.  sect.  14.  He  relates  it  as  communicated  to  him  by 
Kuuge,  who  was  a  respectable  surgeon  at  Bremen.  The  intestines  were  distinctly  felt  protm- 
diiig  through  the  rupture  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  after  the  child  was  extracted.  Rongo 
kept  them  back  with  his  hand  till  the  organ  was  sufficiently  contracted  to  prerent  them  pro- 
lapsing again ;  and  the  woman  happily  recovered. 

'  Pratique  des  Accouch.  1694,  p.  841.  In  this  case  the  uterus  was  torn  and  pierced  in  serertl 
places  by  violent  efforts  to  deliver ;  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  also  lacerated. 

'  Observations  on  Ruptured  Uterus,  1785;  case  of  Mrs.  Manning,  p.  7. 

*  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  iv.  p.  253.  *  Select  Cases  in  Mid.  p.  188. 

*  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  8d  edit  p.  848,  note. 
"*  Annuaire  Med.  Chirurg.  tom.  i.  p.  542. 

'  Trans,  of  Soa  of  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Knowledge,  yoL  ii.  p.  184. 

*  Obstetricy,  p.  704,  note. 

»•  Trans,  of  King  and  Qu6en*B  Coll.  Phys.  Dublin,  voL  ii.  p.  15. 

"  Edinburgh  .Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  72. 

»  Med.  Gazette,  Feb.  27th,  1836,  p.  854. 

»•  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  voL  xiii.  p.  357.  *•  Ibid.  p.  878. 

»»  Obst,  Med.  p.  1070.  *•  Pract  Treatise,  p.  247. 

''  On  Laceration  of  the  Womb  and  Vagina.  1824.  *•  Ohst  Med.  p.  212. 

"  Pract.  Obs.  part  ii.  case  207,  and  two  following;  cases  170,  171,  172,  second  edition.  All 
these  three  women  became  subsequently  pregnant:  cue  of  them  my  father  attended  twice  after- 
wards in  labour :  another  died  of  flooding,  undelivered,  between  the  sixth  and  seventL  month 
of  gestation.  On  opening  the  body  there  was  detected  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  ntema  a 
cicatrix,  running  in  an  oblique  direction,  which  evidenced  the  union  that  had  taken  place  after 
the  rupture.  Frizell's  patient  had  one  child  afterwards :  Dunn's  had  two ;  so  had  Lambron*s 
(vide  p.  445,  note,  of  this  work) ;  and  Douglas's,  it  would  appear,  had  three  or  four.  In  the 
year  1889  I  was  called  to  a  patient,  who,  after  a  verj  lingering  labour,  had  been  delivered  of 
her  first  child  by  craniotomy  seven  hours  and  a  half.  An  attempt  had  been  made  unsuccess- 
fully to  remove  the  placenta.  I  found  the  woman  much  exhaui«ted ;  the  uterus  was  firm,  the 
placenta  wholly  within  it:  on  introducing  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  it  passed  through  a  rent  in 
the  back  part,  either  of  the  vagina  or  cervix  uteri,  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  felt  the  pos- 
terior periioneal  Virface  of  the  uterus  distinctly,  as  well  as  the  intestines.  I  withdrew  it,  and 
again  introduced  it  in  a  different  direction,  when  it  entered  the  uterine  cavity.     The  placenta 
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formidable  character,  yet  we  are  not  to  give  up  the  case  as  hopeless :  we  are 
both  authorized,  and  bound,  to  make  some  efforts  to  preserve  the  patient. 

TreatmetU. — There  is  but  one  mode  of  practice,  however,  that  offers  the 
least  chance  of  life — and  that  is  speedy  delivery.  The  instant  I  knew  the 
accident  had  occurred,  I  should  proceed  to  extract  the  child — provided  de- 
livery could  be  accomplished — ^as  being  the  most  likely  way  to  save  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  infant.^  If  the  head  has  entered 
the  pelvis,  and  has  not  retreated,  so  that  the  long  or  short  forceps  can  be 
used,  the  child  may  be  extracted  by  their  agency.  But  we  generally  find 
that  it  has  receded  beyond  the  reach  of  that  instrument ;  and  we  must  then 
introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  follow  the  child's  body  through  the  rent 
made  into  the  abdomen,  if  it  have  escaped,  search  for  the  feet,  draw  it  by 
their  means  back  through  the  same  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  extract  it  per  vaginam.  If  it  should  happen  that  after  the  breech  and 
shoulders  are  oorn,  the  head  remains  above  the  brim,  and  will  not  pass  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  pelvic  bones,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
open  it  behind  the  ear,  and  extract  it  as  I  have  before  directed.^  The  pre- 
servation of  the  child,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
for,  under  these  circumstances ;  for  in  almost  every  instance  of  ruptured 
uterus  on  record,  and  in  all  in  which  I  have  myself  attended,  the  foetus  has 
been  bom  dead.^  Levret*  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  cutting  through  the 
parietes  into  the  abdominal  cavity  immediately  the  event  is  detected;  and 
Baudelocque^  thinks,  if  delivery  cannot  be  perfected  by  the  forceps,  that 
this  mode  of  removing  the  child  is  much  preferable  to  extracting  it  by  the 
vagina.  He  limits  delivery  by  the  feet  to  those  cases  where  they  are  found 
at  the  OS  uteri,  or  where  the  child  remains  entirely  within  the  uterine  cavity, 
or  where  the  vagina  only  is  ruptured,  the  uterus  itself  being  uninjured;  I 
think  myself,  the  British  practice  superior  to  that  inculcated  by  Levret  and 
Baudelocque.  During  the  passage  of  the  child  from  the  abdomen  through 
the  uterine  rent,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  any  folds  of  intestine  be 
brought  down  with  it,  and  involved  in  the  opening ;  because,  on  the  uterus 
contracting,  they  would  necessarily  be  strangulated,  add  very  much  to  the 
present  suffering,  and  dissipate  the  slight  chance  of  safety  still  remaining.^ 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  agonizing  to 
the  utmost  extent;  the  suddenness  and  awful  nature  of  the  accident,  the 

was  strongly  and  uniyersally  adherent  I  separated  it,  and  took  it  away  with  some  diflSculty. 
No  blood  flowed  either  during  or  after  the  operation ;  nor  did  any  proper  lochia  appear,  but  in 
their  place  a  most  foetid  discharge  came  on,  which  lasted  till  the  twenty -first  day ;  a  portion  of 
putrid,  fibrous  matter,  nearly  as  large  and  as  thick  as  a  woman's  hand,  then  came  away,^-cer« 
tainly  no  part  of  the  placenta, — and  the  discharge  ceased ;  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed  at 
the  end  of  the  month :  five  weeks  after  her  confinement  she  became  the  subject  of  melancholia, 
which  at  the  ^d  of  a  fortnight  disappeared  ;  and  she  subsequently  recoyered  perfectly.  She 
has,  however,  not  menstruated  since ;  and  I  understand  has  lost  all  sexual  desire.  Her  medi- 
cal attendant  tells  me  she  is  occasionally  **  flighty."  Three  other  women  I  have  delivered  who, 
I  expected,  might  recover,  two  having  lived  a  week,  and  one  six  days. 

*  **  I  attribute  the  successful  issue  of  this  case,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  promptness  with 
which  the  woman  was  delivered  after  the  accident  had  occurred." — (Ramsbotham,  Pract  Obs. 
part  ii.  p.  489,  second  edition,  p.  486.)  The  recovery  of  the  patient  **  seems  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  depend  on  the  speedy  removal  of  the  ohild  from  among  the  viscera." — (Douglas  on 
Ruptured  Uterus,  p.  67.)  **  The  author  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  nothing  but 
immediate  delivery  can  save  the  life  of  the  woman." — (Hamilton,  Pract  Obs.  p.  888.) 

*  Page  887. 

■  Collins  states  (p.  247)  that  out  of  thirty-four  children,  two  were  bom  alive ;  but  this  I 
should  look  upon  as  beyond  the  general  average  of  live  births. 

*  L'Art  des  Aocouohemens,  p.  105.  *  Parag.  2177,  trans. 

'  In  Runge's  and  Currie*s  cases,  as  well  as  many  others  on  record,  the  intestines  protruded 
through  the  laceration  into  the  uterine  cavity ;  and  Baudelocque  (parag.  2166)  informs  us  that 
they  were  actually  strangulated  in  a  case  that  occured  under  the  hands  of  M.  Percy 
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rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  almost  certain  loss  of  the  infant, 
all  combine  to  render  this  a  case  of  most  aggravated  distress.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  horrible  feeling  experienced  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet,  upon 
the  hand  being  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  of  a  living  person. 
Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  the  sensation  communicated  by  the  in- 
testines encircling  and  coiling  round  the  fingers ;  but  however  horrifying  the 
idea,  all  feelings  of  repugnance  must  give  way  before  a  sense  of  duty.  It 
(s  seldom  under  laceration  of  the  uterus  that  the  perforator  can  either  be 
oecessary  or  available  as  a  means  of  delivery  before  the  body  of  the  fcBtua 
(8  extracted :  for  if  the  head  be  locked  in  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  often  the 
case,  the  labour  may  most  probably  be  concluded  by  the  forceps ;  and  if  it 
remain  entirely  above  the  brim,  it  will  either  have  receded  out  of  reach,  or 
will  be  pushed  up  on  the  application  of  the  instrument — sufiScient  resistance 
not  being  afforded  to  enable  us  to  perforate  the  cranial  bones.  This  cause 
of  disappointment  I  hai'e  myself  in  no  few  instances  experienced ;  and  I  have 
tound  turning,  therefore,  the  operation  most  generally  applicable  to  this 
emergency.^ 

As  soon  as  delivery  is  effected,  a  large  dose  of  opium  or  morphia  must  be 
given,  the  utmost  quietude  must  be  observed,  everything  stimulating — unless 
the  d<rpressed  state  of  the  system  requires  the  administration  of  some  cordial 
— n>ndc  be  avoided,  and  the  restorative  powers  of  nature  must  be  trusted  to 
for  the  recovery.  I  know  no  medicines  but  those  of  the  soothing  kind  that 
are  likely  to  be  of  service ;  and  no  other  specific  means  can  be  adopted  until 
inflammatory  symptoms  appear ;  when  the  case  must  be  treated  upon  com- 
mon principles. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deliver  the  patient  by  the  natural  passages. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  may  be  rigid,  and  not  sufiSciently  dilated  to  admit 
of  the  hand  being  introduced ;  but  this  is  rare ;  or  what  is  more  probable, — 
especially  if  the  rent  be  in  the  fundus,  or  near  it, — the  uterus  may  have  ex- 
pelled the  child  and  placenta  entirely  into  the  abdomen,  and  contracted  so 
strongly  as  to  have  closed  its  cavity.  Under  such  a  state  it  would  be  most 
injudicious  to  endeavour  to  extract  the  child  in  the  ordinary  way,  both  because 
of  the  additional  hazard,  which  must  attend  on  any  attempt  to  gain  an  en- 
trance into  the  uterine  cavity ;  and  because,  even  were  the  hand  admitted, 
the  rent  through  which  the  child  had  escaped  would  be  so  much  diminished 
in  extent  by  the  contraction  of  the  parietes,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  foetal  body  again  through  it  without  considerably  increasing  it, 
and  adding  to  the  original  danger. 

In  these  perplexing  cases,  it  becomes  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  determine 
whether  the  patient  should  be  left  to  the  resources  which  nature  may  supply, 
or  whether  any  means  should  be  taken  for  relieving  the  abdomsn  from  the 
presence  of  the  foetal  body. 

There  are  many  cases  of  reputed  rupture  of  the  uterus  on  record,  in  which 
the  child  has  been  left  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  has  been  evacuated 
in  a  putrid  state  by  abscess,  the  woman  perfectly  recovering.  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  possibility  of  such  a  termination  to  the  case ;  but  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  most  improbable ;  and  I  cordially  coincide  with  Dewees*  in  the 
opinion,  that  almost  all  these  cases  have  been  instances  of  extra-uterine  con- 

*  See  a  case  by  Mr.  Tovey  (Liincet,  Dec.  4th,  1841).  in  which,  although  the  head  waa  on  th« 
perineum,  the  application  of  the  perforator  caused  it  to  recede  so  far,  that  the  hand  WM 
obliged  to  be  introduced,  and  the  child  turned  and  delivered  bj  the  feet. 

»  Purag.  1361. 
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eeption,  and  not  of  impregnation  of  the  womb,  attended  with  rupture  of  the 
organJ 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  to  leave  the  child  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  is  almost 
certain  death  to  the  mother,  I  should  seriously  entertain  the  question,  whether 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  should  be  divided,  and  the  child  extracted  by 
that  means,  or  whether  the  patient  should  be  abandoned  to  the  chance  of 
"what  nature  might  effect :  and  the  answer  must  depend  entirely  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  case.  If  the  pulse,  breathing,  and  countenance 
remained  tolerably  natural, — if  her  spirits  were  not  greatly  depressed, — if, 
indeed,  she  had  not  suffered  so  severe  a  shock  as  is  usual  from  the  accident, — 
particularly  if,  after  explaining  to  her  what  had  occurred,  she  were  anxious 
for  the  operation  to  be  performed,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking 
it.  But  if  I  found  her  sinking, — if  the  powers  of  life  were  ebbing  fast, — and 
especially  if  thirty  or  forty  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  rupture,  and  the 
movements  of  the  foetus  had  quite  ceased, — I  should  by  no  means  sanction 
the  incision,  because  of  the  painful  nature  of  the  operation ;  and  because  I 
should  presume  it  would  avail  nothing,  and  might  probably  hasten  her  death. 
Much,  then,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner ;  and  his  deter- 
mination must  depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  probability 
of  the  child's  being  saved.  For  the  sake  of  the  infant,  it  would  be  right  to 
urge  the  operation  immediately  after  the  accident  with  greater  force  than  if 
half  an  hour  or  longer  had  elapsed,  because,  while  there  is  a  chance  of  the 
child's  survival,  its  welfare  must  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother ; 
but  after  its  death,  the  mother,  of  course,  would  alone  interest  us.^ 

Premonitory  symptoms. — Generally,  laceration  of  the  uterus  takes  place, 
without  any  symptoms  indicating  even  the  probability  of  its  occurrence ;  but 
many  premonitory  signs  have  been  noted  by  Crantz,^  Levret,*  Burns,*  Ham- 
ilton,^ Davis,''  and  others,  as  forerunners  of  the  accident :  these  are  all  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  unfortunately,  scarcely  in  the  least  to  be  depended  on. 
It  would  be  most  desirable,  indeed,  if  some  infallible  precursor  of  this  dread- 
ful occurrence  were  discovered,  that  delivery  might  be  effected  before  the 
laceration  happened,  and  thus  the  peril  be  averted. 

We  certainly  may  fear  that  laceration  will  ensue,  if  the  woman  possessing 
a  small  pelvis  has  had  one  or  more  children ;  if  her  previous  labours  had  been 
lingering,  and  more  than  ordinarily  painful ;  if  for  six  or  eight  hours  she 
have  been  suffering  strong  expulsive  throes,  attended  with  little  or  no  pro- 
gress ;  if  she  complain  of  a  violent  cramp-like  pain  in  one  particular  part  of 
the  uterus,  increased  under  a  contraction,  but  never  entirely  disappearing, 
particularly  if  that  should  be  the  spot  opposite  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
or  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.     With  the  presence  of  such  symptoms,  I 

'  The  oases  of  this  kind  least  liable  to  suspicion,  perhaps,  are  those  related  by  Baudelocqne 
(piTlrag.  2149),  where  it  was  believed  that  the  uterus  had  been  ruptured  by  a  faU  in  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy :  after  which  the  foetus  was  evacuated  by  abscess,  through  the  abdominal 
parietes ;  and  those  given  by  Davis  (Obst.  Med.  p.  1072),  which  occurred  under  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Windsor. 

*  The  operation  of  gastrotomy  after  rupture  of  the  uterus  for  the  extraction  of  the  infant, 
has  Tery  rarely  been  performed ;  but  there  are  the  histories  of  some  successful  cases  on  record ; 
thus  M.  Thibaut  Desbois,  of  Mans,  published  one  in  which  the  mother  recovered. — (Journal 
de  Med.  toL  iii.  p.  448,  Mai  1768.)  M.  Lambron  operated  in  this  manner  twice  on  the  same 
woman  (Baudelocque,  trans,  parag.  2180);  the  last  time  saving  both  mother  and  child.  She 
became  pregnant  again,  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child  naturally.  In  vol.  v.  of  Journal 
Compl^mentaire  de  la  Diet  des  Sciences  Med.  p.  189,  Dec.  1810,  a  case  of  this  kind  is  given, 
•perated  on  by  MM.  Bernard,  Latouche,  and  Josset,  in  which  the  woman  was  preserved. 

'  De  Kupto  Utero,  parag.  ziv.  *  L'Art  des  Accouch.  parag.  598. 

•  Mid.  p.  402.  •  Pract.  Obs.  p.  886.  '  Obst  Med.  p.  1000 
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Bhoald  oonmder  it  probable  that  ihe  utenu  btd  reeeived  some  bmgj^  and  I* 
should  fear  that  if  the  labour  were  allowed  to  go  on  unasiistea,  toa  ovgitt 
might  rapture.  Under  these  eireumatanceB,  I  think  the  praetitio&er  wwd 
be  fully  warranted  in  haring  recourse  to  deHvery  befbre  the  woma&*a  powm 
began  to  flag,  provided  the  ehild  oould  be  extracted  by  the  foroepa,  wifluMi 
mjury  either  to  itself  or  its  parent. 

Though  as  muoh  averse  as  any  person  can  be  from  nnneosBUfy  faistn* 
mental  interference^  I  have  appliea  the  long  forceps  with  ftreat  socoess  m 
some  cases  where  such  a  state  of  things  was  present,  — not  because  the  pa- 
tient was  sinking,  but  becanse  of  this  fixed  and  agoninng  pain,— disadmg 
the  possibility  of  rapture  of  the  uterus.^ 

I  have  seldom  known  »  case  in  which  the  oterus  raptured,  when  lihe  wH^ 
tendant  was  not  more  <nr  less  Uamed;  and  that,  aa  may  be  gathered  ficm. 
what  I  have  advanced,  most  unjustly. 

[Ab  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  the  author,  the  methods  of  treat 
ment  proposed  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  rapture  of  the  uteroa  mt% 
most  conflicting.    Formerly,  under  the  sanction  of  audi  eminent  and  distia 
guished  authorities  as  Wiluam  Hunter,  Burns,  Denmsn,  and  Meniman,  tka 
management  of  these  cases  consisted  in  a  **  maaterly  inactivity ;"  and  it  waa 
the  constant  practice  to  abandon  them  to  nature.    This  unfortunate  praetiea 

Jrevailed  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  several  successful  caass  of  art» 
cial  delivery  in  France  and  (Germany.  Even  in  modera  times,  aIdiou|^  att 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur  is  generallv  advocated,  still  a  dtf* 
ference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  delivery  is  to  be  ef^ 
fected :  some  recommending  immediate  resort  to  version,  or  to  the  appKoi^ 
tion  of  the  forceps  when  practicable,  others  insisting  upon  gastrotomy  aa 
soon  as  the  rupture  is  detected.  The  author,  in  fact,  draws  a  line  of  dia^ 
tinction  between  the  French  and  English  practice  in  the  treatment  of  thk 
accident — ^Levret  and  Baudelocque  bemg  considered  by  him  as  types  of  the 
French;  ^Hhe  former  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  cuttinff  through  the 
parietes  into  the  abdominal  cavity  immediately  the  event  is  oktected  ;*'  the 
latter  '^  limiting  the  delivery  by  the  feet  to  those  cases  where  they  are  found 
at  the  OS  uteri,  or  where  the  child  remains  entirely  in  the  uterine  cavity.** 
The  British  practitioners,  on  the  contrary,  applying  the  forceps  when  the 
head  can  be  reached,  and  when  this  fails,  introducme  the  hand  into  the  ut^ 
rus,  follow  the  child's  body  through  the  rent,  if  it  has  escaped,  search  for 
the  feet,  draw  it  back  through  the  same  opening  into  the  uterus,  and  extract 
it  per  vaginam. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  no  established  rule  of  practice  in  theee 
cases. 

An  elaborate  monograph,  published  by  Dr.  Trask  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences  (January  and  April,  1848),  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
this  difiScult  subject.  Dr.  Trask,  with  a  most  laudable  seal  and  great  labour, 
has  collected  together  the  results  of  803  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  from 
mechanical  violence,  including  cases  of  rupture  during  gestation  and  at  the 
full  term. 

Dr.  Trask  says,  "  In  this  investigation  we  are  willing  to  assume  that  all 
the  cases  on  record  purporting  to  be  instances  of  recovery  after  rupture  and 

*  Levret,  Hamilton,  Davis,  and  others,  recommend  liberal  bleeding  when  such  symptoms 
arise  as  they  suppose  threaten  a  laceration  of  the  womb ;  Hamilton  and  Davis,  after  veneseo- 
tion,  administer  fiill  doses  of  opiom.  Both  these  means  will  be  useful  to  quiet  inordinate 
uterine  action ;  but  I  should  prefer  delivery  without  loss  of  time,  if  it  could  be  accomplished 
safely. 
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escape  are  genuine,  and  we  have  accordingly  included  them  as  such  in  our 
aeries ;  thus  granting  the  advocates  of  non-interference  all  they  can  claim. 

^'  It  is  enough  for  us  to  show  that,  granting  them  every  such  case,  a  far 
larger  proportion  die  when  thus  abandoned  than  when  delivered  by  art ;  and 
that,  therefore,  our  duty  requires  active  interference." 

<^  Oar  series  of  cases  shows  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  profession 
now  almost  universally  acts,  of  accomplishing  delivery  after  rupture,  is  a  cor- 
rect one.     Of  154  delivered  by  artificial  means,  97  died,  57  stirvived.** 

"  Of  89  abandoned  undelivered,  65  di^d^  and  24  survived.  Of  81  deli- 
vered by  natural  efforts,  20  dted^  and  11  survived.  And  these  include,  in 
both  instances,  cases  of  rupture  of  the  os  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  not 
involved." 

"  Of  6,  in  whom  artificial  delivery  was  tried  and  failed,  all  died  undeli- 
vered." 

"  A  comparison  of  those  delivered  by  art  and  of  those  abandoned  unde- 
livered, yields  87  of  the  former  as  saved  to  27  of  the  latter  in  the  hundred ; 
showing  that  the  chances  in  the  former  case  are  considerably  better  than  in 
the  latter.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  mere  approximation  to  truth. 
It  does  not  give  the  actual  success  of  either  course  of  procedure,-  but  still 
enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  relative  success  of  the  two.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  many  instances  delivery  was  delayed  until  the  patient 
was  in  articulo  mortis ;  and  in  several  others,  the  injudicious  attempts  em- 
ployed could  not  but  have  hastened  thb  fatal  termination." 

"  Among  the  class  of  cases  abandoned,  we  include  those  in  whom  life  was 
saved  by  an  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  removal  of  the  putrid  foetus." 

Dr.  Trask  then  proceeds  to  show  that  even  if  the  success  of  artificial  de- 
livery were  not  greater  than  that  of  the  non-interference,  we  are  justified  in 
resorting  to  it  from  the  fact  that  life  is  prolonged  by  such  a  method,  and 
that  those  delivered  survive  the  accident  longer  than  those  who  die  undeli- 
vered. Thus  he  found  in  a  series  of  cases  '^  that  if  we  take  the  average  of 
both  classes  under  forty-eight  hours,  we  find  that  the  average  continuance  of 
life  after  rupture  with  those  delivered  is  twenty-two  hours ;  while  that  of 
those  undelivered^  is  only  nine  hours,'* 

The  following  series  of  cases  gives  us  the  results  as  regards  gastrotomy, 
which  will  be  found  quite  favourable  to  this  operation : — 

Bared.  Lort. 

Gastrotomy  18  7 

Undelivered  18  50 

Other  modes  of  Delivery 28  61 

"We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,"  continues  Dr.  Trask,  "  that  we  do 
not  consider  that  our  statistics  afford  us  the  actual  proportion  of  recoveries 
and  deaths  after  the  respective  modes  of  treatment." 

"  But  it  is  not  with  the  view  of  ascertainmg  the  actual  success  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment  that  these  cases  have  been  collected." 

**If  our  cases  should  show  two  recoveries  after  perforation  and  twenty 
deaths,  we  do  not  infer  that  two  out  of  twenty  delivered  in  that  way  will  be 
saved ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  of  every  twenty-four  cases  delivered  of  gas- 
trotomy seventeen  will  generally  recover ;  but  we  do  attach  great  value  to 
the  fact  that  they  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  success  after  gastrotomy  than 
after  any  other  operation ;  and  we  insist  that  however  much  the  degree  of 
success  of  both  it  and  the  other  modes  may  be  modified  in  actual  practice, 
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their  relative  success,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  will  continue  about  the 
same.*' 

^'  If  the  success  of  gastrotomy,  then,  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
other  modes  of  delivery,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  its  more  fully  meeting 
the  indications  that  such  cases  present  than  either  of  the  other  modes." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  more  quotations  from  this  able 
and  interesting  paper.  The  views  of  Dr.  Trask  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
result  of  a  case  which  occurred  very  recently  in  this  city  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  John  K.  Mason,  one  of  our  most  able  practitioners.'  The  case  presents 
points  of  such  vital  interest,  and  the  candid  and  able  manner  in  which  it  is 
reported  affords  so  valuable  a  model  for  imitation,  that  we  have  deemed  an 
abstract  of  it  not  only  interesting,  but  most  instructive. 

Dr.  Mason  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  M'Devitt,  of  this  city,  in  labour  with 
her  sixth  child,  at  9  P.  M.,  24th  of  July.  She  had  been  in  active  labour  for 
an  hour.  She  was  a  vigorous  woman,  with  apparently  great  muscular  deve- 
lopment. An  examination  revealed  to  him  an  os  uteri  half  open,  mem- 
branes presenting  unbroken,  head  high  up,  uterine  pains  good.  Finding,  in  an 
hour,  that  although  the  os  uteri  had  fully  dilated,  and  the  pains  had  increased, 
still  the  presenting  part  did  not  descend,  he  ruptured  the  membranes.  This 
produced  no  efiect.  About  half  an  hour  after,  patient  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  bowels.  While  at  stool,  she  complained  suddenly  of  intense 
agony  with  burning  sensation  on  right  side.  She  declared  that  ^^  something 
had  gone  wrong  inside  of  her."  At  this  time  pulse  was  but  little  altered ; 
and  there  was  neither  vomiting,  nor  cold,  clammy  skin,  nor  tendency  to  syn- 
cope. Forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  administered,  and  hot  fomentations  ap- 
plied. Uterine  contractions  being  suspended,  and  finding  that  the  presenting 
part  had  receded,  and  that  there  was  a  sanguineous  discharge,  the  doctor  felt 
convinced  he  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Hollings- 
worth  was  called  in  consultation.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
head  of  the  child  could  be  detected  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men on  the  right  side,  and  no  portion  of  it  remained  in  the  uterus.  The 
female  presenting  no  bad  symptoms,  and  having  refused  to  submit  to  ver- 
sion, a  large  dose  of  morphia  was  administered,  and  further  action  in  the 
case  was  deferred  to  the  next  day.  Next  morning,  the  25th,  Drs.  Mason  and 
Hollingsworth  finding  the  patient  '^  with  a  firm,  strong  pulse,  and  unclouded 
intellect,"  agreed  that  "professional  duty  and  common  humanity  alike  de- 
manded that  an  effort,  however  desperate,  should  be  made  to  save  her." 
Gastrotomy  was  suggested,  and  the  patient  consented.  Professor  Neill,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College,  performed  the  operation,  and  we  give  the  account 
of  it  in  Dr.  Mason's  own  words. 

Operation  by  Dr.  NeiU. — "  The  incision  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  com- 
mencing about  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus  and  extending  towards  the 
pubis  full  six  inches.  The  moment  the  opening  was  made,  large  quantities 
of  mingled  blood  and  clots  escaped,  the  omentum  seeming  saturated  with 
blood,  and  both  the  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum  being  deeply  stained. 
A  dead  child's  back  presented,  its  head  lying  low  down  towards  the  right 
groin,  its  feet  to  the  left.  It  was  immediately  removed,  and  found  to  be 
hydrocephalic ;  the  bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head  measuring,  I  should  sup- 
pose, six  inches ;  the  occipi to-frontal  probably  seven.  Its  entire  weight  I 
should  judge  to  be  not  less  than  ten  pounds. 

*  TransactioDB  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1854,  vol.  ii.  number  6. 
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**  The  rent  in  the  uterus  appeared  to  be  enormous  and  perfectly  uncon- 
tracted ;  for  the  operator  passed  both  hands  through  it  right  down  into  the 
organ,  and,  as  it  were,  scooped  up  the  placenta  with  all  the  coagula  within 
Jus  reach.  Upon  the  removal  of  his  hands  the  womb  instantly  contracted  to 
about  the  sisie  of  a  man's  fist  The  blood,  fluid  as  well  as  coagulated,  was 
tben  removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  as  far  as  practicable,  disturb- 
ing the  viscera  as  little  as  possible,"  &c.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  Dr. 
Mason  considered  "his  patient  moribund  —  the  woman  herself  declaring, 
however,  that  she  was  not  dying."  On  the  Slst  her  condition  improved, 
and  she  gradually  convalesc^ ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  just  a  month 
from  the  time  of  rupture,  she  was  at  the  wash-tub. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  cases  on 
record.  The  publication  of  such  cases,  whatever  may  be  their  results,  do 
more  for  the  true  progress  of  the  art  than  those  lengthy  discussions  based 
upon  the  theoretical  notions  of  individuals,  and  leading,  therefore,  to  no 
positive  conchisions.] 


LACERATION    OP    THE    VAGINA 

Is  often  complicated  with  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  but  occasionally,  the  whole 
of  its  coats  burst,  while  the  uterus  remains  entire,  and  the  child  escapes  more 
or  less  into  the  abdominal  cavity.^ 

Such  cases  are  usually  attended  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  that  accom- 

Cny  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  they  are  almost  equally  dangerous,  and  are  to 
treated  exactly  on  the  same  principles. 

But  a  laceration  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  mus- 
cular coat  at  the  back  part  of  the  vagina  sometimes  takes  place,  while  the 
head  is  occupying  the  pelvis.  This  is  most  usual  in  first  labours,  when  rigidity 
exists,  and  the  parts  dilate  with  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  medical  attendant  may  perhaps  be  sensible  that  a  laceration  has  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  may  take  place  when  neither  the  medical  man  nor  the  patient 
is  at  all  aware  of  what  has  happened,  the  pain  which  the  parts  are  suffering 
being  but  little  increased  by  the  fibres  giving  way.  After  the  birth,  inflam- 
mation will  supervene,  the  healing  process  will  be  established,  and  in  the 
next  labour  a  small  cicatrix  may  perhaps  be  felt,  which  may  give  the  first 
indication  of  the  previous  occurrence. 

IVeatment. — If  the  laceration  were  to  a  great  extent,  —  if  we  feared  it 
might  run  into  the  rectum,  or  up  to  the  os  uteri,  we  should  hasten  the  deli- 

*  Laoerftdon  of  the  Tagioa,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  any  part  of  the  child  to  pass  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  a  much  rarer  accident  than  rupture 
of  the  uterus.  But  Merriman  (Synops.  p.  85,  note)  mentions  having  seen  two  cases,  each  of 
wfaieh  was  occasioned  by  the  midwife  forcibly  dragging  the  child  swollen  with  putrid  air  into* 
the  world;  one  will  be  found  in  the  Med.  Chirurg.  Review,  July,  1843,  p.  224,  transcribed 
from  8iebold*s  Journal;  M'Keever  (Med.  Chirurg.  Review,  Dec.  1821,  p.  530)  met  with  one: 
Ross  (Annals  of  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  277)  reports  one,  after  which  recovery  took  place ;  the  woman 
became  again  pregnant,  and  the  same  accident  occurred  at  the  same  part  of  the  vagina  —  she 
recovered  a  second  time  also ;  and  my  father  gives  a  case  (part  i.  case  87,  156  of  second 
•dition)  in  which,  after  death,  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina  was 
discovered  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  but  not  implicating  the  uteru8.  I  was 
called  to  see  a  case  once,  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina  had  given  way  below  the  os 
uteri,  and  the  child  had  escaped  between  the  uterus  and  bladder  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly : 
both  the  latter  organs  remaining  uninjured.  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed  it  possible  for 
■ueh  an  accident  to  occur  without  one  or  other  of  these  organs  being  implicated  in  the  rent, 
if  dissection  had  not  positively  convinced  me  of  the  fact 
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very  of  the  child  by  the  forceps,  provided  that  instrument  could  be  used 
with  advantage;  hut  if  it  were  trifling,  the  labour  must  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  natural  way,  the  rent  being  carefully  watched ;  and  the  perineum 
must  be  moat  assiduouBly  supported,  as  soon  aa  the  head  comes  to  rest  upon 
XL  After  labour  is  completed^  a  poultice  may  be  applied :  and  if  there  be 
no  contra-indicating  aymptoms,  a  full  dose  of  opium  may  be  given ;  and  the 
bowels  should  be  early  relieved. 


KTJFTUKE    OF    TEE    BLADDEE. 

A  more  fatal  accident  even  than  rnpture  of  the  uterus,  is  the  barsting  of 
the  bladder  during  labour,  and  the  evacuation  of  its  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac.^  It  appears  to  me  that  this  accident  must  always  be  the  effect 
of  neglect  or  improper  interference ;  it  very  seldom  indeed,  or  never,  can 
occur  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  and  judicious  surgeon.  The  kidneys  under 
lingering  labour  rarely  secrete  the  same  quantity  of  urine  in  the  same  space 
of  time  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the  ordinary  states  of  the  syatem, 
because  much  of  the  fluids  is  carried  off  hj  perspiration ;  and  the  secretions 
of  the  skin  and  urinary  organs  are  in  a  great  degree  vicarious ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  action  of  these  organs  is  by  no  means  suspended :  a  certain 
quantity  of  urine  is  constantly  distilling  through  the  ureterSj  and  the  bladder 
becomes  at  length  distended.  If  this  distension  is  allowed  to  proceed  beyond 
a  certain  point,  it  will  burst,  and  the  case  becomes  perfectly  hopeless. 

The  rash  or  careless  employment  of  instruments  under  a  distended  state 
may  also  cause  laceration.  If  the  forceps  be  apphed  while  the  bladder  is 
full,  the  action  of  the  instrument  is  very  likely  to  occasion  it  to  give  way ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  before  particularly  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  evacuating  this  viscus  before  any  attempts  at  delivery  are 
made. 

St^mptoms. — TV  hen  laceration  of  the  bladder  has  taken  place,  the  symp- 
toms are  exceedingly  distressing  and  strongly  marked ;  they  are  very  much 
like  those  characterizing  a  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  the  recession  of  the  child, 
however,  the  being  able  to  trace  its  limbs  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
and  any  increase  of  discharge  through  the  vagina,  being  wanting : — they  are, 
the  appearance  of  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
accompanied  with  a  shriek,  and  a  declaration  by  the  patient  that  something 
has  burst  within  her;  a  rapid  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life ;  a  general  tume- 
faction, and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen*  The  labour-pains — which 
usually  cease  on  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  —  continue  for  an  uncertain  time, 
till  they  decline  as  a  consequence  of  exhausted  powers.  The  particular 
symptoms  present  in  this  case,  and  abaent  in  rupture  of  the  uterus,  are,  a 
loss  of  the  vesical  tumour  which  before  could  be  felt  distending  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  in  its  stead  a  more  diffused  swelling  of  the  belly,  combined 
with  some  degree  of  fluctuation. 

Since  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  so  universally  fatalj  and  since  it  can  usually 
be  prevented  if  proper  attention  be  paid,  it  becomes  our  duty,  under  linger- 
ing labour  particularly,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  its  condition ;  and  if  it 
become  immoderately  full,  to  relieve  it  by  the  catheter.     It  is  possible,  how- 

■  This  »coident  ls  fortimatolj  Tery  mre  i  but  two  caaea  to  which  mj  father  wa«  called  wiU 
be  fouDtl  detiuled  in  part  i  of  hb  Fi^act.  Oba.  caaei  89  and  ^,  first  edidoa;  158  and  159  of 
the  iecond. 
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ever,  that  the  urethra  may  be  a  little  turned  to  one  or  other  side,  out  of  its 
regular  straight  course,  by  the  pressure  of  the  head,  and  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  introducing  a  silver  instrument ;  if  such  an  impediment  should 
exist,  it  must  not  be  overcome  by  force,  but  a  flexible  male  catheter  must  be 
used  instead. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  puncture  the  bladder  during  labour,  owing  to  an  inability  to  introduce  the 
catheter :  but  such  may  doubtless  possibly  occur ;  and  if  so,  the  puncture 
should  be  made  immediately  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  the  hope  that  the 
peritoneum,  drawn  up  by  the  rising  of  the  bladder  from  the  pelvis,  may 
escape  injury. 

Treatment. — Regarding  this  accident  as  unavoidably  fatal,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  woman  will  most  certainly  die,  I  think  that  our  principal  care 
should  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  child,  and  to  the  endeavour  to 
extract  it  by  the  forceps,  or  by  turning  before  it  has  ceased  to  live. 

If  there  were  indications  of  its  being  still  alive,  I  should  consider  the  use 
of  the  perforator  in  most  cases  unjustifiable,  and  it  would  become  a  question 
whether,  if  no  means  of  delivery  per  vias  naturales  could  be  resorted  to, 
compatible  with  its  safety,  the  Csesarean  section  should  not  be  performed. 

Such  a  mode  of  delivery,  however,  should  never  be  contemplated  while 
the  woman's  powers  remain  at  all  vigorous,  or  the  uterine  contractions  con- 
tinue active ;  for  so  long  there  is  a  chance  both  of  the  child's  life  being  pre- 
served in  utero,  and  also  of  the  labour  being  terminated  naturally. 

The  death  of  the  child,  when  it  does  occur,  is  dependent  on  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  mother's  system,  and  not  upon  any  destroying  influence  existing 
within  its  own  person. 

The  child,  then,  having  been  extracted,  although  our  solicitude  for  the 
mother's  preservation  be  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  fear  any  further 
efforts  to  save  her  will  be  fruitless  and  disappointing.  I  cannot  coincide 
with  a  great  authority  in  this  city,  who  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing the  abdominal  cavity,  sponging  out  the  extravasated  urine,  cleansing  the 
peritoneum,  by  ablutions  of  warm  water,  drawing  up  the  bladder,  placing  a 
ligature  around  the  lacerated  opening,  and  hoping  for  a  successful  issue.^  I 
would  prefer  abandoning  the  woman  to  her  fate,  certain  and  fearful  as  it  is, 
to  attempting  such  a  means  of  prolonging  her  existence ;  upon  the  principle, 
that  I  would  rather  sit  quietly  at  her  side,  and  watch  her  gradually  sink  by 
the  band  of  nature,  than  myself  be  the  instrument  of  hastening  her  end. 


STKOOPB  NOT  PRODUCED  BT  HEMORRHAGE  OR  LACERATION   OF  THE  GENITAL 

ORGANS. 

Both  during  and  after  labour,  women  occasionally  become  the  subjects  of 
syncope,  unconnected  either  with  haemorrhage  or  laceration  of  any  of  the 
organs  more  immediately  concerned  in  parturition.  In  women  of  a  delicate 
habit,  nervous  and  hysterical,  slight  faintings  under  the  first  stage  of  labour 
are  by  no  means  uncommon :  and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  therefore,  such 
complications  are  most  frequently  observed.  They  are  also  not  unusually 
met  with  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  where  a  want  of  proper  ventilation  and 
sufficient  nourishment  combines,  perhaps,  with  an  habitual  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  to  destroy  the  vigour  of  the  system,  and  incapacitate  it  from  bearing 

*  See  BlondeU'B  Obstet  by  Castle,  p.  479. 
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up  against  the  exertion  attendant  upon  labour.  Such  cases  require  but  little 
consideration ;  the  vital  powers  must  be  sustained  at  a  certain  point  by  the 
stimulus  either  of  warmth,  fresh  air,  easily  digestible  nutriment,  or  by  the 
judicious  use  of  wine,  spirits,  aether,  or  ammonia. 

If  organic  disease  exist  in  any  of  the  viscera,  particularly  those  of  the 
thorax,  sudden  death  may  take  place,  consequent  on  the  violent  struggles 
attendant  on  the  expulsive  pains ;  an  aneurism,  or  an  abscess,  may  burst ; 
or  the  heart  may  be  choked,  or  its  action  otherwise  impeded.' 

But  a  more  simple  cause  of  syncope  after  the  child's  birth,  independently 
of  haemorrhage,  consists  in  the  collapse  consequent  on  the  rapid  abstraction 
of  that  pressure  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and  large  vessels  of  the  trunk, 
to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  When  treating  of  artificial 
delivery  under  placental  presentations,  I  referred  to  this  sudden  change  in 
the  relative  situation  of  the  contents  of  that  cavity,  as  adding,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  danger  of  the  case ;  and  I  have  known  faintness  and  death 
occur  quickly  after  the  process  of  labour  had  been  naturally  completed,  when 
there  was  no  haemorrhage  to  account  for  the  fatal  result,  and  when  dissection 
neither  discovered  any  organic  disease,  nor  threw  the  least  light  on  the 
immediate  cause  of  dissolution. 

Such  attacks  of  syncope  most  frequently  follow  rapid  labours ;  and  patients 
of  a  relaxed  fibre,  whose  minds  possess  a  gloomy  turn,  —  especially  those 
who  have  entertained  deeply-rooted  apprehensions  with  regard  to  their 
recovery, — are  most  usually  the  subjects  of  this  dangerous  affection.  My 
father  states,  that  it  is  observed  more  frequently  when  the  child  is  stiU-bom, 
and  refers  it  partly  to  despondency,  the  consequence  of  such  an  aggravated 
disappointment.^  The  liberal  admission  of  fresh  air,  placing  the  head  and 
shoulders  rather  below  the  level  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  exhibition 
of  repeated  small  doses  of  stimuli,  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  extremi- 
ties, abdominal  friction,  and  especially  the  adaptation  of  a  properly-contrived 
broad  bandage,  girt  tightly  round  the  person,  seem  to  offer  the  most  effectual 
means  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  circulating  system. 

*  I  was  once  requested  to  be  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  body  of  a  woman,  aboat  forty 
years  old,  who  had  died  suddenly  in  hibour  of  her  first  child.  She  had  been  for  seTen  years 
aabject  to  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  cough,  which  had  latterly  increased,  and  the 
sputum  had  been  occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  Some  hours  after  the  membranes  had 
ruptured,  while  standing  by  the  bedside,  during  an  uterine  contraction,  she  seised  hold  of  her 
attendant's  arm,  and,  without  uttering  an  expression,  she  fell  on  the  floor  dead.  On  opening 
the  body,  we  found  in  the  two  caTities  of  the  pleura  nearly  three  pints  of  sco'am ;  the  lungs, 
independently  of  their  compressed  state,  were  healthy :  the  pericardium  also  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  requested  by  an  old  pupil  to  assist  him  in  inyestigating  the  cause 
of  death  in  a  patient,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  suddenly  expired  immediately  after  having-giTen 
birth  to  her  fourth  child.  She  had  been  for  three  or  four  years  subject  to  riolent  palpitations, 
and  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  on  the  least  exertion,  CTen  walking  slowly  up  stairs :  she  bad 
constant  cough,  and  occasionally  expectorated  small  quantities  of  blood.  My  friend  was  not 
called  until  the  os  uteri  was  entirely  dilated ;  the  labour  was  unusually  easy ;  the  child  was 
born  an  hour  after  he  entered  the  room ;  and  the  same  pun  which  expelled  the  breech,  also 
threw  off  the  placenta.  She  appeared  not  to  haTO  suff'ered  much  from  fatigue,  and  inquired 
concerning  the  sex  of  the  child.  While,  howcTer,  her  attendant  was  tying  the  finis,  be  ob» 
serred  that  she  was  attacked  with  a  slight  couTulsion ;  and  before  he  oould  get  round  to  the 
side  of  the  bed  near  which  her  head  lay,  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  The  uterus  was  firmly 
contracted,  and  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of  coagula ;  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were 
remarkably  healthy ;  the  lungs  were  healthy  in  structure,  but  gorged  with  blood ;  the  heart 
was  small,  and  rery  flaccid ;  the  mitral  Tsiye  was  much  thickened,  and  the  communieation 
between  the  left  auricle  and  Tentricle  would  only  just  adroit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  There 
were  about  fiye  ounces  of  serum  in  the  pericardium.  These  cases  would  teach  us  to  watch  a 
patient  narrowly  under  labour,  in  whom  there  had  previously  existed  any  symptoms  of  organic 
disease,  either  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  organ  connected  with  the  respi- 
ratory or  circulating  systems. 

*  Praot  Obe.  part  L  p.  207,  first  edition ;  116  of  the  second. 
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By  the  side  of  the  head  (Plate  59,  fig.  1,)  or  breech,  sornetimes  occara 
daring  labour.  The  loop,  however,  cannot  descend  nntil  after  the  mem- 
branes have  ruptured ;  and  usually  it  passes  down  the  moment  the  liquor 
amnii  is  evacuated.  The  longer  the  cord  is,  the  more  likely  is  this  accident 
to  happen ;  and  should  it  have  gravitated  to  the  os  uteri,  and  collected  there 
in  a  fold,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  coil  being  carried  down  into 
the  vagina  by  the  rucli  of  the  escaping  fluid. 

Such  an  occurrence  brings  with  it  not  the  least  danger  to  the  mother ;  — 
the  labour  goes  on  as  well  as  if  it  had  not  happened ;  for  since  the  space 
occupied  by  the  fallen  funis  is  most  inconsiderable,  it  cannot  impede  the 
regular  advance  of  the  process.  But  the  child  must  always  be  placed  in 
greater  or  less  jeopardy;  the  peril  is  generally  extreme,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  pressure.  Since  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  sustained  by  the  circu- 
lation through  the  cord,  any  interruption  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood 
must  produce  hazard ;  and  if  it  be  suspended  for  any  length  of  time  continu- 
ously, death  will  ensue,  as  surely  as  if  breathing  were  prevented  after  birth ;  ^ 
and  it  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  we  should  adopc 
some  plan  for  its  preservation.  Not  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  foetus 
should  perish  because  the  funis  prolapses ;  but  the  chances  are  much  against 
its  being  born  living,  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.^ 

Diagnosis. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  cord  hanging  in 
the  vagina.  By  its  softness,  smoothness,  and  roundness,  and  particularly  by 
its  pulsation,  —  should  the  foetal  circulation  be  still  carried  on,  —  it  may  be 
distinguished  both  from  any  part  of  the  child,  as  well  as  from  any  of  the 
maternal  structures. 

Treatment — If  the  pulsation  have  entirely  ceased  for  some  time,  —  espe- 
cially if  the  cord  be  external,  and  have  become  cold  and  flaccid, — there  can 
remain  no  doubt  of  the  child's  death.  The  continuance  of  the  fold  in  the 
vagina  is,  under  such  circumstances,  of  no  importance  ;  and  the  labour  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  uninterfered  with.  But  if  the  arteries  be  still  beating, 
whether  in  a  natural  manner,  or  more  feebly,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
attempt  to  guard  the  vein  as  well  as  them  from  the  pressure  which  they  must 
more  or  less  experience  before  the  birth  is  perfected. 

With  this  intention,  four  methods  have  been  proposed:  —  carrying  the 
prolapsed  cord  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  where  there  is  most  room,  and  where 
It  will  be  most  out  of  the  way  of  pressure, — turning  the  child,  and  delivering 
by  the  feet ; — ^returning  the  funis  within  the  uterus,  and  keeping  it  above  the 
presenting  part  until  the  foetus  is  partly  in  the  world ;  —  and  delivering  by 
the  forceps  as  early  as  is  practicable. 

It  will  seldom  be  possible  to  preserve  the  funis  from  pressure  bv  carrying 
it  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  pelvis ;  for  the  volume  of  the  foetal  head  is  so 
nearly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  as  to  leave  but  little 
space  unoccupied.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  then,  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  but  of  partial  benefit ;  and  in  few  cases  can  it  be  trusted  to. 
Turning  the  child,  and  delivering  by  the  feet,  has  received  the  sanction  of 

'  Maariceau  (Maladies  des  Femmes  Grosses,  lirte  IL  chap.  xxtL)  supposed  the  exposure  of 
the  funis  to  the  cold  air  occasioned  the  child's  death ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneous. 

•  Collins  (p.  846)  states,  that  out  of  ninety-seven  oases  of  prolapsed  funis  which  occurred  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  his  mastership,  twenty-four  children  were  bom  alive ; 
and  of  sixty-six  during  Dr.  Clarke's,  seventeen  were  bom  alive. 
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most  obstetrical  authorities  of  the  present  day,  provided  the  presence  of  th« 
funia  at  the  oa  uteri  be  discovered  before  the  membranes  break,  or  it  prolapse 
while  the  head  remains  floating,  as  it  were,  entirely  above  the  brim  i  the 
OS  uteri  being  in  a  dilated  or  easily  dilatable  condition.  Thus  Denman  ^ 
counsels  us,  *'  If  the  child  be  living,  and  the  presenting  part  remain  high  up 
in  the  pelvis,  ^ — especially  if  the  pains  have  been  slow  and  feeble, — ^it  will 
generally  be  better  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  to  turn  and  deliver  by 
the  feet,  using,  at  the  same  time,  the  precaution  of  carrying  up  the  descend^^d 
funis  J  that  it  may  he  out  of  the  way  of  compression/*  But  he  afterwards 
utters  a  sentiment  which  would  render  the  instruction  just  quoted  almost  a 
dead  letter,  in  these  words :  *'  No  attempts  to  save  the  child  are  on  any 
account  to  be  made,  hut  such  as  can  be  practised  without  the  chance  of 
injuring  the  mother/*  ^ 

Burns ^  says,  "As  soon  as  the  os  uteri  will  admit  the  introduction  of  the 
hand,  the  child  should  be  turned ;"  but  if  the  presentation  be  advanced 
before  we  are  called,  he  recommends  "removing  the  cord  to  that  part  of  the 
pelvis  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be  compressed;*'  or,  what  is  still  better,  push- 
ing  it  above  the  head,  because  "  this  ia  less  violent,  and  safer,  than  attempts 
to  turn  in  an  advanced  stage  of  labour."  Dewees*  tells  us,  if  the  cord  pro- 
lapses, "turning  may  be  had  recourse  to :  —  Ist,  When  the  uterus  is  suffi- 
ciently dilated  or  dilatable  for  the  operation ;  2d,  When  the  head  is  stiU 
enclosed  in  the  uterus ;  3d,  When  there  is  no  deformity  of  pelvis  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  operation/'  Gooch,^  after  premising  that  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  adopting  any  measure  which  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother, 
adds,  "If  we  detect  a  presentation  of  the  funis  when  the  os  uteri  la  nearly 
dilated,  the  membranes  entire,  and  the  parts  in  a  relaxed  state,  no  one  would 
here  hesitate  to  turn  and  deliver^  as  it  may  be  done  with  ease  and  safety/* 
Campbell^  thinks  that  "of  all  the  methods  proposed  for  managing  these 
cases  when  the  passages  are  prepared,  or  when  the  labour  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  turning  is  decidedly  the  most  proper ;  but  this  practice  ia  not  un- 
exceptionable/' Hamilton^  supposes  we  are  bound  to  turn,  if  we  detect  a 
presentation  of  the  funis  before  the  membranes  rupture ;  but  that  we  are  noc 
warranted  in  doing  it  afterwards. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  cite  the  opinions  of  these  eminent  practitionerg 
at  length,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  my  own,  and  because  I  wish  to 
put  the  case  as  fairly  before  the  student  as  I  can*  No  argument  that  I  have 
ever  heard  has  inclined  me  to  adopt  their  practice  as  a  general  principle ; 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  Baudelocque,^  that,  "  although  the  accident  is 
dangerous,  the  precept  of  delivering  instantly,  by  turning  the  child,  if 
adhered  to  indiscriminately,  is  not  less  so/'  He  advises,  that  nothing  should 
be  done  until  we  ascertain  what  course  nature  is  likely  to  take,  and  the 
degree  of  compression  the  umbilical  cord  is  suffering ;  for  he  thinks  that  the 
natural  expulsion  is  often  more  rapid  than  the  extraction  could  be. 
Conquest  ^  seems  adverse  to  turning  under  these  circumstances ;  nor  does 
Blundell  ^^  nor  Collins  *^  sanction  the  practice,  Merriman  '^  stales  that  turning 
can  only  he  resorted  to  under  a  combination  of  the  four  following  circnm- 
titan ces: — pulsation  in  the  cord,  proving  the  life  of  the  child;  its  head  not 
having  yet  entered  the  pelvis ;  the  pains  not  being  strong ;  and  there  exist* 
ing  a  relaxed  state  of  the  external  parts,  to  admit  of  the  ready  extricatioii 

*  Chap*  iviii.  BEqt.  3,  *  Sect.  4*  '  Frincip,  of  MM.  p,  388. 

*  System  ot  Mitl.  p.  262.  ■  Compeud*  p.  239.  *  Sy^tt.  of  Mid.  p.  320, 

'  MS.  Lett,  iei:i.  i  Tamg.  Illi2.  tra^ael.  ■  Outlinei,  1837,  p.  Iflfi. 

"  ObBt*  by  CsLitle,  p.  010.  *■  Fraot.  Treau^e,  p.  344,  ■*  Synopaift,  p.  QC 
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of  the  head ;  and,  indeed,  if  delivery  by  this  means  is  ever  undertaken, 
Merriman's  judicious  rule  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  I  would  even  venture 
to  add,  that  under  this  favourable  state  of  things,  no  man  would  be  justified 
in  terminating  the  labour  manually,  unless  he  had  acquired  by  practice  some 
experience  in  the  operative  department  of  his  profession.  ^^ 

The  objections  which  I  take  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  depend  partly  on 
the  hazard  in  which  the  mother  must  be  involved  under  every  case  of  turning, 
however  favourable  the  attendant  circumstances,  and  however  skilfully  the 
operation  is  performed;  and  partly  on  the  danger  which  the  child  must 
suffer  from  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord  itself  during  the  passage  of 
its  shoulders  and  head  through  the  pelvis :  and  this  danger  will  be  extreme, 
if  the  pelvis  be  of  small  dimensions,  or  the  soft  parts  preternaturally  rigid. 

The  practice  I  would  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  young  surgeon, 
provided  the  subsidence  of  the  funis  at  the  os  uteri  be  discovered  before  the 
membranes  break,  is  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet  in  one  posture, — to 
prevent  her  moving  off  the  bed,  to  caution  her  strongly  against  exerting  her 
voluntary  efforts, — not  to  leave  the  chamber  on  any  account, — and  to  be 
most  careful  in  preserving  the  bag  of  membranes  perfect.  The  moment  it 
has  ruptured,  to  introduce  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  whole 
hand,  if  necessary,  into  the  vagina, — to  carry  the  loop  up  above  the  present- 
ing part  of  the  head, — and  to  retain  it  there  until  the  next  pain  comes  on, 
in  the  hope  that  the  head  will  be  propelled  somewhat  downwards,  while  the 
funis  remains  above.  Should  it,  however,  again  descend,  another  attempt 
may  be  made ;  the  fingers  need  not  be  withdrawn  until  two  or  three  pains 
have  been  suffered,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  head  will  then  have 
passed  down  so  low  as  to  preclude  the  likelihood  of  the  cord  again  prolaps- 
ing. We  shall  often,  however,  be  disappointed  by  the  loop  re-appearing  as 
soon  as  we  remove  our  fingers :  if  that  should  be  the  case  after  the  cord  has 
been  returned,  a  small  piece  of  soft  sponge,  as  advised  by  Hogben^  and 
Hopkins,*  may  be  introduced,  to  act  as  a  stay  on  which  it  may  rest.  Th'u 
mode  of  proceeding  I  have  two  or  three  times  found  eflScacious;  and  bot  i 
Gooch  and  Blundell  have  succeeded  in  saving  the  child  by  such  means. 

Maurieeau^  did  not  overlook  this  cause  of  danger  to  the  foetus,  and  he 
recommended  that  the  descending  loop  should  be  passed  up  by  the  end  of  the 
fingers ;  and  if  it  would  not  remain  above  the  head,  but  descended  again  as 
soon  as  the  hand  was  removed,  that  a  piece  of  soft  linen  should  be  introduced 
on  which  it  might  rest ;  that  another  piece  of  linen  steeped  in  warm  wine 
should  be  carried  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  prevent  the  funis  becoming 
chilled ;  and  if  these  means  do  not  succeed  in  preserving  the  cord  above  the 
head,  to  turn  the  child  with  great  care,  and  deliver  by  the  feet,  provided 
that  operation  could  be  accomplished  without  endangering  the  mother.  Dr. 
Colin  Mackenzie*  wrapped  the  prolapsed  fold  in  a  leathern  purse,  with  a 
mouth  that  closed  by  a  running  string ;  and  carried  both  within  the  uterus 
together.  This  last  method  possesses  no  superiority  over  the  piece  of  sponge ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  vessels  of  the  funis  might  be  so  compressed 
by  their  envelope  as  to  suspend  the  flow  of  blood  through  them.  The  late 
Sir  Richard  Croft,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  coil  of  cord  above 
the  head,  advised  that  it  should  be  carried  by  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and 
suspended  on  a  limb,  which  would  effectually  prevent  its  future  descent.  He 
published  two  cases,^  in  which  he  practised  this  method  successfully,  and  in- 

'  Obstetric  Studies,  p.  62.  *  Accoaoheur's  Vade-Mecum^  p.  198. 

*  Liyre  ii.  chap.  xxtI.  *  Denman,  loco  citato. 

*  Loudon  Med.  Journ.  1786,  p.  88. 
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formed  Dr,  DenmaE  that  he  had  al&o  met  with  otherw  equally  fortunate. 

His  Buggestiotij  however,  ha&  not  been  generally  followed ;  and  I  cannot  my- 
self recommend  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  accoraplishing  the  object,  and 
because  there  must  always  be  some  ris^k  to  the  mother  in  the  introduction  of 
the  hand  within  the  uterus.  Tbe  paesing  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity* 
indeed^  is  never  to  be  ad  op  fed  without  grave  occamoti^  and  a  tolerable  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  und^'rtaken. 

Many  mechanical  means  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
the  fuuiB  into  the  uterus  after  it  has  once  prolapaedj  and  retaining  it  there* 
above  the  head  of  the  child,  out  of  the  way  of  pressure.  Some  of  these  are 
ingenious  enough ;  but  moat  of  them  are  complicated.  It  Is  impossible  that 
we  should  he  able  to  carry  constantly  with  us  any  instrument  only  designed 
for  the  purpose  under  consideration  j  and  indeedj  when  we  regard  tbe  rarity 
of  this  accidentj^  to  do  m  would  appear  absurd ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
occurrence  is  likely  to  have  compromised  the  child's  life 
before  we  could  obtain  an  instrument  from  home,  If,  there- 
fore,  we  can  manufacture  for  ourselves  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  an  efficient,  extemporaneous  contrivance,  simple,  and 
of  easy  application*  it  is  evident  that  a  material  and  valuable 
point  will  be  gained.  This  I  think  we  may  always  do,  Wfl 
shall  only  require  a  piece  of  thin  whalebonei  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  less  tbsn  a 
yard  of  narrow  tape ;  both  which  may  be  obtained  wherever 
women  are  present.  Near  one  end  of  the  whalebone  two 
holes  should  be  bored  about  an  inch  asunder  j  the  tape  should 
be  carried  through  first  one,  and  then  the  other;  so  that  the 
loop  should  lie  lengthwise  on  the  whalebone,  between  the 
holeSj  and  both  strings  should  hang  down  on  the  same  side- 
Wben  used,  the  fold  of  the  funis  must  be  placed  within  tha 
loop,  and  the  tape  drawn  moderately  tight, — ^not  so  tight, 
however,  as  to  impede  the  circulation  through  the  umbilical 
vessels; — and  the  end  of  the  instrument  thus  charged  must 
be  carried  up  into  the  uterus  above  the  child's  head ;  the  tape 
must  then  be  taken  away,  by  pulling  at  one  string,  the  funis 
released,  and  the  whalebone  withdrawn.  If  tbe  fold  comes 
down  again,  it  may  again  be  returned,  and  the  instrument  may 
be  left  for  some  little  time  just  within  the  os  uteri,  where  from 
its  form  and  pliability,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  any  injury,^ 

Annexed  is  a  diagram  of  this  kind  of  instrument; — A,  the 
whalebone.  B,  the  tapes.  C,  the  fold  of  funis  loosely  £xed 
in  the  loop. 

Should  the  membranes  have  broken  some  time  before  the 
patient  is  first  seen,  the  same  means  will  avail,  if  tho  head  be 
still  above  the  pelvic  brim»  But  if  it  have  descended  within 
the  scope  either  of  the  long  or  the  short  forceps^  and  the  pul- 
sation in  the  umbilical  arteries  be  quick,  weak,  and  intermit- 
tent (particularly  if  it  should  be  suspended  during  each  uterine 
contraction),  while  the  progress  of  the  labour  is  slow,  one  or 
other  of  these  instruments  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  the 

'  Church iU^  Oper.  Dtlicl.  p,  2M,  gives  the  UTemge  at  1  in  e^vry  27Bf  cuefl« 
'  For  this  idea  1  Am  imlebted  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Perk  in  a,  of  Ki#tcr^  who  wtm  kmi!  esoagh  to  fkr- 
Diih  me  with  it  in  th«  ymr  1S4B.     Traction  should  be  made  nt  that  portion  of  the  ttipe  paftse4 
through  the  comer  hole,  as  In  tbia  TUftoncr  it  is  mure  ea&i\j  drairn  airay ;  itud  u  knot  mftj  b« 
tuftde  on  It^  to  disUtigiiisb  tt  froiu  th«  oth«r« 
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birth.*  In  their  application,  however,  we  must  be  extremely  careful  that 
the  funis  is  not  pinched  between  the  head  and  the  blade,^-el8e  we  shall  run 
into  the  very  danger  we  seek  to.  avoid,  and  our  interference  will  be  highly 
injurious,  instead  of  useful.  The  extraction  must  be  as  rapid  as  is  consistent 
with  the  mother's  safety. 

It  is  always  desirable,  when  the  funis  descends,  to  inform  the  patient's 
friends  of  the  great  probability  there  is  that  the  child  may  be  bom  still,  and 
to  require  that  the  common  means  for  its  resuscitation  should  be  in  readiness 
on  its  expulsion ;  and  if  she  herself  is  inquisitive  about  the  extraordinary 
attention  we  think  it  necessary  to  pay  her,  we  may  candidly  confess  to  her 
that  the  navel-string  has  fallen  down :  and  add,  that  the  accident  does  not 
in  the  least  endanger  her  safety,  but  that  our  solicitude  is  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  babe. 

If  the  funis  prolapse  by  the  side  of  the  breech,  if  it  be  found  impossible 
to  keep  it  within  the  uterus,  and  the  vessels  be  suffering  compression — trac- 
tion, by  passing  a  finger,  the  loop  of  a  handkerchief,  or  a  blunt  hook  around 
the  thigh,  may  be  made  to  terminate  the  labour  more  speedily ;  and  if  it 
pass  down  while  the  child  lies  transversely,  turning  must  be  had  recourse  to ; 
the  operation  being  undertaken,  not  because  the  cord  descends,  but  because 
of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  infant. 


DESCENT  OF  THE  HAND  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  HEAD  OR  BREECH 

Is  another  complication  of  labour,  by  no  means  so  serious  as  the  case  last 
ionsidered,  but  which  occasionally  is  productive  of  much  embarrassment. 
One  hand  only  may  prolapse  (plate  59,  fig.  2),  or  both  may  at  the  same  time 
descend.  It  is  owing  to  the  original  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  most  usual  situation  of  the  arms  is  their  being  crossed 
upon  the  chest :  but  that  sometimes  one,  and  occasionally  both,  are  placed 
against  an  ear :  and  when  this  is  the  case,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor 
amnii  a  descent  of  the  limb  is  very  likely  to  take  place. 

Though  not  dangerous  to  the  life  either  of  the  mother  or  her  oiTspring,  this 
accident  is  in  a  degree  unfortunate  for  both ; — for  the  mother,  because  the 
hand  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  space,  and  may  therefore  proportionably 
retard  the  labour ; — for  the  foetus,  because  the  pressure  on  the  cartilaginous 
structure  of  the  wrist  may  so  injure  the  limb  as  to  be  of  serious  eventual 
consequence ;  and  this  especially  if  both  prolapse.  I  have  not  myself,  how- 
ever, in  any  case,  seen  much  injury  result. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  hand  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  even  before 
the  membranes  break.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  confounded,  except  the  foot ;  and  the  marks  I  have  enumerated  ^  will, 
if  borne  in  mind,  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  one  limb  from  the  other. 

Treatment, — I  have  before  directed  that,  whenever  the  hand  was  detected 
at  the  OS  uteri,  an  accurate  examination  should  be  instituted  to  determiue,  as 
soon  as  possible,  whether  the  shoulder  was  above ;  or  whether  the  head  or 
some  other  part  was  presenting ;  because  our  treatment  entirely  depends  on 
the  information  we  then  acquire.  Thus,  if  the  shoulder  present,  or  the  foetus 
lie  otherwise  transversely,  turning  must  be  had  recourse  to,  which  operation 
is  not  necessary  if  either  the  head  or  the  breech  offer  themselves  to  the 

*  All  the  aathorities  I  have  mentioned  advise  delivery  by  the  forceps  if  the  head  is  in  the 
pelvif,  the  labour  progressing  slowly,  and  the  soft  parts  relaxed. 

*  Page  844. 
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It  11  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  here  into  the  causes  of  this  morbid 
condition.  Some  have  referred  it  to  the  maternal  system,  and  others  to 
diseased  action  originating  in  the  foetal ;  that  there  generally  exists  with  it  a 
strong  disposition  to  the  effasion  of  water  into  the  different  cavities  of  the 
mother's  body  cannot  be  denied ;  bat  when  unconnected  with  a  dropsical 
condition  of  the  mother,  I  quite  accord  with  Dr.  Lee  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
must  be  merely  considered  as  one  of  the  numerous  diseases  of  the  foetus, 
and  its  appendages,  which  have  as  yet  baffled  all  pathological  investigation. 


MONSTERS. 

The  development  of  those  irresular  formations  termed  Monsters  offers 
many  curious  objects  for  physiological  speculation,  and  some  of  interest  also 
to  the  practical  obstetrician :  in  both  of  these  pomts  of  view,  therefore,  the 
subject  deserves  from  us  a  little  consideration. 

Varieties.  —  The  word,  in  itself  not  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  that 
could  be  chosen,  has  very  improperly  been  applied  to  the  subjects  of  disease, 
such  as  appears  occasionally  in  after  life.  Thus  the  hydrokephalic  foetus  is 
by  some  considered  as  a  monster.  If  used  at  all,  however,  it  should  strictly 
be  confined  to  those  instances  in  which  some  great  deviation  from  normal 
structure  is  observed,  either  as  the  result  of  original  natural  formation,  con- 
fusion of  the  organs  of  two  separate  children,  or  irregular  or  diseased  action 
of  a  specific  kind,  such  as  can  only  exist  in,  and  influence  the  orguiization 
of,  the  foetus  in  utero.  Buffon's  arrangement  is  the  most  simple,  as  well  as 
natural.  He  divides  these  productions  into  four  varieties :  —  1st,  those  in 
which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  parts;  2d,  those  which  are  redundant  in 
organs;  Sd,  where  the  parts  are  mis-shapen;  and  4th,  where,  although  the 
organs  may  be  naturally  formed,  they  are  mis-placed.  {See  Appendix  M. — 
Monstrosities.) 

TreiUtnent.  —  In  regard  to  the  management  of  these  anomalous  cases, 
which  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  the  obetetrical  surgeon,  I  have  little 
to  offer.  It  is  very  possible  we  might  be  deceived,  in  mistaking  the  presen- 
tation of  the  head  of  an  akepalic  child  for  some  other  part ;  or  we  might  be 
quite  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what  it  was.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  ac- 
curate an  examination  as  possible  of  all  the  body  within  reach  should  be 
instituted,  and  probably  one  or  other  of  the  facial  features  might  be  felt, 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  If  the  foetus  be  deficient  in  the 
sise  of  anv  part,  or  in  its  members,  without  a  correspondent  enlargement  of 
bulk  in  other  organs,  no  interference  can  be  required,  provided  the  pains  be 
strong,  and  the  pelvb  sufficiently  roomy :  but  if  it  be  double  (plate  60,  figs^ 
1  and  i\  or  excessive  in  development,  the  common  principles  before  laid 
down  must  guide  us.  The  varieties  of  monstrous  fuinations  in  excess  are 
so  manv  and  diversified,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to 
meet  all  exigencies.  The  conduct  of  the  case,  therefore,  must  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner ;  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient 
will  depend  on  the  correctness  of  the  views  he  has  formed  of  natural  and 
iastruaental  delivery,  and  on  the  dexterity  he  may  have  acquired  by 
practice. 

«bov«»  how^mt^  aad  tvo  or  tkrM  odi«n  stmilar  tkat  I  luui  SMa  ftftier  t&ia  book  izst  caoM  o«C 
uidiiMd  «•  to  do  so  on  the  pnblincioa  of  tiM  secoiuL 
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PLURAL    BIRTHS* 

Women,  although  usually  uniparient,  like  other  uniparient  animals^  some- 
times produce  more  than  one  offspring  at  a  birth ;  and  when  the  gestation  ifi 
plural,  twins  are  by  far  the  most  frequent,* 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  climate,  and  the  state  of  civilization  to  which 
the  country  has  advanced,  exert  an  influence  on  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  species ;  and  that  certain  external  circumstances  are  favourable  or 
otherwise  to  the  frequent  production  of  twins  j  but  this  is  by  no  means 
proved ;  although  we  know  that  some  animals,  the  sow  for  instance,  farrow 
more  young  at  a  birth,  and  ako  more  frequently,  when  domesticated,  than 
when  in  a  state  of  nature.  Dewees^  says^  that  if  the  various  tubles  can  be 
relied  on,  it  is  certain  *^  there  are  CDnditions  and  ctrcumstances  which  give 
rise  to  more  double  births"  in  America  than  Europe  ;  while  Collins^  remarks, 
"It  is  singular  that  in  Ireland  the  proportional  number  of  women  giving 
birth  to  twins  is  nearly  a  third  greater  than  io  any  other  country  from  which 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  authentic  records/'* 

It  is  also  a  belief  that  preternatural  fecundity  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hereditary;  and  Dewees  states,  that  "some  facts  within  his  own  knowledge 
would  seem  to  countenance  this  supposition ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  strong  to  confirm  it/*  He  looks  upon  it,  however,  as  in  some 
ingtanees  constitutional,  and  adduces  the  case  of  a  woman,  whom  he  knew, 
that  five  times  produced  twins^  and  never  had  a  single  child  ^  and  another 
who  thriee  brought  forth  twins,  though  not  consecutively,^ 


*  The  aTerage  of  twin  cases  Tftries  considerftblj  in  different  ptrta  of  the  woHd ;  and  wt  ind 
ftlHO  no  little  tHfTcrence  in  the  itiblea  kept  ty  seiiarute  mditiduale  m  the  mme  country,  Thiia 
Denman  ahow^  thnt  In  che  Middlesex  Hospital  in  this  metrtipoliti,  one  occurred  in  about  every 
95  lutiours ;  in  the  London  pra«tiee  of  midwifery  the  esiiinate  ii  stated  us  one  m  48  j  Conquest 
ooudders  it  one  iu  00 ;  Gooch,  od«  in  ftboat  70 ;  BlutidelL  states,  that  from  the  etatistiGal  tvc- 
oounte  transmitted  to  Govemmeiit  in  the  year  1B01,  it  nppenred  that,  in  these  IslAtidSt  one  in 
65  was  a  tiritx  case.  Bland  in  London^  and  Boer  ftt  Vienna,  found  the  avemge  one  m  80 ;  bi 
the  Maternity  at  Paris,  one  was  met  with  in  86-  in  the  Maiaoo  d'AccQii<:hetii«na,  one  m  91 ; 
Mftd.  Boiwin  met  -with  one  only  in  every  132;  Deweea  ayerages  the  froqwency  in  North  Ahm- 
fic*  m  one  m  75 1  Dr*  Arneirs  avemge  ia  alto  one  tt^  7G ;  Mr.  Moore^a^  one  in  76.  From 
Cotline'  table,  of  12"^,  172  women,  delivered  in  the  Dublin  Lyinj^-in  Uo^it&U  there  vere  20S2 
HMOi  of  twlna,  being  one  in  about  every  02  laboura;  29  of  tripletBt  or  one  in  4450 1  and  ana 
of  quadruplets.  From  tables  whi^b  1  have  myft<;if  kept,  I  find  that  out  of  48,1906  casips  that 
occurred  ia  the  Royal  Mtttomity  Charity,  from  January  1st,  1828,  to  December  31  st,  1850, 
t^«re  woro  536  instance!}  of  twins,  or  one  m  nearly  every  91 J  labours.  (See  Appendix  f/] 
Qf  thQ9«  182  were  of  different  eeies ;  171  were  bulb  boya;  and  188  both  girbt — ^3  of  thes« 
ehtldren  presented  both  with  the  head;  216,  the  hoad  und  breech,  or  lower  extremitii?« ;  42, 
both  breech  or  lower  oj£treinitie« ;  13,  one  bend,  one  trans vertiely  ■  5,  one  breech,  the  other 
tmiisTerscLy ;  in  one,  both  presentetl  transversely  \  and  ia  one  case  the  firet  obild  presented 
with  the  foot,  and  tbe  second  with  the  head,  band,  and  foot*  It  ia  cunous,  too,  that  when  th« 
children  were  of  dilforera  sexes  they  mostly  presented  with  the  head  and  hreeeh.  It  is  gene- 
rally iuppoB«d  that  tripletfit  are  to  be  met  with  onoe  in  about  4  or  6000  laboursi ;  and  if  w« 
teok  the  returns  from  Dublin  only  as  our  guide,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  estiufiatt 
tolerably  <3orreet ;  hut  I  am  Inclined  to  tbink  the  frequency  of  these  eases  generally  mu<?h 
overrated  ;  for  out  of  the  48,996  there  were  but  tbree  cases  of  triplets.  These  aTernge-^  no* 
ces«arily  differ  sumewhat  from  those  published  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work^  wbioh  were 
taken  from  86,743  caaee.  Quadruple  oases  are  so  rare,  as  to  defy  anything  tike  an  aeeuF&te 
Mleulatlon. 

*  Parag,  132L  '  Pract.  Treati&e,  p.  309. 

*  I  have  heard  theao  two  opiaioni,  apparentlj  contradictory,  attempted  to  be  receneiled  hj 
the  ex p lunation  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  Europ«an  emigrants  to  America  were  f^oa 
Ihe  Emerald  Isle.  Deoman,  too,  (chap.  xvii.  sect*  1)  thiak^  climate  and  the  atato  Or  degree 
of  civ  ill  111  Hon  have  their  intiuence  over  the  feoiindity  of  humjin  beings, 

*  (lottlob  mentions  one  ''  who  blessed  her  husband  with  eleven  children  in  three  birtb^/* — 
(Elliotson'i  Notes  to  BluMenbftob,  p.  487.) 
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It  has  been  observed,  indeerl,  that  some  soasona  appear  more  prolific  than 
others,  ae  well  in  the  human  face  aa  other  productions  of  nature;  but  whe- 
ther this  is  quite  accidental^  or  dependent  on  some  fixed  laws^  is  not  easily 
determined.  Denman  thinks  *'  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  some 
relation  in  those  years  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation/' 

Eare  as  instances  of  quadruplets  are»  the  prolific  powers  of  the  human 
female  are  not  even  limited  to  the  production  of  four  children  at  a  birth. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  this  city,  there  are  five  foetuses 
preserved,  which  were  expelled  at  one  birth,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr, 
Hull  of  Manchester;  they  had  advanced  to  five  months'  intra-uterioe  age.^ 
For  other  instances  of  five  children  at  a  birth,  wee  Appendix  N. 

In  the  London  Practice  of  Midwifery,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  late  Dr< 
John  Clarke's  lectures,  and  some  other  works  on  the  science,  it  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Oaborn  met  with  six  distinct  ova  thrown  off  at  one  abortion,* 

Twins  may  possibly  proceed  both  from  one  ovariumj  or  the  rudiments  of 
one  foetus  may  be  furnished  by  each  gland.  When  the  conception,  however, 
is  more  than  duplex,  it  ia  clear  that  one  ovary  must  supply  two ;  for  no  in- 
stance has  yet  been  met  with,  where  these  organs  were  in  excess.  It  ia  com- 
monly  supposed  that  twins  are  the  result  of  one  connection ;  and  instances 
are  noted  where  this  must  have  been  the  case.  But  it  is  not  equally  plain 
that  this  is  an  universal  rule ;  and  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means  impossible 
that  a  second  impregnation  may  take  place  soon  after  a  former  one  has  oc- 
curred. It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  such  an  event  may  happen 
at  any  time  previously  to  the  uterus  becoming  lined  with  the  secretion  after- 
wards converted  into  the  deciduous  membrane;  or  until  its  mouth  is  plugged 
with  that  viscid  mucus  which  divides  its  cavity  from  that  of  the  vagina,  and 
which,  after  its  formatioD,  would  entirely  prevent  the  immission  of  the 
seminal  fluid  in  coitu? 

'  When  there  is  mor«  thnti  one  fc^tua  in  uiei-o,  €ii(;h  19  {generally  amnUer  tban  m  etDjrlt^  birth i ; 
and  in  praportioo  to  the  number  wiU  the  siie  of  tlift  children  be  lesa.  Thns  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke^t 
estimate  of  the  weight  of  twins  is  tweWo  pounds  and  a  half  the  pair-  We  often  remark,  als«, 
that  in  twin  gestations  one  fcetua  at  birth  ia  ^cni^iblj  smaUer  than  the  other.  Should  the  utetut 
coQtttiQ  more  children  than  two,  the  womnti  seldom  carries  them  to  the  full  term^  and  thej  art 
consequentlj  rarely  reared.  On  the  sabject  of  jdnrality,  a  curious  and  learned  paper  liy 
Garths^hore^  PhilosopbLcal  Trans^  toI.  Ixxrii,  p.  344^  Jo^ne,  1787ft  may  be  consulted. 

"  My  raLher^  who  waa  a  pupil  of  Dr.  OsbomX  and  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  hitn^ 
told  me  thai  be  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  heard  bim  mention  such  a  ctn^tmi stance. 
But  in  the  MS.  notes  of  Drs,  Qsbom  and  darkens  lectores,  taken  by  my  father,  which  bava 
lately  come  into  my  possession,  I  find  the  following  short  mention  of  this  i^-**  Dr*  Osborn  knew 
a  lady  who  miscarried  of  six  children.'^  Parg  (Ub^  xxt.  chap.  3)  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  tbe 
wife  of  the  Lord  of  Maldemeure,  in  tbe  Parish  of  Sceani^  near  Ohambellyt  produced  six  obil- 
dren  at  a  birtb^  after  which  she  died ;  and  that  tbe  tben  present  Lord  of  Muldi^meyre  waa  the 
only  surrivLtig  one^  His  hiistory  of  thiji  extraordmary  occurrence  is  so  circumstantial,  aj  to 
impress  us  with  the  belief  that  he  was  himself  fully  coDTinced  of  the  fact  It  would  be  going 
too  far*  perhapSt  to  say  that  such  an  erent  was  impossible;  but  we  must  take  into  accMUAt 
that  Par^,  though  an  honest  maHi  and  an  excellent  Burgeon  for  his  timo^  was  a  very  credulous 
pbilosopher, 

'  Ca^es  are  recorded  that  bear  npon  thi^  point  The  celebrated  one  related  by  BuffoHi  for 
example  (Nat.  Hist  voL  ii.  p.  433,  trans*).  A  white  woman  at  Cliarleaton*  Soath  Carolina,  w»i 
delivered,  in  1714,  of  two  children,  one  black  and  the  other  white  ;  —this  difference  in  colour 
led  to  an  inquiry,  and  she  confessed  that  on  a  particular  day,  immediately  after  her  husband 
bad  left  his  bed,  a  negro  entered  her  room,  and  threatening  to  murder  her  if  she  did  not  cot)* 
ecuC,  forced  tier  to  submit  to  his  vilt  Sr.  Moselj  has  recorded  another  instance  somewhnt 
similar  f Tropical  Biaeases*  p.  Ill);  it  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge,  on  Shortwood 
Estate,  Jataaica.  A  negro  woman  brought  forth  at  a  birth  two  children  of  the  same  sixe,  one 
of  which  was  ft  negro  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  On  being  qncstionedt  she  admitted  I  bat  a 
irhit«  man  belonging  to  the  estate  came  into  her  hut  one  morning,  before  she  was  up,  and  she 
suffered  his  embraces,  almost  immediately  after  her  block  bu^iband  had  left  ber.  Another  per- 
fectly similar  in  ^yvirj  respect  is  given  by  IVf.  de  Boillon  (Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  «t  d«  la  $ociet4 
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Each  individual  child  which  the  uterus  contains,  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  is  distinctly  enveloped  in  its  own  membranes, — so  that  its  body  is  not 
in  contact  with  that  of  its  brother,  —  it  possesses  also  its  own  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii,  and  has  a  separate  funis  and  separate  placenta,  —  the  circula- 
tions not  inosculating.  Generally,  the  placentae  are  attached  together  at  a 
part  of  their  edges  (plate  24,  fig.  1) :  and  often,  on  regarding  the  maternal 
face,  they  appear  but  one  mass ;  at  other  times,  they  are  situated  distantly 
from  each  other,  at  different  points  of  the  uterus ;  again,  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  the  vessels  of  the  one  child  anastamose  with  those  of  the  other. 
It  nas  been  remarked  that  both  children  have  lain  in  one  bag  of  membranes ; 
and  cases  are  recorded,  where  the  placenta  was  in  all  respects  single,  and 
the  funis  also  arose  singly,  and  divided  into  two  branches  when  about  to 
terminate  in  the  umbilicus  of  each  foetus.^ 

Symptoms  of  twin  gestation, — There  are  no  symptoms  during  pregnancy 
which  positively  indicate  to  us  that  the  womb  contains  more  than  one  foetus. 
Some  have  been  noted  and  dwelt  upon  as  diagnostic  marks,  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  fallacious.  Such  are,  the  uterus  being  of  a  larger  size  than 
usual ;  but  this  may  depend  on  an  increased  quantity  of  liquor  amnii ;  — the 
woman  feeling  two  distinct  movements  at  different  parts  of  the  uterus ;  but 
the  sensations  of  a  pregnant  patient  on  this  point,  as  expressed  by  her,  are 
scarcely  ever  to  be  relied  upon ; — an  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  womb ; 
its  being  broader  than  common,  or  measuring  more  laterally  than  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction ;  but  this  again  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  transverse 
position  of  the  foetus,  or  an  irregularity  in  the  development  of  the  uterine 
fibres  themselves.     If,  indeed,  it  should  happen  that  the  organ  was  divided 

de  Medicine,  1821).  Br.  Dewees  (Philadelph.  Med.  Museum,  to1«  i.)  has  related  that  a  senrant 
in  Montgomery  coantj  was  deliyered  of  a  black  and  white  child  at  one  birth,  which  were  often 
seen  by  the  doctor.  He  states,  also,  that  on  the  report  of  the  pregnancy,  both  a  black  and 
white  man  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Elliotson  (Notes  to  Blumenbach,  p.  485) 
has  put-  on  record,  that  Mr.  Blackaller  of  Weybridge  sent  him  the  following  account : — A  white 
woman  of  Tery  loose  character  left  her  husband,  and  some  time  afterwards  returned  pregnant 
to  the  parish,  and  was  delivered  in  the  workhouse  of  twins ;  "  one  of  which,**  says  Mr.  Blaok- 
aUer,  **  was  bom  of  a  darker  colour  than  I  have  usually  observed  the  infants  of  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies  to  be ;  the  hair  quite  black,  with  the  woolly  appearance  usual  to  them,  with 
flat  nose  and  thick  lips:  the  other  had  all  the  appearances  common  to  white  children." 
That  these  respective  twins  were  not  the  offspring  of  one  parent  is  very  evident;  and  a 
second  impregnation,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place ;  but  we  have  proof  in  two,  at  least, 
that  the  connections  followed  each  other  quickly,  before  any  changes  could  have  been  com- 
menced in  the  uterus.  With  the  knowledge,  then,  of  such  accidental  occurrences  in  our  po»- 
session,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  living  with  her  husband, 
twins  might  possibly  be  the  result  of  two  separate  connections,  if  only  a  short  period  intervened 
between  them.  The  possibility  of  this  occurrence  did  not  escape  the  ancients ;  for  we  read  in 
Pliny  (lib.  vii.  cap.  xi.)  **Ubi  paululum  temporis  inter  duos  conceptus  intercessit,  utrumque 
[puerperium]  perfertur.  Ut  in  e&  apparuit  quse  gemino  partu,  alterutn  marito  nmilem,  fiie- 
rumque  aduUerio  genuiu  Item  in  Proconnesi&  ancill&,  qua  ^'ludem  did  coitu,  alterum  dommo 
iimiUnif  alterum  proeuratori  rfus" 

In  regard  to  multiparient  animals,  whose  uteri  are  comuated,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
.  more  than  one  connection  may  be  fruitful,  if  they  follow  each  other  within  a  short  time.  Thus, 
if  a  bitch,  while  in  heat,  receives  two  or  three  dogs  of  various  species  in  succession,  she  may 
bring  forth  mongrel  puppies  of  different  kinds,  some  partaking  of  the  characters  of  one  dog, 
and  others  of  the  rest 

*  See  page  104,  note ;  also  a  case  by  Dr.  H.  Davies  TMed.  Gazette,  May  14th,  1841,  p.  807), 
of  three  children  at  a  birth,  in  which  two  of  them  lay  in  one  bag  of  membranes ;  though  the 
circulations  did  not  inosculate.  Also,  another  (May  28th,  1841,  p.  884)  very  similar,  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  of  Northampton.  In  the  same  periodical,  for  June  11th,  1841,  there  is  also  a  case  of 
five  at  a  birth,  given  by  Mr.  Wardleworth,  in  which  three  of  the  umbilical  cords  arose  fk-om 
the  placenta  by  one  common  origin ;  and  the  other  two  cords  by  another.  The  three 
umbilical  veiiis  united  to  form  one ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  were  but  five  umbilical 
arteries. 
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into  nearly  equal  portions,  by  a  sulcus  running  longitudinally  downwards 
from  the  fundus  to  the  cervix,  we  might  suspect  a  twin  gestation  with  some 
confidence.  Collins,*  Kennedy,^  Montgomery,^  and  other  practitioners  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  auscultation,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  preg- 
nancy, inform  us,  that  they  have  detected  twins  in  utero  by  the  double  pul- 
sation of  the  foetal  hearts.  This  means  of  diagnosis  can  only  be  available  to 
those  who  have  acquired  considerable  tact  in  the  use  of  this  instrument ;  and, 
fortunately,  such  knowledge  is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  our 
practice ;  for  although  we  might  be  assured  of  the  gestation  being  plural 
before  labour  commenced,  our  treatment  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
influenced  by  our  discovery. 

Position  in  utero. — The  two  children  may  each  be  placed  in  utero  in  all 
the  varieties  of  position  which  one  may  occupy.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  most  frequent  presentation  is  the  head  of  one  and  breech  of  the  other,  as 
depicted  in  plate  61,  fig.  1 ;  but  from  my  own  tables  I  should  conclude  it  was 
more  usual  for  both  the  heads  to  offer  themselves  downwards.  Campbell,^ 
also,  states  that  from  a  register  of  his  cases,  ''  he  finds  both  foetuses  have 
almost  always  presented  the  vertex." 

Progress  of  labour  and  treatment.  —  Twin  labour  generally  proceeds 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  though  there  was  but  one  child.  The  pains 
increase  in  frequency  and  strength,  the  membranes  protrude  through  the  os 
uteri,  and  in  process  of  time  burst ;  but  the  uterine  contractions  are  often 
more  feeble  than  when  the  womb  contains  but  one ;  and  they  do  not  seem  so 
effective,  since  the  up^er  ovum  being  interposed  between  the  contracting 
fibres  of  the  fundus  and  the  foetus  which  is  presenting,  the  organ  must  neces- 
sarily expend  fruitlessly  no  small  portion  of  its  power.  No  interference, 
however,  is  necessary,  solely  on  that  account ;  and,  provided  nothing  unto- 
ward happens,  the  labour  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  until 
after  the  first  child  is  expelled ;  when,  for  the  first  time, — although  we  might 
have  had  our  suspicions  before, — we  become  positively  certain  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second. 

I  have  already  advised,  that  in  all  cases  the  hand  of  the  attendant  should 
be  placed  on  the  abdomen  as  soon  as  the  funis  is  divided,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and  to  learn  whether  there  be  a^second 
child ;  if  so,  the  womb  will  be  found  still  large, — its  fundus  rising  to  the 
umbilicus,  or  above  it,  —  and  occupying  a  space  apparently  almost  as  great 
as  before  the  birth  of  the  first.  We  may  detect,  also,  that  degree  of  elasti- 
city and  subdued  fluctuation, — if  the  membranes  be  still  whole, —  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  uterus  at  full  time.  This  simple  examination  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  inform  us  of  the  fact ;  should  any  doubt,  however, 
remain,  the  finger  must  be  passed  up  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  second  foetus  will  be  felt  protruding,  as  during  the  first  stage  of  natural 
labour. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may  be  deceived  both  in  the  external  and 
internal  examination.  The  uterus  may  contain,  besides  the  placenta,  a  large 
quantity  of  coagula,  which  may  so  distend  its  cavity,  that  the  organ  may 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  it  will  be  softer  than  when 
another  child  remains ;  and,  on  pressure  being  applied,  blood  will  most  likely 
be  squeezed  through  the  vagina.   Again,  a  collection  of  blood  behind  the  mem- 

*  Pract  Treatise,  p.  810,  >  On  Pregnancy  and  Auscultation,  p.  120l 

*  On  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  p.  126. 
« System  of  Midwifery,  p.  293. 
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into  nearly  equal  portions^  by  a  Bulcua  mnning  longitudinally  downwards 
from  the  fundus  to  the  cervix,  we  might  suspect  a  twin  gestation  with  some 
confidence.  Collins,^  Kennedy,^  Montgomery/  and  otlaer  practitioners  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  auscultation,  as  a  means  of  dlstingiiishing  preg- 
nancy, inform  us^  that  they  have  detected  twins  in  utero  by  the  double  pul- 
sation of  the  foetal  hearts.  This  means  of  diagnosis  can  only  be  available  to 
those  who  have  acquired  conaiderable  tact  in  the  use  of  this  instniment ;  and, 
fortunately,  such  knowledge  is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  our 
practice ;  for  although  we  might  be  assured  of  the  gestation  being  plural 
before  labour  commenced,  our  treatment  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
influenced  by  our  discovery* 

Po9ttwn  in  utero. — The  two  children  may  each  be  placed  in  utero  in  all 
the  varieties  of  position  which  one  may  occupy.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  most  frequent  presentation  is  the  head  of  one  and  breech  of  the  other,  as 
depicted  in  plate  61,  fig,  1 ;  but  from  my  own  tables  I  should  conclude  it  was 
more  usual  for  both  the  heads  to  offer  themselves  downwards*  Campbell,* 
also,  states  that  from  a  register  of  his  cases,  ^^he  finds  both  fcetuses  have 
almost  always  presented  the  vertex,*' 

Progreu  of  labour  and  treatmenL  —  Twin  labour  generally  proceeds 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  though  there  was  but  one  child*  The  paina 
increase  in  frequency  and  strength^  the  membranes  protrude  through  the  os 
uteri,  and  in  process  of  time  burst ;  but  the  uterine  contractions  are  often 
more  feeble  than  when  the  womb  contains  hut  one ;  and  they  do  not  seem  so 
effective,  since  the  upper  ovum  being  interposed  between  the  contracting 
fibres  of  the  fundus  and  the  fcetus  which  is  presenting,  the  organ  miiBt  neeea- 
sarily  expend  fruitlessly  no  small  portion  of  its  power.  No  interference, 
however,  is  necessary,  solely  on  that  account ;  and,  provided  nothing  unto- 
ward happens,  the  labour  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  uni3 
after  the  first  child  is  expelled;  when,  for  the  first  time, — although  we  might 
have  had  our  suspicions  before, — we  become  positively  certain  of  the  enhtr 
ence  of  a  second. 

I  have  already  advised,  that  in  all  cases  the  band  of  the  attendant  should 
be  placed  on  the  abdomen  as  soon  as  the  funis  is  divided,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and  to  learn  whether  there  be  a^&eeond 
child  ;  if  so,  the  womb  will  be  found  still  large,  —  its  fundus  rising  to  the 
umbilicus,  or  above  it,  —  and  occupying  a  space  apparently  almost  as  great 
as  before  the  birth  of  the  first.  We  may  detect,  also,  that  degree  of  elasti- 
city and  subdued  fluctuation, — if  the  membranes  be  still  whole, —  which  are 
BO  characterLStic  of  the  uterus  at  full  time*  This  simple  examination  wiU 
generally  be  sufficient  to  inform  ns  of  the  fact ;  should  any  doubt,  however, 
remain,  the  finger  must  be  passed  up  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  second  foetus  will  be  felt  protruding,  as  during  the  first  stage  of  natural 
labour. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may  he  deceived  both  in  the  external  and 
internal  examination.  The  uterus  may  contain,  besides  the  placenta,  a  large 
quantity  of  coagula,  which  may  so  distend  its  cavity,  that  the  organ  may 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  it  will  be  softer  than  when 
another  child  remains ;  and,  on  pressure  being  applied,  blood  will  most  likely 
be  squeezed  through  the  v»gina.    Again,  a  collection  of  blood  behind  the  mem- 

'  Fr&<!t  Treatise,  p.  310,  *  On  Pregnkiicj  Mid  Aaacu]iftti<»ik,  p.  12^ 

"  On  tbe  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  PregDancj,  p.  12G. 
*  SjBiem  nf  Midwiferj^  p.  2^'S, 
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branes  of  the  retained  placenta  may  be  mistaken  for  the  unbroken  cjet  of  a 
aeeond  ehild.  The  case  will  be  rendered  clear  on  lacerating  them;  for 
coagula  and  fluid  blood  will  escape  instead  of  liquor  amnii. 

As  soon  as  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  case  is  plural,  it  is  our 
duty  to  determine  the  presentation  of  the  second  child  as  speedily  as  possible; 
and  if  it  be  transverse,  to  turn,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  according  to  the  rules 
already  sufficiently  detailed.  But  if  the  head  or  breech  be  presenting,  the 
tnetnbralies  ma^  be  ruptured  immediately,  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
for  the  dependmg  part  to  pass  at  once  into  the  pelvis.  There  cannot  be  the 
•ame  necessity  for  preserving  the  bag  of  membranes  of  a  second  foetus  entire 
that  exists  in  single  births,  because  the  passages  have  been  sufficiently  pre^ 
pared,  br  the  exit  of  the  first,  to  allow  the  easy  transit  of  the  second,  if 
the  children  are  near  of  the  same  size;  and  this  proceeding  frequently 
excites  the  uterus  to  increased  energy,  and  facilitates  the  termination  of  the 
case. 

It  will  occasionally  happen,  indeed,  that  the  two  children  are  expelled  so 
rapidly,  one  after  the  other,  as  scarcely  to  give  time  for  an  internal  exami- 
nation to  be  instituted  between  their  births ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  more 
than  once  to  find  a  second  child  in  the  world  before  the  one  already  bom 
could  be  separated. 

If  the  uterine  contractions  be  tolerably  powerful,  the  birth  of  a  second 
twin  is  very  seldom  protracted,  unless  it  be  misplaced  in  utero,  monstrous  in 
formation,  or  much  larger  in  size  than  the  one  first  expelled.  It  is  not  un-^ 
likely,  however,  that  twins  may  exist  with  a  deformed  pelvis,  and  both  may 
require  to  be  extracted,  either  by  the  forceps,  or  craniotomy  instruments.^ 
Women,  then,  seldom  suffer  much  during  the  birth  of  a  second  twin.  As  the 
principal  pains  under  ordinary  labour  are  those  of  dilatation,  and  the  suffer- 
ings generally  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  ei^erienced,  we  should  natu-^ 
rally  expect  that  the  second  child  would  be  bom  without  either  any  great 
effort  or  much  additional  painful  sensation.  But  when  a  woman,  after 
having  given  birth  to  one  child,  leams  that  there  is  *  another  still  in  utero^ 
she  mostly  becomes  not  only  apprehensive  for  her  safety,  but  also  fearful 
that  she  has  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  the  agonies  she  has  just  endured ;  and 
such  an  impression  on  her  mind  may  possibly  interfere  with  the  due  continu- 
ance of  uterine  action.  For  this  reason,  it  is  better  neither  to  inform  her 
abraptly  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  nor  to  make  any  mystery  about  it ;  but 
calmly  to  tell  her  that  she  will  soon  ^ve  birth  to  a  second ;  and  this  may  be 
coupled  with  a  congratulation  on  the  fortunate  progress  of  the  labour  so  far; 
and  an  assurance  that  she  will  have  but  little  more  pain  to  bear,  and  that 
the  case  presents  no  features  calling  for  anxiety. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  common  twin  case,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  placenta  of  the  first  until  after 
the  birth  of  the  second,  and  that  we  should  not  make  any  traction  at  the 
cut  funis  which  is  hanging  out  of  the  vagina ;  for,  if  we  separate  the  pla- 
centa from  its  uterine  attachment,  flooding  will  almost  certainly  supervene, 
and  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so  great  as  to  require  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  the  uterus^-^the  only  likely  means  by  which  it  can  be  restrained. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  second  child,  the  uterus  must  be  again  exa- 

•  DennuMi  (ehap.  xyu.  sect  8)  remarks,  *«  If  we  were  oempelled  to  mske  tke  first  hiboor 
artificial,  it  might  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  deliver  the  patient  of  ber  second  on  the  same 
principle,  unless  the  natural  efforts  should  be  efficaciously  made  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
iffM  ehUd."  This,  M  a  general  principle  of  action,  will  perhape  be  found  the  nost  frequently 
appUoable ;  but  there  must  exist  numerous  exceptions. 

80 
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mined,  both  externally  and  per  vaginam,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  not  a 
third,  the  birth  of  which  (should  there  be  another)  is  to  be  conducted  exactly 
on  the  same  principles ;  so  likewise  with  regard  to  a  fourth  and  fifth ;  for 
any  practitioner  may  possibly  meet  with  one  of  these  prodigious  instancefl 
of  fecundity. 

In  every  case  of  plural  gestation,  there  is  considerably  greater  danger — 
particularly  from  haemorrhage  —  than  when  the  birth  is  single:  ana  this 
arises,  partly  from  the  increased  size  which  the  uterus  has  acquired,  and  its 
indisposition  to  contract  thoroughly  ; — ^partly  from  the  larger  number  of  vas- 
cular orifices  exposed  on  the  separation  of  the  placentae ;  —  and  partly  from 
the  greater  chance  of  adhesion  having  taken  place  at  some  part  of  the  more 
extended  surface  in  apposition  to  the  uterus.  Our  principal  attention  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  preventing  or  subduing  flooding.  With  this  view, 
the  uterus  should  be  stimulated  to  throw  ofi*  the  placents  by  the  grasping 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  both  these 
masses  pass  from  the  cavity  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  same  time.'  Compression 
on  the  uterine  tumour,  then,  must  be  used  more  diligently  than  in  common 
labours ;  and  on  examining  internally,  to  ascertain  whether  the  placentae  be 
separated  and  lying  loose  in  the  vagina,  one  of  the  funes  must  be  twisted 
round  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  brought  to  its  bearing,  while 
the  index  of  the  right  is  carried  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and  afterwards, 
the  other  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  No  attempt  must,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  made  to  extract  them  through  the  agency  of  the  cords,  untU  the 
beds  of  both  can  be  most  distinctly  felt,  and  the  principal  part  of  their  bulk 
surrounded  by  the  finger,  introduced  as  in  a  common  examination;  but 
when  they  have  descended  sufficiently  low  to  be  entirely  encompassed,— each 
funis  having  been  put  slightly  on  the  stretch, — traction  may  be  made  by  both 
together,  and  the  organs  removed  from  the  vagina,  with  the  cautions  befor« 
sufficiently,  I  trust,  msisted  on.  Should  flooding  supervene  after  the  birth 
of  both  children,  or  the  time  previously  specified  elapse,'  the  hand  must  be 
introduced,  and  the  placentae  withdrawn ;  should  adhesion  exist,  the  separa- 
tion must  be  conducted  on  the  common  principles — care  being  taken  not  to 
remove  either  until  both  are  fully  in  our  grasp.  The  uterus  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  continued  contraction  by  pressure,  and  the  application  of  cold  and 
astringents  if  necessary ;  and  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  ordinary 
haemorrhage.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  placentae,  it  is  always  desirable  that 
the  maternal  face  should  be  inspected,  to  assure  ourselves  that  no  part  re- 
mains within  the  womb. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  greater  chance  of  haemorrhage  occurring  in 
twin  labours ;  but  women  who  have  conceived  of  twins  are  more  obnoxious 
to  many  other  sources  of  danger  than  those  bearing  a  single  child.  Convul- 
sions, for  instance,  are  comparatively  more  frequent  in  plural  gestations ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  uterine  congestion,  and  inflammation ;  to 
peritonitis,  and  other  inflammatory  fevers  of  the  puerperal  state ;  so  that 
the  danger  accompanying  twin  births  is  much  augmented  from  many  causes.^ 

I  need  scarcely  warn  my  reader  that  if  flooding,  convulsions,  or  other 
dangerous  symptoms,  show  themselves  between  the  birth  of  the  two  children, 

'  Sometimes  one  of  the  placentae  will  pass  away  while  the  second  child  remains  in  utero, 
without  any  serioos  hfemorrhage  being  produced,  and  Collins  (p.  812)  mentions  four  cases  of 
this  kind  that  happened  under  his  own  eye.  But  this  is  onusnal,  and  the  practice  recom 
mended  in  the  text  is  that  inculcated  by  all  modem  authors. 

*  See  page  896. 

'  Collins,  Pract  Treatise,  p.  818 ;  Boms,  Mid.  6th  edit.  p.  891 ;  BlundeU*8  Obstetric 
p.  678. 
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die  ordinary  methods  must  be  used  to  combat  them,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
second  must  be  undertaken  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  But 
there  is  a  point  admitting  of  some  dispute,  and  deserving  of  very  grave  con- 
sideration—  namely,  the  length  of  time  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  wait, 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  before  means  are  taken  to  extract  the  second ; 
no  dangerous  symptoms  appearing  in  the  interval.  Some  practitioners  decry 
artificial  assistance,  merely  in  consequence  of  lapse  of  time,  and  found  their 
arguments  on  the  very  excellent  obstetrical  maxim,  that  Nature  should  never 
be  interfered  with,  or  thwarted  in  her  intentions,  so  long  as  she  can  be  safel]^ 
trusted.  The  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  often  many  hours,  some- 
times many  days,  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  after  the  birth  of  one  child, 
before  the  labour  was  terminated.  This  is  a  practice  that  I  cannot  sanction, 
because  of  the  danger  to  which  the  woman  must  be  more  or^less  subjected 
during  the  interval ;  and  because  of  the  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  alarm, 
that  must  necessarily  harass  her  mind  until  she  is  relieved :  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  improbable  that  such  depressing  feelings  may  materially  inter- 
fere with  her  ultimate  recovery.  I  therefore  perfectly  concur  with  Denman 
in  thinking,  that  if  uterine  action  is  not  re-established,  some  limit  should  be 
placed  to  our  passive  treatment,  and  that  the  time  which  "  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  wait  shall  neither  be  so  short  as  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  pa- 
tient by  hurry  or  rashness,  nor  so  long  as  to  increase  the  danger,  should  any 
exist,  nor  the  difficulty  of  delivering  the  patient,  if  we  should  be  at  length 
obliged  to  use  art  for  this  purpose."  And  I  think  the  period  specified  by 
the  same  estimable  physician — ^four  hours, — perhaps  the  least  objectionable.^ 
I  have  already  advised  that  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child,  and  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  deliver 
artificially  does  not  militate  against  this  practice ;  for  if  the  uterus  act  vigor- 
ously, the  foetus  will  most  likely  pass  naturally ;  and  if  the  pains  are  feeble, 
or  altogether  deficient,  there  can  exist  little  or  no  impediment  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  and  the  performance  of  turning :  and  this  is  the  opera- 
tion, indeed,  which  we  shall  find  most  usually  called  for,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  terminate  the  labour  by  art.  When  the  birth  of  the  second 
child  is  retarded  by  inertia,  a  dose  or  two  of  the  ergot  may  sometimes  be 
prescribed,  in  the  hope  that  its  influence  over  the  uterus  will  occasion  such 
efficient  action  as  to  render  any  manual  interference  unnecessary  ;  but  if  the 
specified  time  have  elapsed,  and  our  expectations  be  disappointed,  we  should 
not  delay  resorting  to  more  certain  means  of  finishing  the  delivery.  These 
recommendations,  however,  must  only  be  understood  as  applying  to  twin 
labours,  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.  If  one  foetus  be  thrown  off  prema- 
turely, and  another  be  retained  in  the  womb,  it  would  be  unwise  to  rupture 
the  membranes  or  extract  manually — unless,  indeed,  the  immediate  preser- 
vation of  the  mother  required  the  emptying  of  the  cavity ;  —  because  it  is 
not  improbable  that  gestation  might  be  carried  on  for  the  perfection  of  the 
one  remaining ;  and  it  would  be  our  duty  to  save  it,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
inflicting  much  personal  inconvenience  on  the  mother,  or  at  the  chance  of 
some  small  risk  to  her. 

Gases  have  been  known,  indeed,  where  one  foetus  and  placenta  have  both 
been  expelled  prematurely,  and  the  other  retained  and  carried  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  this  without  the  patient  suffering  any 
dangerous  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  membranes  of  both  ova  break  before  the  first  child 

'  Chap.  xvii.  8cct  3.     Collins,  p.  811,  thinks  it  not  wise  to  wait  "beyond  two  hours. 
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ie  expelled,  but;  eucb  casc3  are  occaBionHlly  met  wiih,  and  mstances  are  r^ 
corded  in  which  parts  of  two  separate  children  descended  into  the  pelvk  to- 
gether»  Thus  Dr.  Ferguson/  of  Dublin,  relatea  a  case  in  which  the  head  of 
one  child  and  the  feet  of  another  presented  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  midwife 
in  attendance,  before  he  arrived,  bad  pulled  down  the  feet,  and  jammed  the 
breech  and  head  together.  The  pains  being  very  powerful,  the  labour  wa» 
terminated  naturally;  the  child  whose  head  presented  being  expelled  firsts 
the  other  afterwards-  A  case  very  similar  is  related  by  Mr.  James  Alexan- 
der, jun.^  Mr.  Allan  ^  gives  us  another,  in  which  the  heads  of  two  children 
occupied  the  pelvis  together  {the  body  of  one  being  in  the  world),  and  both 
were  expelled  simultaneously  by  uterine  contraction.  Mr«  Eton,  of  Wind- 
sor, has  reported  one,*  in  which,  after  the  body  of  one  child  had  been  turned, 
in  consequence  of  a  transverse  presentation,  the  head  of  a  second  child  came 
down  into  the  pelvis,  and  prevented  that  of  the  flr^t  passing.  As  the  child 
whose  body  was  in  the  world  was  dead,  Mr.  Eton  decapitated  it^  allowed  the 
head  to  recede  into  the  uterus,  and  delivered  the  other  by  the  forceps ;  it 
alao  was  born  dead.  The  woman  had  an  attack  of  pelvic  inOammation,  with 
inability  to  pass  urine,  for  more  than  a  month  after  delivery ;  but  eventually 
recovered. 

I  was  on  one  occasion  sent  for  to  the  assistance  of  a  midwife  who  had  been 
pulling  at  two  feet,  which  I  found  external  to  the  vulva.  Although  they 
were  a  right  and  a  left,  I  immdiately  detected,  by  the  direction  of  the  toea, 
that  they  belonged  to  different  bodies  ;  by  gently  pushing  up  one,  and  earefui 
traction  at  the  other  leg,  I  extricated  each  breech  from  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  both  children  were  bom  living. 


SECOND  A  ET    PffiTUB.  —  SUPEEFOETATIOH. 

As  connected  with  twin  gestation,  the  expulsion  of  what  is  styled  a  $$ 
condary  foetus  is  worthy  of  observation.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  aftei 
the  birth  of  a  living  child  at  full  time,  a  smaller  ovum,  or  a  dead  embryo^' 
flattened,  or  otherwise  disfigured,  is  thrown  off,  of  an  age  evidently  much 
less  than  the  mature  infant;^  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  superfwtati&n  may  occur  in  the  human  subject ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  second  impregnation  may  take  place,  while  the  uterus  already  con- 
tains one  ovum,' 

I  have  already  quoted  some  caaes,^  in  which  two  conneetiona,  following 
each  other  quickly^  were  both  prolific  ;  and  these  may  therefore  be  considerea 
as  true  instances  of  super  fee  tation ;  but  in  such  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
woman  conceived  of  the  second  before  the  first  ovum  had  entered  the  uterine 

*  Med.  and  Pbjs,  Journal,  1832,  toI  li%tL  p*  78,  copied  from  Ui«  Dublin  Med,  Tnuia* 

*  Edinburgh  )I«d.  &ud  gurg.  Journal^  Jaauaij,  1S22. 

'  Med.  Cliinirg.  TraneaGliooa,  toL  xiL  p.  Sti6.     He  refers  to  aaoiheTf  dso  of  the  SAtne  kiadp 
!d  the  Journal  de  Med.  for  Not.  ITTI. 

*  Med.  Oai.  Julj  24th,  1846,  p.  152. 

'  Plate  61,  fig.  2,  reprewnta  "a  tecoudary  fmtna  "  of  three  tnouthi'  age,  flattened  m  thff 
manner  described  in  the  teiL 

*  Pliuj  (lib.  Miu  cap.  si.)  has  noticed  this  occurrence  in  the  following  pauage; — ■^*  el  is.  aM 
[apparuit]  quiE  unum  [f(Etutn]/MJlo|Mrfy,  quinqiu  mermum  altentm  <dfrfi<." 

*  H&ller's  Outlines  of  Vbjsiologj,  chap.  xixi.  parag.  ^29.  ^*  Nos  ^dimus  fiip«rf<£tationeis 
qoandoque  fuisee  epideoiicani  ^egtioD^uu"  Mns*  Brasftatalnf,  Comment  ad  Aphorisi%  1% 
lib.  T.  p.  817, 

*  Page  41^ 
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earity ;  before  the  formation  of  the  decidaous  membrane ;  and  before  the 
month  and  neck  of  the  ntems  were  plugged  by  the  tough  gelatine,  secreted 
by  the  glandulcB  NabothL  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  subsequent 
impregnation  can  occur  while  one  foetus  of  four,  five,  or  six  months*  growth 
oocnpies  the  ntems.  The  gelatinous  secretion  which  completely  seals  the 
month,  as  well  as  the  decidua  lining  the  cavity,  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  a  fresh  conception  taking  place. 

The  phenomenon  to  which  I  allude  is  easily  explained  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  patient  originally  conceived  of  twins ;  that  one  lost  its  life  early  in 
gestation,  either  from  some  cause  influencing  the  mother's  system,  or  from  some 
defect  of  structure  or  diseased  action  inherent  in  itself;  and  that  the  process  of 
gestation  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  live  foetus,  till  they  were  both 
expelled  together,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time,  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy. 
The  only  difficulty  attached  to  this  solution  is,  that  these  secondary  foetuses, 
although  invariably  dead,  are  often  perfectly  fresh,  bearing  about  them  no 
marks  <^  putrefaction.  But  this  may  be  explained  by  their  never  having 
beoi  in  contact  with  the  external  air ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  powerful  vital  principle,  which  is  resident  in  the  gravid  uterus,  and  which 
to  in  fervid  operation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  perfection  the  livine 
bding  it  contains,  protecting  the  dead  mass  from  the  ordinary  changes  of 
decay.' 

Generally  the  secondary  foetus  is  expelled  from  the  uterus,  either  with  the 
placenta  of  the  living  child,  as  in  the  case  related  in  the  note,  or  soon  after ; 
but  occasionally  some  hours  or  even  days  have  elapsed ;  and  one  instance 
came  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  the  attendant  was  much  blamed ;  it  having 
been  reported  that  the  woman  was  left  with  a  second  child  in  the  womb, 
while  it  was  supposed  that  the  labour  was  terminated.  This  "  second  child" 
was  a  blighted  foetus  of  about  five  months'  age,  and  was  expelled  by  uterine 
action,  about  thirty  hours  after  the  mature  infant. 

Thus  such  an  occurrence  may  give  rise  to  much  undeserved  censure ;  and 
the  medical  attendant  should  be  prepared  to  afford  a  direct  explanation  of 
the  circumstance,  whether  the  blighted  foetus  passes  immediately  on  the  birth 
of  its  twin  brother,  or  at  some  considerable  interval  after.  A  body  of  this 
kind  occupies  so  small  a  space,  that  its  presence  in  utero  could  scarcely  be 
detected  by  the  hand  externally  applied.  The  uterus  may,  indeed,  feel 
larger  than  it  should  do,  and  hard ;  but  the  same  sensation  would  be  com- 
municated by  a  coagulum  detained  within  its  cavity ;  and  until  it  escapes,  I 
know  of  no  means  to  distinguish  the  one  mass  from  the  other. 

I  have  just  said  that  it  would  appear  impossible  for  a  woman  to  conceive 
of  a  second  ovum,  while  the  uterus  already  contains  one.'    But  some  cases 

*  A  Udj  whom  I  bad  attended  in  labour  three  or  foar  times,  being  caught  in  a  smart  sum- 
mer shower,  when  about  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  ran  quicklj  home ;  she  was  soon 
seised  with  uterine  hfemorrhage,  followed  by  slight  uterine  contractions  and  some  limpid  dis- 
eharge.  I  fiilly  en>eoted  she  would  abort;  but  to  my  surprise  the  symptoms  gradually  gat« 
way  to  rest,  and  o^er  appropriate  treatment;  and  she  went  on  to  her  full  period.  Bhe  bore 
%  liTing  child,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  placenta,  there  was  expdled  a  dead,  and  some- 
what flattened  foetus,  of  about  four  months'  age,  attached  by  the  ftmis  to  an  after-birth  U 
appropriate  sise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exertion  she  made  caused  a  partial  separation 
of  one  of  the  placentae,  that  the  membranes  of  the  same  ovum  were  ruptured,  probably  by  the 
contractions,  and  that  the  waters  escaped.  The  death  of  that  embryo  necessarily  took  place : 
but  the  principle  of  Titality  was  so  strong  within  the  uterus,  that  gestation  was  continued  for 
the  sake  of  the  living  foetus  that  it  contained ;  and  the  mature  child  and  dead  embryo  were 
expelled  nearly  together.  The  pressure  they  must  be  subjected  to,  between  the  growing  o\um 
and  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  if  the  waters  surrounding  them  are  discharged,  wiU  account  for 
the  flattened  state  in  which  these  secondary  foetuses  are  generally  seen. 

*  Many  instances  are  on  record  of  a  woman  conceiying  in  utero,  while  she  retained  an  nlra^ 
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are  reported,  which,  on  a  superficial  view^  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  such 
an  occurrence  might  happen*  Thus  Maton  has  put  on  record/  that  a  lady  waa 
delivered  on  Nov.  12,  ISOT,  of  a  boy,  which  wae  strong  and  hearty,  and  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1808  (not  quite  three  calendar  months  from  the  prece- 
ding date),  of  another  boy^  also  at  full  time.  And  Desgrangea^  has  reported 
another  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  A  woman  brought  forth  a  living 
child  at  seven  months,  on  January  20,  1780 ;  but  no  milk  was  secreted,  no 
lochia  flowed,  and  the  size  of  the  abdomen  was  scarcely  at  all  diminished. 
Pr.  Desgranges  was  called,  in  consultation  ;  and  he  declared  his  opinioiL  that 
there  was  another  child  in  utero.  Three  weeks  after  her  delivery  she  felt 
the  movement  of  the  foetus;  and  on  July  6,  1780  (five  months  and  sixteen 
days  after  the  first  birth),  she  waa  again  delivered  of  another  living  girU 
The  milk  now  appeared,  and  she  was  able  to  nurse  the  child-  M.  Cassan,  in 
his  thesis  on  **  doable  uterus  and  superfoetation,"  adduces  a  case  that  occurred 
to  Madi  Boivin*  On  the  15th  of  March,  1810,  a  woman,  mL  40,  gave  birth 
to  a  female  infant,  weighing  about  four  pounds-  As  the  abdomen  still 
remained  bulky.  Mad.  Eoivin  introduced  her  hand  into  the  uterus ;  but  found 
nothing  within  it.  The  examination,  however,  led  her  to  suspect  that  there 
was  another  foetus,  either  extra-uterine,  or  contained  in  a  second  cavity  of 
the  womb.  On  the  12th  of  May  following  she  was  delivered  of  a  second 
girl,  not  weighing  more  than  about  three  pounds,  feeble,  and  scarcely  able 
to  support  respiration.  The  mother  assured  Mad,  Boivin  that  she  had  had 
no  connexion  with  her  husband,  except  on  the  15th  and  20th  of  July,  1809, 
and  the  16th  of  the  following  September.^ 

The  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  these  cases  ia,  on  the  supposition 
that  each  of  these  women  possessed  a  double  uterus,  or  one  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  septum ;  that  one  chamber  became  impregnated  at  first,  and  the 
other  subsequently.  And  Professor  Lobstein  tells  us,  that  he  actually  de* 
livered  a  woman  of  two  children,  one  a  month  after  the  other,  and  was  able 
to  convince  himself  that  this  was  owing  to  her  having  two  uteris  to  each  of 
which  there  was  a  distinct  vagina;* 

utmni  faniuB  m  tJie  abdomen;  &s  I  ba^Te  Boti^ied  in  tny  remarks  on  that  extraordliiftt^ 
irregulanty, 

*  Trans&ct.  ColL  PbjB.  Loud.  toL  it.  p.  16L  Bee  Paris  and  FonblaDque's  Medical  Jt]ri$- 
prudence,  toL  i.  p.  264,  for  facta  derived  from  Dr*  Maton  himself,  refuting  Dr*  Gmoviile*s  idea^ 
tlmt  the  first  obild  wa9  m  tbia  case  prcmnturelj  eipeUed^  and  the  otber  carried  to  fuU  time. 

'  Fotler^,  vol.  i.  p»  484.     See  alao  Duvergie,  torn.  i.  p.  471. 

'  Cburchnrs  Mid.  p.  121.  See  aleo  Velpeau,  Ed.  Brnx.  p,  193,  for  the  earoo.  Id  the  tran»- 
actions  of  tbe  Veterinary  Medical  As^ocLationi  1849^  p.  299^  there  ib  tbe  notice  of  m  caie  at 
iiiperfoBtBtJon  in  the  ewe.  One  lamb  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  another  on  the  9th 
of  April,  both  a  lire  and  well ;  and^  a»  it  appears,  of  full  eiie.  The  mother  gave  no  milk  ntitil 
after  the  second  was  born.  The  probability  ie  that  this  was  a  ease  of  auperftBtation,  one  ovum 
bariag  been  impregnated  Just  four  weeks  before  the  otber» 

*  Eclectic  Repertory,  voU  L  p.  370,  Essay  by  Chapman.  '*  There  ii«  in  the  Pathological 
CoUeetJOQ  at  Vienda,  a  preparation  of  double  uterus,  each  [chamber]  of  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  haricg  been  pregnant''  Essay  oa  the  Viability  of  the  Fcetus  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bf^U,  Edinb.  1842.  A  case  of  double  utema,  in  which  cue  chamber  has  beeD  impregnated,  is 
preserved  in  the  London  Hospital  Museum.  One,  somewhat  similar,  given  by  Dr.  Lee,  may 
be  found  in  the  Med.  Chimrg.  Trans.  1SS2,  voL  ITi  page  47^  ;  and  another^  where  there  e^t«d 
im  chambers,  in  the  Med.  Gazette,  March  16lh,  18S4,  p.  893, 
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PUERPERAL  AND  PREGNANT  STATES. 


ON  THE  DISEASBS  OF  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE. 

These  affections,  various  and  peculiar,  offer  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
physician,  which  the  more  ordinary  complaints  of  females,  perhaps,  do  not 
possess.  The  violence  of  their  character,  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  the 
fatality  of  some,  and  the  acute  symptoms  attendant  upon  most,  all  combine 
to  render  their  history  highly  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  require  for  their 
subdual  energetic  and  decisive  measures. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  inci- 
dental to  childbed,  a  somewhat  modified  plan  must  be  pursued  from  that 
usually  adopted  in  analagous  affections  unconnected  with  the  processes  of 
gestation  and  labour ;  and  this  principally  depends  on  the  high  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system  then  existing,  and  the  speedy  disorganization  of  struc- 
ture which  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  action. 

But,  independently  of  the  modified  form  that  most  affections  assume  after 
childbirth,  every  practical  man  agrees  that  this  state  is  obnoxious  to  peculiar 
morbid  actions  of  the  most  dangerous  nature,  unknown  in  any  other  condi* 
tioni  of  the  body.  For  such  reasons,  then,  puerperal  diseases  are  most  advan- 
tageously studied  after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
connected  with  those  functions,  on  the  completion  of  which  they  supervene, 
and  from  which  they  obtain  their  characteristic  features. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  and  useless  to  attempt  any  minute  nosological 
arrangement  of  the  diseases  under  consideration,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
dividing  them  into  the  general  and  more  local ;  and  first  speak  of  those  in 
which  the  local  symptoms  chiefly  predominate. 


PROLAPSUS    UTERI, 

Or  falling  down  of  the  womb,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence 
after  the  birth  of  a  child.     When  it  is  immediately  connected  with  labour,  it 

(471) 
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mostly  hdppenB  a  few  dajs  Bubeequeiitly,  on  the  patient's  first  riBing  from 
her  bed,  either  to  sit  or  stand  ;  and  is  the  consequence  of  the  vagina  and 
uterine  ligaments  being,  in  their  relaxed  condition^  unable  to  Bustain  the 
increased  weight  they  are  then  compelled  to  bear.  It  varies  in  degree,  from 
the  slightest  subsidence  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole  organ  externally, 
covered  by  the  inverted  vagina ;  and  whenever  any  portion  protrudes  without 
the  labia,  the  complaint  Ib  called  procidentia  uteri.  The  game  accident, 
however,  may  be  produced  hy  a  violent  fit  of  vomiting,  coughing,  or  sneezing, 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture,  or  it  may  supervene  on  im- 
moderate  action  of  the  bowels ;  in  euch  case,  it  will  most  probably  manifest 
itself  within  a  few  hours  after  the  process  is  completed.  Women  of  relaxed 
fibre,  those  who  have  borne  many  children,  who  have  suffered  a  lingering  or 
instrumental  labour,  or  in  whom  a  laceration  of  the  back  part  of  the  vagina 
and  perinenm  has  occurred,  are  most  liable  to  this  affection.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a  sense  of  weight  and  pressure  downwards,  principally  referred  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  much  aggravated  on  assuming  the  upright  pofiture, 
together  with  a  dragging  pain  in  the  loins,  and  aometimes  an  aching  pain  in 
the  iliac  regions ;  and  it  is  accompanied  generally  by  an  increased  flow  of 
the  lochial  discharge.  There  is  frequently  a  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and 
sometimes  tenesmus,  or  inability  to  void  the  rectum  without  Btraining. 

Treatment. — In  this  early  period  after  delivery,  no  means  can  be  taken 
except  the  most  simple,  for  removing  this  troublesome  affection.  Perfect 
quietude,  in  the  horizontal  posture,  either  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  must  be  pre- 
served for  many  days,  whenever  a  tendency  towards  prolapaua  shows  itaelf ; 
and  in  this,  together  with  the  due  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonic  medicines,  if  thought  necessary,  consists  the  principal  part  of 
our  practice ;  for  it  would  he  injudicious  to  use  any  local  means  internally, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  womb  or  strengthening  the  tone  of 
the  parts  while  the  lochia  are  flowing*  Feesaries  are  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  injection  of  astringents  into  the  vagina  would  be  likely  to  occasion 
inflammation,  both  by  suppressing  the  discharge,  and  by  the  irritation  they 
must  produce  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb  itself.  Gold,  indeed^ 
might  be  applied  externally  with  advantage,  and  a  napkin,  worn  so  tightly 
OS  to  produce  some  pressure,  might  be  serviceable.  The  origin  of  chronic 
prolapsus  uteri,  which  is  often  so  distressing  throughout  life,  and  produces 
so  many  functional  derangements,  or  even  lays  the  foundation  for  such  serious 
organic  disease,  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  to  be  traced  to  some  mis- 
management after  labour,  or  inattention  to  the  preservation  of  the  recumbent 
posture  sufficiently  long  after  an  abortion.  There  is  no  affection  of  the 
uterus  more  common,  especially  among  the  poorer  class,  than  this ;  and  no 
means  should  be  neglected  which  can  prevent  bo  serious  a  calamity.  The 
consideration  of  this  complaint,  however,  in  its  chronic  state,  would  be  out 
of  place  here« 


BEOflJSE    FLOW    OF    THE    LOCHIA, 

I  have  already^  characterized  the  lochial  discharge  as  an  exudation  of 
blood  from  the  patulous  orifices  of  the  uterine  vessels,  and  have  described, 
that  as  the  uterine  fibres  continue  their  due  contractions  after  labour,  and 
the  organ  gradually  assumes  its  small  unimpregnated  size,  these  apertures 
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the  expulsion  of  coagula,  and  usually  return,  or  are  increased  in  seyerity, 
on  the  application  of  the  infant  to  the  breast. 

Causes. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  pain  is  the  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rine fibres,  perhaps  attended  by  some  peculiar  excitability  or  sensitiveness 
of  the  organ  itself^  or  irritability  of  its  nerves.  The  exciting  cause  is  in 
many  instances  to  be  traced  to  a  loaded  state  of  bowels,  but  it  is  also  not 
unfrequently  found  to  be  a  coagulum,  or  a  small  piece  of  membrane,  left  in 
the  uterus  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta ;  and  it  is  partly  in  order  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  violent  after-pains,  that  I  have  recommended  the 
young  practitioner  to  be  particular  in  removing,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
membranes  from  the  uterus  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  placenta.  Should  the 
slightest  portion  be  left,  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  irritates  the  womb,  and 
excites  in  the  organ  painful  contractions  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it ; 
but  however  severe  the  suffering  may  be,  if  there  be  no  inflammation  or  con- 

Sstion  present,  we  may  with  truth  affirm  that  the  case  is  not  attended  with 
nger,  and  we  may  comfort  our  patient  by  the  assurance  that  they  will 
speedily  disappear. 

Diaanosis. — After-pains  are  distingubhed  from  any  pain  dependent  on  a 
more  oangerous  cause,  by  their  situation,  by  their  commencing  in  the  uterine 
region,  and  extending  round  the  loins  and  down  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  by 
their  intermitting  character,  and  the  perfect  freedom  from  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  interval  of  their  recurrence.  We  may  be  certain  that  these  pains  do 
not  depend  on  inflammatory  action,  because  pressure  does  not  produce  in- 
creased distress  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  fresh  contrac- 
tion ;  this  state  is  very  different  from  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  for  then 
the  slightest  steady  pressure  occasions  acute  suffering.  They  may  likewise 
be  known  from  hysteritis  by  their  being  accompanied  with  little  or  no  fever, 
by  neither  the  lochia  nor  milk  being  suppressed  or  diminished,  as  is  usual  in 
inflammation  of  the  womb,  as  well  as  most  febrile  diseases  after  delivery, — 
by  the  patient,  indeed,  being  altogether  in  a  comfortable  state,  except  when 
the  painful  contractions  recur.  Another  indication  will  often  be  the  impa- 
tience which  she  manifests  under  these  teazing  and  tormenting  paroxysms ; 
for  I  have  usually  remarked  that  women  bear  them  with  less  fortitude  than 
they  evince  when  their  suffering  arises  from  a  more  serious  cause.  But  the 
best  diagnostic  mark  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  state  of  the  pulse ;  in  simple 
after-pain,  however  severe  the  paroxysm,  the  pulse  is  not  at  all  or  but 
slightly  affected ;  it  preserves  its  average  frequency.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  pain  arises  from  inflammation,  it  is  always  quickened,  rising  to  120  or 
130  beats  in  the  minute.  It  may  indeed  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
when  the  pulse  is  much  accelerated  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  labour, 
there  is  either  fever  or  inflammation  present,  or  some  danger  threatened. 

Treatment — Since  after-pains,  if  unconnected  with  inflammation,  are  not 
attended  with  danger  —  since  in  a  moderate  degree  they  are  salutary  and 
useful — we  might  be  inclined  not  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  case,  waiting 
patiently  for  their  spontaneous  cessation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  since 
pain  is  so  great  an  evil ;  since  it  is  evidently  as  much  the  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician to  relieve  suffering — provided  that  can  be  done  without  compromising 
the  welfare  of  his  patient  —  as  it  is  to  subdue  disease ;  and  especially  since, 
by  their  continuance,  they  may  induce  irritability,  wakefulness,  and  excite- 
ment, with  a  host  of  morbid  actions  which  may  ultimately  terminate  in  peril- 
ous derangements,  we  should  not  be  acting  wisely  if  we  allowed  them  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked.  Every  one  knows  in  his  own  person  how  irritable  pain  in 
any  part  of  the  body  makes  him,  though  it  may  not  be  produced  by  a  dan- 
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to  them  after  labour,  who  experience  no  inconvenience  at  any  other  time. 
When  they  appear  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  highly  irritable  and  pmnftil,  often  acquiring  the  size  of  a 
large  grape;  occasionally  only  one  protrudes  externally  to  the  sphincter; 
more  frequently  three  or  four  are  evident.  In  some  instances,  after  remain- 
ing some  time  outward,  they  gradually  decrease  in  size,  retreat  again  within 
the  bowel,  and  do  not  protrude  any  more  until  the  next  pregnancyj  or  after 
the  next  labour ;  at  others,  although  thej  pass  up  for  a  time,  they  appear 
again  with  each  evacuation  of  the  intestine,  and  continue  to  trouble  the  patient 
much,  bleeding,  perhaps,  at  intervals ;  while  in  other  cases,  again,  they  re- 
main constantly  without  the  sphincter,  and  changes  take  place  in  them,  by 
which  they  are  converted  into  solid  tumours.  They  often  become  strangu- 
lated and  inflame,  and  have  been  known  to  slough. 

Symptoms. — These  swellings  are  attended  with  a  dull,  heavy,  and  some- 
times violently  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  anna,  tenesmus,  and  a  feeling, 
after  the  bowel  has  been  entirely  emptied,  as  if  there  were  still  something  to 
come  away ;  blood  also  often  passes  with  the  fmces-  On  an  ocular  exami- 
nation being  instituted,  if  they  are  external,  one  or  more  shining,  florid,  or 
rather  bluish  livid  tumours,  will  be  observed  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  small  current  to  a  grape,  sensible  to  the  touch,  and 
perhaps  acutely  painfuL 

TreatmenL — In  the  recent  irritable  state  that  I  am  now  supposing,  in 
which  we  mostly  see  them  after  labour,  the  best  means  of  relief  is  to  return 
them  within  the  intestine  as  soon  as  they  are  protruded, — ^provided  that  can 
be  accomplished  without  much  exertion  or  producing  great  pain*  Should 
this  not  be  practicable,  however, — and  I  think  it  can  seldom  be  eieeted, — 
leeches  to  the  piles  themselves,  poultices,  anodyne  fomentations  and  injee- 
tions,  and  opium,  mixed  with  hogVlard,  applied  aa  an  ointment,  or  intro- 
duced as  a  suppository,  (preserving  at  the  same  time  a  loose  state  of  bowels,) 
will  be  most  likely  to  lessen  their  size  and  irritability,  and  to  procure  for  th& 
patient  a  diminution  of  suffering,^ 
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A  very  common  cause  of  annoyance  after  delivery,  is  the  continuance  of 
those  painful  uterine  contractions,  which  constitute  the  throes  of  parturitioD^ 
and  hy  which  the  volume  of  the  womb  becomes  further  diminished  in  capa- 
city. The  proper  duration  of  this  action,  indeed,  is  not  only  salutary,  but; 
necessary  to  the  patient*s  well-being,  and,  as  a  general  principle,  must  jiot 
be  interfered  with ;  ^  but  when  the  pains  return  more  frequently  than  usual^ 
or  when  by  their  violence  they  prevent  sleep,  induce  irritability,  or  occasion 
feverish  feelings,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  mitigated  or  removed.  They 
appear  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  last  two  or  three  days, 
gradually  subsiding  as  the  period  of  labour  becomes  more  distant*  They 
are  seldom  severe  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  and  are  more  distressincf 
when  the  patient  has  borne  a  large  family.     They  are  often  attended  with 

^  [The  stramotiiiim  olntmeat  la  oae  of  the  best  ftpplicatiaae  W9  hare  ever  used  m  thea« 

*  The  aufferings  of  women  from  these  paias  are  sometimes  Terj  gre&t,  thongh  tJity  pmn 
ere citu ally  Halutary  ;  and^  if  we  had  it  in  our  power*  ahould  not  be  fluppresBed,  iLll  the  end  foi 
»hich  they  are  excited  is  answered."— Denmou,  chap.  lix.  sect  L 
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mncli  Moelerated,  bat  usoallj  somewhat  hard ;  there  is  generally  moistar« 
on  the  skin ;  the  bowels  are  easily  acted  on,  and  the  urine  is  nataral.  Some- 
times headache  attends,  but  not  frequently,  occasionally  nausea  luid  a  sense 
of  sinking,  especially  on  an  accession  of  uterine  contraction.  The  patient 
could  sleep  well,  if  she  were  not  harassed  with  the  distressing  pain. 

Treatment. — I  have  just  remarked  that  the  same  energetic  means  are  not 
required  for  the  subdual  of  congested  uterus  as  we  find  necessary  in  inflam- 
matory disease.  I  have  not  often,  indeed,  been  obliged  to  bleed  largely, 
and  have  mostly  found  the  affection  subside  on  the  application  of  twelTe  or 
or  eighteen  leeches  to  the  hypogastric  r^ion,  aided  by  a  brisk  purgative  of 
oalomel  and  other  cathartics,  and  emollient  injections  into  the  boweku 
Should,  however,  the  symptoms  not  give  way  in  a  few  hours,  venesection 
will  be  indicated ;  and  this  especially  if  the  disease  be  running  on  into  the 
inflammatory  state.  The  patient  will;  therefore,  require  close  watching; 
and  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms  we  can  observe  is  a  free  return  of 
tike  lochial  discharge.  The  uterus,  indeed,  seems  more  relieved  by  the  loss 
of  a  few  drachms  of  blood  from  its  own  vessels,  than  a  much  larger  quantity 
from  uiy  other  part.  Fomentations,  saline  medicines,  and  a  ngidly  abste- 
mious diet,  are  called  for  in  most  cases.  The  affection  is  not  of  long  dura- 
tion; for  it  will  either  soon  give  way,  or  inflammatory  acti<m  will  be 
established.  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  in  his  Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever,  published 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  says,  ''  Like  inflammation  of  other 
organs  of  the  body,  that  of  the  uterus  varies  greatly  in  severity,  in  different 
cases.  At  some  particular  periods  we  have  remarked  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
position to  the  disease,  in  certain  puerperal  women,  evinced  by  tenderness 
of  the  uterus  on  pressure,  and  by  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  when  inflamma- 
tion has  not  been  actually  developed,  or  when  it  has  taken  place  in  so  slight 
a  degree  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  exhibition  of  opiates,  and  the  application 
of  cataplasms  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium."  This  is  the  state 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  and  which  I  would  rather  designate 
congestive  than  inflammatory. 

Bums,^  again*  appears  to  me  to  treat  of  this  disease  under  the  name 
"Hysteralgia,"  and  says  it  often  excites  inflammation.  The  affection  which 
I  mean  does  not  differ  in  the  least  from  a  congested  state  of  other  viscera ; 
which  we  know  exists  without  actual  inflammation ;  but  which,  if  not  removed, 
often  results  in  inflammatory  action. 
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Sometimes  arises  as  a  sequela  to  the  affection  last  described,  and  at  others 
originates  independentiy  of  previous  congestion.  It  also  usually  follows  a 
lingering  or  artificial  labour,  or  one  in  which  the  placenta  has  been  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hand;  and  commences  within  a  day  or  two  after 
delivery.  It  is  ushered  in  by  one  or  more  rigors,  varying  in  intensity,  which 
are  speedily  succeeded  by  increased  heat  of  skin,  accelerated  and  hard  pulse, 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  furred  tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever. 
If  no  remedial  means  are  applied,  the  disease  may  spread  to  the  peritoneum^ 
involvinff  that  membrane  in  a  most  dangerous  degree  of  vascular  excitement, 
though  this  is  certainly  rare ;  or  the  in&mmation  may  subside  by  resolution; 
or  gangrene  of  the  organ  may  occur ;  or  pus  may  be  formed,  either  in  the 

'  PrinoiplM  of  Mid.  5th  edit  p.  606. 
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gerous  CAUse ;  how  feverish  he  becomes ;  how  many  of  the  functions  are 
interfered  with ;  and  how  soon  he  slides  from  a  state  of  health  into  one  of 
disease*  So  it  is  with  respect  to  after-pains ;  and  such  a  probability  should 
be  always  present  to  our  mindB-  Relief  may  generally  be  readily  afforded. 
As  a  loaded  state  of  the  lower  intestines  often  gives  rise  to  them^  they  will 
probably  yield  to  free  purging,  A  dose  or  two  of  jalap,  and  infusion  of 
senna^  will  frequently  place  the  patient  in  comparative  ease ;  but  if  they 
continue  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  acted  on,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
opium  in  any  of  the  forms  which  can  beat  be  borne<  Purging  and  opium 
are  the  means  on  which  we  principally  rely,  combined  with  moderately  spare 
diet,  perfect  rest,  injectiona  into  the  rectum,  either  simple  or  anodyne,  and 
fomentations  if  thought  advisable. 


VASCULAR    COHOEBTION    OF    THE    TJTBRUS 

Will  naturally  force  itself  on  our  attention  after  the  subject  last  discussed, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  symptoms  and  the  identity  of  the 
organ  affected. 

Although  a  congested  state  of  the  uterine  veins  is  not  generally  spoken 
of  by  authors,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  unat- 
tended at  the  onset  with  arterial  excitement;  and  I  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  because  the  disease  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  degree  of 
febrile  action  which  we  remark  in  hysteritia,  and  because  it  may  be  removed 
by  milder  measures.  If,  however,  it  be  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked, 
active  inflammation  both  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum  may  supervene.  Thia 
complaint  is  usually  observed  on  the  second  or  third  day  subsequent  to 
delivery ;  sometiraea,  however,  it  occurs  almost  immediately  after.  It  mostly 
follows  a  lingering  or  instrumental  labour,  one  in  which  the  hand  has  been 
introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  child,  or 
removing  the  placenta,  or  where  the  infant  has  lain  dead  in  utero  until 
putrefaction  has  taken  place  ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  after  the  most  natural 
and  easy  birth. 

Causes, — The  immediate  cause  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  apertures  of 
the  uterine  veins  being  rendered  for  a  time  impervious,  and  the  consequent 
eitgorgement  of  those  vessels  by  the  retention  of  the  blood  which  ought  to 
escape ;  for  I  have  invariably  remarked  that,  under  this  affection,  the  lochia 
are  either  entirely  suppressed,  or  flow  most  sparingly, 

Symptomi^ — Pain,  together  with  an  enlarged  and  hard  state  of  the  uterus, 
and  suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge,  are  the  most  prominent  of  the 
symptoms  present  The  pain  is  situated  in  the  uterine  region,  affecting  the 
loins  and  thighs:  it  is  constant  and  uninternipted,  but  exacerbations  of 
suffering  to  a  violent  degree  occur  periodically,  occasioned  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus.  It  is  seldom  ushered  in  by  rigors,  although,  if  the 
disease  be  not  arrested,  shivarings  will  most  probably  take  place  as  soon  as 
irifiammatory  action  is  set  up*  Pressure  on  the  uterus  produces  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  pain,  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  increased  sensibility  of  the 
organ  itself,  as  from  the  stimulus  occasioning  a  contractile  action  in  the 
uterine  fibres*  Under  the  hand  the  uterus  feels  much  larger  than  natural, 
the  priacipal  part  being  detected  above  the  pubes;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
hard,  the  tenderness  being  confined  to  the  organ  itself.  The  lochia,  as  just 
mentioned,  are  invariably  either  entirely  suppressed,  or  exceedingly  scanty, 
and  serous.     The  supply  of  milk  is  seldom  diminished;  the  pulse  is  not 
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coma,  or  muttering  delirium,  with  subsultus  tendinum,  will  be  the  harbingers 
of  death. 

Treatment.  —  When  active  inflammation  has  commenced,  the  treatment 
must  be  much  more  vigorous  than  that  recommended  in  the  congestive  state 
of  the  veins.  The  affection  is  of  a  most  dangerous  character,  and  runs  on 
quickly  to  its  termination :  no  doubt  resolution  would  occasionally  happen, 
even  were  no  medical  means  applied ;  but  more  frequently,  I  fear,  the  na* 
tural  result  would  not  be  so  fortunate.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to  attack  the 
disease  by  energetic  measures ;  and  in  most  cases,  at  the  commencement, 
blood  may  be  taken  liberally  from  the  arm.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  strong 
constitution,  or  plethoric  temperament,  a  more  moderate  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to,  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  provided  the  symptoms  are  not 
mitigated  after  the  abstraction  of  the  first  quantity;  or  if,  having  for  a 
period  subsided,  they  return  with  violence.  Leeches  will  be  found  highly 
useful,  applied  either  upon  the  hypogastrium,  or  just  within  the  vulva; 
cupping  on  the  sacrum,  or  loins,  might  be  advantageous,  but  such  a  method 
of  relieving  the  inflamed  vessels  is  inconvenient,  and  cannot  well  be  prac- 
tised. Blisters  and  other  irritants  to  the  hypogastric  region,  I  have  not 
generally  found  answer  my  expectations:  much  comfort  and  advantage, 
however,  may  be  derived  from  fomentations ;  and  the  external  application 
of  flannels,  steeped  in  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  has  been  highly  extolled,  and 
promises  some  benefit.  However  much  the  head  may  be  affected  with  pain 
or  confusion,  if  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  uterus,  more  advantage  will  be 

fained  bv  the  application  of  leeches,  or  other  topical  remedies,  to  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  that  viscus,  than  either  to  the  forehead  or  nucha.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  desirable,  should  there  be  much  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  with 
preternatural  heat  of  surface,  to  shave  the  scalp,  or  out  the  hair  close,  and 
apply  an  evaporating  lotion.  In  many  instances  I  have  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  one  or  two  pints  of  warm  water,  thrown  at  intervals  of  four 
or  six  hours,  by  means  of  a  patent  enema  svringe,  into  the  uterus  itself:  a 
mitigation  of  suffering  has  generally  followed  the  injection ;  and  advantage 
seems  to  have  resulted,  from  that  organ  and  the  vagina  having  been  cleansed 
of  the  unhealthy  and  foetid  discharges  which  have  accumulated  within  their 
cavities.  It  is  better  that  this  operation  should  not  be  tnisted  to  a  nurse, 
but  undertaken  by  the  medical  attendant  himself;  for  it  is  always  more 
efficacious  when  the  water  is  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  than  when 
it  is  merely  injected  into  the  vagina.  This  will  require  that  the  extremity 
of  the  pipe  should  be  insinuated  within  the  uterine  orifice ;  and  in  an  in- 
flamed state  of  the  viscus  it  is  not  safe  that  any  other  than  a  medical  prac 
titioner  should  perform  a  duty  of  this  kind.  A  tepid  enema  also  acting  as 
an  internal  fomentation,  may  sometimes  prove  of  essential  service.  Free 
purging  is  absolutely  requisite ;  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  if  it  can  be 
borne,  or  some  milder  preparation  of  mercury,  will  much  assist  our  other 
curative  measures. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  treatment  just  advised  is  only  applicable  to 
the  inflammatory  stage.  When  the  symptoms  of  depression  have  supervened, 
the  continuance  of  the  depleting  practice  would  add  to  the  danger,  and 
hasten  on  the  fatal  termination.  Even  although  the  state  of  the  patient 
may  appear  hopeless,  it  is  yet  not  right  that  we  should  abandon  her  to  her 
fate ;  for  the  resources  of  I^ature  are  so  abundant,  and  her  powers  so  won- 
derfully great,  that  an  effort  at  restoration  may  be  made  at  a  moment  most 
unexpected :  it  now  becomes  our  duty  no  longer  to  check  her  actions,  or  to 
resist  her  endeavours,  but  to  co-operate  with  her  in  obviating  the  sad  conse- 
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qneocee  of  her  own  irregularities.     Thia  we  can  best  do  by  Btimnlating  the 

nervous  system,  so  as  to  rouse  the  flagging  nctiou  of  the  hearty  and  by  sus* 
taining  the  drooping  strength. 

The  former  of  these  objects  may,  perhaps,  be  effected  by  spinta,  wine, 
i&ther^  ammonia^  camphor,  or  opium,  conjoined  with  aromatic  medicinea ;  and 
the  latter,  by  as  liberal  a  supply  of  easily  digestible  nourishment  ad  the  sto- 
mach will  hear  without  distress. 


INFLAMMATION    OF    TEE    MAMMA. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  inflammation  of  the  breast  is  of  freqnent  occur- 
rence  after  delivery,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  copious  detertniBation 
of  blood  to  the  organ  for  the  formation  of  milk.  This  disease  may^  indeed| 
first  appear  towards  the  close  of  pregnancyj  though  thia  is  very  rare,^  or  at 
any  period  during  lactation ;  most  commonly,  however,  it  shows  itself  within 
the  puerperal  month.  The  inflammatory  disposition  may  be  confined,  at  its 
commencement,  to  one  spot,  or  it  may  attack  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
substance  at  the  same  time ;  both  breasts  may  even  become  diseased  simul- 
taneously J  but,  however  circumscribed  the  affection  may  be  at  the  onset,  it 
generally  spreads  rapidly,  and  involves  a  great  part  of  the  organ  in  its  oon- 
sequences.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  increased  action  may  originate  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  but  most  commonly  it  first  attacks  the  glandular  or  tubular 
structure  itself.  There  is  a  great  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  pua, 
which,  even  under  the  best  care  and  most  skilful  management,  can  often  not 
be  avoided*  The  process  of  suppuration  goes  forward  with  very  varying 
rapidityj  and  when  the  abscess  bursts,  small  sloughs  are  generally  evacuated 
with  the  matter,^  I  have  known  pus  quickly  produced  in  the  substance  of 
each  mamma  at  the  same  time,  and,  burrowing  underneath  the  skin  and  above 
the  sternal  bones,  form  a  connexion  between  the  two  breasts,  so  that  both 
the  organs  communicated  by  means  of  one  cyst.^ 

SymptomB, — All  women  are  liable  to  this  affection,  but  those  of  a  weakly, 
delicate,  and  particularly  a  scrofulous  constitution,  seem  most  obnoxious  to 
it.  It  ia  usually  ushered  in  by  rigors,  and  attended  with  considerable  fever ; 
pain,  of  a  shooting  kind,  is  experienced  in  the  mamma,  much  increased  on 
pressure.     On  examination^  a  circumscribed,  hard,  and  painful  tumour  may 

■  I  h^Te  only  person  uU  J  kDOWti  tliT^6  matfrnces  of  aupparatinii;  m  nut  ma  dannfi  |^iCatiO'D» 
'Some  cases  of  mBmniivry  abscesi  are  attended  with  grei^t  agotij^  wbil«  in  otber^  but  Uttle 

paiQ  in  coraparLSoa  is  experieuced^  The  differetice  appears  to  me  i^  ii«peDd  on  the  origioiU 
pituatton  of  the  iaflftmmatorjr  actio  a.  If  od«  or  more  of  tbe  maiumarj  glands  be  th€  aejit  ^f 
the  dieease^  the  pAin  is  ncute ;  if,  on  the  coQtrarj,  the  infiamDintioii  be  fi^onfloed  ta  tbe  ceUalj^r 
itruoture,  aa  is  sometlfaes  the  e&&%  the  Buffennji  m  much  leaa  aevere.  Bewees  also  (Dieeaiw 
of  Females,  FhiUdelphio,  }833f  p.  601)  aaya,  irhen  the  ceUular  etructure  ta  the  ori^nat  sent 
of  tbe  iDflammation,  tbe  pam  is  much  les^St  ^nd  euppamtioD  more  rapid^  tbuo  whea  tbe  dis* 
ease  first  attacka  a  gland.  The  external  Ldflainmntion  is  also  much  less*  and  it  is  r&relj  at^ 
tended  with  oedema.  He  thinks,  too,  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  the  syppurative  action,  eom- 
meneing  in  the  cellular  web,  than  lu  the  glamiuUr  substance, 

■  I  was  once  sent  for  to  see  a  woman,  ou  the  third  or  fourth  day  ^i\XT  deliTerj^  iJ^  &  state 
of  the  most  furious  dellHum  that  can  be  eouoeiTed,  whieb  bad  come  on  rather  auddenlj.  She 
appenred  laboaring  under  acute  phrenitb,  and  in  tbe  moat  urg«nt  danger.  A  copious  bleediuf 
seemed  Absolutely  indicated ;  but  on  examining  the  hrei^sts,  (as  should  be  done  in  all  pu«r- 
jteral  diseases,)  I  found  them  both  very  l»rge  and  Cense,  and  the  surface  red;  fluctuation  waa 
dtsliDguiKhable  in  each  :  it  was  evident  that  they  bad  both  suppurated^  and  probatle  that  the 
Tiolent  symptoms  depended  on  tbelr  condition.  They  were  freely  opened»  and  in  lest  than  an 
hour  tbe  patient  had  recovered  her  reason.  This  instance  would  teach  us,  however  clear  the 
case  may  appear  at  fir^t  sight,  on  all  occasions  to  examine  into  the  state  of  every  organ  which 
ean  throw  any  light  on  the  symptoms  present)  before  ?ery  active  treatment  is  adopted* 
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be  diBtiQctly  felt,  even  before  any  redness  appears  on  the  surface :  after  a 
time,  the  swelling  becomes  more  diffused,  the  skin  covering  it  assumes  a 
dusky-red  colour,  and  becomes  hot  and  shining,  slight  oedema  takes  place, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  deep-seated  matter,  and  a  subdued 
sense  of  fluctuation  soon  shows  itself.  The  formation  of  matter  is  attended 
by  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms :  the  local  tenderness  and  throbbings 
are  increased,  the  volume  of  the  diseased  breast  enlarged,  and  the  accom- 
panying fever  heightened.  If  the  drain  continue  for  any  length  of  time  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  a  gradual  loss  of  strength,  appetite,  and  flesh,  is 
observable ;  distressing  rigors  occur  daily ;  the  patient  obtains  but  little  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  is  annoyed  by  profuse  nocturnal  perspirations :  sometimes 
she  is  harassed  with  sickness ;  more  frequently  with  obstinate  diarrhoea. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  woman  who  declines  nursing  altogether  becomes  the 
subject  of  suppurating  mamma.  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  indeed,  a  single  in- 
0tance*of  this  occurrence  in  my  practice.  This  is  exactly  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected.  We  should  have  supposed  that  the  milk,  having 
been  secreted,  and  stagnating  in  the  ducts  until  it  was  removed  by  absorp- 
tion, would  have  caused  so  much  irritation  as  to  excite  inflammation,  and  the 
suppurative  action  frequently ;  and  we  should  have  looked  for  this  complaint 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  child  was  still-born,  or  had  died  soon 
after  labour ;  or  where,  for  convenience  sake,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
press the  secretion.  It  is  the  patient  who  suckles  her  child  in  an  unsatis- 
factory manner,  and  who  never  allows  the  breast  to  be  well  emptied,  that  is 
most  liable  to  this  troublesome  disease.^ 

Although  very  rarely  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  mamma  is  by  no  means 
to  be  lightly  regarded.  It  is  tedious,  difficult  to  cure,  and  in  most  instances 
attended  with  much  suffering.  Under  the  suppurative  action,  especially  when 
successive  abscesses  have  formed  one  after  another,  the  body  has  been  known 
to  dwindle  almost  to  a  shadow.  In  some  instances,  the  patient  has  sunk 
under  the  debility  induced ;  and  in  many  others,  the  same  cause  has  called 
forth  into  life  and  activity  the  lurking  seeds  of  organic  disease,  which,  until 
that  period,  had  lain  within  the  system  dormant  and  inert.  This  remark  is 
particularly  applicable  to  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Catises. — Inflammation  of  the  mamma  may  be  excited  by  a  blow,  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  perhaps  by  irregularities  in  diet,  and  mental  emotion :  but 
it  most  frequently  originates  from  undue  accumulation  of  the  secretion  with- 
in the  lactiferous  ducts  themselves.  Most  of  these  causes,  then  —  especially 
the  latter  —  are  particularly  likely  to  operate  in  the  persons  of  women  who 
devote  themselves  more  to  society  than  their  domestic  duties,  and  who  are 
frequent  visitors  at  the  theatre ;  for,  under  such  circumstances,  the  relief 
which  the  breast  requires  for  its  preservation  in  a  healthy  condition,  cannot 
be  readily  obtained.  But  I  think  the  most  usual  cause  of  such  accumulation 
may  be  referred  to  a  disinclination  on  the  mother's  part  to  allow  her  infant 
to  suck,  in  consequence  of  the  nipples  being  tender,  chapped,  or  ulcerated. 
The  suffering,  attendant  on  the  friction  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  induces  her 
to  avoid  putting  the  child  to  the  breast,  except  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
her  from  the  immediate  distress  occasioned  by  tension.     I  need  scarcely  le- 

*  [We  belieye  that  in  many  cases  of  ulcerated  or  chapped  nipples,  the  accumulation  of  milk 
takes  place,  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  disinclination  on  the  mother's  part  to  allow  the  infant 
to  suck,  but  that  the  soreness  of  the  nipple  produces  an  effect  on  the  lactiferous  tubes  some 
thing  analogous  tq  a  spasmodic  stricture,  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  milk ;  for  we  taav* 
often  seen  mothers,  with  a  truly  wonderful  heroism,  submit  themseWes  without  flinching  to 
the  wants  of  the  child ;  and  yet  no  milk  flowed  out,  and  the  breasts  seemed  as  full  of  milk  as 
before  the  child  was  applied.] 
81 
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mark  tPfLt  this  partial  evacuation  is  not  enough  to  avert  the  risk  of  inflam- 
loatory  action ;  and  it  should  be  the  part  of  the  medical  adviser  honestly  to 
-lepict  the  danger  likely  to  result,  and  strongly  to  urge  the  neceeaity  of  the 
bosom  being  more  perfectly  emptied. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  inflamed  breasta  differs  in  no  respect  from 
what  is  required  in  the  inflammatory  condition  of  other  glands,  Leechea 
must  he  had  recourse  to,  as  soon  as  the  affection  b  discovered  to  exist;*  and 
repeated  as  occasion  may  require ;  brisk  purgatives  must  be  exhibited ;  an 
unstimulatingf  though  not  abstemious  diet  recommended ;  and  poultices  and 
warm  fomentations  will  generally  be  found  to  answer  better,  both  in  mitiga- 
ting the  pain  and  subduing  the  inflammatory  disposition,  than  any  cold  or 
evaporating  lotion.^ 

As  soon  as  the  abscess  points  to  any  particular  part  of  the  surface  (although 
it  he  not  yet  near  bursting  spontaneously)  the  lancet  should  be  had  recourse 
to*  There  is  a  great  prejudice  existing  among  women,  against  the  matter 
being  let  out  artificially,  and  it  is  probably  founded  upon  the  idea — to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  indeed,  true  —  that  if  the  operation  be  performed  prematurely, 
there  ia  considerable  risk  of  the  other  glands  in  the  mamma  becoming  afiected, 
and  of  the  disease  attacking  many  of  them  in  succession.  In  my  own  opin- 
ion, there  ia  much  greater  danger  in  allowing  the  abscess  to  burst  sponta- 
neously—  especially  if  it  be  originally  deep  —  because  the  loose  structure  of 
the  organ  favours  the  burrowing  of  the  matter ;  a  large  portion  of  the  breast 
may  therefore  be  destroyed,  an  extensive  sinua  is  formed,  and  more  formi- 
dable difficulties  will  oppose  the  cure.  During  the  whole  progress  of  the 
disease^  the  mamma  should  be  supported ;  and  after  it  is  opened  this  is  best 
done  by  long  strips  of  mild  adhesive  plaster  carried  below  and  around  it; 
which  will  require  to  be  changed  twice  daily*  By  this  means  a  gentle  pres- 
sure is  kept  upj  the  fluid  is  more  perfectly  evacuated  as  it  is  formed,  and 
there  is  a  better  chance  afl'orded  that  the  cavity  will  All  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  union  of  its  sides*  Pieces  of  lint,  too,  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  ap- 
plied smoothly  over  the  breast,  covered  by  a  fold  of  oiled  silk,  wiil  he  found 
a  more  convenient  and  grateful  application  than  a  poultice.  This  kind  of 
dressing  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  poultice,  without  being  so  cumbersome, 
and  without  fretting  the  skin,  as  poultices  often  do,  when  applied  for  any 
length  of  time  continuously. 

Should  the  internal  ulcer  show  little  disposition  to  heal, , and  a  troublesome 
sinus  remain,  astringent  injections,  particularly  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  may  be  used  ;  and  we  are  recommended  by  Burns,^  as  well  as  other 
surgeons,  to  lay  it  freely  open  upon  common  principles*  No  doubt,  by  such 
a  proceeding,  a  more  speedy  cure  might  he  effected;  but  the  operation  is 
painful,  and  not  without  its  dangers ;  and  few  women  could,  I  think,  he  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  it,  unless  their  life  were  in  some  bayard;  in  my  own 
practice,  indeed,  I  have  never  found  it  necessary,  and  have  consequently 
never  resorted  to  it.     Dr.  Physic*  has  iucceeded  in  perfecting  a  cure  by  an 

'■  Beweea  (Op.  oit.  p.  508)  saje  he  has  cever  fouud  no j  local  appUcAtion  fio  beoeficmli  in  tb« 
efirJy  stag*  of  this  diHeoae,  as  vann  Tinegar.  He  considerf  li  the  most  certain  as  weU  as  most 
COmfortLng  meaDti  that  can  be  used.  He  recomtrtcnds  It  to  be  pcrsovered  with  for  twentj-fouf 
hours ;  And  if,  after  that  time^  the  pain  or  intumeseeDce  be  not  abated,  that  leechea  ebould  b^ 
ppplied.  Expeneai^eT  howeter,  has  conTiQced  him  that  **  leeching  la  much  morti  fincc^stfiil, 
ithm  performed  h^hw  ih€  httatt^  initead  of  oo  the  tumid  portion  of  it/'  The  leeolies  should 
therefore  be  nppUed  '*an  inch  below  the  circular  margin  of  the  mamroat"  This  practice  t 
bavB  not  seen  carried  into  effect. 

^  [The  constant  up  plication  of  bladders  filled  with  ice  to  the  mammffi  has  been  recently  Ttry 
much  eitolled.  Our  exporieat^e  with  this  rented^  has  so  far  beeo  liuHted  ;  but  aa  often  »  wt 
hive  employed  Jt,  we  have  found  it  most  effectual.] 

'  5tb  Edit,  book  iii.  cbap.  112.  •  Peweea,  Op.  cit  p.  606, 
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operation  less  formidable  than  that  suggested  bj  Hey,  and  recommended  hj 
Barns, — the  employment  of  a  seton.  An  armed  probe  is  to  be  passed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  sinus,  and  cut  down  upon  from  without ;  the  silk  is  then  to 
be  drawn  into  it,  and  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  weeks  undisturbed. 
The  indication  for  its  withdrawal  being  a  diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  an 
amelioration  in  the  character,  of  the  pus. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  we  shall  require  to  sustain  the  system  by 
nourishing  diet,  and  wine,  or  good  malt  liquor.  Change  of  air  is  desirable, 
or  a  daily  ride,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it  and  the  weather  will  permit.  Tonic 
remedies  are  also  of  great  service ;  of  which,  bark  will  be  found  the  most 
beneficial.  I  need  scarcely  remark  on  the  necessity  of  procuring  regular  and 
satisfactory  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  inflamed  mamma,  it  is  of  much  consequence  to 
determine  whether  the  infant  shall  be  kept  to  the  diseased  breast,  whether  it 
shall  only  be  allowed  to  take  the  sound  one,  or  whether  it  shall  be  separated 
from  its  mother  altogether ;  and  the  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
complaint,  before  suppuration  has  commenced,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  keep  the  breast  in  as  empty  a  state  as  possible ;  because,  by 
so  doing,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  matter, 
and  the  consequent  disorganisation  of  structure.  With  this  object  the  child 
should  be  applied  to  the  affected  side  with  even  more  assiduity  than  the  other. 
We  shall  perhaps  meet  with  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  request,  because 
of  the  pain  sufiiered  whenever  suckling  is  attempted.  If  the  patient's  infant 
be  very  young  and  awkward,  it  is  better  to  obtain  an  older  child,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  milk  under ;  here,  however,  another  difficulty  meets  us, 
for  there  are  but  few  women  who  will  allow  their  child  to  take  the  breast  of 
a  stranger  in  ill  health,  especially  when  a  probability  exists  of  the  formation 
of  mammary  abscess ;  nor,  indeed,  can  we  condemn*  the  feeling.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  exhausting  pump,  or  breast-pipe,  must  be  had  recourse  to : 
or,  what  is  infinitely  better,  a  strong  and  healthy  puppy  may  be  applied  as 
occasion  requires.^  If,  notwithstanding  our  best  care,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  cannot  be  checked,  nor  the  suppurative  action  prevented,  we  shall 
generally  find  that, — whatever  perseverance  the  mother  may  evince,  how- 
ever desirous  she  may  be  to  avoid  weaning,  and  however  little  she  may  regard 
the  personal  pain  and  inconvenience  attendant  on  suckling, — still  in  a  few 
weeks  she  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  that  grateful  office,  partly  from 
her  own  health  suffering,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  unthriving  condi- 
tion of  her  infant.  I  should  recommend,  then,  in  all  cases  where  the  abscess 
is  extensive,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  evacuated  in  the  first  instance  is 
large,  that  the  child  should  be  separated  from  the  breast  at  once,  especially 
if  an  opportunity  offers  of  giving  it  the  advantage  of  a  hired  nurse ;  for  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  many  of  the  formidable  symptoms  which  we  observe 
in  chronic  cases  of  this  kind  are  dependent  on  the  double  drain  the  system 
is  sustaining — from  the  continuance  of  the  ulcer  on  the  one  hand,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  secretion  of  milk  on  the  other ;  and  I  am  equally  as  well  per- 
suaded, that  the  secretion  formed  under  this  state  of  disease  and  debility 
does  not  possess  sufficient  nutrient  properties  to  sustain  the  infant  in  health. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  impossible  that  pus  may  pass  into  its  stomach  along  with 
the  milk  it  takes,  the  injurious  consequences  of  which  I  need  not  insist  upon. 

*  AU  coDtriTances  similar  to  the  breast-pipe  or  pump  are  faaltj ;  because,  in  forming  the 
neoeMary  Taouum,  they  constringe  a  large  portion  of  the  ducts,  through  which  the  milk  ought 
to  flow  freely. 
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The  practice  of  allowing  the  child  on\y  to  take  the  healthy  breast,  snd 
endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  formation  of  the  aecretion  on  the  diseaged 
side,  ia,  I  think^  even  more  injudicious  than  continuing  it  at  both;  for  such 
a  Bjmpathj  exists  between  the  organs,  that  if  one  is  kept  constantly  in  a 
state  of  activity,  the  other  will  not  remain  idle ;  and  as  more  blood  will  he 
determined  to  the  affected  breast  than  ia  required  for  natural  purposes,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  inflammatory  disposition  will  be  favoured,  and 
the  cure  thereby  protracted-  Independently  of  this  danger,  in  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  patient,  one  breast  will  not  furnish  enough  for  the  infant's 
wants:  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  it  up  partly  by  band,  which 
in  itself  is  a  deviation  from  nature's  intentions,  and  may  sow  the  seeds  of 
subsequent  derangement*  For  all  these  reasons,  then,  I  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  mother  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  nursing  the  babe  herself,  aa 
soon  as  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  impassible  to  prevent  suppuration 
taking  place. 

After  a  mammary  abscess,  an  induration  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
breast  is  often  left  for  many  months^  or  even  years ;  and  this  has  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  malignant  disease.  In  no  feature  does  such  a  swelling 
resemble  cancer,  and  in  no  case  is  it  likely  to  degenerate  into  that  formidable 
malady,  unless  there  should  exist  an  unusually  strong  predisposition  to  can- 
cerous action. 

EXCORIATED    NIPPLES 

Are  in  themselves  perhaps  of  little  moment,  but  they  are  desenring  of 
grave  consideration,  from  the  serious  inconveniences  which  are  likely  to 
result,  and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  They  often,  indeed,  lay  thu 
foundation  of  mammary  abscess,  not  in  consequence  of  any  malignancy  ex- 
isting in  the  ulcer  itself,  or  the  absorption  of  any  poisonous  matter  carried 
into  the  structure  of  the  breast^but  merely  because  the  patient  will  keep  the 
infant  almost  entirely  at  the  healthy  side,  and  apply  it  to  the  tender  nipple 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  present  ease,  when  the  breast  is  over-dis- 
tended. The  organ  thus  remains  always  in  a  state  of  fulness,  tbe  dacta 
become  gorged,  and  inflammation  is  consequently  excited. 

Ulcerations  generally  commence  in  the  form  of  a  chap,  which  appears  to 
have  little  tendency  to  heal ;  the  skin  around  the  crack  is  rubbed  off  by  the 
action  of  the  child's  mouth,  and  soon  the  denuded  surface  puts  on  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ulcer.  Sometimes  these  excoriations  are  very  superficial ;  at 
others  they  eat  more  deeply  into  the  substance;  and  I  have  seen  the  whole 
structure  of  the  nipple,  and  part  of  the  areola  destroyed  by  a  disease  which 
commenced  as  a  simple  chap.  Such  inveterate  cases,  however^  almost  always 
depend  on  neglect  or  mismanagement. 

Treatment. — ^There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  curing  an  ulcer  on  the  nipple 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body;  nay,  as  this  is  a  highly-organized  structure, 
we  should  infer  that  its  powers  of  repairing  injuries  were  great ;  and  this  I 
think  we  shall  actually  find  to  be  the  case.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  it  sound  when  the  healing  process  has  been  established ;  and  this 
depends  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  mechanical  causes*  When  new 
skin  is  formed,  it  is  soon  rubbed  off  in  the  action  of  sucking,  the  ulcer  re- 
appears, Nature *s  benevolent  intentions  are  frustrated,  and  she  has  her  whole 
work  to  begin  over  again :  thus,  then,  there  is  a  succession  of  the  actions  of 
destruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  reparation  on  the  other^  constantly  alter- 
nating with  each  other* 
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To  perfect  the  cure,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  two  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind ;  the  one  to  favour  the  healing  process,  and  the  other  so  to 

Krotect  the  tender  organ  that  the  newly-secreted  cuticle  should  not  again 
e  removed.  For  the  first  object  the  various  astringent  lotions  will  be  found 
very  efficacious,  either  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom :  such  as  a  strong 
infusion  of  green  tea,  or  port  wine  or  brandy  mixed  with  a  due  proportion 
of  water.  The  smarting  pain,  however,  which  these  domestic  applications 
occasion,  will  perhaps  induce  the  woman  to  neglect  their  use,  merely  becau96 
she  thinks  them  of  such  a  simple  character,  that  she  cannot  understand  how 
they  can  effect  an  advantage  equivalent  to  the  suffering  she  endures  from 
their  action.  Under  such  circumstances  we  may  persuade  her  to  employ  a 
medicated  lotion, — even  although  its  use  may  be  equally  painful, — since  she 
will  regard  it  as  more  efficacious,  not  knowing  its  ingredients.  Alum,  then, 
or  borax,  dissolved  in  rose-water,  or  in  almond  mixture,  will  afford  an  useful 
and  elegant  wash.  Should  these  not  answer  the  intention,  sulphate  of  zine, 
or  of  copper,  may  next  be  tried,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  weak  solution. 
Under  the  use,  however,  of  these  latter  salts,  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  that  the  nipple  is  well  cleansed  on  each  occasion  before  the  child  is 
allowed  to  suck,  because  if  any,  the  minutest  quantity,  of  these  preparations 
pass  into  the  stomach,  much  injury  to  its  health  may  result.' 

If  we  think  it  right  to  employ  such  active  agents,  it  is  much  better  that 
we  should  use  them  in  solution,  than  rubbed  down  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment, partly  because  they  are  more  easily  and  more  effectually  applied  to 
the  diseased  surface,  but  principally  because  they  can  be  more  perfectly 
washed  off  when  the  child  requires  the  breast,  and  there  is  less  chance  of 
any  portion  being  swallowed.  Nevertheless,  ointments  of  a  milder  kind  are 
sometimes  highly  useful,  such  as  the  common  spermaceti.  Most  nurses, 
indeed,  possess  a  catalogue  of  nostrums — never-failing  cures — for  chapped 
or  ulcerated  nipples ;  and  I  think  many  of  the  most  distressing  cases  of  the 
kind  we  meet  with  are  occasioned  by  these  busy  characters  taking  the  man- 
agement on  themselves :  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  ignorant,  relying  implicitly 
on  the  virtue  of  their  favoured  specific  alone,  without  attending  to  the  neces- 
sity either  of  protecting  the  nipple,  or  duly  evacuating  the  breast.  The 
chief,  perhaps,  are  goose-grease,  elder  ointment,  and  spermaceti  melted  with 
some  oily  substance,  to  form  an  unguent  very  similar  to  our  own  pharmaco- 
poeial  preparation.  Some  are  in  the  habit  of  sprinkling  the  surface  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  gum  arabic  and  alum,  the  only  objection  to  which  is 
the  likelihood  of  a  part  passing  into  the  child's  stomach. 

But,  as  I  have  just  said,  we  shall  gain  little  advantage  unless  we  protect 
the  newly-formed  skin  from  fresh  abrasion ;  and  this  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  effect  by  the  use  of  the  shield  and  teat :  the  restorative  process  will 
then  be  allowed  to  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  child 
cannot  readily  obtain  nourishment  through  the  instrument,  and  this  often 
arises  from  the  teat  being  allowed  to  project  so  far  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  shield,  that  it  gets  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  tickles  the  fauces, 
and  incapacitates  the  child  from  sucking.  This  may  easily  be  remedied,  and 
in  a  week  or  two  the  shield  may  generally  be  discarded.  A  caoutchouc 
shield  has  often  been  found  of  service,  when  the  teat  has  not  answered. 
Whenever  the  infant  is  taken  from  the  breast,  the  nipple  should  be  covered 
by  a  metal  shield,  to  be  constantly  worn ;  and  that  kind  formed  by  Dr. 

*  [We  know  of  do  application  more  soothing  and  healing,  than  the  stramonium  ointment 
nibbed  around  the  base  of  the  nipple— to  be  carefully  washed  off  before  the  child  sucks,  and 
then  re-applied.] 
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Wansbrongh,^  and  now  generally  sold  under  his  name,  I  have  foand  morfe 
beneficial  than  any  others  I  have  tried. 

If  the  child  be  allowed  to  suck  a  chapped  nipple,  unprotected,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  blood  will  pass  into  its  stomach,  and  be  rejected  by 
vomiting :  and  this  may  cause  unnecessary  alarm,  under  the  belief  that  it  is 
dependent  on  a  rupture  of  infantile  vessels.  Haematemesis  I  never  knew 
occur  during  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

Whenever  we  have  the  management  of  a  patient  during  gestation,— espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  first  pregnancy,  or  she  have  suffered  from  sore  nipples  under 
suckling  before,  it  is  risht  to  recommend  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
harden  the  delicate  and  sensitive  organ  by  the  frequent  application  of  some 
astringent  wash ;  and  a  strong  infusion  of  ^reen  tea,  with  the  addition  of 
about  one-fourth  of  brandy  or  rectified  spirit,  will  be  found  very  efficacious 
for  this  purpose.  Its  use  should  be  commenced  soon  after  quickening,  and 
the  application  should  be  made  at  least  morning  and  night  for  some  minutes. 
Some  women  will  object,  from  the  trouble  it  occasions,  or  the  slight  stain  it 
causes  on  their  linen,  or  from  their  thinking  it  unnecessary,  and  the  danger 
remote :  but  the  trouble  is  inconsiderable, — the  time  required  is  little  more 
than  they  would  occupy  in  the  arrangement  of  a  single  curl,  and  the  advan- 
tage likely  to  result  far  outweighs  any  inconvenience  it  may  subject  them  to ; 
at  the  same  time  the  nipple  should  be  exposed  as  often  as  is  convenient  to  the 
air.  The  softness  and  tenderness  of  the  protecting  cuticle,  indeed,  princi- 
pally arises  from  its  being  covered  by  the  dress  from  infancy ;  which  keeps 
It  in  a  state  of  constant  moisture,  and  prevents  it  obtaining  the  benefits 
which  Nature  doubtless  intended  it  should  derive  fit>m  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere. 

Ulcers  are  sometimes  caused  on  the  nipple  by  a  species  of  inoculation.  If 
the  child's  mouth  be  extensively  affected  with  the  common  aphthous  ulcera- 
tion of  infancy,  the  nipple  will  often  become  ulcerated  also,  for  the  cure  of 
which  no  specific  plan  ineyond  what  I  have  just  advised  is  required.  But  a 
more  serious  disease  may  be  produced  by  a  woman  suckling  a  syphilitic 
infant ;  and  this  is  most  Ukely  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  a  wet-nurse,  under 
whose  care  such  a  child  is  placed.  Not  only,  indeed,  may  the  nipple  become 
diseased,  and  perhaps  destroyed,  but  the  whole  system  of  the  nurse  may  be 
affected,  and  the  entire  train  of  secondary  symptoms  may  foUow  in  their 
socceesive  order;  of  which  sad  consequences  more  than  one  instance  has 
come  under  my  own  obeervation.  Besides  the  peculiar  duuracter  of  the 
ulcer,  the  appearance  of  the  child  and  history  of  the  parait  wiU  mudi  assist 
us  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  mercurial  reme- 
dies are  required  in  such  a  case,  that  both  infaat  and  nurse  should  be  sub- 
jected to  their  influmce,  and  that  sarsaparilla,  with  the  iodide  of  potaaaura, 
wiU  also  be  found  highly  useful  in  some  instances.  I  have  prtttj  good 
reason  for  believinff,  too^  that  a  woman  laboving  ando'  secondary  syphilis 
may  communicate  Uie  disease  to  a  previously  healthy  child  whom  she  sables 
for  a  continaance,  although  diere  be  ao  aker  oa  the  ni|^, — Merdy  through 
the  taiated  milk  taken  as  aoarishmenu 
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WVea  the  aipplea  are  retracted  they  may  he  productive  of  the  saae  daa- 
gfffs^  from  the  aceamukiioa  of  the  milk  ia  the  lactifcrous  tabes  of  the  breast, 
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which  I  have  already  described  as  attending  on  an  ulcer  of  the  part.  Re- 
traction of  the  nipple  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  reprehensible  custom, — the 
disgrace  of  civilized  society  and  the  fruitful  source  both  of  injured  health 
and  deformed  person  in  the  young  female, — tight  lacing.  Not  only  are  the 
intestines,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  subjected,  by 
such  a  fashion,  to  constant  and  most  injurious  pressure,  but  the  bosom  itself 
is  squeezed  into  an  unnatural  form  and  smaller  compass.  The  nipple,  par- 
taking of  the  general  compression,  is  flattened  with  the  surface  of  the  breast ; 
it  has  no  opportunity  of  enlarging  and  projecting,  as  Nature  intended  it 
should,  and  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  surrounding  structures.  The 
growing  girl,  however,  feels  no  inconvenience  from  this  circumstance ;  so  long 
as  the  Unctions  of  the  organ  are  not  required,  so  long,  perhaps,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  change  in  form  which  has  gradually  occurred ;  but  when  she 
becomes  a  mother,  she  looks  back  with  sorrow  to  the  folly  of  which  she  has 
all  her  life  been  guilty,  and  reproaches  herself  for  not  having  followed  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  better  informed  than  herself;  often,  perhaps, 
tendered,  and  as  often  rejected  with  indifference  or  disdain. 

J^eatmerU. — ^After  every  first  birth,  and  in  all  cases  where  we  have  the 
least  suspicion  on  the  subject,  it  is  desirable  that,  on  our  first  visit  subsequent 
to  delivery,  we  should  inquire  of  the  nurse,  or  examine  for  ourselves,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  nipple ;  for  if  it  does  not  possess  its  due  prominence, 
we  must  immediately  endeavour  to  draw  it  out  by  means  of  the  breast-pump 
or  pipe,  so  that  the  child's  mouth  may  be  able  to  embrace  it ;  and  our  attempts 
must  be  made  early,  because  if  we  delay  until  the  milk  has  been  secreted 
freely  by  the  glands,  the  nipple  will  be  retracted  into  a  kind  of  cup  or  de- 
pression, while  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  breast  will  oppose  our  efforts 
at  withdrawing  it.  If  this  state  be  permitted  to  take  place,  either  inflam- 
mation will  ensue,  or  the  milk  not  being  evacuated,  nature  will  cease  to  fur- 
nish it ;  and  thus  the  woman  will  be  incapacitated  for  performing  the  office 
of  a  nurse.  A  flattened  nipple  may  sometimes  be  rendered  tolerably  perfect 
by  the  use  of  the  pipe  or  breast-pump ;  and  it  may  further  be  enlarged  by 
the  frequent  application  of  a  child  five  or  ^ix  months  old.  But  I  think  we 
shall  not  often  persuade  so  old  a  child  to  take  a  strange  breast,  especially  if 
it  requires  more  effort  to  get  the  nourishment,  than  it  is  accustomed  to  use. 
In  such  case  an  adult  may  be  employed  to  empty  the  bosom  by  the  mouth 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  which  at  the  same  time  has  the  effect  of  drawing 
out  the  nipple.  In  London,  as  well  as  other  large  towns,  women  may  be 
found  who  make  a  livelihood  by  hiring  themselves  out  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose ;  though  all  monthly  nurses  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  such  a  duty. 
It  is  better  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fatigue  the  patient  by  obliging  her 
to  support  her  own  infant,  for  it  will  neither  possess  an  easy  knack  of  suck- 
ing, nor  strength  enough  to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  nipple.  The  young 
infant,  then,  should  be  put  to  an  older  breast,  and  the  older  one  to  the 
patient's,  provided  our  object  can  be  attained  by  it ;  and  after  a  time  she 
may  be  allowed  to  nurse  her  own.  Perhaps  the  use  of  a  shield  and  teat  may 
prove  advantageous  under  the  circumstances  described. 

PHLEGMASIA    DOLENS 

Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  diseases  affecting  the  puerperal  state ;  not 
merely  from  the  violence  of  the  attendant  symptoms,  but  also  in  consequence 
of  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  have  been  held  respecting  its  nature  and 
origin.    This  diversity  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  terms  by  which 
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it  has  been  tlescribcil,  moat  of  them  based  on  some  favojjnte  Hypolhesia  ;  thus  it 
has  been  called  oedema  dohns^  mdema  lacteumy  depot  du  lait^  metaitaU  lactii^ 
and  crural  phlebitis. 

History. — The  fUsease  is  marked  by  a  general  and  diffused  swelling  attack- 
ing the  lower  extremitj,  hard  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  not  retaining  tho 
impress  of  the  finger,  attended  with  extreme  pain,  which  is  much  increased 
when  any  movement  is  attempted,  or  pressure  is  applied-  The  surface 
assumes  a  glossy  white  appearance,  and  the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  greatly 
heightened,  Punctures  or  incisions  through  the  integuments  give  exit  only 
to  a  few  drops  of  very  viscid  serum,  which  readily  coagulates^  and  the  de- 
pending position  of  the  limb  increases,  hut  in  a  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  the 
swelling  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 

It  usually  occurs  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  fourth  weeks  after 
delivery  ;  its  accession  has  been  occasionally  earlier,  —  seldom,  scarce  ever, 
later,  Mr,  White^  of  Manchester,^  indeed,  informs  ua,  he  has  known  one 
instance  of  the  disorder  showing  itself  as  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after 
delivery,  and  another  as  late  as  five  weeks,  but  he  adds,  "neither  of  these 
are  usual ;"  and  Levret^  remarks,  it  has  been  often  observed  to  take  place 
on  the  child  being  weaned,  beyond  the  close  of  a  year.  This  latter  observa- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  borne  out  by  more  recent  authors  ;  and  as  Levret 
had  a  theory  to  support  by  his  argument,  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  zeal 
might  have  betrayed  him  into  error-  It  attacks  one  extremity  only  at  the 
commencement,  but  sometimes  the  other  becomes  affected  before  the  disease 
baa  subsided  in  the  first ;  and  in  no  few  instances,  as  the  swelling  leaves  the 
one,  it  shows  itself  in  the  other.  Blundell,^  Campbell,^  and  Chur chill/''  state 
that  the  left  side  ia  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right.  White"  says,  "  It 
attacks  women  who  were  delivered  on  the  knee,  and  others  who  were  delivered 
on  the  side ;  but  of  those  who  were  delivered  on  the  side,  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  were  effected  on  that  side  on  which  they  lay  at  the  time  of 
delivery/'  It  seems,  indeed,  the  general  opinion,  that  the  left  extremity  10 
more  frequently  the  seat  of  the  complaint  than  the  right;  and  I  have  re- 
marked the  same  in  my  own  practice.  White,  from  the  quotation  just  of- 
fered, appears  to  attribute  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  disease  to  the  position 
of  the  budy  during  labour.  It  may  possibly,  in  some  inexplicable  manner, 
be  dependent  on  the  different  distribution  of  the  right  and  left  spermatic 
vein, — ^the  right  terminating  direct  in  the  vena  cava,  the  left  in  the  renal. 

Although  no  puerperal  woman  is  exempt  from  the  chances  of  on  attack^ 
still  those  of  a  debilitated  constitution,  whose  system  has  been  broken  by  a 
long'continued  disease,  or  who  have  suffered  much  from  weakening  discharges 
— those  also  who  have  gone  through  a  lingering  and  painful  labour,  and  par- 
ticulnrly  those  in  whom  profuse  uterine  hsemorrhage  has  taken  place  before 
or  after  delivery — ^are  by  far  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  this  affection. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  cases  which  I  have  myself  seen,  have  appeared 
subsequently  to  large  losses   of  blood  during  labour.''     Merriman,^  when 

^  Aq  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  that  SwelUng  in  one  or  both  of  the  Lower  Eilre- 
mltleSf  >vhi€h  someciuies  happeus  to  Lyin;^-in  Women.  Secoud  edition^  1792^  p.  9,  The  fini 
edition  of  this  treatise  was  puhliKhed  in  17R4« 

'  L'Art  des  Accouehemeue,  17GJ,  p*  1G8,  '  Ohstetriey,  by  Castle,  p.  788. 

*  System  of  Mid,  WM,  p.  371.  »  Midwifery,  1842.  p.  462,  '  Op.  cit  p.  11. 

^  *■*■  In  aererai  cas^a  we  bare  witnfFsed  it  to  follow  severe  and  extenAiTe  uterine  faDiuot-rhaged : 
and  were  we  to  decide  from  our  own  experjence  as  to  the  frequency  of  its  occurence  after  mny 
one  eoudition  of  the  system,  we  should  siiy  it  wrift  more  apt  to  follow  severe  uterine  lo^sea  c^ 
blood,  than  any  other  single  ca^uae/'  Deweos^  Disejises  of  Females,  Philadelphia,  1833,  p, 
492*  '*  Phlegmasia  dolens  frequently  occurs  in  eithjausted  states  of  the  eoDjatitiitiou  from 
bi^morrhnge^  and  long-prutracted  fevers/^^^JJavis^  Misd.  Cliirturg.  Trans.  toI.  xt,  p,  455, 

'  Oq  Dimeylt  Parturition,  1820,  p.  126. 
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speaking  of  placental  presentations,  incidentally  mentiong  that  "he  haa 
known  phlegmasia  dolens  follow  delivery  under  such  circumstances  on  many 
occasions."  This  perfectly  accords  with  my  own  experience,  and  I  have 
attributed  the  accession  of  the  disease  rather  to  the  immense  discharge  which 
always  attends  this  frightful  case,  than  to  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  uterus 
under  the  operation  undertaken  for  the  delivery  of  the  child ;  or  to  any  pre- 
disposition connected  with  such  a  peculiarity  of  placental  attachment.  It 
is  said  to  have  followed  an  abortion ;  ^  though  I  have  myself  never  seen  a 
well-marked  instance  of  such  an  occurrence.  Mr.  White  ^  makes  a  similar 
observation.  He  also  says  he  never  knew  it  happen  to  a  woman  more  than 
once.  I  have  never  known  it  attack  the  same  limb  twice ;  and  this  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  the  chief  vein  of  the  thigh  be  obliterated.  But  I  have 
seen  some  instances  where,  after  a  subsequent  confinement,  pain  and  slight 
oedamatous  swelling  have  occurred  in  the  extremity  previously  affected  with 
phlegmasia  dolens. 

If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  uninterfered  with,  it  will  be  of 
uncertain  duration.  In  some  instances  the  patient  may  be  convalescent  in  a 
few  weeks ;  in  others,  and  more  frequently,  many  months,  or  even  years, 
will  elapse  before  recovery  is  complete.  The  acute  symptoms  in  such  case 
subside,  though  the  limb  continues  more  or  less  swollen ;  and  occasionally 
it  has  never  recovered  its  former  size  throughout  the  remainder  of  life.  As 
the  patient  progresses  towards  convalescence,  small,  indurated  swellings  are 
often  observed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  calf,  and  ham ;  these  have  been 
regarded  as  enlarged  glands,  but  they  are  now  generally  supposed  to  consist 
of  effused  lymph ;  and  in  no  few  instances  the  superficial  veins  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  with  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  have  become  much 
enlarged  as  the  acuteness  of  the  complaint  has  subsided ;  and  have  continued 
varicose  for  many  months.  A  fatal  termination  is  comparatively  rare ;  but 
patients  have  sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  febrile  paroxysms,  from 
mere  debility,  from  gangrene  in  the  affected  limb  or  other  parts,  and  in  some 
few  instances  from  suppuration.  I  have  never  known  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  diseased  leg.  White'  also  states,  that  he  never 
knew  it  suppurate;  but  Haighton^  observed  a  succession  of  abscesses  in  the 
limb;  and  HulP  speaks  of  it  as  terminating  occasionally  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Pus  has  been  found  by  various  observers  in  the  hypogastric  and  ute- 
rine veins,  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  uterus  itself.^  In 
one  case  which  terminated  fatally  under  my  care,  the  whole  integuments  of 
the  calf  sloughed,  and  the  gangrenous  disposition  seemed  to  arise  principally 
from  distension.^  The  leg  had  acquired  a  size  almost  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  woman's  body ;  the  skin  of  the  calf  cracked  in  various  places ; 
these  points  became  sloughy,  enlarged,  and  coalesced,  and  death  rapidly  fol- 
lowed. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  is  by  no  means  confined  to  puerperal  women,  nor, 
indeed,  entirely  to  females ;  a  disease,  at  least  attended  with  all  its  peculi- 
arities and  characteristic  symptoms,  and  dependent  on  the  same  immediate 
cause,  has  frequently  been  observed  in  women,  consequent  on  the  sudden 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  secretion,  and  accompanying  malignant  disease 

*  Denman,  chap.  xix.  sect  8 ;  Burns'  Principles  of  Mid.  1820,  p.  541 ;  Dewees,  Diseases  of 
Females,  p.  471,  who  says  he  has  seen  two  instances. 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  11.  ■  Ibid.  *  Blundell,  by  Cabtle,  p.  788. 

•  Essay  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  1800,  p.  139.     See  also  Trye,  p.  64. 

*  Lee,  on  the  most  important  Diseases  of  Women,  1883,  cases  88,  39,  41,  &o. 
^  For  a  similar  case  see  Hevin's  Cour  de  Path,  et  de  Tber.  Chirarg. 
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of  the  worab,^  In  the  male  sex  it  has  been  known  to  attend  on  dysentery, 
to  follow  diarrhoea  when  ulceratioa  of  the  integtineB  and  disease  m  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins  existed,  and  to  supervene  on  cancer  of  the  rectum.'  It 
has  also  originated  in  external  injuries, — a  blow  on  the  shin  has  produced  it ; 
it  hfts  followed  ulceration  of  the  leg, —  operations^  especially  on  the  veins, — 
and  the  local  exposure  of  the  limb  to  cold.  Mr.  Tyre,  of  Gloncester^^  men- 
tions that  he  has  seen  a  disease*  with  all  the  features  of  phlegmasia  dolens, 
appear  in  a  person  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  retention  of  urine  and 
inflammation  of  the  bladder.  In  one  instance  I  knew  it  appear  a  short  time 
before  death*  when  there  was  a  skirrhoua  prostate  and  diseased  bladder ;  and 
both  White*  and  Hewson^  speak  of  a  disease  similar  to  phlegmasia  dolens 
occurring  independently  of  the  puerperal  state.  The  latter  physiologist, 
indeed,  cites  two  cases,  in  which  it  seemed  consequent  on  suppressed  men- 
struation, but  **  where  there  was  no  other  symptom  of  ill  health/*  Dr, 
Tweedie  ^  has  treated  many  cases  of  a  disease  similar  to  that  under  conside- 
ration, which  occurred  '*  during  the  progress  of,  or  convalescence  from  fever/* 
at  the  London  Fever  Hospitalp  All  the  patients,  except  one,  were  females ; 
the  complaint  in  all  attacked  one  of  the  lower  extremities  only ;  and  in  all 
active  depletion  had  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  precursory  fever ; 
and  Dr,  Cheyne  ^  has  noticed,  among  the  sequelae  of  fever,  "  an  affection  not 
confined  to  the  female  sex,  resembling  phlegmasia  dolens/'  Nor  is  its  seat 
confined  to  the  lower  extremities;  the  arms  have  become  affected  both  in 
men  and  women,  particularly,  however,  in  females  suffering  from  carcinoma 
of  the  breast;  under  which  circumstances  I  have  myself  seen  it,  Dn 
Perriar  ®  observed  it  in  the  arm  of  a  male ;  and  Dewees  *  also  saw  it  attack 
the  arm  of  an  elderly  gentleman  whose  shoulder  had  been  much  injured  by 
the  overturning  of  a  coach.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples, 
which  might  easily  be  done. 

Proximate  cause, — The  phenomena  attendant  on  phlegmasia  dolens  have 
been  referred  to  many  causes :  it  has,  however,  generally  been  attributed  to 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  affected  limb*  Mauriceau,^^  indeed, 
the  first  author  who  makes  any  particular  mention  of  the  disease  (for  the 
vague  accounts  in  all  previous  writers  are  highly  unsatisfactory)^  thought  it 
originated  in  a  retention  of  those  humours  which  should  flow  away  with  the 
lochia,  and  their  reflux  upon  the  extremity.  He  evidently  felt  a  hardened 
cord  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  but  considered  it  the  nerve.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  generally  followed  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Puzos" 
and  Levret  ^'  gave  its  history  and  their  opinions  of  its  immediate  cause.  These 
physicians  considered  that  it  depended  on  a  metastasis  of  milk  from  the 
breasts  to  the  legs,  Mr.  White  believed  that  "  the  pro^timate  cause  was  an 
obstruction,  detention,  and  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  limb ;  that  the  dis- 
order was  local,  and  had  a  local  cause ;  that  the  obstruction  was  occasioned 

*  Lee,  Op.  c\t  p.  152,  et  teq.  See  also  a  cahq  bj  Dr.  A.  T.  Tbomson,  of  weU'^iSArked  phlegm 
dolens  oocurriEig:  in  a  woman,  aat.  22,  without  aaj  sjmptomB  of  uterine  diAaas«,  in  I*aiiQflt,  Jul/ 

»  Le©»  p.  163. 

■  Essfty  on  the  SwelUng  of  the  Lowot  Extremkiei,  ioddent  to  LyiDg^in  Women,  hj  Charies 
BrocdoQ  Tyre,  1792,  p.  45, 

*  Page  65,  ■  *  Eip.  Inq.  part  i\.  p.  107. 

*  Ed.  Med.  Joqf.  vol.  xxi.  p.  253.  ^  Report  of  the  Hardwioke  Feier  Ho«pltaL 

*  Med.  Hist.  voL  ill.  p^  92.  '  DLfteaaea  of  Females,  p.  471. 
^  PariSt  172 it  4 to.  livre  iii.  eliap,  %x,  p.  446* 

"  Memo  ire  Murles  d6pdt.s  laUeuXf  175Q.     M.  Punoa  died  in  1753,  nud  this  memoir  wai  pot^ 
iijihed,  together  with  hi  a  other  works,  by  M.  DeBlandes,  m  tlie  year  stated* 
''  L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  chap,  ill  sect.  7, 
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by  Bomo  accident  happening  during  the  time  of  labour,  or  some  state  peculiar 
to  child-bed;"  and  that  this  accident  consists  in  one  or  more  lymphatic 
vessels  being  pressed  upon  by  the  child's  head  during  labour,  to  such  an 
extent  **  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  lymph ;  so  that  the  vessel,  being  sur- 
charged, ^*  must  at  last  burst,  and  shed  its  contents."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  that  in  some  constitutions  the  lymph  which  escapes  out  of  the  orifice  will 
be  absorbed  agahi  without  creating  any  disturbance  in  the  system ;"  while  in 
others  this  fortunate  occurrence  will  not  take  place,  but  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms will  develop  themselves,  and  *^  the  lymph,  though  a  very  innocent  fluid, 
when  circulating  within  its  own  vessels,  may  become  much  otherwise  when 
stagnating  out  of  them." 

Mr.  Tyre  considered  the  proximate  cause  to  be  inflammation  of  the  femo- 
ral and  inguinal  lymphatic  glands^  o^jDasioned  by  pressure  during  labour,  by 
the  absorption  of  acrimonious  discharges  from  the  vagina,  or  by  inflammatory 
action  commencing  in  a  lymphatic  vessel  and  spreading  upwards  to  its  proper 
gland ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  gland 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  it,  and  cause  its  effusion  into  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  limb. 

Dr.  Ferriar  looked  upon  the  disease  as  seated  in  the  absorbent  system, 
and  considered  it  inflammatory.  Denman^  thought  that  '^the  glands  and 
lymphatics  of  the  limb  were  evidently  the  parts  first  and  principally  affected." 
ini  from  his  recommending  stimulants  and  opium,  even  at  the  onset  of  the 
complaint,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  regarded  it  as  originating  in  inflamma- 
tion. Caspar's'  opinion  is,  that  it  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  absorbents ; 
with,  in  some  cases,  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the  cellular  tissue;  and 
Dewees,^  that  it  is  'inflammation  of  the  white  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  several  textures  of  the  limb."  Dr.  Hull^  could 
not  believe  that  the  lymphatics  alone  were  affected,  and  considered  that  the 

Eroximate  cause  consists  in  ^'  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  cellular  mem- 
rane,  and  inferior  surface  of  the  cutis,  extending  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to 
the  large  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  glands;"  and  that,  in  conse- 

Juence  of  this  diffused  excitement,  serum  and  coagulable  lymph  were  sud- 
enly  thrown  out  into  the  cellular  texture.  Although,  according  to  this  (to 
use  the  significant  phrase  of  Dr.  Davis)  capacious  theory  of  Dr.  Hull's,  the 
phenomena  were  attributed  to  inflammatory  action,  still  we  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  excited  this  inflammation  ab  initio^  or  in  what  particular  part 
the  disposition  first  showed  itself. 

It  has  been  attempted,  of  late  years,  to  clear  up  this  difficulty ;  and  to  my 
late  colleague.  Dr.  David  Davis,  we  are  indebted  for  establishing,  I  think  on 
pretty  sure  grounds,  the  theory  that  the  venous  system  is  the  part  first 
affected.  He  read  an  essay,  in  May,  1823,  before  the  Medico-Ghirurgical 
Society,^  in  which  he  contended  that  phlegmasia  dolens  depended  on  inflam- 
mation in  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins.  Four  months,  indeed,  before  this 
date,  M.  Bouillard  had  related  some  cases  in  the  Archives  de  MedidnCy^ 
which  demonstrated  that  the  femoral  veins  were  diseased  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  their  canals  wholly  or  partially  obliterated.  He  stated,  in  terms 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  he  looked  upon  an  obstruction  in  these  veins 
as  the  cause  of  the  affection.  Notwithstanding  the  priority  of  publication 
must  be  conceded  to  Bouillard,  there  is  no  question  that  the  view  which  Dr. 
Davis  took  of  the  disease  originated  entirely  with  himself;  for  a  dissection 

•  Op.  et  loo.  oit.  *  Comment  de  Phlegmasia  alba  dolente,  Hall»,  1810. 

•  Diseases  of  Females,  p.  490.  *  An  Essay  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  Manchester,  ISOO. 

•  Vol  zii.  p.  419,  1828.  *  Tom.  u.  p.  192,  January,  1828. 
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of  one  of  tifl  patients,  performed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  so  early  as  the  year  181T, 
first  eeems  to  have  called  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  know  his  opin- 
ions were  broadly  stated  by  him  long  before  his  paper  was  submitted  to  the 
Society.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  ^  has  even  gone  a  step  farther  than  Dr.  Daris ;  he 
has  applied  himself  towards  elucidating  the  morbid  anatomy  and  patbology 
of  the  disease^  with  his  usual  perseverance ;  and  he  has  not  only  confirnaed 
all  that  Dr*  Davis  had  previously  advanced^  but  has  even  traced  the  inflam- 
mation extending  into  the  uterine  branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins,  H« 
presumes  it  originates  in  these  latter  vessels,  and,  spreading  into  the  cominoii 
iliac,  external  iliac,  and  crural  veins,  produces  all  the  subsequent  symptoins ; 
and  he  accounts  for  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  affection  in  'the  puer* 
peral  state,  because  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  veins,  being  opened  on  the 
separation  of  the  placenta,  a  communication  is  indirectly  established  between 
the  venous  system  and  the  atmospheric  air,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  what  takes  place  in  amputations,  and  other  extensive  wounds,^  Velpeau^ 
adopts  the  conclusion  that  this  acute  swelling  of  the  limb  may  be  ascribed^ 
in  some  instances  at  least,  to  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  symphyses,  m  well 
as  of  the  veins.  Campbell*  considers  it  "an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  experienced  by  tho 
venous  blood  in  its  transit  from  the  limb  towards  the  heart/'  While  Rigby  * 
states  the  proximate  cause  to  be  "  obi  iteration  of  the  lymphatic?,  whether 
from  inflammation  of  the  adjoining  vein,  or  of  the  layer  of  oellulur  tissue 
through  which  they  pass;*'  and  says,  "As  it  is  almost  invariably  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever,  many  of  its  early  symptoms  will  differ  but 
little  from  that  disease*"*  In  this  latter  remark,  Dr.  Rigby  follows  HulV 
Le  Gallois,  Busch,  and  Ferguson ;  *  but  with  it  I  can  by  no  means  coincide ; 
for  although  this  disease  is  usually  attended  with  some  uterine  irritation,  and 
even  though  it  originate  in  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  it  is  certainty 
neither  preceded  commonly,  nor  accompanied  by  that  train  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena which  are  generally  regarded  as  characteristic  of  puerperal  fever. 
Besides  which,  the  commencement  of  the  attack  is  generally  later  after 
delivery  than  that  of  puerperal  fever ;  and  I  cannot  regard  the  cases  pub* 
lis  bed,  which  are  supposed  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases,  as  cases 
of  genuine  phlegmasia  dolens.^  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  swelling  of  the  limb  is  inflammation  and  obliteration  of  the 
crural  vein ;  which  may  have  commenced  in  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  have 
travelled  along  the  uterine  vein,  the  common  and  external  iliac ;  or  which 
may  have  origioated  in  either  the  crural  or  the  iliac  vein  itself. 

This  inflammation  may  perhaps  be  confined  to  the  cellular  tissues,  and  the 
middle  coat  of  the  vein,  terminating  in  the  effusion  of  solid  lymph  into  the 
structure  of  the  vessel ;  or  the  internal  coat  may  be  imphcated ;  and  succes- 
sive layers  of  coagulable  lymph  may  be  deposited  on  its  inner  surfacep  The 
accumulation  of  solid  matter  thus  secreted,  aided  by  the  thickening  of  the 
middle  and  external  coats,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  contained  within 
it,  may  gradually  block  up  the  cavity^  and  convert  into  a  solid  cord  what 
was  originally  a  pervious  canal, 

'  Op.cit.  p*  116.  '  Med,  Cbirurg.  Trtns,  toL  xt*  p,  400. 

■  EN«ftn;beH  et  Qbset^atloDB  iur  k  Fhlegma^ii  i^ba  Dol^Qs.  ArchWesi  genernles  de  Medi- 
cine, torn.  t1.  1824 

*  Mid.  p-  370.  •  Lib.  of  Mtd.  toI  tt,  p.  800. 

•  Page  29fi.  '  Op.  cit.  pp.  227—235. 

*  Diteaties  q(  Womea,  p^rt  L  p.  £9^  who  conaiders  it  '*  odIj  puerperal  f«ver,  oiodified  hf  Iti 
local  it  J.*' 

•  See  FerguaoUp  op.  cit  pp.  !246^247* 
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If  the  inflammatory  action  commences  in  the  internal  membrane,  and  its 
violence  is  so  great  as  to  terminate  in  the  formation  of  pus,  the  puriform 
matter  will  mix  with  the  blood,  poison  the  system,  and  give  rise  to  that  train 
of  symptoms  consequent  on  such  a  deterioration  of  the  vital  fluids ;  but  if, 
instead,  solid  lymph  is  deposited,  those  phenomena  will  be  developed  which 
constitute  phlegmasia  dolens. 

Morbid  appearances  after  death. — The  state  of  the  parts  after  death  ex- 
hibits various  appearances,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  the  length 
of  its  duration,  and  whether  itself  has  produced  the  fatal  termination,  or  the 

Ctient  has  fallen  a  victim  to  some  other  morbid  actions.  Little  or  no  serum 
s  generally  exuded  from  the  extremity  on  incisions  being  made.  The  cru- 
ral and  iliac  veins  have  sometimes,  when  the  attack  was  remote,  been  found 
perfectly  obliterated,  having  been  converted  into  ligamentous  cords  by  IvmpK 
effused  into  their  tunics,  and  having  become  strongly  adherent  to  the  sheath 
and  cellular  substance  enveloping  them.  In  more  recent  cases,  the  vessels 
have  been  diminished  in  capacity  by  a  thickening  of  their  coats,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  adventitious  membrane  adhering  firmly  to  their  internal  surfaces ; 
strong,  solid,  deep-coloured  coagula  have  also  in  most  instances  been  observed, 
distending  the  canals,  under  such  a  state  of  inflammation ;  and  the  lining 
membrane  has  been  of  a  dusky-red  or  bright-scarlet  hue.  The  uterine  plexus 
of  veins,  too,  has  generally  been  blocked  up  with  firm  red  coagula.  The  vena 
cava  has  in  some  instances  partaken  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  appearances 
evident  in  the  iliac  veins.  The  iliac  glands  have  sometimes  been  observed 
converted  into  abscesses,  or  enlarged  and  inflamed ;  collections  of  pus  have 
been  found  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  uterus;  and  in  such  cases,  independently  of  a  narrowing  of  their 
canals,  and  other  marks  of  inflammatory  action,  pus  has  been  found  in  the 
hypogastric,  common  iliac,  and  femoral  veins.  In  two  cases  of  death  which 
came  under  my  own  care,  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh  were  extremely 
diseased :  in  that  already  alluded  to,  where  sloughing  occurred,  the  internal 
iliac  and  femoral  were  obliterated,  and  converted  into  a  ligamentous  tissue ; 
in  the  other,  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  hypogastric  was  inflamed 
and  thickened,  and  the  canal  rendered  totally  or  nearly  impervious  by  a  thick 
plug  of  whitish  fibrine:  the  same  appearances  showed  themselves  also  in 
some  of  its  communicating  branches.^ 

It  would  appear  probable  (knowing,  as  we  do,  the  frequent  fatality  attend- 
ant on  the  internal  coat  of  the  vein  becoming  inflamed  to  the  extent  of 
secreting  pus,  which  mixes  with  the  blood)  that  such  an  event  is  rare  under 
ordinary  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  that  the  inflammatory  affection  is  principally 
seated  in  the  cellular  and  middle  tunics ;  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  dissections  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others  which  have  occurred  to 
myself.' 

Symptoms — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  have  already  been  glanced  at, 
while  treating  of  the  history.     It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  shivering,  mostly 

'  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  15th  toI.  of  the  Med.  Chirarg.  Trans,  for  two  plates  illas- 
tratiye  of  the  disease  in  question  heing  dependent  on  inflammation  and  obliteration  of  the 
crural  yeins ;  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Hope's  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy  for  another ;  taken  from  cases 
which  occurred  in  Dr.  Lee's  practice. 

*  See  a  good  paper  on  phlegmasia  dolens,  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Manchester;  read  before  the 
Manchester  Med.  Soc,  and  transcribed  into  the  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  March  7th,  1885;  in 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion,  in  my  judgment  a  right  one,  that  the  disease  is  essentially 
phlebitis ;  but  that  the  inflammation  exists  in  the  proper  and  outer  tunics  of  the  yein,  the 
inner  only  being  afi^eoted,  to  the  formation  of  pus,  in  those  cases  where  typhoid  symptoms  show 
themselTes. 
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of  an  aggravated  character ;  to  the  rigor  Bucceeds  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
hypogastrium  and  loins,  which  is  soon  referred  to  one  or  other  groin.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  swelling  takes  place — the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
beinff  generally  first  affected — and  the  intumescence  travels  rapidly  down- 
wards. More  rarely,  the  calf  swells  before  any  other  part,  the  regions  above 
and  below  quickly  participating,  until  the  whole  limb,  from  the  groin  to  the 
toe,  is  increased  very  considerably  in  circumference.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  labium  pudendi  and  buttock  of  the  diseased  side  generally  assume 
the  same  morbid  appearance.  The  swelling  is  of  a  peculiar  character ;  it  is 
hard,  elastic,  and  although  it  yields  somewhat  to  the  impress  of  the  finger, 
no  pit  or  indentation  is  left  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  surface  ia 
white  and  shining  (which  is  attributable  to  the  distension  the  cuticle  suffers,) 
and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  member  is  much  augmented.  It  is  seldom 
in  the  early  stage  that  any  perspiration  is  visible  on  Uie  skin  of  the  affected 
limb.  As  soon  as  the  least  enlargement  takes  place,  a  firm,  exquisitely 
painful  cord  may  usually  be  detected,  running  downwards  from  the  upper 

Sart  of  the  thigh ;  which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  nerve,  and  also  for  in- 
amed  absorbents,  but  which  recent  dissections  have  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated to  consist  of  the  indurated  and  thickened  femoral  vein.  In  some 
instances,  though  comparatively  rarely,  the  inguinal  glands  may  be  felt  en- 
larged. Acute  pain  in  the  limb  preceaes  and  attends  its  increase  in  size,  very 
much  aggravated  by  pressure,  especially  in  the  ham  and  along  the  course  of 
the  femoral  vein ;  so  that  often  the  gentlest  touch  can  scarcely  be  borne. 
Any  change  in  the  portion  of  the  extremity  is  also  attended  with  increased 
suffering ;  and  the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  moving  it  of  her  own  will, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  agony  such  an  attempt  occasions,  but  also 
from  actual  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  themselves.  The  most  easy  pos- 
ture is  with  the  limb  flexed  both  at  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  the  trunk  being 
turned  a  little  towards  the  disabled  side. 

If  the  patient  is  progressing  favourably,  the  violence  of  the  pain  gradually 
abates ;  it  becomes  of  a  dull,  heavy,  and  gnawing  kind,  or  the  limb  is  more 
or  less  benumbed,  while  it  still  continues  enlarged  and  hard.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  solidity  disappears,  the  skin  over  the  tibia,  as  also  the 
instep  and  ankle,  begin  to  ^*  pit  on  pressure,"  and  the  whole  member  assumes 
the  character  of  common  oedema.  I  consider  this  softening  one  of  the  best 
local  symptoms  that  can  appear. 

Sud^  an  extensive  disease  cannot  be  expected  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  without  very  considerable  general  derangement.  The  pulse  is  very 
quick  and  feeble,  often  mounting  to  130  or  140;  the  countenance  pale, 
leucophlegmatic,  and  expressive  of  distress ;  the  tongue  furred  and  moist ; 
the  bowels  mostly  constipated ;  the  urine  scanty  and  turbid :  there  is  thirst, 
headache,  want  of  sleep,  and  other  indications  of  pyrexia,  varying  in  de- 
gree ;  occasionally  vomiting ;  and  the  febrile  affection  sometimes  puts  on  an 
irregular,  remittent,  or  intermittent  (oxm.  Sometimea  excessive  perspiratioa 
over  the  whole  body  is  obeerred  from  the  very  commencement,  whidi  tends 
to  weaken  the  patient  most  materially.  The  lochia  are  generally  aappressed ; 
or«  if  still  flowing,  become  changed  and  foetid  in  character.  SIkkiM,  how- 
ever, the  disease  not  make  its  appearance  till  nearly  a  fortnight  al^er  deli- 
rery,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  usual  time,  the  lochial  discharge  will  have 
alaiost  entirely  ceased  to  flow  previously  to  the  attack.  As  the  pain  abates, 
the  febrile  symptoms  also  disappear;  and  excessive  languor  and  debility 
Cttperrene«     ^culd  8Qppmrati<»  or  gangrene  take  place,  the  accompanying 
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fever  assumes  the  typhoid  type,  and  the  patient  will  most  prohahly  sink 
under  her  protracted  sufferings. 

JHagnosiB. — This  affection  ma^  he  distinguished  from  oedema  hy  the  hard- 
ness, pain,  and  fever  attending  it,  and  by  its  not  showing  itself  till  some 
time  after  delivery. 

PrognoM. — Our  prognosis  may,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  favour- 
able, and  should  be  regulated  partly  by  the  size  the  limb  has  attained,  but 
principally  by  the  violence  of  the  febrile  paroxysms.  The  disease  seems  to 
Dear  a  more  dangerous  character  now  than  formerly ;  for  Mr.  White  tells  us 
he  never  saw  it  terminate  fatally ;  and  in  another  passage  he  says,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  remote  cause,  until  proved  by  dissection ;  ''  and  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  such  an  opportunity  offers,  as  this  disorder  has 
never  been  known  to  prove  fatal."  *  This  difference,  indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  termination,  induced  the  late  learned  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review'  to  withhold  his  assent  from  Drs.  Lee  and  Davis's  opinions,  and  to 
consider  that  the  cases  which  came  under  their  observation  (where  death 
occurred,  and  dissection  proved  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
veins,)  were  not  true  specimens  of  the  disease,  as  ascribed  by  Hull,  White, 
and  other  observers.  Denman,  however,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  one  in- 
stance, and  heard  of  several  others,  in  which  a  fatal  termination  occurred, 
where  no  other  cause  of  death  could  be  assigned  or  suspected ;  but  he  seems 
to  attribute  the  event  to  extraordinary  exertions  which  the  patients  were 
urged  to  make ;  for  they  sunk  either  under  some  great  effort,  or  immediately 
after.^ 

Treatment. — As  the  disease  originates  in  local  inflammation  of  an  acute 
kind,  we  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  free  depletion  for  its 
cure ;  but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  generally  attacks  a  frame  previously  de- 
bilitated, either  by  long-continued  indisposition,  the  loss  of  blood,  or  somo 
other  depressing  action,  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which,  even  at  the  onset, 
we  should  dare  to  take  blood  largely  from  the  arm ;  and  we  shall  find  more 
advantage  from  the  application  of  sixteen  or  twenty  leeches  to  the  hypogas- 
trium,  the  groin,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  on  the  first  accession  of 
pain,  whether  the  swelling  has  commenced  or  not.  I  have  myself  seen  many 
mstances  in  which  I  am  persuaded  phlegmasia  dolens  was  arrested  at  its 
commencement  by  free  leeching  being  promptly  had  recourse  to.* 

But  we  need  not  trust  to  the  agency  of  leeches  alone,  although  we  may 

»  Op.  cit.  p.  48.  •  Vol.  xxiT.  p.  469,  1886.  ■  Chap.  xix.  sect.  8. 

*  In  the  middle  of  July,  1881,  I  attended  a  lady  of  her  first  child,  whose  labour  was  very 
lingering,  and  frightfully  painful,  in  consequence  of  a  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  throughout  its 
whole  extent  The  child  was  bom  dead.  Early  on  the  third  morning  she  was  attacked  with 
rigor,  followed  by  uterine  inflammation,  which,  however,  was  soon  subdued ;  and  in  a  fortnight 
she  was  well  enough  to  be  walking  about  her  chamber.  On  the  seventeenth  day  after  her  de- 
livery, her  husband  returned  home  unexpectedly  early:  she  ran  out  of  the  room  to  meet  him, 
and,  as  the  weather  was  excessively  oppressive,  sat  in  the  ante-room  with  him  for  some  time, 
never  haring  before  left  her  bed-chamber  since  her  confinement.  Late  the  same  evening  she 
was  seized  vrith  acute  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region,  attended  with  stiffness,  weight,  and  dragging 
at  the  groin,  an  almost  entire  inability  to  move  the  limb,  and  all  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
phlegmasia  dolens.  When  I  saw  her  early  the  next  morning,  she  was  suffering  exceedingly ; 
all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  left  groin  was  exquisitely  tender,  and,  as  well  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  was  slightly  swollen.  Pressure  produced  so  much  pain,  that  I  was  deterred  from 
examining  accurately,  to  ascertain  whether  the  vein  was  distinguishable.  A  number  of  leeches 
were  immediately  applied,  which  bled  so  profusely  as  to  cause  three  or  four  attacks  of  perfect 
syncope,  and  greatly  to  alarm  her  attendants.  The  pain  was  removed,  but  phlegmasia  dolens 
appeared  in  a  well-marked,  though  exceedingly  mitigated  form,  and  confined  her  to  her  cham- 
ber another  month ;  nor  did  the  swelling,  hardness,  and  stiffness,  disappear  for  many  weeks 
afterwards.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  large  local  loss  of  blood  saved  her  from  a  piotracted, 
and,  perhaps,  a  fatal  disease. 
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think  it  necessary  to  repeat  tbem.  We  must  also  procure  early  evacuations 
from  the  bowels ;  though  we  ehall  find  powerful  catbartica  generally  inju- 
rious. Small  doses  of  calomel,  or  other  mercurial  preparations^  combined 
with  antimony  or  Dover's  powder,  and  mild  purgativeSj  are  of  much  benefit. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  procure  easa  and  sleep,  and 
that  we  should  act,  if  possible,  on  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  Warm 
anodyne  fomentations  to  the  limb  will  often  be  useful,  or  a  tepid  spirituous 
lodon ;  but  I  think  more  relief  is  obtained  by  wrapping  it  in  a  fold  of  new 
flannel,  and  enveloping  the  whole  in  oiled  silk,  which  seems  to  be  beneficial 
by  exciting  local  cutaneous  perspiration.  Prof,  Jennings,  of  Baltimore/  re- 
commends, from  experience,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  spread  with  mercurial 
ointment^  to  be  applied  over  the  whole  Umb ;  these  he  covers  with  pieces  of 
oiled  silk  neatly  fitted,  and  a  bandage  sufficiently  tight  to  keep  the  dressings 
close,  but  not  to  give  pain. 

When  the  aifection  has  existed  some  days,  and  the  pain  still  continues, 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  four  or  six  leeches,  every  second  or  third  day, 
applied  in  the  track  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  veins,  and  the  local  vapour 
bath,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  just  devised.  And  in  its  more  chronic 
stage,  when  the  pain  and  venous  inflammation  have  entirely  subsided,  frio 
tiona,  with  or  without  stimulant  embrocations,  and  a  properly*  adapted  ban- 
dage, are  of  essential  service,  I  need  scarcely  insist  on  the  leg  being  pre- 
served, as  much  as  possible,  from  the  dependent  posture,  until  recovery  is 
complete.  Mr.  White  found  blisters  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  groin 
useful.  Mercurial  frictions,  digitalis,  and  iodine,  seem  injurious  rather  than 
beneSciah  On  the  whole,  when  extensive  tumefaction  has  taken  place,  ^e 
may  consider  the  case  very  much  removed  beyond  the  immediate  power  of 
medicinal  agents;  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  cure  artificially,  we 
should  depend  principally  on  local  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  very  onset  of 
the  disorder. 

[In  1826,  Mr,  Guthrie  suggested  that  crural  phlebitis  might  he  merely  an 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  veins  of  the  uterus  ^  and,  in  1829,  the  co- 
existence of  uterine  and  crural  phlebitis  in  puerperal  phlegmasia  dolens  was 
demonstrated  by  the  careful  and  minute  observations  of  Dn  Robert  Lee.  In 
a  recent  paper,  in  which  forty- three  cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens  are  given, 
and  in  nine  the  post  mortem  examination  described,  Dn  Lee  announces  that 
**  the  results  of  the  last  twenty- four  years'  experience"  confirm  his  previous 
obBervations  ;  and  he  therefore  concludes,  "  that  inflammation  of  the  iliac  and 
femoral  veins  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  and  that,  in  puerperal 
women,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  uterine  branches  of  the  hypo- 
gastric veins."  It  is  evident  that  this  explanation, — although  partially  ap- 
plicable to  a  certain  class  of  cases, — of  another  class,  is  no  application  at  alh 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  Dr.  Mackenzie,^  by  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments, has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  phlegmasia  dolens  is  essentially  a  blood 
disease,  and  that  the  afl'ection  of  the  veins  **is  of  secondary  importance,  or 
an  efl^ect  rather  than  a  cause  of  disease/'  The  following  are  the  final  con- 
clusions at  which  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  arrived : — 1.  That  infiammation  of  the 
iliac  or  femoral  veins  will  not  alone  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  phleg- 
masia dolens.  2*  That  the  extensive  obstruction  of  the  veins  met  with  in 
this  disease,  is  not  produceable  in  a  state  of  health  by  merely  local  causes^ 
such  as  injury  or  inflammation  of  these  vessels.     3.  That  irritation  of  the 

'  United  Stflt«B  Med.  and  Surg,  Journnl.  Oct.  1835. 
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Emng  membrane  of  the  veins,  independently  of  such  local  injury  or  inflam- 
mation,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  give  rise  to  obstruction  of  these 
vessels ;  and  this  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  that  of  the  irritation  which 
may  have  been  excited  within  them.  4.  That  such  irritation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  veins,  giving  rise  to  obstruction,  and  consecutively  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  obstructive  phlebitis,  is  therefore  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  than  in  any  local  injury,  inflammation  or 
disease  of  the  veins." 

It  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  continuity  of  the  disease  would  prove 
most  conclusively  its  propagation  by  extension ;  a  little  reflection,  however, 
will  suggest  the  important  met,  that  the  course  in  which  venous  inflamma- 
tion is  spread,  is  towards  the  heart.  According  to  Dr.  Lee's  views,  the  ex- 
tension in  phlegmasia  dolens  is  always  retrograde.  Cases  of  puerperal 
phlegmasia  dolens  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which  the  uterus  is  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  condition ;  and  consequently  there  was  no  possibility  of  there 
being  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  uterus.  A  case  occurred  to  us 
last  winter,  in  which  this  disease  existed  only  in  the  leg,  the  vessels 
of  the  thigh  being  apparently  perfectly  free  from  disease:  so  that  even  if 
uterine  phlebitis  existed,  we  must  find  some  other  explanation  of  its  mode 
of  propagation.  The  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  whose  notable  effect  is  the  deterioration  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of  Dr.  Mackenzie.  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened to  us  to  see  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  in  which  both  legs  were 
affected  with  phlegmasia  dolens.  We  have  met  with  the  same  iisease 
supervening  during  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  acute  gout.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  also  collected  ten  cases  in  which  well  marked  phlegmasia 
dolens  occurred  during  the  course  of  fever.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that 
many  cases  of  the  disease  have  their  origin  in  some  vitiation  of  the 
blood ;  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  inflammation  and  obstruction  of 
the  veins  is  an  essential  morbid  condition  of  phlegmasia  dolens;  that  in 
puerperal  phlegmasia  dolens,  the  uterine  and  crural  veins  are  both  frequently, 
though  not  always,  affected ;  but  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  disease  is 
generally  propagated  by  extension,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  primary  morbid  element  is  a  vitiated 
condition  of  the  blood.] 

(EDEMA. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  common  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  to  occur 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  unless  such  an  affection  had  existed  previously 
to  labour;  and,  indeed,  even  should  it  have  annoyed  the  patient  during 
pregnancy,  it  usually  soon  disappears,  unless  there  be  present  also  water  in 
the  abdominal  or  thoracic  cavities.  The  marks  already  noted  will  sufliciently 
discriminate  it  from  the  disease  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;  and  it  requires 
no  particular  plan  of  treatment  for  its  relief. 


PARALYSIS 

Of  one  or  both  legs,  in  very  various  degrees,  occasionally  Iiappens  after 

labour ;  more  frequently  when  the  process  has  been  tedious  aod  painful,  but 

sometimes  when  it  has  been  of  ordinary  duration,  or  even  unusual  rapidity. 

It  ia  not  attended  with  cerebral  affection,  and  is  dependent  on  the  pressure 
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wliicli  the  musclea  and  nerves  have  sustained  during  the  passage  of  the 
child's  head  through  the  pel  via.  There  is  pain,  or  nurahnesa^  both  within 
thftt  cavity  and  around  the  hip,  and  an  inahility  to  move  the  limh  with  free- 
donii  It  generally  disappears  by  degrees  within  a  few  days;  at  other  times 
it  continuDS  beyond  the  period  the  patient  commonly  remains  in  bed,  and 
compels  her  J  when  she  rises  from  it,  to  use  a  stick  or  crutch.  Fomentatioua 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  stimulating  embrocationa,  a  douche  or 
shower-bath,  tonic  medicines,  and  gentle  movement  of  the  limb,  will  offer  us 
the  best  chance  of  success.  Hemiplegia,  indeed,  may  appear  after  delivery 
us  well  as  at  other  times  j  but  there  will  then  be  particular  symptoms,  inde- 
pendently of  those  connected  with  the  local  affection,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  mention  from  me  here. 

Sometimes,  especially  after  a  first  and  protracted  labour,  pain  will  be  ex- 
perienced for  some  days  on  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum,  occasioned  proba- 
bly by  the  stretching  of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  which  always  must  take  place 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  the  exit  of  the  head.  This  requires  no 
particular  management;  and  I  merely  mention  it  that  it  may  not  be  sup- 
posed that  every  painful  sensation  which  the  woman  experiences  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anua>  after  such  a  birth,  is  dependent  on  inflammatory 
action. 

MILK     FEVER. 

There  is  generally  apparent  some  little  excitement  in  the  system  aboni 
the  time  when  the  milk  is  being  first  secreted,  the  mammary  glands  then 
usually  being  in  a  state  of  great  activity  j  and  this  leads  us  to  recommend  a 
moderately  strong  aperient  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  delivery. 
But  occasionally  this  excitement  is  carried  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  and 
a  high  degree  of  fever  accompanies  the  newly-established  action,  producing 
much  distress.  Milk  fever,  indeed j  is,  in  the  present  day,  comparatively 
rare ;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  improved  method  now  followed  of 
treating  puerperal  women  in  general. 

Milk  fever  is  more  frequent  after  a  first  birth ;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
ushered  in  by  shivering,  and  attended  with  increased  heat  of  skin,  headache^ 
i|iiick  puke,  furred  tongue,  pain  in  the  b:ick  and  limbs,  and  the  principal 
features  of  pyrexia,  together  with  pain,  tumefaction,  and  hardness  of  the 
breasts.  The  febrile  paroxysm  is  seldom  of  long  duration,  but  soon  disap- 
pears with  a  copious  perspiration,  on  the  accession  of  which/the  patient  falls 
into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awakes  relieved  and  refreshed.  At  other  times  the 
hot  stage  continues  longer,  and  is  even  occasionally  attended  with  no  slight 
degree  of  delirium.  Inflammation  of  the  mammary  glands  sometimes  ac- 
companies this  undue  excitement,  and  abscess  supervenes.  More  frequently 
the  attack  subsides  witijout  either  local  or  more  general  mischief. 

Diagnoms.— It  is  of  much  importance  that  we  should  discriminate  between 
milk  fever  and  other  more  dangerous  febrile  affections  incidental  to  the  puer- 
pernl  state ;  and  the  condition  of  the  mammse  will  be  our  leading  diagnostio 
m;irk.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  other  fevers  occurring  soon  after  delivery, 
the  milk  is  either  not  secreted  at  all,  or  in  very  sparing  quantity ;  and  even 
should  the  breasts  have  become  distended,  it  quickly  ceases  to  be  formed* 
On  the  contrary,  however,  when  the  undue  excitement  is  dependent  on  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  to  these  organs,  instead  of  their  being  pre- 
ternaturally  flaccid,  we  observe  thein  highly  tumid,  and  evincing  every 
characteristic  of  fulness.    It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  draw  a  distinction 
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between  the  affection  we  are  now  considering  and  peritonitib.  <>r  any  othet 
puerperal  disease ;  for,  independently  of  the  particular  symptoms  they  each 
possess,  this  single  mark  is  so  palpable  and  easily  recognised,  as  to  lead  us 
at  once  to  a  tderably  correct  conclusion. 

Treatment. — The  best  prevention  of  milk  fever  is  the  early  application 
of  the  child  to  the  nipple,  so  that  the  secretion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stagnate  in  the  ducts.  But  we  shall  often  find  nurses  much  averse  to 
putting  the  infant  to  the  breast  soon ; — we  are  told  that  '*  the  poor  little 
creature  sucks  nothing  but  wind,"  and  are  entertained  with  a  multiplied 
farrago  of  .nonsensical  excuses.  We  may  generally  discover  that  the  nurse's 
object  is  to  save  herself  trouble,  and  she  therefore  gorges  it  with  artificial 
{bod  till  it  is  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  suck.  Not  to  insist  on  the  dan- 
fferous  tendency  of  such  a  practice  to  the  child,  its  being  allowed  to  take  the 
breast  within  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  delivery,  helps  to  draw  the  nipple 
out,  and  prevent  future  inconvenience.  Besides  this,  the  first  formed  fluid 
possesses  in  some  degree  a  saline  property,  which  acts  slightly  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  intestinal  canal.  As  a  principle,  therefore,  whenever  there  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  new  function  being  commenced  by  the  glands,  we  should  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  supply  being  used  as  Nature  in  her  beneficence 
ordained  that  it  should. 

Even  if  the  fever  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  has  already  set  in,  little  is 
required  to  be  done  beyond  emptying  the  bosom,  moderating  action  by  ape- 
rient and  saline  medicines,  keeping  the  patient  on  low  diet  for  a  day  or  two, 
regulating  the  temperature  of  her  apartment,  obliging  her  to  breathe  a  cool 
and  pure  atmosphere ;  and,  should  local  symptoms  of  mammary  inflammation 
develop  themselves,  controlling  these  by  the  means  before  recommended. 


EPHEMERA,    OR    WEED. 

This  is  a  name  given  to  another  morbid  affection  of  the  puerperal  state, 
rarely  met  with  in  London,  more  prevalent  in  low,  marshy,  and  thinly-popu- 
lated districts,  and  especially  likely  to  appear  in  cold,  moist  weather:  it 
consists,  as  the  term  ephemera^  implies,  of  a  fever,  not  exceeding  one  day's 
or  twenty-four  hours'  continuance ;  it  generally  appears  within  a  week  after 
delivery, — is  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  to  which  succeeds  a  paroxysm  of  febrile 
heat,  and  is  terminated  by  profuse  perspirations.  When  I  have  met  with 
this  disease,  it  has  almost  always  been  among  the  indigent  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  stagnant  ditches  intersect  the  house,  or  where  the 
dwellings  themselves  have  been  raised  upon  ground  newly  formed  by  rubbish 
thrown  into  shallow  pools, — such  as  the  space  now  called  Waterloo  Town,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  the  district  northward  and  eastward 
of  Shoreditch  church. 

Symptoms. — The  shivering  is  generally  very  intense  and  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  violence  will  also  be  the  intensity  of  the  hot, 
and  duration  of  the  sweating  stages.  The  cold  fit  is  accompanied  by  great 
depression ;  pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  perhaps  in  the  head ;  shrivelled 
features ;  sunken  eyes ;  harsh,  dry  skin,  with  lividity  and  corrugation  of  the 
integuments,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  fingers ;  preternatural  heat  of  the 
general  surface,  although  the  patient  complains  of  excessive  chilliness ;  feeble, 
indistinct,  perhaps  intermittent,  and  somewhat  accelerated  pulse ;  and  some- 

'  *Z^^fUfot,  in  diem  yiTens. 
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times  nausea.  As  the  rigor  abates,  the  dry  heat  of  the  surf  ace  throoghoul 
the  body  is  increased ;  the  pain  in  the  head  is  more  distressing,  and  is  referred 
principally  to  the  forehead  and  eye-balls;  the  temples  throb;  the  face  is 
flushed  ;  the  mouth  is  parched  ;  tli:^  breasts  are  tender  ;  the  tongue  becomes 
soon  furred ;  the  pulse  is  more  regular,  harder,  and  firmer ;  the  secretions 
of  the  kidneys,  mamnii^e^  and  other  glands  are  in  a  great  measure  suppressed ; 
the  lochia  for  a  time  cease  to  flow ;  there  is  excessive  deapondencyj  eren  to 
a  feur  of  immediate  dissolution;  and  not  unfrequently  delirium.  After  an 
uncertain  period  these  symptoms  gradually  give  way ;  the  heat  of  the  body 
abates;  the  akin  becomes  more  supple  and  soft;  a  moisture  breaks  out, 
appearing  first  on  the  forehead,  neck,  and  chest,  which  is  soon  converted 
into  a  profuse  perspiration  that  pervades  the  whole  person;  the  pulse  is 
slower,  fuller,  and  softer ;  the  breathing  freer  and  more  natural ;  the  bead- 
ache  ceases ;  the  mouth  becomes  moist ;  the  other  secretions  are  restored ; 
the  urine  throws  down  a  copious  sediment ;  the  mind  regains  its  tranquillity; 
the  patient  falls  into  a  slumber^  and  awakes  comparatively  weil^  though  much 
exhausted. 

In  the  detail  of  these  symptoms  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  great  similarity 
to  a  common  fit  of  the  ague,  and  indeed  the  disease  resembles  the  attack  of 
an  intermittent  fever  in  every  respect,  except  its  return ;  it  is  most  frequent 
iQ  aguish  countries,  and  is  excited  by  similar  causes ;  and  I  hare  seen  what 
appeared  to  be  weed  in  the  first  instance  settle  down  into  confirmed  ague. 

Diagnosis, — It  will  be  often  difficult  to  distinguish  this  afi*ection  during 
the  continuance  of  the  first  and  second  stages ;  it  may  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  more  fatal  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state;  but  the  violence  of  the 
rigor  itself  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  nature.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  inflammatory  fevers  after  childbirth, — dangerous  aa  they  are, — are 
ushered  in  by  that  severe,  long- continued,  and  intense  shivering,  which  marks 
the  invasion  of  ephemera,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  disease ;  while  upon 
the  accession  of  perspiration,  so  profuse  as  is  observed  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, doubt  can  scarcely  exist  longer.^ 

Prognosis. — If  no  injury  have  happened  during  labour,  and  there  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  organic  disease,  our  opinion  regarding  its  termination  may 
be  favourable ;  the  principal  danger,  in  my  opinion,  being  the  chance  of  its 
transformation  into  a  settled  intermittent. 

Treatment* — Of  the  treatment  little  need  be  said.  It  should  be  our  en- 
deavour to  cut  short  the  cold  stage,  and  excite  the  perspiratory  action  as 
speedily  as  possible-  With  this  intention,  acting  on  the  same  principles  which 
guide  us  in  ague,  we  should,  during  the  continuance  of  the  rigor^  add  to  the 
covering  of  the  body,  apply  warm  flannels  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  place 
bottles,  filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  feet  and  under  the  axillae,  and  give 
warm  diluents  internally.  An  emetic  might  be  attended  with  benefit.  In 
the  second  stage,  we  should  cautiously  lessen  the  number  of  bed-clothes,  as 
well  as  the  temperature  of  the  apartment^  exhibit  moderately  cool  drinks, 
and  saline  and  diaphoretic  medicines;  and  when  the  third  stage  has  arrived, 
cordials  and  gentle  stimuli  may  perhaps  be  required.  As  an  accession  of 
weed  is  often  excited  by  loaded  bowels,  it  will  be  right,  should  constipation 
exist,  to  give  (either  in  the  first  or  second  stage)  a  tolerably  powerful  purga- 
tive, fully  to  clear  the  canal :  should  great  depression  follow  the  attack, 

^  Tbe  penipiradotis  in  tbis  oomplnint  diflfer  moet  materinltj  from  Ibne^e  that  occur  to  th«  dit- 
f&Ae^  hereafter  to  be  noticed  utuler  the  term  hidroiiif  although  perhftps  ei^uallj  profuie; 
b^auae  here  thej  brmg  immedUta  relief  to  ftll  tke  ajmptom«i  wbil«  in  hiUroiia,  tbej  §Jt% 
Attended  Willi  increased  distreas 
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Btimalants  may  be  exhibited ;  and  should  there  appear  indications  of  a  return, 
bark,  in  any  of  its  forms,  will  prove  most  useful.  If  the  disease  continue, 
and  put  on  an  intermittent  form,  the  patient  should  wean  her  child,  quinine 
may  be  liberally  given,  or  even  the  arsenical  solution ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
removal  out  of  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  accomplished  with  safety,  will  much  assist  the  other  curative  means. 


MILIARY    FEVER. 

There  is  another  fever  incidental  to  the  puerperal  state,  rarely  met  with 
under  the  improved  method  of  treatment  now  pursued  after  labour,  but  very 
prevalent  when  the  heating  and  stimulating  system  was  followed — miliary 
fever.  It  is  characterized  by  a  copious,  minute,  vesicular  eruption,  first 
appearing  on  the  forehead,  chest,  and  arms,  afterwards  extending  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  each  vesicle  being  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed ; 
from  which  circumstance,  indeed,  the  disease  has  obtained  its  name.  They 
are  distinct,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  narrow  circle  of  redness,  so 
thickly  spread,  that,  on  superficial  observation,  the  skin  has  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  by  a  general  blush ;  but  when  examined  closely,  or  through 
a  magnifying-glass,  the  nature  of  the  eruption  becomes  apparent. 

This  affection  is  not  confined  to  the  puerperal  state ;  it  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  subjects  whose  constitutions  have  been  weakened  by  any  debih* 
tating  causes ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  occasionally  attacking  women  after 
lying-in.     It  appears  sometimes  as  the  sequela  of  ephemera. 

Symptoms. — Its  accession  generally  takes  place  within  two  or  three  days 
after  labour.  It  is  ushered  in  with  a  smart  rigor,  which  gives  way  to  symp- 
toms of  fever,  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  by  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, possessing  a  peculiarly  sour  and  penetrating  odour.  There  is  always 
great  distress  manifested  in  the  system.  Much  oppression  and  weight  about 
the  chest,  violent  headache,  and  throbbings  within  the  orbits,  are  complained 
of;  and  the  eyes  are  dull  and  watery;  there  is  excessive  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  depressed  spirits ;  nausea  and  perhaps  vomiting  occur ;  the  tongue  soon 
becomes  coated  vrith  a  white  fur,  and  often  the  papillae  are  eminent,  or  its 
margins  and  tip  appear  of  an  unnatural  redness,  as  in  scarlatina ;  occasion- 
ally the  mouth  and  fauces  become  aphthous.  The  lochial  discharge  and 
milk  are  for  the  most  part  suppressed  or  diminished  in  quantity.  When  this 
feverish  paroxysm  has  continued  an  uncertain  time,  a  tingling  or  pricking 
sensation  is  experienced  on  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  which  afterwards 
becomes  general.  A  copious  sweat  breaks  out,  which,  however,  does  not 
moderate  the  symptoms ;  a  roughness  of  the  skin  is  apparent  to  the  touch ; 
and  soon  the  eruption  shows  itself.  In  two  or  three  days  the  vesicles  have 
become  dry,  and  the  crusts  fall  off  in  small  branny  scales. 

JDiagnoiii.  —  It  may  be  discriminated  from  other  febrile  affections  by  the 
eruption ;  perhaps  by  the  state  of  the  tongue  and  the  oppression  at  the  prae- 
cordia;  but  particularly  by  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  perspiration;  this  is 
sometimes  so  strong  as  to  scent  every  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  sensible  of  it  on  the  least  raising  of  the  bed-clothes. 

Prognom. — This  is  seldom  a  verv  formidable  disease,  the  principal  danger 
attending  it  being  the  sudden  checking  of  the  perspiration  and  the  recession 
of  the  eruption :  when,  under  such  circumstances,  delirium  or  coma  have 
wpervened,  and  the  patient  has  rapidly  sunk. 

Tr^^tmenU  —  In  the  treatment  of  miliary  fever,  very  simple  means  will 
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generally  suffice*  Oar  first  object  is  to  allow  &  free  circulation  of  cool  aiif 
through  the  apartment ;  not  only  to  refresh  and  revive  the  patient,  but  also* 
to  moderate  the  perspiration.  With  the  sjime  Tiew,  the  fire  must  be  kept 
under  and  the  covermgs  diminished.  All  this^  however,  must  be  done  cau- 
tiously, lest  a  sudden  chill  should  cause  a  translation  of  the  disease  to  some 
internal  organ.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  Btate  of  the  bowels ; 
they  will  often  be  found  loaded,  and  aperients  (not  of  a  drastic  kind)  are 
called  for-  Tonic  mediciDes  will  be  found  useful,  as  well  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  perspiration  and  eruption  aa  after  their  disappearance  ;  when  the 
system  is  left  in  a  state  of  much  languofp  Bark^  combined  with  a  mineral 
acidj  willj  perhapSj  be  preferable  to  any  other. 


PUEHPERAL    MAHIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  complaints  to  which  child-bearing 
women  are  liable ;  for  though  seldom  terminating  fatally,  it  is  often  of  pro- 
tracted duration^  and  attended  by  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  painful 
nature.  It  ia  not  confined  to  any  kind  of  constitution  or  rank  in  life  j  but 
those  of  acute  feelings  and  excitable  temperaments  are  by  far  more  fre- 
quently  its  victims^  than  others  of  robust  frame  and  more  obtuse  sensi- 
bilities. It  has  been  remarked  by  some  practitioners,  that  unmarried  women 
who  feel  deeply  their  situation,  are  oftener  attacked  with  puerperal  mania 
than  any  other  kind  of  patient.*  It  appears  sometimes  during  pregnancy, 
at  others  soon  after  labour,  and  occasionally  does  not  make  its  first  onset 
until  the  process  has  been  completed  many  weeks.  There  seem  to  be  two 
periods  at  which  it  is  most  liable  to  occurs  the  one  when  the  system  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  labour,  the  other  when  it  is  suffering  under 
the  depressing  effects  of  lactation ;  for  that  temporary  delirium^  which  occa- 
sionally comes  on  in  labour,  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  passing  through 
the  03  uteri  J  or  pressing  on  the  perineum,  noticed  by  Montgomery  and 
Churchill,^  cannot  he  called  a  species  of  mania.  It  is  the  delirium,  —  the 
phrenzy, — of  high  excitement,  produced  by  intense  pain.  It  is  neither 
iuflammatory  nor  maniacal.  There  are  two  distinct  and  well -marked  forms 
of  puerperal  insanity ;  the  one  attended  with  great  excitement  and  furious 
delirium,  the  other  characterized  by  the  features  of  low  melancholy.  The 
furious  state  more  frequently  shows  itself  earlier  after  delivery,  and  its  attack 
is  somewhat  sudden ;  that  of  despondency  is  both  later  in  its  appearance, 
and  more  gradual  and  insidious  in  its  origin.  Of  the  two,  mania  is  certainly 
the  more  frequent.^  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  sometimes  attendant  on  the 
commencement  of  puerperal  insanity,  seldom  or  never  observed  in  other 
forms  of  mania ;  —  the  mind  is  unsettled^  and  yet  sufficiently  sane  for  the 
patient  to  he  aware  that  she  is  under  some  strange  and  uncontrollable  delu- 
sion. Gooch*  tells  us  he  has  seen  this  affection  strikingly  assimilate  itself 
to  delirium  tremens,  and  has  known  catalepsy  also  occur  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Its  duration  varies,  more  or  leas,  in  every  case  we  meet 
with  ;  and  its  termination  is  also  in  a  great  degree  uncertain.     Occasionally 

'  Esquirol  (Des  MAladics  ^[cotales,  torn.  L  p.  2ilp  1838),  out  gf  ninety-two  cAses  of  puer- 
peral miLoia  reported  hy  him,  says  that  twentj-muo  o^jcurretj  In  unmiLTt-ieil  females, 

'  Theory  and  Pri^ctice  of  Mid.  1642,  p.  468. 

■  Out  of  fifty-aeveti  casea  noted  by  Burrows  (Commentaries  oq  Insaoity,  1828,  p»  3MJ, 
thirtj^three  w«ro  maniacal}  siiteea  melfLnchoUa,  and  eight  alternating. 

*  Account  of  seme  of  the  diseuses  peouUar  to  Women,  1829.  Ou  tk«  Diaorders  of  the  Mind 
in  Lying-in  Women^  p*  11^ 
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the  symptoms  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  at  other  times, 
months  and  years  will  elapse  before  the  mind  is  restored  to  its  sound  condi- 
tion. As  a  general  principle,  the  state  of  desponding  melancholy  is  more 
lasting  than  that  of  more  violent  mania.  It  may  end  in  one  or  other  of 
three  ways :  either  in  death,  in  perfect  recovery,  or  in  fixed,  settled,  and 
permanent  madness.  The  sooner  the  attack  appears  after  delivery,  the  more 
excited  the  patient  is,  the  more  rapid  the  pulse,  the  more  perfect  the  want 
of  sleep,  the  greater  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  more  closely  the  disease 
appears  alliea  to  an  inflammatory  state,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  terminate 
fatally.  On  the  contrary,  the  deeper  and  more  distressing  is  the  melan- 
choly— the  more  sullen,  perverse,  and  obstinate  is  the  patient  —  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  its  settling  down  into  permanent  mania.  It  is,  however, 
highly  consolatory  to  know  that  there  is  little  chance,  indeed,  of  the  disease 
becoming  confirmed  into  a  continued  maniacal  disposition.  I  never  myself 
knew  an  instance  in  which  this  sad  result  took  place ;  and  Gooch  ^  mentions 
that  he  has  observed  it  only  in  t^  o  cases,  and  one  of  these  patients  had  been 
disordered  in  her  mind  before  her  marriage.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
must  bring  us  great  comfort :  and,  bearing  it  in  mind,  we  have  the  gratify- 
ing power  of  being  able  to  calm  and  quiet  the  anxious  fears  of  the  husband 
and  friends,  by  assuring  them  that,  however  long  the  disease  may  last,  there 
is  every  probability  of  an  eventual  restoration  of  reason.  Thus,  we  may 
hold  out  hopes  of  a  favourable  termination  of  the  malady,  and  that  upon  the 
surest  grounds — ^the  test  of  direct  experience.  Burrows  ^  also  never  met  with 
a  patient  permanently  fatuous  from  puerperal  insanity ;  and  he  says,^  should 
**  the  symptoms  approach  the  character  of  fatuity,  there  is  generally  much 
delicacy  of  constitution ;  or  they  have  succeeded  depletory  measures  injudi- 
ciously pursued."  It  used  to  be  the  prevalent,  indeed  universal  opinion,  that 
puerperal  mania  never  resulted  in  a  fatal  termination.*  Even  the  late  Dr. 
^aillie,^  observant  as  he  was  of  disease,  and  well  informed  upon  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  body  in  all  their  forms,  when  consulted  about  a  case  of  this 
kind,  remarked,  ''  that  the  question  was  not  whether  the  patient  was  to 
recover,  because  of  that  he  had  no  doubt,  but  how  long  the  disease  was  to 
last.''  She  died  within  a  week  after  this  opinion  had  been  uttered.  It  is 
very  evident  that  this  eminently  practical  physician  had  founded  his  prog- 
nosis on  the  prejudices  generally  entertained  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  such  cases,  rather  than  on  his  own  personal  observations. 

Another  question  well  worth  our  consideration,  is  the  probability  of  a 
natient  becoming  the  subject  of  an  attack  in  a  subsequent  confinement,  who 
had  suffered  mental  derangement  after  a  previous  one.  The  chances  are 
certainly  much  against  such  an  occurrence,  although,  indeed,  as  the  former 
attack  proves  that  a  predisposition  then  existed,  and  may  still  be  operating, 
that  very  circumstance  would  strongly  impress  our  minds  with  the  possibility 
of  a  recurrence,  and  would  induce  us  sedulously  to  avoid  every  exciting 
cause,  and  to  use  the  utmost  degree  of  care  for  its  prevention,  not  only  in 
the  next,  but  all  the  following  labours.^ 

•  Op.  oit.  p.  126.  •  Op.  cit.  p.  894.  ■  Page  870. 

•  This  idea  probably  originated  id  the  obserration  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  in  his  lee- 
tares  used  to  say,  **it  was  a  species  of  madness  that  usually  cured  itself."    Burrows,  p.  897. 

*  Gooch,  Op.  cit  p.  120. 

*  Gooch,  in  the  paper  from  which  I  have  so  largely  drawn,  says,  p.  126,  **  I  have  attended 
many  patients  who  came  to  town  to  be  confined,  because  they  had  been  deranged  after  their 
former  lying-in  in  the  country,  and,  excepting  case  No.  1,  not  one  of  these  patients  had  a 
return  of  their  disease." 

Dr.  Montgomery  (Dublin  Med.  Journal,  voL  t.  p.  64)  gives  two  eases  that  bear  upon  this 
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St/mptomg*  —  The  symptoms  of  puerperal  insanity  are  so  various  and 
diversified,  aa  not  to  admit  of  their  being  recounted  within  the  liraits  of  & 
treatise  of  this  nature  ;  they  arc,  indeed,  very  much  a^sirailated  to  those  of 
mania  in  its  more  general  form,  irith  the  addition  of  some  peculiarities  pro- 
perly belonging  to  this  particular  state.  A  practised  eye  will  frequently 
detect  the  accession  of  mania  merely  from  observation  on  the  countenance 
and  general  demeanour  of  the  patient,  before  any  incoherent  speech  has  been 
uttered, ^ — before  the  performance  of  any  act  which  can  be  singled  out  as  the 
effect  of  mental  aberration.  In  mania  there  is  almost  always,  at  the  very 
commencement,  a  troubled,  agitated,  and  hurried  manner,  a  restless  eye^  an 
unnaturally  anxious,  suspicious^  and  unpleasing  expression  of  face; ^ — some- 
times it  is  pallid,  at  others  more  flushed  than  usual ; — an  unaccustomed  irri- 
tability of  temper,  and  impatience  of  control  or  contradiction;  a  vacillation 
of  purpose,  or  loss  of  memory  ;  sometimes  a  rapid  succession  of  contradictory 
orders  are  issued,  or  a  paroxysm  of  excessive  anger  is  excited  about  the 
merest  trifles.  Occasionally  one  of  the  first  indications  will  he  a  sullen 
obstinacy,  or  liatlessness  and  stubborn  silence.  The  patient  lies  on  her  back, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  persnaded  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  her  attend- 
antSj  or  she  will  repeat  them,  os  an  echo,  until  all  at  once,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  she  will  break  out  into  a  torrent  of  language  more  or  less 
incoherent,  and  her  words  will  follow  each  other  with  surprising  rapidity. 
These  symptoms  will  sometimes  show  themselves  rather  suddenly,  on  the 
patient's  awaking  from  a  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  or  tbey  may 
supervene  more  slowly  when  she  has  been  harassed  with  watchfulness  for 

point ;  one  that  occurred  to  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  ConDor^  of  a.  l&dj  becomiog  mmilAea!  m 
eight  succeiBi^E  pregnftticl^s :  nnd  another  of  a  woman  r«ceivecj  into  Richnioiid  Lunatio 
Asylum^  vho  wag  three  times  similarly  affected  during  ge3.tati(in ;  but  nlways  bect&me  s&De  a 
short  time  l^ifote  delivery,  dod  continued  »o  UDtll  the  re-o<ieurrcDce  of  fireguaiicy*  Burrowi 
(Commentaries  on  Insanitj,  p.  H7)  says,  ^^Some  are  insane  on  eierj  pregnancy ;  others  only 
occasionally  ■'*  aivd  agiim  (p*  378)^  '*  In&imity  occurs  in  aome  con  tem  porn  neon  sly  with  concep- 
tion, and  returns  with  eirerj  impregnation  ■  some  bijcome  so  at  Tarions  penods  of  gesiatioar 
ottiers  at  the  time  of  quickening,"  In  June*  1844,  1  was  consulted  about  a  lady  whom  I  had 
twke  before  i^eeu  under  circunust^Lnces  nearly  fiimilar.  When  within  a  month  of  htt  first  con- 
finement fihe  became  maniacal,  and  continued  so  for  three  months  after ;  she  then  regained 
her  reason.  She  was  very  well  throughout  the  seconil  pregnaney ;  but  after  her  labour,  « 
«iFeond  time  became  deranged :  her  ill  cess,  however,  was  of  shorter  duration  than  on  tbei 
former  occasion.  Her  third  pregnancy  and  period  of  lactation  passed  OTcr  without  any  symp- 
toms of  the  kind  showing  themselves.  6o  alao  thij  fourth,  until  she  had  ruckled  her  infftut  for 
three  months ;  ahe  then  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  some  Indications  of  dii^orderetl  in- 
tellect appeared*  She  was  advised  to  wean  her  child  ;  and  went  with  her  husband  &  prolonged 
tour  along  the  coast.  I  saw  her  next  on  the  ninth  day  after  her  last  and  fiftb  conBnemefit. 
She  had  been  "fiighty"  for  four  days^  and  was  gradually  getting  worise.  For  two  or  tbreft 
nights  prerlou&ly  to  my  vimt  »he  had  had  no  sleep.  I  found  ber  quite  out  of  her  mind,  sullen  and 
obstinate :  she  would  neither  answer  questions,  nor  do  anything  ^he  was  desired.  The  bladdtP 
wa^  greatly  distended,  and  I  relieved  it  of  a  Tery  large  quantity  of  urine,  whicb  ah<*  had  eti- 
dently  allowed  to  accumulate  throu^^h  perverscncs^  or  inattention.  She  took  no  notice  of  her 
child.  That  she  was  sensible  of  pain  as  well  as  of  less  acute  impressioos,  was  evident, 
beeau!«e  she  dioched  when  pressure  was  made  over  the  vesical  tumour,  and  struggled  &nd 
screamed  violently  while  the  catheter  was  being  introducedn  As  the  bowels  had  been  freely 
opened,  I  put  her  under  the  influence  of  morphia,  which  had  always  boon  productive  of  ben«fi| 
in  her  previtius  attacks.  The  next  day  she  had  slept  weH :  had  passed  water  voluntarily; 
answered  questions  rationally,  though  with  hesitation  :  and  had  a  more  natural  countenimce. 
On  the  day  following  she  wa»  convalescent.  From  childhood  she  had  been  of  a  nerroua  mad 
timid  disposition ;  and  her  father  had  been  for  some  time  deranged,  and  in  oonSnemont* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  wife  of  her  hui^band's  hruther,  not  the  slightest  relation  to  her, 
toeing  herself  pregnant,  and  seeing  her  in  her  first  maniacal  attJtck,  was  so  strongly  ira pressed 
by  her  unfortunate  condition,  that  she  also  became  maniacal  after  her  delivery.  I  was  con- 
sulted for  her,  and  attended  her  until  she  was  recnoved  into  a  private  asylum.  She  remainetl 
there  for  some  months ;  but  ultimately  recovered  completely*  She  is  now  quite  well ;  imd  h«9 
nevei  again  been  pregnant. 
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tbree  or  four  previous  nights  in  succession,  or  perhaps  ever  since  her  deli- 
very. She  will  very  likely  then  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some 
evil  has  befaUen  her  husband,  or,  what  is  still  more  usual,  her  child :  that  it 
is  dead  or  stolen ;  and  if  it  be  brought  to  her,  nothing  can  persuade  her  it  is 
her  own;  Bhe  supposes  it  to  belong  to  somebody  else;  —  or  she  will  fancy 
that  her  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her  bed,  or  that  he  and  those  about  her 
have  conspired  to  poison  her.  Those  persons  who  are  naturally  the  objects 
of  her  deepest  and  most  devout  affection,  are  regarded  by  her  with  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  hatred.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  with  regard  to  her 
newly-born  infant ;  and  I  have  known  many  instances  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  destroy  it,  when  it  has  been  incautiously  left  within  her  power. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  may  be  observed  a  great  anxiety  regarding  the 
termination  of  her  own  case,  or  a  firm  conviction  that  she  is  speedily  about 
to  die.  I  have  observed  upon  occasions  a  constant  movement  of  the  lips, 
while  the  mouth  was  shut ;  or  the  patient  is  incessantly  rubbing  the  inside 
of  her  lips  with  her  fingers,  or  thrusting  them  far  back  into  her  mouth ;  and 
if  questions  are  asked,  particularly  if  she  be  desired  to  put  out  her  tongue, 
she  will  often  compress  the  lips  forcibly  together,  as  if  with  an  obstinate 
determination  of  resistance.  One  peculiarity  attending  some  cases  of  puer- 
peral mania  is  the  immorality  and  obscenity  of  the  expressions  uttered ;  they 
are  often  such,  indeed,  as  to  excite  our  astonishment,  that  women  in  a 
respectable  station  of  society  could  ever  have  become  acquainted  with  such 
language. 

As  the  disease  gains  ground  and  becomes  more  strongly  rooted,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  mental  faculties  is  increased,  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated, 
—  in  the  more  violent  state,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  very  rapid, — without 
much  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  though  the  head  is  usually 
hotter  than  natural ;  there  is  great  want  of  sleep,  scarcely  the  least  rest 
being  obtained  for  many  successive  days  and  nights ;  the  tongue  becomes 
coated  with  a  slimy  fur ;  the  saliva  is  scanty  and  glutinous ;  the  urine  small 
in  quantity,  and  turbid ;  the  other  secretions  defective,  the  bowels  mostly 
constipated,  and  the  dejections  very  offensive ;  the  breath,  too,  is  highly  dis- 
agreeable generally ;  and  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  emit  a  peculiar  and 
unpleasant  odour.  The  lochia  are  sometimes  suppressed,  though  not  univer- 
sally ;  but  the  milk  is  always  more  or  less  deficient,  and  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties diminished. 

In  the  more  excited  state  the  patient  cannot  be  restrained,  or  reasoned 
into  obedience ;  she  is  constantly  talking  or  in  motion,  attempts  to  break 
away  from  those  who  have  the  charge  of  her,  and,  unless  great  circumspec- 
tion be  practised,  will  elude  their  vigilance.  She  may  even  throw  herself 
from  the  window ;  and  in  two  instances,  among  the  poor,  I  have  known  the 
patients  run  into  the  street  in  their  night-dress.  At  other  times  she  will 
endeavour  to  destroy  whatever  comes  within  her  reach,  either  from  revenge, 
or  in  apparent  sport ;  and  the  lives  of  her  attendants  are  not  safe  if  she 
becomes  possessed  of  any  dangerous  weapon.  Proffered  food  is  generally 
rejected ;  but  if  she  can  obtain  it  furtively,  it  is  greedily  and  voraciously 
devoured.  She  voids  the  urine  and  faeces  as  she  lies,  not  so  much  from  a 
want  of  consciousness  of  their  passing,  as  from  inattention,  obstinacy,  or 
perverseness. 

The  state  of  melaneholia  is  characterized  by  great  dejection,  fear,  and 
apprehension.  There  is  usually  some  subject  uppermost  in  the  mind,  and 
that  is  often  of  a  religious  nature.  The  patient  speaks  of  herself  as  the 
most  sinful  creature  in  existence,  and  is  proportionably  despondent  in  regard 
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to  a  future  state.  She  eits  quiet  in  on^  position,  perhaps,  motionless  and 
mute,  taking  not  the  least  interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  her.  At  the 
same  time  she  will  answer  questionB  when  spoken  to,  and  will  probahlj  obey 
the  wishes  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  her ;  hut  her  actions  are  more  like 
those  of  an  antomaton  than  a  living  being  j  she  never  asks  for  anything^  or 
expresses  any  kind  of  desire ;  even  the  calls  of  nature  she  will  very  likely 
not  attend  to ;  she  may  take  food,  howeTer,  if  requested,  but  generally  very 
little ;  her  nights  are  sleepless^  and  she  gets  no  rest  by  day.  There  is  usu- 
ally attending  this  state^  a  pale,  sunken,  sometimes  a  pitiable,  though  at 
others  a  placid  countenance;  not  an  unquiet  eye;  the  pulse  but  slightly 
accelerated ;  the  skin  of  natural  temperature,  or  rather  below  the  standard ; 
a  want  of  secretions  in  general;  unhealthy  tongue,  and  constipated  bowels; 
she  loses  flesh  slowly  but  progressively.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  in 
the  more  violent  forms  of  mania,  the  propensity  to  do  mischief  is  indiscri- 
minately exercised  against  every  one  around ;  while  in  melancholia,  whatever 
injury  the  patient  may  attempt  is  directed  against  herself. 

CaUrBcB. — The  principal  cause  predisposing  to  puerperal  insanity  may  be 
referred  to  that  undue  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  always  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  present  during  pregnancy,  labour,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the 
process  of  lactation.  In  the  delicate,  refined,  and  nervous  female,  whose 
disposition  is  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible,  this  excitability  is  remarkable 
to  the  highest  extent ;  in  the  persons,  then,  of  such  women,  where  the  tem- 
perament is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  male,  we  should  eminently 
dread  an  accession  of  the  disease.  Whenever,  also,  there  exists  an  heredi- 
tary family  taint,  our  minds  should  be  alive  to  the  chance  of  its  developing 
itself  during  a  confinement-  Gooch^  says,  that  of  the  cases  which  he  had 
seen,  "  a  large  proportion  occurred  in  patients,  in  whose  families  disordered 
minds  had  already  appeared.^*  I  have  myself  made  the  same  remark,  and 
Burrows*^  tells  us  above  half  of  eighty  lying-in  women  who  became  delirious, 
had  an  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity. 

The  exciting  causes  are  both  numerous  nnd  various ;  they  may  partake 
either  of  a  physical  or  moral  character.  We  may  class  among  the  moral 
causes,  the  different  passions,  particularly  those  of  a  depressing  kind ;  sud- 
den and  unusual  agitation,  such  as  is  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  patient's 
becoming  abruptly  acquainted  with  the  death  of  a  near  relative  or  friend; 
and  alarm,  the  consequence,  most  probably,  of  some  real  or  fancied  cause  of 
personal  danger  either  to  herself  or  some  one  closely  connected  with  her.^ 
Among  the  physical  causes,  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs  would 
seem  to  bear  a  prominent  place.  Weaning  has  also  been  enumerated  as  one, 
but,  in  my  estimatioUj  without  sufficient  reason*  It  is  too  much  the  practice 
among  the  higher  classes  of  this  country,  and  especially  in  London,  to  de- 
cline nursing,  from  motives  of  convenience.  The  milk  having  been  copiously 
secreted,  is  repelled,  and  the  breasts  are  never  emptied*  If  the  smMeu 
recession  of  the  milk,  or  the  bosoms  not  being  evacuated  as  Nature  intended 
they  should^  were  a  cause  of  disordered  mind,  we  should  particularly  observe 
it  within  a  few  days  after  labour,  when  the  system  is  in  its  most  irritable 
state,  and  when  the  generative  organs  are  in  an  especial  degree  exerting 

•  TAgti  127. 

'  M^dn  Giizi^tte,  F«b.  11,  1832;  Bee  also  tables  in  Commentaries  on  Insamtjp  p.  391,  wheret 
out  of  fifty -seven  noted  by  him*  in  twenty-scved  there  was  hd  hereditury  taitit.  He  states 
alaOt  p.  ^96,  tliat  If  ttie  trtitli  could  be  iLliriLye  dieeoTered,  more  than  hiUf  would  probably  be 
found  to  owe  tb^ir  ori^n  to  this  oauBe, 

'  Eaquirol  mentions,  that  out  of  tbirteen  eases  of  puerperal  mania  in  Parifl  daring  tbe 
fttarming  crisij  of  lBi4>l5,  eleven  were  attributable  to  terror* 
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their  peculiar  influence  over  it.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  mania 
occurs  most  frequently,  even  by  comparison,  to  those  who  are  nursing ;  and 
the  diminution  of  the  secretion  is  a  consequence  induced  by  the  disease. 
The  child,  then,  is  weaned  because  of  the  disease ;  —  the  disease  does  not 
arise  from  the  cessation  of  suckling.  Puerperal  mania  has  occasionally  fol- 
lowed large  losses  of  blood  from  the  uterus  under  labour ;  haemorrhage  has 
therefore  been  considered  as  a  cause.^  But  in  very  many  instances,  which 
I  have  seen,  no  exciting  cause  has  appeared  to  which  it  could  with  any  show 
of  reason  be  referred. 

IXagnoM. — There  are  only  two  cases  with  which  we  are  likely  to  con- 
found puerperal  mania  and  melancholia — the  one  low  muttering  delirium, 
the  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  febrile  action ;  the  other  violent  and 
furious  excitement,  resulting  from  phrenitis.  The  peculiarities  of  melan- 
cholia are  so  strongly  stamped,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
distinctive  marks  between  it  and  these  two  affections ;  it  indeed  is  more  likely 
to  be  confounded,  especially  at  its  onset,  or  in  its  milder  degree,  with  mere 
obstinacy  or  sullenness.  In  furious  mania  we  are  far  more  liable  to  fall  into 
error ;  but  when  the  delirium  is  consequent  on  febrile  action,  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  disease,  as  they  have  previously  developed  themselves  in  suc- 
cession,—  the  dry  and  raspy  tongue,  almost  always  attendant  on  the  last 
stage  of  fever,  when  wandering  of  the  mind  is  present,  and  other  symptoms 
too  palpable  to  require  mention,  will  be  in  themselves  a  sufficient  means  of 
diagnosis. 

To  distinguish  it  from  phrenitis  is  more  difficult ;  as  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  however,  generally  appears  sooner  after  labour  than  true  mania,  the 
period  of  the  attack  will  in  some  degree  guide  us.  The  delirium  attendant 
on  phrenitis  is  preceded  by  fever  and  pain  in  the  head,  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  with  vertigo,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  a  flushed  cheek ; — incoherence 
m  manner  and  expression  is  often  the  first  symptom  observed  in  mania.  Al- 
though the  pulse  in  mania  be  unnaturally  quick,  it  is  seldom  so  hard  or  sharp 
as  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  vessels  of 
the  eye  under  phrenitis  are  surcharged  with  blood ; — this  is  not  observed  in 
mania ;  and  in  the  latter  disease  the  cojantenance  acquires  a  sinister  or  sus- 
picious expression,  easily  recognised,  but  most  difficult  to  describe.  Light 
and  sound  can  scarcely  be  borne  in  phrenitis ; — they  make  little  unusual  im- 
pression on  the  maniacal  patient.  Inflammatory  fever,  and  increased  heat 
of  surface,  accompany  phrenitis  in  a  high  degree ; — in  mania,  the  former  of 
these  is  absent  altogether ;  and  in  the  latter,  if  present,  is  but  slight  in  in- 
tensity. This,  indeed,  is  rather  occasioned  by  the  violent  exertion  that  the 
patient  is  constantly  making  than  by  true  febrile  action. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  subject  that  calls  for  the  greatest  attention  and 
circumspection — the  foretelling  from  symptoms  which  show  themselves  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  the  probability  of  the  accession  of  deranged  intellects  after 
labour.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  to  a  husband  or  friends  than  the  an- 
ticipation of  such  a  calamity  supervening  on  delivery ;  a  medical  man  should 
therefore  be  most  cautious  in  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  such  an  affliction. 
Yet  there  are  some  indications  which  strongly  point  to  a  probability  of  the 
kind ;  and  there  are  some  occasions  on  which  we  should  not  be  doing  our 
duty  unless  we  prepared  the  family  for  the  chance  of  an  outbreak.  ISur- 
rows^  says,  **  Puerperal  delirium  consequent  on  labour  is  sometimes  prcdi« 
tated,  though  not  absolutely  developed  during  gestation.     If  while  pregnant 

*  Barrows,  Op.  cit  p.  865.  •  Page  866. 
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tbere  attend  frequent  hystencal  affections/  preternatural  susceptibiUty,  nn- 
accountable  exuberance  or  depression  of  spirits,  morbid  aptitude  to  exag- 
gerate every  trivial  occurrence,  and  attach  to  it  great  importance,  auepicion, 
irritabilityj  or  febrile  excitation ;  or,  what  is  still  more  indicative,  a  soporous 
state,  with  very  quick  pulse,  —  then  the  supervention  of  delirium  on  laboar 
may  be  dreaded/'  To  these  excellent  remarks  I  would  add,  if  a  great  losa 
of  memory  be  present,  such  a  result  is  eminently  foreboding.  The  case  of 
Mrs,  Durant,  mentioned  by  Montgomery,^  is  in  point*  This  lady,  when  mx 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  received  a  shock  which  so  completely  affected 
her  memory,  that  after  her  delivery,  and  recovery  from  some  degree  of  men* 
tal  imbecility  which  succeeded,  she  never  could  recollect  any  of  the  events 
that  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  her  pregnancy* 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  discriminate  clearly  between 
phrenitia  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  mind  now  under  consideration  ;  for 
since  in  inflammation  copious  bleedings  and  free  purging  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  patient's  safety,  and  the  liberal  exhibition  of  mercurials  and 
antimony  is  generally  required — and  as  we  shall  immediately  learn  that  such 
practice  is  injurious  under  mania  and  melancholia,  —  so  a  mistake  might  he 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Rare  as  puerperal  mania  ia^  phrenitis 
under  child -bed  is  a  still  less  frequent  disease. 

Progno^ii. — From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  gathered  that  our  prognosis 
may  on  most  occasions  be  favourable,  both  in  regard  to  a  fatal  termination 
and  also  with  respect  to  reason  being  ultimately  restored*  The  sooner  after 
delivery  the  attack  occurs  —  the  quicker  the  pulse  —  the  more  furious  the 
paroxysms, ^ — the  greater  the  danger  to  life;  while  the  more  depressed  and 
desponding  the  patient  is — the  longer  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  her 
confinement — the  greater  is  the  chance  of  the  disease  dwindling  into  perma- 
nent and  confirmed  melancholyi  As  a  principle,  we  may  repeat  the  senti- 
ment of  Gooch,  *Hhut  mania  is  more  dangerous  to  life  —  melancholia  to 
reason."^ 

If  I  were  to  select  any  single  sign  in  a  case  of  mania  that  had  shown 
itself  speedily  after  labour,  as  a  guiJe  to  my  prognosis,  respecting  the  pro- 
bability of  death,  it  would  be  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  But  this  should  be 
watched  narrowly,  and  counted  often,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  together  ; 
for  in  this  excitable  state  a  slight  cause  will  accelerate  it,  and  it  is  only  to  a 
conMant  and  mideviaimg  rapidity  that  this  remark  applies.  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  should  augur  well  if  a  large  quantity  of  foetid  faeces  were  ex- 
pelled; because  I  should  then  hope  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  mind 
depended  on  the  state  of  the  secretions,  and  the  influence  which  unhealthy 
mutters  pent  up  in  the  alimentary  canal  have  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
I  should  expect  an  amendment  of  the  symptoms  upon  the  removal  of  the 
cause/ 

^  At  pnge  364,  he  fitaica  chat  he  has  seen  two  cases  where  bjstericivl  sjmpCama  attended 
during  pregiinncji  and  the  patients  almost  immedLatelj  on  delivery  became  in  suae. 

^  Signs  and  @vm|jt')mg  of  Pregnane j,  p,  S12.  Uurant'a  Memoirs  of  hq  odIj  dor,  tc^L  i  p. 
147,  '  ■  Pag©  125. 

*  Esquirol  (Medico-Chirurg.  Atinuaire,  1810)  gWea  of  02  pntienta  admitt^  iixto  La  3a1pii 
triire,  in  P»ri8»  during  four  jeare,  J>5  recoveries  ■  Hurrows  (ComraentarieSi  p.  395)  telli  lu, 
that  of  57  patieEitB  treated  hy  him,  Sti  recovered,  II  remaineil  uucured,  10  died,  and  1  eom- 
tnitted  suicide.  But  these  tables  give,  I  tliink,  toti  gloonij  a  Tiew  of  the  tnortftlitj  of  puer- 
peral itisanitj  in  geueral ;  for  thi^j  Aq  not  embrace  the  mild  and  short  ca^esK  Puerpet  al  pt- 
tienti)  who  bec<:»me  insane  are  not  ofteu  seen  by  physieians  that  deviite  their  Hme  ehiefiy  to 
disordered  mjnd,  and  are  certainly  not  received  into  im  establif^hment  like  the  Salpetritire,  uU 
the  case  has  been  of  some  duration,  and  the  meana  usually  first  adopted  have  failed. 

A  case  of  puerperal  mania  came  under  my  DuticCj  in  Juiy,  1844,  of  great  t&terest     The 
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In  regard  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  complaint,  respecting  which  we 
are  always  questioned,  it  is  of  course  very  difScult,  nay,  impossible,  to  fore- 
tell the  time  it  is  likely  to  last;  but  speaking  generally  we  may  say,  that 
melancholia,  attended  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  is  the  most  difficult  variety 
lo  cure ;  while  if  the  aberration  is  of  a  happy  turn,  and  the  patient  is  rather 
sportful  than  gloomy,  the  chances  of  a  speedy  recovery  are  greater. 

T^'eatment — I  regret  I  have  but  little  satisfactory  to  offer,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  either  of  mania  or  melancholia.  The  general  method  of  man- 
agement, however,  applies  equally  whether  the  disorder  appears  during 
pregnancy,  or  supervenes  after  the  completion  of  labour.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  our  principal  duty  consists  in  combating  the  morbid  symptoms  as  they 
arise,  allaying  the  nervous  excitement,  and  husbanding  the  patient's  strength ; 
and  our  system  will  combine  both  a  moral  and  a  medical  plan  of  treatment. 
From  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  sometimes  present  under  mania,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  bleed  largely  from  the  arm ;  for,  as  Burrows  most  judiciously 
remarks,  the  symptoms  of  excitation  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  inflamma- 
tion, and  muscular  exertion  for  vital  powers.^     Such  practice,  however,  has 

Udy's  ffttber  bad  died  maniacal,  his  dominant  delusion  being  that  be  was,  as  be  bimself  ex- 
mressed  it,  **  rotting  from  sypbilis,"  though  be  had  ne^er  contracted  the  disease  in  bis  life. 
He  consulted  many  of  our  first  surgeons,  but  nothing  they  could  say  destroyed  the  idea  that 
bad  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  patient  of  whom  I  speak  showed  symptoms  of  this 
sad  malady  fi^e  or  six  days  after  her  first  confinement.  All  the  most  essential  characteristics 
of  the  disease  were  exhibited  in  their  turn.  She  had  the  suspicious  maniacal  look.  She  was 
careless  about  her  infant ;  sometimes  declaring  it  was  not  hers ;  at  others  thinking  she  had 
been  deliTcred  of  twins.  Sometimes  she  would  not  look  at  it  when  it  was  brought  to  her ;  but 
generally  the  sight  of  it  somewhat  excited  her ;  though  she  displayed  no  maternal  feeling  to- 
wards it  Occasionally  she  would  remain  for  hours  in  a  sullen  humour,  lying  on  her  bsck 
motionless,  or  incessantly  pulling  the  bed-clothes  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  often  she  would 
hold  up  her  arms,  and  more  her  fingers  exactly  as  though  she  were  playing  on  the  harp,  of 
which  instrument  she  had  been  very  fond ;  then  she  would  suddenly  break  out  into  a  torrent 
of  words,  and  continue  for  a  long  time  together  to  utter  broken  and  incoherent  sentences ;  or 
repeat  questions  instead  of  answering  them :  or  she  would  sing  or  scream  loudly  without  any 
apparent  cause.  She  seemed  herself  aware  that  her  mind  was  affected,  for  she  often  called 
out  that  she  was  mad.  She  took  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment,  the  bowels  acting  regularly ; 
and  when  taken  out  of  bed  and  placed  on  the  night-cbair,  she  would  void  her  urine,  and 
sometimes  evacuate  the  rectum ;  on  no  occasion  did  she  soil  the  bed.  She  slept  on  an  average 
about  three  hours  every  night,  and  got  some  snatches  of  repose  during  the  day.  Anodynes, 
even  large  doses  of  morphia,  seemed  to  possess  no  influence  over  the  nervous  system.  The 
pulse  varied  from  80  to  100,  according  as  she  had  been  calm  or  excited.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  restrain  her  during  one  day,  and  that  by  two  long  towels,  one  placed  across  the  chest, 
and  fastened  to  the  bedstead,  and  the  other  over  her  thighs  just  above  tlA  knees,  in  the  same 
manner.  I  had  desired  a  straight  waistcoat  might  be  kept  in  readiness ;  but  although  it  was 
proeured,  the  family  had  a  great  aversion  to  its  being  applied.  Both  I  and  her  general  at- 
tendant, who  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  roedicaUy  superintended  a  very  large  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that  her 
life  was  in  no  immediate  danger.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  six  days  f^om  the  date  of 
my  first  visit,  when  I  was  summoned  hastily,  late  in  the  evening,  and  found,  that  after  a  tran- 
quil night  and  day,  which  gave  her  friends  reason  to  believe  her  much  better,  she  had  become 
comatose.  Her  pulse  was  at  160:  her  feet  and  legs  were  cold;  her  head  hotter  than  it  had 
previously  been ;  and  she  was  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration  which  had  continued  for  eight 
or  ten  hours.  The  pupils  were  contracted  to  a  point,  and  the  eyes  suffused.  Notwithstanding 
her  apparently  insensible  state,  she  swallowed  fluid  by  two  or  three  tea-spoonsftil  at  a  time. 
She  continued  to  sink,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  night  Much  to  my  disappointment,  a 
»09t  mortem  examination  was  not  allowed ;  but  I  have  litUe  doubt  that  rapid  serous  effusion 
had  taken  place.  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  puerperal  mania  which  carried  with  it  so  good  a 
lesson,  in  respect  to  prognosis.  Both  the  general  attendant,  accustomed  as  he  was  for  many 
years  to  the  study  and  practical  superintendence  of  cases  of  this  kind,  in  one  of  the  largest 
eatablisbments  near  London,  and  myself,  augured  well  as  to  the  eventual  result ;  and  expressed 
a  generally  favourable,  though  certainly  a  guarded  opinion :  yet  within  a  few  hours  of  bis  last 
seeing  her,  she  was  prostrated  suddenly  in  the  way  I  have  described :  and  all  hope  of  her  re- 
covery  as  suddenly  vanished.  He  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  at  the  rapid  change  that 
bad  taken  place. 
*  See  Burrows,  Comment  pp.  899  and  408 ;  and  Gooch,  pp.  162  and  168. 
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^eeit  found  highly  prejudicial ;  it  doea  not  cut  short  the  disease,  and  only 
quiets  the  patient  for  the  time  the  faintnesa  continues*  It  tends,  indeed,  to 
weaken  the  Bjstem^  and  render  the  recovery  protracted,  if  not  to  depress  the 
powers  St  once,  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration.  Occasionally,  in  very 
plethoric  habits,  the  employment  of  the  lancet  may  be  admissible,  but  it  it 
certainly  not  eo  in  the  generality  of  casea ;  and,  aa  a  principle*  should  only 
be  had  recourse  to  in  disorders  of  the  mind,  when  there  are  other  symptoma 
present  which  would  lead  us  to  ahstract  blood  if  the  mental  faculties  were 
entirCi^  Leeches  to  the  temples,  however,  the  cupping-glasses  to  the  back 
of  the  neck — blisters  to  the  forehead,  between  the  ahonldersj  or  behind  the 
ears — are  almost  always  useful  when  there  is  much  force  in  the  circulation ; 
and  taking  off  the  hair,  either  partially  or  entirely  in  all  easesj  with  the 
occasional  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  if  there  be  preternatural  heat  of 
the  surface,  will  be  found  heneficiah^  Setons  and  issues  to  the  neck,  on  the 
8Calp,  or  some  other  part  of  the  body,  have  been  thought  advisable-  Den- 
man,^  with  regard  to  these  count er-irri tan ts,  observes,  that  he  has  ofien 
wished  to  try  them,  but  has  been  deterred  either  by  the  restless  and  turbulent 
state  of  the  patient^  or  by  her  general  health.  Purging  is  of  essential  ser- 
vice; not,  indeed,  carried  to  the  extent  of  inducing  a  number  of  watery 
stools,  but  merely  with  the  view  of  fully  clearing  the  bowels ;  and  for  this 
object  the  warmer  purgatives  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  any  of  the 
neutral  salts.  Many  cases  have  occurred  where  the  disease  has  almost  in- 
Btantaneoualy  given  way  to  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  canal.*  In  such^ 
the  matters  expelled  have  been  in  excessive  quantity,  most  unhealthy  and 
offenaive,  and  were  evidently  the  exciting  causes  of  the  derangement*  The 
exhibition  of  emetics  has  been  attended  with  such  signal  advantage,  that 
these  medicines  have  been  regarded  by  intelligent  physicians  as  more  effica- 
cious than  cathartics ;  *  but  whenever  there  is  much  depression,  with  a  cold 
skin,  pallid  face,  and  a  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  nauseating  remedies  (especially 
antimonials),  by  adding  to  the  weakness,  are  likely  to  prove  injurioua  if  re* 
pea  ted*  Of  all  internal  medicines,  narcotics  are  the  most  valuable,  after  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  opened ;  they  are,  indeed,  more  serviceable  than  in 
ordinary  mania,  because  the  puerperal  variety  is  more  uniformly  dependent 
on  accidental  nervous  excitement,  irritability,  or  depression ;  for  this  peculiar 
malady  much  more  frequently  arises  from  disordered  function  than  organic 
disease.  If  opium  can  be  borne,  it  may  bo  exhibited  in  any  of  its  forms ; 
and  if  it  produces  quiet,  may  be  repeated  at  intervals :  should  its  action, 
however,  be  unfavourable,  full  doses  of  hyoacyamuB,  combined  with  camphor^ 
may  be  found  an  efficacious  substitute.  So  long,  indeed,  as  there  exists  a 
heated  and  flushed  cheek,  with  much  thirst,  this  class  of  medicines  should 
be  withheld ;  but  when  any  febrile  paroxysm  that  may  have  arisen  baa  been 
moderated  by  aperients  and  salines,  they  may  be  most  usefully  exhibited. 
To  obtain  the  full  benefit  from  sedatives,  however,  they  must  be  given  in 

'  **  Pain  or  the  head,  with  feTer,  is  a  much  better  iQdlcaCiDTi  for  hbod-lettiiigi  th&tt  di$grd«r 
of  the  miDtl,  without  these  ajmptoniH/' — Oooch,  Op,  cit.  p.  163. 

*  Hurrews  fp*  402)  prefers  cupping  oa  the  shaven  occiput,  Tertei,  temples,  or  behind  tfaei 
eara,  to  leeching ;  and  thiuks  (p.  400)  that  bliBters  to  the  heud  or  its  neighbourhood  do  harm ; 
but  that,  wheu  couiii  or  torpiditj  of  the  sj^tem  i^  present,  either  hlisters  to  the  thighs  or  ltg% 
or  sinripiama  to  the  feet,  are  sorviceable*  IF,  however,  the  hitter  are  kept  in  eontaet  with  tho 
skin  after  the  pntieut  hii^  showu  eEpFessiona  of  pain,  he  ho^s  ^eeo  them  prejudicial  bj  convertr 
Ing  ordinnrj  delirium  loto  perfe<:t  furj*  My  owq  experience  wouid  teach  me  ih&t  tn  M*  mWy 
Miages  of  (he  vomjjhini^  blisters  applied  near  to  the  seat  gf  the  dlaeaae  are  decidedly  usefuU 

'OnMank  Lac  tea,  18)0,  p.  62, 

'  Qoocb,  Op.  Cit,  p,  157,  gives  n  moat  striking  case  Uliiatrati?e  of  this  rem&rk, 

'Ibid,  p.  1G3, 
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large  doses ;  or  a  full  dose  may  be  taken  at  first,  and  smaller  repeated  at 
sbort  intervals,  until  the  system  is  brought  under  their  influence.  It  is  well 
known  to  what  an  extent  the  constitutions  of  persons  labouring  under  ordi- 
nary mania  resist  the  action  of  opiate,  as  well  as  all  other  remedies ;  and 
although  in  a  modified  degree,  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  puerperal 
form.  In  my  own  practice  the  exhibition  of  morphia  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  I  am  generally  in  the  habit  of  ordering  a  grain  or  a 
grain  and  a  half  to  be  given  for  the  first  dose,  and  a  quarter  or  third  of  a 

5 rain  to  be  continued  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  until  some  effect  is 
istinctly  perceptible  from  its  use ;  and  I  have  seen  some  instances  in  which 
this  plan  has  seemed  to  crush  the  disease  at  once ;  when  the  patient,  highly 
excited,  or  obstinately  sullen  before,  after  having  taken  two  or  three  doses 
has  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber,  and  awoke  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
with  her  mind  perfectly  restored.  I  grant  that  cases  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  which  opium  in  any  of  its  preparations,  even  morphia,  as  well  as  other 
narcotics,  fails  to  soothe ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Denman,^  that  when  this 
occurs,  such  drugs  "  wonderfully  increase  the  turbulence,  and  often  produce 
very  alarming  symptoms.*'  But  this  is  no  reason  for  discarding  them  with- 
out a  trial ;  it  is  only  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  watch  their  action 
narrowly :  and  suspend  them,  if  we  find  their  influence  prejudicial.     A  case 

2uite  in  point  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jeffery,  of  Sidmouth  ;^  the  attack  came  on 
ve  days  before  delivery,  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Jeffery 
remarks,  "  Narcotics  appearing  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid, — as  a  medicine  which  might  be  called  purely 
sedative, — might  be  the  best  adapted  to  her  case."  He  accordingly  exhibited 
five  minims  of  the  diluted  acid  every  four  hours,  with  the  most  marked 
benefit ;  her  attendants,  indeed,  observed  that  the  patient  became  more  tran- 
quil soon  after  taking  the  first  dose ;  and  that  she  seemed  decidedly  better 
after  each  repetition ;  after  twelve  doses,  she  was  so  much  improved  that  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  it  further.  I  think  this  medicine, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Kinneir^  strongly  insisted  on  the  value  of  large  doses 
of  camphor  in  this  disease ;  but  the  eulogium  he  passed  upon  that  drug  has 
not  been  corroborated  by  his  successors.  Gooch,*  however,  recommends  it 
in  five-grain  doses  with  a  like  quantity  of  extract  of  henbane :  recommending 
at  the  same  time  that  the  night  dose  should  be  doubled;  and  Campbell** 
thinks,  if  administered  at  all,  a  scruple  should  be  given  every  third  hour ; 
but  he  evidently  does  not  think  highly  of  its  eflBcacy.  Burrows®  has  never 
seen  any  benefit  from  it  in  the  early  stages ;  and  this  remark  quite  accords 
with  my  own  experience.  One  principal  object  in  the  management  of  these 
cases  is  to  procure  sleep ;  and  that  should  be  attempted  by  every  means 
within  our  power.^ 

When  the  disease  has  become  more  chronic,  attended  with  great  debility, 
the  diffusive  stimulants  (particularly  ammonia)  are  indicated ;  and  much  ser- 
vice has  been  obtained  from  the  liberal  use  of  the  mineral  acids,  combined 
with  bark  or  other  tonics,  in  keeping  up  the  strength,  and  supporting  the 
digestive  powers.     In  few  cases  of  puerperal  mania  will  the  patient  bear  a 

•  Page  55  of  the  pamphlet  already  noticed. 

•  London  Med.  Gaz.  April  20th,  1839. 
a  Denman  on  Mania  Lactea,  p.  57. 

•  Page  166.  •  Mid.  p.  881.  •  Page  406. 

•  [We  have  recently  been  much  pleased  with  the  effects  of  the  extract  of  cannabis  indica  !n 
eome  of  these  cases  of  puerperal  mania.  It  is  in  melancholia  particularly  that  we  have 
seen  the  most  surprising  and  grntifying  results  follow  itr  employment.] 
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restriction  to  very  low  diet ;  and  in  the  melancholy  form,  one  of  a  nutritions, 
cordial,  or  even  stimulating  kind,  is  called  for.  Under  such  circfunatances, 
wine,  or  brandy,  may  be  added  to  the  ordinary  articles  of  food.  Unless 
there  be  other  contra-indicating  symptoms,  that  state  of  the  mind  will  offer 
no  objection  to,  but  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of,  such  kind  of  nourish- 
ment being  afforded.  Sometimes  we  observe  that  the  patient  will  take  what- 
ever is  offered  her,  although  she  si^ifies  no  desire  for  food ;  at  others,  she 
will  obstinately  refuse  to  let  a  particle  of  anything  pass  her  lips ;  and  this  is 
an  additional  reason  why  she  should  not  generally  be  kept  low.^  From  the 
apathy  usually  manifested  about  nourishment,  a  careless  nurse  will  often 
allow  many  hours,  or  even  days,  to  pass  over  in  succession,  without  offering 
anything  beyond  a  little  tea  or  gruel ;  from  which  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences have  resulted.  It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  either  fluid  or  solid,  is  taken  within  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to  insist  on  its  being  given  with  the  regularity  of  medicine. 
Another  point  worthy  our  grave  consideration,  is  the  propriety  of  seclu- 
sion and  restraint,  and  the  general  moral  management.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary that  I  should  insist  on  the  patient's  never  being  left  a  moment  alone  in 
any  of  the  forms  of  mental  aberration,  nor  in  the  removal  from  her  reach  of 
whatever  can  be  converted  into  instruments  of  self-injury ;  such  as  knives, 
cords,  garters,  or  any  articles  of  dress  by  which  strangulation  could  possibly 
be  effected.  The  door  should  be  kept  locked,  and  the  windows  tightly  nail^ 
down,  or  so  secured  as  to  be  only  capable  of  being  opened  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  the  requisite  quantity  of  fresh  air.  If  the  case  is  likely  to  be  of 
long  standing,  her  nurse  and  other  domestic  servants  should  be  removed ; 
two  females  accustomed  to  the  charge  of  insane  patients  must  be  substituted ; 
and  they  should  take  their  rest  alternately.  Such  persons  have  both  a  bet- 
ter physical  method  of  managing  the  insane,  and  also  possess  from  habit  more 
moral  control  over  them  than  ordinary  servants.  Another  reason  for  this 
arrangement  is,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  remove  from  her  sight,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  every  object  with  which  her  mind  is  familiarly  associated, 
which  may  tend  to  excite  efforts  of  memory,  or  call  up  trains  of  ideas  that 
will  only  lead  to  greater  bewilderment.  For  the  same  reason,  interviews  with 
the  husband  and  friends  should  be  forbidden,  or  only  allowed  rarely,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  indulging  the 
importunities  of  relatives  on  this  point  has  been  decidedly  injurious.^  Such 
interviews  are  generally  productive,  on  the  patient's  part  at  least,  of  increased 
agitation  and  altercation ;  they  exasperate  rather  than  soothe,  especially  if, 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  she  have  taken  up  the  notion  that  her  friends 
are  conspiring  to  do  her  injury.  The  evil  tendency  of  such  experiments  must 
be  forcibly  and  honestly  pointed  out ;  and  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
parties  should  be  appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  forego 
their  own  anxious  wishes.  For  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  its  own  safety, 
the  child  should  be  taken  away ;  and  unless  she  has  expressed  great  anxiety 

*  I  attended  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  bad  become  maniacal  during  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy.  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  regain  her  reason  after  her  delivery ;  in  this,  how- 
ever, I  was  disappointed :  the  disease  became  even  aggravated ;  and  when  the  changes  con- 
nected with  the  puerperal  state  were  so  far  advanced  that  her  removal  became  eafe,  she  was 
placed  in  an  establishment  entirely  devoted  to  the  care  of  insane  persons.  After  having 
r<»mained  there  for  some  weeks,  without  any  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  on  a  sadden  she 
obstinately  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  take  nourishment  I  was  informed,  that  for  a  whole  fort- 
night, neither  by  force  nor  entreaty,  could  anything  be  got  into  the  stomach ;  after  which  time 
ahe  died,  literally  starved. 
Gooch,  p.  159. 
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tl>  see  it  (which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,)  it  should  never  be  brought 
within  her  sight/  Even  if  we  think  it  right  to  grant  this  request,  she  shoald 
not  be  allowed  to  take  it  in  her  arms,  lest,  with  the  cunning  proper  to  mania, 
she  should  suddenly  inflict  on  it  irreparable  injury. 

If  she  be  very  unruly  and  boisterous,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  her 
in  a  strait  waistcoat.  Such  a  means  of  restraint  is  both  more  efficacious  and 
less  exciting  than  the  use  of  bodily  power,  which  always  leads  to  violence 
and  struggles.  In  every  case,  however  quiet  the  patient  may  ordinarily  be, 
it  is  proper  that  a  waistcoat  should  be  constantlv  at  hand.  The  very  men- 
tion of  the  means  about  to  be  used  will  often  full  into  a  temporary  repose 
the  most  turbulent  maniac. 

Lastly,  we  will  consider  the  propriety  of  removing  the  patient  entirely 
from  home.  There  is  no  question  that,  if  circumstances  permit,  much  benefit 
is  often  derived  from  the  change  to  another  residence,  particularly  from  a 
confined  to  a  purer  air,  and  from  a  noisy  into  a  quiet  situation.  I  should, 
however,  highly  object  to  her  being  placed  among  permanent  maniacs,  because 
of  the  great  hope  we  entertain  of  a  restoration,  the  uncertainty  how  long 
the  affection  may  continue,  and  the  chance  of  her  recovery  being  sudden. 
In  such  case  a  shock  might  be  produced,  the  effects  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  It  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  a  whole,  or  part  of  a 
house,  entirely  devoted  to  her  use ;  or  if  that  be  impracticable,  she  might  be 
received  into  one  of  the  smaller  establishments  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  kin^om,  and  which  are  now  universally  conducted  upon  liberal 
and  humane  pnnciples.  Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  too  early  a 
return  home  has  excited  a  fresh  outbreak ;  and  some  others  where  the  symp- 
toms, having  undergone  no  abatement  for  a  protracted  period,  have  suddenly 
given  wav  on  the  introduction  of  the  husband,  or  some  friend  whom  she  has 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see ;  their  appearance  has  put  an  end  to  illu- 
sions under  which  she  has  been  labouring,  and  dispelled  the  cloud  that  had 
overshadowed  her  mind.'  Of  course  the  medical  attendant  engaged  in  any 
individual  case  can  alone  be  capable  of  judging  of  the  expediency  of  such  an 
experiment. 

It  is  alwavs  desirable  that  employment  should  make  a  part  of  our  moral 
system ;  and  in  this  respect  the  previous  habits  and  tastes  should  be  studied. 
If,  then,  she  can  be  persuaded  to  amuse  herself  in  any  way  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed,  or  for  which  she  has  a  natural  fondness,  such  as  drawing, 
music,  or  even  writing,  a  quicker  progress  towards  restoration  will  be  made. 
But,  as  is  judiciously  observed  by  Denman,  in  the  pamphlet  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  it  is  not  ^'  advisable  to  hurry  the  patient  with  a  view  of  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  the  disorder,  but  to  lead  the  mind  to  its  own  course  of 
operation ;  for  then  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  a  relapse."  Out-of-door 
occupation,  however,  when  she  can  be  trusted  abroad,  is  far  preferable ;  and 
gardening  is  perhaps  as  simple,  interesting,  and  little  exciting  as  any  that 
can  be  chosen.^  When  a  favorable  alteration  has  occurred,  travelling  through 

•  Burrows  (p.  404)  thinks  that  patting  the  child  to  the  breast,  when  the  mother  erinoes  an 
apathy  towards  it,  often  revires  the  maternal  feeling,  provided  she  will  permit  it ;  but  my  own 
observation  does  not  bear  out  this  opinion. 

•  See  a  case  by  Gooch,  p.  169. 

Burrows  (p.  407)  gives  a  rule  on  this  part  of  the  treatment,  well  worth  being  borne  in  mina 
''  The  circumstance  which  should  govern  it  (t.  e.  seclusion)  is  the  existence  of,  or  freedom  from, 
any  morbid  association  of  ideas  with  home,  or  perversion  of  affections,  suspicion,  &c.  If  the 
affections  are  natural,  and  it  does  not  revive  illusions,  or  irritate,  some  domestic  intercourse 
may  b^  allowed;  but  those  only  should  have  that  permission  against  whom  no  prejudice 
•xiste." 

•  I  insert  the  following  from  Denman's  pamphlet,  1810 ;  because  that  is  not  so  well  known 
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fi  Rtrange  country  will  probably  tend  to  diasipat^  tbe  gloom  of  mind^  and  to 
hasten  recovery. 

PUERPERAL    FEVBE. 

In  the  ^hole  range  of  scientific  medicine  there  is  no  iubject  which  is  in  my 
opinion  more  difficult  to  treat,  than  that  of  puerperal  fever.  And  this  not 
only  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  perplexity  in  which  it  is  involved  j  but  n\m 
in  consequence  of  the  contradictory  opinions  put  forward  by  men  of  the  first 
eminence  in  the  profession,  regarding  its  nature  and  mode  of  treatments 
Some  have  considered  it  a  specific  disease,  belonging  excluBively  to  the  puer- 
peral state ;  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  ordinary  complaint,  modified 
only  by  the  pecuhar  condition  of  the  system  in  child-bed*  Some  are 
strenuous  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  highly  inflammatory ;  others  think  it 
an  asthenic  fever.  Some,  again,  euppoae  it  in  an  eminent  degree  contagious; 
others,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  communicated  by  any  means ;  hut  all 
agree  —  for  on  this  point  there  cannot  possibly  exist  two  opinions  —  in  its 
dangerous  character^  and  in  the  little  control  that  the  boasted  power  of  me- 
dicine possesses  over  itJ  It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  give  an  analysis, 
even  in  the  most  summary  manner,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  numerous  re- 
spectable writers  on  this  dreadful  scourge ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
offering  to  the  notice  of  my  younger  brethren  my  own  views,  founded  partly 
on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  partly  derived  from  personal  observation. 

The  discrepancy  that  b  so  singularly  apparent  in  the  works  of  different 
authors  regarding  the  nature,  history,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever,  may  be  easily  reconciled  without  supposing  any  of  them  guilty  eithai 
of  carelessness  or  misrepresentation.  They  have  each  faithfully  recorded, 
no  doubt,  the  phenomena  they  themselves  observed,  and  as  faithfully  handed 
down  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employed ;  but  the  histories  themselves  carry 
with  them  internal  evidence  that  the  diseases  described  have  differed  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  very  essence ;  though  all  have  borne  the  title  "  Pu- 
erperal Fever.*'  I  cannot  help  thinking,  indeed — and  I  trust  I  may  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  stating  so  much  —  that  the  student  is  liable  to  be 
deceived,  if  he  grounds  his  ideas  of  this  malady  solely  on  the  observations 
of  one  or  two  writers^  especially  those  who  have  witnessed  epidemics,  aa  they 
have  appeared  in  hospital  practice,  however  graphic  the  representation  may 
be ;  because  scarcely  any  two  have  exactly  resembled  each  other ;  and  be- 

fta  it  de^ervei  io  be,  and  because  the  storj  itself  is  cunoua ; — "  When  the  Houbo  of  CommoDA 
was  engChged  in  framtog  tbe  net  for  the  regtjUtion  of  mud-houaeSr  amang  otber  soaires  of 
mformation,  th(?y  hftd  reportB  from  different  counties.  In  that  stat  from  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, It  is  stated  to  hare  been  tbe  ti^tiiil  prtictke  to  lodge  the  insane  poor  with  ibe  lowor  claaa 
of  farmers,  who  employed  them  constantly  in  the  most  liiboriuim  p&rta  of  their  husiaess,  Wb&l 
strict  caution  or  treatment  might  be  required  before  they  could  he  hrougbt  to  suhmit  to  these 
Qccupdtionsi  does  not  appear ;  but  it  baa  been  aaid,  thi*  t  a  greater  number  of  thoBB  wbo  were 
thus  treated  recovered,  than  under  any  other  management.'^  This  secmfl,  tlien,  Io  ba^e  be^n 
the  first  practical  experiment  made  in  this  oountry  of  the  system  of  uneiciting  employtnenl, 
now  eo  generally  adopted  for  tbe  recovery  of  thia  unfortutitite  c\asB  of  our  feHoir-beiog^. 

'  Armairong  lost  4  caees  in  14  i  Campbell  22  in  79;  Gordon  28  in  77 ;  Leake  13  in  \9;  Fer- 
guson G8  in  204;  in  tho  General  Ljing-in  Ho^pltalt  howeTeft  in  1SS4,  6  died  out  of  9:  and 
In  lB3@f  20  out  of  2B.  The  last-named  physician  thinks  that  in  an  epidemic  season  to  ^ave 
two  out  of  tbree  may  bo  considered  good  practice,  Bn  F.  Bartach,  at  Vieiiiii&,  recordi  109 
deaths  out  of  175  patients  attacked  by  tbe  dbeaso.  Dr.  WUUam  Utint^  eaved  ODly  1  out 
of  31.  In  bis  lectures  he  used  to  aver,  that  ev«n  in  private  practieo  3  out  of  4  would  di« 
(Qoocb  on  Peritoneal  Fevera,  p*  9),  Ingleby  says^  in  the  Birmingham  Intirinaryi  about  the 
year  1B26,  16  or  18  caeca  occurred ^  with  not  a  single  recovery.  I  have  not  myself  kept  anj 
record  of  cases  of  this  kind ;  bnt  certamly  in  my  practice,  even  in  the  most  epidemic  aoa 
(he  proportion  of  difalhs  has  not  reached  the  average  detjkiled  above. 
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\  the  Bjmptoms  m  all  eases  are  mnoh  modified  by  the  tempe/atare  and 
other  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  localities  in 
irhtch  the  disease  appears,  and  several  esetemal  ciroomstanoes,  independently 
of  the  conatitotian  of  the  patient  herself.  To  take,  therefore,  any  one  set 
of  cases  as  a  type  of  the  whole,  would  lead,  in  my  mind,  to  most  erroneous 
inferences;  and,  although  I  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure,  that  much 
information  of  the  most  valuable  kind  is  to  be  culled  from  the  different  mo- 
nographs that  we  possess  upon  the  subject,  still  it  requires  that  they  should 
be  all  studied  together,  and  analysed  and  sifted  thoroughly,  before  a  correct 
notion  can  be  formed  by  the  young  practitioner  of  the  general  character  that 
pmerperal  fever,  as  it  is  seen  in  more  ordinary  practice,  assumes. 

My  t>wn  opinions  are  not  grounded  upcm  any  single  series  of  cases ;  though 
I  have  watched  carefully  the  progress  of  the  malady  every  year  when  it  has 
shown  itself  epidemically  in  the  eastern  districts  of  London,  since  I  have 
been  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  isolated  instances ;  but  they  are  deduced, 
through  the  experience  of  a  number  of  years,  from  eases  occurring  under 
many  varieties  of  circumstances,  and  in  all  ranks  of  society,  from  tlite  most 
distressed  pauper  to  persons  in  comfort  and  affluence.^ 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  vague  and  undefined  term  puerperal  fever 
faaa  been  applied  to  at  least  four  very  different  diseases  incidental  to  diild- 
bed ;  and  that  to  this  drcumstanoe  may  mainly  be  attributed  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  in  its  description,  and  the  contradictory  evidence  that  has 
been  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  particular  remedi^.  The  phrase,  indeed,  is  used  in  far  too  gene* 
ral  a  sense,  and  affords  us  no  positive  indication  of  the  disease  meant  to  be 
described ;  and  it  is  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  this  want  of  specific 
applieation  of  the  term  that  has  made  me  much  averse  from  its  employment. 
Not  only  have  difficulties  arisen  in  description,  consequent  on  this  system 
of  generaliiing ;  but  the  most  fatal  mistakes  have,  I  fear,  been  committed  in 
practice,  by  those  who  have  shaped  their  treatment  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  others,  without  sufficiently  considering  the  identity  of  the  disease  they 
have  studied  on  paper,  with  that  which  has  come  under  their  own  eye.  They 
have,  therefore,  followed  the  instructions  of  some  favourite  author,  or  adopted 
a  particular  system,  being  satisfied  that  they  were  acting  up  to  the  most 
approved  method  of  treating  ^'puerperal  fever." 

I  have  myself  seen  the  same  name  given  to  simple  hysteritis,  to  peritonitis, 
to  acute  tympanites,  and  to  a  fever  allied  to  typhus ; — ^affections  which  require 
the  adoption  of  very  different  curative  measures ;  although  to  each  of  them 

'  AlthoQ^  I  do  not  adopt  any  of  the  diTisions  of  previous  anthors,  I  think  it  right  to  put 
my  reader  in  possession  of  those  chiefly  followed.  Thas  Gardien  gives  us, — 1,  angiotenio  fever 
purely  inflammatory;  2,  adenomenengic,  slow  fever,  with  cerebral  disturbance;  8,  meningo 
gastric,  with  bilious  derangement :  4,  adynamic,  with  great  depression ;  5,  ataxic,  nervous ; 
6,  fever,  with  loeal  phlegmasin.  Tonelld, — 1,  inflammatory;  2,  adynamic  ;  8,  ataxic.  Yiga- 
roufl, — 1,  gastro-bilious ;  2,  putrid-bilious;  8,  pituitous;  4,  combined  with  hysteritis;  5,  spo- 
radic. Douglas, —  1,  inflammatory;  2,  gastro-bilious ;  8,  epidemic,  or  contagious.  John 
Clarke, — 1,  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries ;  2,  of  the  peritoneum ;  8,  those  combined 
with  inflammatory  disposition  in  the  system  generally ;  4,  low  fever,  sometimes  epidemic,  with 
abdominal  tenderness.  Gooch,  Dug^s,  Boivin, — I,  inflammatory :  2,  typhoid.  Lee, — 1,  inflam* 
mation  of  the  peritoneum ;  2,  of  the  uterine  appendages ;  8,  of  the  uterus  itself;  4,  of  the 
veins  of  the  uterus.  Ferguson, — 1,  peritoneal;  2,  with  gastro-enteric  irritation;  8,  nervous: 
4,  complicated.  Locock, — I,  acute  puerperal  peritonitis;  2,  adynamic,  or  malignant;  8,  intes- 
tinal irritation;  4,  false  peritonitis;  6,  milk  fever.  Rigby, — 1,  puerperal  peritonitis;  2,  ute- 
rine phlebitis ;  8,  false  peritonitis ;  4,  gastro-bilious  puerperal  fever :  6,  a  contagious  or  ady- 
namic form.  Without  citing  any  mere  instances,  this  must  be  sufficient  to  show  bow  much  the 
modem  attempts  at  forming  a  nosological  arrangement  must  have  tended  to  confuse  the  stu- 
dent, and  render  stiU  more  complicatMl  this  very  intricate  subject. 
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the  term  might  perhaps  uith  some  propriety  be  applied,  because  iq  &11  then 
is  present  more  or  lesa  of  febrile  action- 

Of  hysteritia  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  any  more,  since  that 
affection  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a  former  section ;  I  shall  proceed^ 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of 


PBBIT0NITI8. 

This  disease  almost  always  occurs  within  a  weeV  after  delivery;  most  fre- 
quently in  two  or  three  daya.  It  ia  ushered  in  by  shivering,  and  is  attended 
with  acute  pain  over  the  whole  or  principal  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  may 
attack  women  of  the  most  robust  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  habit;  it  may 
occur  equally  after  an  eaay  and  natural  birth,  as  well  as  after  a  tedious  and 
instrumental  delivery.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  age,  constitu- 
tion»  or  peculiarity  of  labour.  It  sometimes  attacks  a  large  portion  of  the 
peritoneal  surface  simultaneously ;  at  others,  and  perhaps  more  frequently. 
It  commences  at  one  small  spot,  and  spreads  all  around  by  degrees.  When 
its  commencement  is  confined  to  one  spot,  it  seems  always  to  begin  in  that 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  itself,  or  aome  of  ita  append- 
ages. It  is  remarked,  as  a  general  principle,  with  regard  to  peritonitis,  as 
well  as  all  other  acute  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state,  that  the  sooner  after 
labour  it  appears,  the  more  severe  will  the  symptoms  prove,  and  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  a  fatal  result.  If  it  be  not  .checked,  it  runs  on  rapidly  to 
its  termination  ;  and  after  its  continuance  an  uncertain  time,  the  symptonis 
are  suddenly  changed  from  those  of  high  excitement  to  those  of  great  ex- 
haustion and  dehilitj.  It  is  both  more  frequent  and  fatal  in  hospitals  than 
in  private  practice — in  large  towns  than  in  the  open  country. 

Two  varietm. — Puerperal  peritonitis  appears  under  two  very  distinct  forms 
— the  one  sporadic,  in  which  the  cases  are  isolated,  and  the  disease  does  not 
extend ;  the  other  epidemic  or  contagious ;  and  it  is  principally  to  the  latter 
variety  that  the  term  of  puerperal  fever  has  been  applied,  I  have  do  doubt 
myself  of  the  contagious  nature  of  peritonitis  in  some  instances ;  I  have 
known  it  many  times  both  spread  through  a  particular  district,  and  be  eon- 
fined  to  the  practice  of  a  particular  person,  almost  every  patient  attended  by 
such  person  under  labour  for  some  time  being  attacked,  while  the  neighbour- 
ing practitioners  did  not  meet  with  a  single  case.  It  seems  capable  of  being 
carried  from  one  to  another,  not  only  by  the  ordinary  modes  in  which  con- 
tagion is  usually  communicated,  but  through  the  dress  of  the  attendants  also ; 
so  that  medical  men,  nurses,  or  even  visitors,  may  themselves  be  the  instm- 
monts  of  its  fatal  propagation  from  one  puerperal  woman  to  others,  while 
their  own  health  is  not  in  the  least  degree  disturbed. 

Although  these  two  varieties  are  described  as  distinct  diseoieB  by  Burns  ^ 
and  some  other  writers ;  and  are  considered  as  separate  forms^  by  moat; 
still  it  appeara  to  me  more  convenient  to  treat  of  them  both  together;  be- 
cause the  same  symptoms  belong  to  both ;  because  they  both  run  the  same 
destructive  course,  if  not  checked ;  because  the  same  morbid  appearances,  as 
far  as  regards  the  pelvic  and  abdomin&l  cavities,  are  observed  in  both  after 
death  ;^  and  because  I  believe,  if  they  can  be  cured  at  all,  the  same  remedial 

'  Midwifery,  Edit.  5,  p.  &S3, 

*  See  Abercrombie*  PaihoL  and  Praot.  EeseorcheB^  p,  189,  &c. 

'  See  Iligbj'fl  uyHtem  of  Mid.,  Library  of  Med.  vol,  vu  pp.  274  «nd  21W);  where  he  depenbei 
the  appearaaci^s  in  the  abdomen  after  death,  a*  txacdy  llu  sami  m  Ihe  two  v&rietiee^  nnd  indeed 
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measnrea  are  applicable  to  both.^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  bovever,  that 
the  variety  to  which  contagion  is  superadded  is  by  far  the  more  violent, 
rapid,  and  dangerous  of  the  two.  It  approaches  in  severity  closely  tc  yellow 
fever, — the  typhus  of  the  tropics ;  and,  when  it  terminates  in  death,  is  more 
quickly  fatal  than  any  disease  we  know  in  this  climate,  except  that  with 
which  we  have  unfortunately  become  acquainted  of  late,  —  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  Unless  means  are  taken  to  check  it  within  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  our  best  exertions  will  be  made  in-  vain. 
When  it  appears  as  an  epidemic,  like  all  other  disorders  of  that  class,  it  is 
always  most  severe  in  each  individual  instance,  when  most  prevalent ;  the 
cases  are  also  more  mild  at  the  commencement  and  towards  the  termination 
of  the  epidemic,  and  more  fatal  when  it  is  at  its  height. 

Sometimes  the  attack  at  the  very  onset  is  extremely  acute ;  at  others  it 
is  more  insidious.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
and  may  run  on  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  disease  is  so  well  marked 
as  to  induce  the  physician  to  apply  the  proper  remedies. 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  whether  the 
inflammation  which  constitutes  puerperal  peritonitis  is  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
or  specific  and  peculiar.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
violent  common  inflammation ;  ^  others,  that  it  is  allied  to  hospital  gangrene ;' 
and  others,  that  it  is  of  an  erysipelatous  character.^  The  sporadic  variety, 
indeed,  appears  to  possess  no  characteristics  which  could  separate  it  from 
acute  peritonitis  occurring  in  other  states  of  the  system ;  but  numerous  facts 
have  been  published  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  epidemic  form 
partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  erysipelas;  and  I  am  inclined  to  this 
opinion  myself.  The  cases,  indeed,  recorded  by  Ingleby,*  Ceely,®  and  Sidey,^ 
are  so  strongly  in  point,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  withhold  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  form  of  fever  to  which  puerperal  women  are  liable,  not 
only  arising  from  the  contagion  of  erysipelas,  but  in  its  turn  also  occasion- 
ing that  disease  in  other  persons.  Whether  in  this  affection,  when  it  arises 
under  such  circumstances,  the  peritoneum  is  always  attacked,  is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  so  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.^ 

almost  in  the  tame  manner;  although  at  p.  290,  when  speaking  of  the  contagiout  form,  he 
aajs,  *<  the  lesions  observed  after  death  differ  considerably  from  those  of  acute  peritonitis." 

*  See  Bey's  Treatise  on  Puerperal  Fever,  1816,  p.  121. 

*  Mackintosh  on  Puerperal  Fever,  1822.  Campbell  on  Puerperal  Fever,  1822 ;  see  also  his 
System  of  Mid.  p.  869. 

*  Cruvelhier.     Ferguson,  see  p.  104  of  his  treatise. 

*  Gordon,  Louder,  Hull  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  p.  246.  Lee,  Med.  Gazette,  Aug.  26,  1848, 
and  many  others. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  xlix.  p.  412.  •  Lancet,  March  7,  1886. 

^  Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1839,  p.  91.  This  is  far  from  being  a  new  idea,  for 
Flouteau,  in  1760,  called  the  disease  epidemic  erysipelas  of  the  peritoneum. 

*  Rigby  (Mid.  p.  892)  states  that  in  one  epidemic  at  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  child 
of  every  woman  who  died  of  the  disease,  perished  of  erysipelas,  which  run  its  course  in  a  few 
hoars ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  two  instances  of  a  like  nature,  that  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  one  gentleman  in  the  same  month.  Gordon,  Hey,  Clarke,  Armstrong,  and  many  others, 
have  remarked  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas,  as  well  as  malignant  typhus,  when  the  puerperal 
fever  was  epidemic.  On  three  occasions  I  have  known  the  women  who  nursed  patients  that 
(tied  of  tills  fever,  become  the  suljects  of  erysipelas  of  the  leg.  A  striking  instance  of  the 
analogy  between  these  two  disorders  I  saw  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  Erysipelas  was  then  very 
prevalent  at  Rotherhithe ;  a  medical  fHend  of  mine  had  six  cases  within  a  very  few  days  of 
each  other ;  while  closely  watching  these  patients  he  attended  a  lady  in  labour,  in  the  vicinity 
of  two  of  them.  Puerperal  fever  speedily  showed  itself.  I  saw  the  patient,  and  she  rapidly 
died.  Her  nurse  was  seixed  with  erysipelas  of  the  hand,  and  placed  herself  under  the  care 
of  another  gentleman.  One  day,  after  liaviog  made  an  incision  and  dressed  the  wound,  this 
Mcond  gentleman  was  called  to  a  case  of  midwifery ;  the  same  kind  of  fever  supervened,  and 


0U  ^f  PiKif oiriTis. 

Ommi- — TIw  mmeB  which  priDcipany  predispose  to  puerperal  peritonTtis 
sre  precivelT  mich  m  l«ad  to  unhealthy  actiOD  in  general :  a  depressed, 
anxtooji^  ancf  deflpondSiig  itate  of  mmd,^  inteinperat^  habits,  or  deficiency  of 
food,  mud  perhaps  preTiooa  diseftse  existing  in  the  ijstem ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
feiied  that  in  very  many,  if  not  by  far  the  greater  nuiiiber  of  instances,  no 
prtdiipoiing  cause  can  be  traced.  The  immediate  and  exciting  causes,  os 
thay  have  been  noted^  are  so  varions  and  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
recount  them  uU ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  observations  to  those 
which  have  received  the  greatest  share  of  attention  from  the  profession. 
Among  the  latter^  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  tBKes  a  very 
prominent  ijlace ;  it  would  seem  from  the  tables  published  by  FerguBon,  thai 
wet  ftnd  cold  weather  is  particularly  favourable  for  its  propagation.  And  it 
fl  romajkablc  that  in  those  seasons  when  the  malady  has  been  epidemic  in 
Ihii  island,  it  wag  also  prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent.' Armstrong  attributes  the  epidemic  at  Sunderland  to  the  noxiona 
state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  Leake  remarks  that  the  disease  '*will  always 
hv  found  most  fatal  when  most  epidemical^  that  is,  during  a  distemperature 
of  the  air/*  Local  causes,  generating  malaria,  also  have  great  influence  m 
promoting  it;  and  Locock,^  Ferguson^*  and  Rigby,*  agree  in  consideriug 
thit  the  unhealthiness  of  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital  during  some 
years,  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  situation  being  low,  and  a  large^  onen- 
eloied  fewer  having  run,  or  rather  stagnated^  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Independently  uf  an  epidemical  constitution  of  the  air,  I  have  no  doobi 
whatever  tliat  tlio  disease  under  consideration  may  he  communicated  by  mn- 
tagion,  of  which  fact  many  melancholj  instances  have  come  under  my  own 
eye.  Indeed,  this  is  now  so  generally  conceded  by  the  profession,  that  to 
quote  examples  in  confirmation  would  be  superfiuous*^ 

The  iuuutHliate  causes  are  still  more  obscure  than  either  the  predispoeiiig 
or  exciting;  and  in  the  sumo  proportion  they  have  been  multiplied.  Biifeft 
oiniHiders  it  dependent  on  a  metastasis,  not  of  the  milk,  but  of  the  Uotd 
destined  to  form  that  secretion,  from  the  breasts  to  the  peritoneum;  andtys; 
indeed,  embodies  the  doctrines  of  the  German  schools.  Kirkland,  im  ITTI^ 
contcudod  it  mi^ht  he  produced  by  the  absorption  of  putrid  matters  lod^ 
in  the  uterus*     Legallois  thinks  it  arises  solely  from  the  absorpcicui  o£ 

fhU  aljtiT  IprmtnalfHl  %^ry  rapidly ;  I  wfts  summoQe*!  to  tb^  p&tiexit  late  »t  ell^tt  i 
kirnvrU  ithc  wm^  ju^t  dvtiJ.     A  third  fnut  ca£«  attended  bj  tb«  saiii«  ]>netiliOQ«r  1 1 
m\d  ottuna  that  did  wrIL     Mv  friends  botb  of  tbem  for  sc>m«  time  %iUr,  I 
UWiiig  vhiirgi*  of  ^oiui^u  in  Ubour;   &tid  this  dUe&se  di^ppe&r^ 

'  "  It  wring  lh<*  [H^rii'Hiii  *if  tbiJ  epiiifmic  pretalejice  of  tbis  diSfesse  w*  find  tfc»l  i 
1h»  fitm^kon,  ih»  \itiiiiftrTieH!.  mnJ  th«  nnhappj,  vere  most  IJAble  to  W  »tt&ckidv  m  i 
uu^l  lmb1«  lo  l»  detttivjvd/'     ^Mtfuf*  on  iNierpenil  Feter,  p^  189)     I^M^bdl  ^l 
^im  t»^*%  lb»t  **  ^  eigbt  tuiixuirritfd  woni«ti  irbo  b«cftin«  ill  witb  tb«  liicaM,  m^  i 
Hix*^.*'     il^H^h  ^p.  0i^j  si^fs.  **  ll  U  *n  old  r^DiArk  of  thoM  vbo  bir*  bad  n«ek  «^ai 
\jfiu^iii  h0»^tAlk  lb*t  iJbe  linglt  wtHnem  mn  pccuUai-U  liable  to  ^tal  di«ea«a  ai^mM 

■  FtffftM^  tk  tQ±  '  libni7  0f  Med.  toL  i  p^  S5& 

*  I^Ri^  tftt  I^^Mtt»«  1^  Wam^a.  P«it  i  p.  2^ 

'  Uluw7  id  Ur^l  nji   tS,  p.  tiH. 

'  T^  ptmlUkm  bo««Tvr,  ba^  be«a  denied  hj  aome  laen  botb  seadLti^  asd 
^rtMM  I  mmj  iH«li^  Uuim^  Ta««m^  l>ug^  Joka  Ovk^  H«f« 
CuifNlX  •M  t««i  li#  %WH>  latMr  of  «k«iA  ip«aL  diMtbtriiHj ;  hat 
sittiig  ^  Ui4?  ^  a  v^Maaa  «W  baa  diad  ti  Ibis  dMMii  tha  JaiMwUkm  m 
•iirHiil  to  a  |^^rr«ral  paiitat.    te  t^  wmimy,  M>^p  (INatiM  «■ 
"nUllj  Tpini  ihii   !  mini  uf  ■ian#<^"  m  Iba  a^iiillj  af 
fMl  |»1MW  ftfHv  hiatiaf  lMf«««id  Ibtt  Iftir  af  aMtti 
kil  ttt  llua  i^iigiafc  alaii  wb?%  votK*  i^  ■!■■!<  ff 
fiaft  tsaitdb  fUt  to  M&tv*  tbat  hm  afiaiiMa  t^uiuf^ 
«if  «C  til  fciiMk  ii«  tia  >AMf^  ptomt  to  b«  tmmii  aai  If  107  ^ 
i*  la  1^  |>«ve»  aUbnt  af  X«taM  «  PUkvofi^  ta  ti^f^. 
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from  the  uterine  surface ;  and  Cruvelhier,  who  likens  the  internal  face  of 
the  uterus  after  delivery  to  a  stump  after  amputation,  considers  that  it  is 
originated  hj  the  absorption  of  pus  and  putrid  fluids,  through  the  uterine 
veins  into  the  system  in  general.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Ferguson,  who, 
by  arguments  drawn  up  and  set  forth  with  much  ingenuity  and  tact,  has 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  phenomena  of  puerperal  fever  originate  in  a  vitiar 
tion  of  the  fluids ;  that  the  causes  which  are  capable  of  vitiating  the  fluidb 
ore  particularly  rife  after  child-birth ;  and  that  the  various  forms  of  puer- 
peral fever  depend  on  this  one  cause,  and  may  be  readily  deduced  from  it. 
Kigby  ^  also  considers  the  affection  commences  in  the  blood.  Locock^  and 
Ingleby,^  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  primary  impression  as  made  upon  the 
nervous  system.  Whichever  of  the  two  large  systems, — the  vascular  or 
nervous,  is  primarily  affected ;  —  whether  it  be  the  immediate  absorption  of 
morbid  matter  into  the  blood,  or  a  blow  first  sustained  by  the  sentient 
organs,  that  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  "  puerperal  fever,"  it  seems  in- 
disputable that  the  disease,  in  its  epidemic  or  contagious  form,  at  least,  is 
generated  by  the  introduction  of  a  subtle  and  virulent  poison  into  the  body, 
by  which  the  vital  fluid  is  vitiated,  and  from  which  the  malady  derives  its  ex- 
traordinary malignancy. 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  feature  of  this  disease  consists  in  excessive 
tenderness  over  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  abdominal  region,  at- 
tended by  pyrexia  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a 
rigor,  either  partial  or  general,  to  which  inflammatory  fever  succeeds.     The 

tatient  may  perhaps  have  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  from  the  period  of 
er  delivery ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  she  may  have  appeared  very  well 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  she  is  suddenly  seized  with  shiver- 
ing, more  or  less  severe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  rigor  is  so  intense  as  to 
agitate  the  whole  person,  and  even  shake  the  bed  on  which  she  lies ;  at 
ethers  it  amounts  merely  to  the  slightest  sensation  of  chilliness,  confined, 
l^rhaps,  to  the  back.  Often,  even  this  degree  will  not  be  acknowledged ; 
and  unless  we  are  particular  and  precise  in  our  inquiries,  we  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  not  the  slightest  chill  has  been  experienced.  We 
find,  in  most  cases,  that  the  more  intense  has  been  the  cold  sensation,  the 
more  violent  will  be  the  after-symptoms.  Morbid  heat  and  dryness  of  skin 
succeeds  to  the  chilliness,  attended  by  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  also  usually  feeble ;  hurried  respiration ;  nausea  or  vomiting ;  more 
or  less  pain  in  the  lore  part  of  the  head ;  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  With  this  there  is  great  pain  in  the 
loins,  reaching  sometimes  along  the  sacrum  even  to  the  coccyx  itself.  In 
many  instances  we  may  remark  an  unnaturally  rapid  pulse  before  any  chill 
has  been  felt.  This  would  lead  us  to  watch  the  pulse  closely,  for  the  first 
few  days  after  labour ;  and  it  is  a  good  rule  in  all  cases  to  consider  that  some 
unhealthy  action  is  going  on,  if  it  remains  constantly  above  100  beats  in  the 
minute.  Especially  must  we  be  on  our  guard  for  the  outbreak  of  serious 
disease,  should  at  the  same  time  any  epidemic  fever  be  prevalent.  If  the 
abdominal  pain  be  limited  in  extent,  the  hypogastric  remon  will  be  the  part 
generally  affected.  A  short,  quick,  hacking  cough,  is  often  present.  Some- 
times, indeed,  throughout  the  whole  attack  the  skin  is  moist,  either  univer- 
Mlly  or  in  patches ;  and  towiu*ds  the  close  of  the  complaint  when  it  termi- 

'  Review  of  Moore's  Treatise,  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Bey.  No.  It.  p.  481.  See  al«f» 
library  of  Med.  toI.  vi.  p.  287. 

*  Library  of  Medicine,  toL  i.  p.  852. 

*  £dinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  toL  xliz.  p.  428. 
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Tiates  fatfllly,  it  often  beconips  soft,  relaxed,  and  elummj,  and,  as  observed 
by  Armstrong,  the  hand  glides  smoothly  over  itj  as  if  it  were  wet  with  saap 
and  water. 

Early  in  the  disease  the  countenance  undergoes  a  marked  change  :  some- 
times it  is  suffused ;  more  frequently  sallow,  dejected,  ghastly,  and  indieatiTe 
of  extreme  distress.  So  great  and  sudden  is  the  alteration,  that  the  moit 
superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  it.  The  eye  becomes  sunken,  glassy, 
languid,  and  inexpressive ;  and  a  dusky  lividity  may  be  remarked  beneath 
the  lower  lid,  along  the  ridge  of  the  orbit*  The  urine  is  generally  defective, 
high- CO  loured,  turbid,  and  passed  with  difficulty  or  pain.  The  lochial  dis- 
charge is  often  wholly  suppressed ;  at  other  times  its  quantity  is  diminished, 
and  it  is  foetid  to  the  smell ;  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  it  continues  to 
flow  naturally*  The  breasts  soon  become  flaccid  in  the  majority  of  cases; 
hut  I  have  known  the  milk  continue  to  be  formed,  even  abundantly,  till 
within  a  few  hours  previous  to  dissolution.  The  hands  and  feet  are  often 
cold  from  the  very  first  onset  of  the  disease.  The  patient  sleeps  at  inter- 
vals ;  but  she  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  and  wakes  frequently  in  terror, 
and  with  a  start. 

With  the  increase  of  abdominal  tenderness,  the  belly  swells,  becomes  tense, 
and  sometimes  acquires  a  bulk  as  great  as  it  possessed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  labour.  The  tenderness  ts  so  acute,  that  the  gentlest  pressure  can- 
not be  endured ;  and  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  produces  much  agony. 
The  patient  lies  on  her  back, — the  only  posture  she  can  support, — with  her 
knees  drawn  up,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  partly  to  relieve  the  person  from  the  pressure  of  the  coverings.  For 
the  same  reason  she  uses  all  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  free  descent  of  the 
diaphragm ;  and  the  breath  is  therefore  drawn  with  a  succession  of  rapid, 
short,  panting  inspirations. 

Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  appearance  of  the  tongne:  it  is 
sometimes  completely  covered  with  a  whitish  or  cream-coloured  slimy  coat ; 
occasionally  it  is  thickly  furred ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  perfectly  moist, 
and  soft,  and  p  ret  em  a  tu  rally  red.  But  although  the  mouth  be  not  parched, 
there  is  almost  always  present  distressing  and  unquenchable  thirst. 

The  abdominal  tumefaction  is  dependent  on  two  causes — the  one,  inflation 
of  the  intestines,  which  always  occurs  as  the  disease  progresses ;  the  other, 
efl'usion  of  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  mostly  takes  place  pre- 
viously to  death.  The  effusion  appears  to  be  an  effort  made  by  nature  to 
relieve  the  surcharged  vessels,  but  in  itself,  although  designed  aa  a  method 
of  relief,  is  productive  of  a  fatal  result.  With  the  effusion  of  fluid  there  is  a 
remis^sion  of  the  pain  more  or  less  sudden ;  but  this  is  not  attended  with  an 
*im el i oration  of  the  general  symptoms  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  then  all 
aggravated.  The  pulse  becomes  weak,  fluttering,  and  so  rapid  as  scarcely 
to  be  numbered;  there  is  more  distress,  and  uninterrupted  watchfulness;  a 
state  of  muttering  delirium  supervenes ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  ; 
the  extremities  perfectly  cold :  a  circumscribed  dingy  crimson  flush  appears 
upon  the  cheek  ;  vomiting  of  the  same  dark  matter  that  is  ejected  in  the  last 
stage  of  typhus  occurs ;  eubsultus  tendinum,  and  picking  of  the  bed-clothes^ 
are  observed  ;  and  the  patient,  as  she  lies  upon  her  hack,  slips  down  from  the 
pillow,  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed.  When  these  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves, the  case  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  hopeless.  It  is  seldom  that  furious 
delirium  shows  itself  in  any  stage  of  this  disease ;  not  unfrequently,  indeed, 
the  intellectual  facuItLes  remain  unimpaired  till  nearly  the  moment  of  death  ^ 
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and  we  may  regard  delirium,  or  any  degree  of  mental  disturbance,  almost  as 
a  mortal  symptom. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  disease  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive, 
and  powerful  doses  of  purgatives  are  required  to  procure  evacuations ;  but 
in  the  second  stage  violent  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  check ;  and  the  stools  are  almost  always  voided  in  large  quantity,  and  are 
veiT  oflFensive.  . . 

Occasionally  a  rapid  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  takes  place.  I  have 
known  the  disease  suddenly  leave  the  peritoneum,  and  as  suddenly  attack  the 
pleura,  being  translated  from  one  serous  membrane  to  another  of  the  same 
character.  I  have  even  known  it  pass  back  from  the  pleura  to  the  perito- 
neum ;  and  I  have  met  with  a  few  instances  where  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  affected,  as  the  disease  in  the  abdomen  subsided. 

When  the  disorder  appears  as  an  epidemic,  though  the  chief  symptoms  are 
still  the  same,  many  are  greatly  aggravated.  The  pulse  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  the  sporadic  variety ;  it  frequently  rises  at  once  to  140  or  150  beats 
in  the  minute,  and  is  at  the  same  time  very  small  and  easily  compressed ; 
the  fever  assumes  more  of  a  low  type  even  from  the  commencement,  and  runs 
its  course  with  far  greater  rapidity ;  the  prostration  of  strength  is  more  com- 
plete ;  the  skin  is  cooler,  being  seldom  above  the  natural  standard;  the  belly 
becomes  more  early  swollen  and  tympanitic ;  the  breath  acquires  a  faint  and 
earthy  odour ;  hiccough  often  occurs  from  the  irritability  of  the  diaphragm, 
consequent  on  the  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  abscesses  form 
occasionally,  either  among  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  or  within  or  around 
the  joints  ;  and  Lee,^  Marshall  Hall,'  Locock,^  Ferguson,*  and  Rigby,'  men- 
tion that  the  eyes,  particularly  the  left,  are  sometimes  attacked  with  a  rapidly 
destructive  inflammation ;  but  this  I  have  myself  never  observed ;  probably 
because  the  disease  is  always  more  severe  in  hospital  practice.  The  great 
fatality  indeed  which  has  occurred  in  all  the  lying-in  hospitals,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  on  the  continent,  at  different  times,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  conviction  that  these  institutions  have  not  been  attended  with  that  un- 
alloyed good  to  the  poorer  classes  which  their  benevolent  founders  and  sup- 
porters have  hoped  and  expected.  Some  years  ago  I  was  solicited  to  take 
the  medical  superintendence  of  a  lying-in  hospital,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  in  the  eastern  part  of  London.  Although  I  might  have  derived  no 
little  personal  advantage  from  the  connexion,  I  declined  the  proffered  hon- 
our ;  and  gave  the  gentlemen  who  called  on  me  such  reasons  for  doing  so,  as 
induced  them  immediately  to  abandon  the  undertaking ;  and  it  has  never 
been  revived.  Should  such  an  establishment  again  be  formed  in  any  large 
town,  it  should  consist  of  a  number  of  small  houses  detached,  or  at  least  sepa^ 
rated  from  each  other ;  and  no  more  than  one  woman  should  be  permitted 
to  occupy  any  single  apartment  at  a  time.® 

If  we  are  to  expect  recovery,  the  pulse  will  be  found  less  frequent,  the 
skin  cooler  and  softer,  the  tongue  cleaner,  the  thirst  less  ardent,  the  bowels 
easily  acted  upon,  the  patient  gets  refreshing  sleep,  and  turns  from  her  back 
to  her  side.  This  change  in  posture  is  one  of  the  best  symptoms  we  can 
remark ;  but  by  an  inattentive  observer  may  easily  be  overlooked.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  a  woman  lay  on 

»  Cyclop.  Prttct  Med.  Art.  Puerp.  FeTer.  *  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.  voL  xiii. 

■  Op.  cit.  p.  861.  •  Op.  cit  p.  80.  •  Op.  cit.  p.  291. 

*  *'  Happily,  this  form  of  puerperal  ferer  exists  with  such  fatality  in  hospitals  alone.  I  be- 
lieve the  single  chamber  of  the  pauper  is  more  wholesome  than  the  spacioos  ward  of  the  hospital 
patient"    Ferguson,  Op.  cit.  p.  82. 
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her  back  or  aide,  but  it  is  quite  proper  tbat  our  mind  should  he  directed  to 
this  alteration  in  position,  if  it  have  taken  place,  because  it  is  often  one  of 
the  first  indications  of  amendment. 

Biagnosu,  — Peritonitis  may  be  distinguished  froto  more  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  by  the  greater  violence  of  the  attendant  symptoms,  and  by 
the  pain  not  being  so  circumBcribed,  but  extending  over  a  much  more  con- 
siderable space.  If,  indeed,  we  are  satisfied  with  placing  our  hand  flatly 
upon  the  abdomen,  about  the  umbilical  region,  and  pressing  steadily^  we  may 
very  probably  be  deceived  as  to  whether  the  inflammation  is  general  or  more 
confined,  because  the  uterus  itself  will  then  he  more  or  less  subjected  to  the 
weight  of  the  hand.  It  is  better  to  appljf  one  finger  only  to  various  parts 
of  the  abdominal  surface ;  and  ifj  on  making  pressure  with  its  extremity^  we 
find  the  patient  shrink  from  the  touch,  whether  we  place  it  on  one  region  or 
another,  we  may  be  assured, — provided  the  suffering  be  induced  by  inflam- 
mation,— tbat  the  vascular  excitement  is  not  merely  uterine ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  pain  is  difl'iised,  will  the  inflammatory  action  have  spread* 

3Iorbid  appearances. — It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  opportunities  of 
inspecting  the  bodies  of  women  who  have  died  from  peri  ton  itiSj  especially  of 
the  infectious  variety,  are  by  no  means  rare  ]  and  the  appearances  in  diflfer- 
ent  cases  are  very  generally  the  same ;  so  uniform,  indeed^  that  we  may 
often  predict,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  morbid  changes  we  shall  observe. 
The  abdomen  externally  is  always  large^  swollen,  and  tense.  On  cutting  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  a  large  quantity  of  nauseously  fcetid  gas  will  escape, 
so  as  even  to  give  the  idea  that  the  intestines  have  been  wounded  by  the 
knife.  I  suspect  this  air  is  not  generated  during  life,  but  the  effect  of  putre- 
faction after  death*^  And  on  examining  the  peritoneum,  we  may  observe  it 
in  some  parts  inflamedj  red,  with  preternaturally  enlarged  vessels,  and,  ner- 
haps  somewhat  thickened ;  in  other  places  it  will  be  pale  and  dingy ;  and  in 
others  again,  it  will  possess  its  natural  glistening  lustre.  The  omentum  is 
usually  more  than  ordinarily  charged  with  blood,  and  in  some  eases  thick* 
ened*  A  collection  of  turbid  serum  sometimes  tinged  with  red,  more  fre- 
quently resembling  whey,  varying  much  in  quantity,  will  be  found  within 
tbe  peritoneal  sac ;  and  floating  in  this  fluid  patches  of  soft  lymph  will  be 
observed^  which  have  been  rubbed  off  from  the  surface  of  the  viscera,  either 
by  the  action  of  the  parts  during  life,  or  by  moving  the  body  after  death  has 
taken  place.  The  fluid  will  be  found  principally  accumulated  in  the  pelvis. 
This  may,  indeed  be  considered  accidental,  and  probably  arising  from  gravi- 
tation. It  is  occasionally  highly  glutinous  ;  but  then  it  is  remarked  that  very 
little  or  no  lymph  is  present.  According  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  it  does  not  differ 
cberaically  from  the  serum  effused  in  peritonitis  attacking  the  male  subject. 
Both  the  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  that  covering  the 
intestines  and  other  viscera^  are  found  coated  with  the  same  kind  of  lymph 
as  floats  loosely  in  the  cavity,  which  breaks  down  immediately  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers.  Sometimes  this  has  obtained  consistence  sufficient  to  glue 
the  folds  of  the  intestines  more  or  less  strongly  together.^  Occasionally  I 
have  remarked  this  deposit  confined  to  the  uterusj  as  though  it  were  dingy 
white  paint  smeared  over  it ;  and  whenever  it  is  more  general  we  find  it 
thicker,  and  in  larger  quantity  on  the  external  surface  of  that  viscuSi     On 

^  ^^  The  body  is  more  mpidLj  decomposed  &fter  death,  than  f^am  iitij  dlseA^e  witb  ivhkb  I 
am  acqyaiDte*!*"     Ferguaon,  p,  42. 

^  On  separating  the  iatcstinea  from  each  other*  I  haTe  often  obverred  themouldof  a  segtneiic 
nf  one  fold  altached  to  the  aurface  of  the  eoatiguoue  one  ;  and  oocaeionallj,  espeotaUj  in  teases 
tbat  hare  lasted  bo  me  time,  the  adhesion  baa  been  so  strongs  that  the  structure  of  the  bowd 
AM  beea  torn,  while  the  adTentitbuji  adhesion  has  remained  perfect. 
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cutting  through  the  substance  of  the  womb,  it  will  often  be  found  well  con- 
tracted and  healthy  in  its  parenchyma ;  at  other  times  it  will  be  softer  and 
darker  in  colour  than  natural, — ^I  have  seen  it  so  soft,  indeed,  that  the  finger 
could  easily  be  thrust  through  its  whole  thickness ;  —  and  pus  may  often  be 
observed,  either  in  its  proper  veins,  just  beneath  the  peritoneum,  or  embedded 
in  its  structure ;  occasionally  the  lining  membrane  appears  gangrenous.  It 
is  very  seldom  that,  under  peritonitis,  the  uterine  appendages  escape  the 
diseased  action  more  or  less  general  throughout  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
they  are  usually  involved  to  a  great  extent.  They  will  c^ten  exhibit  strong 
indications  of  morbid  action,  while  the  principal  part  of  the  peritoneum  is 
comparatively  unchanged.  The  ovaries,  either  one  or  both,  become  much 
more  vascular  in  structure,  and  coated  on  their  surface  with  a  thick  lamina 
of  lymph.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  mass,  of  a 
larger  bulk  than  usual,  and  the  consistence  of  the  softest  cream-cheese,  which 
most  easily  breaks  down,  and  becomes  almost  dissolved  between  the  fingers. 
OccasionsJly  they  are  even  converted  into  abscesses,  —  all  which  morbid 
disorganization  I  have  frequently  witnessed ;  ^  and  cases  are  on  record  where 
a  communication  has  been  formed,  by  adhesion,  between  the  ovary  contain- 
ing pus  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  where  the  matter  has  been  evacuated 
externally  by  ulceration,  either  through  the  parietes,  or  at  the  groin.^  Under 
such  a  state  of  ovarian  derangement,  the  broad  ligaments  and  fallopian  tubes 
are  also  covered  with  the  same  paint-like  morbid  secretion ;  the  tubes  become 
nearly  black  with  turgescence,  and  their  fimbriated  extremities  either  of  a 
deep  crimson,  or  dark  livid  colour,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  lacerated. 

Cases  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge  of  women  who  had  borne  a 
£amily,  rapidly  perhaps  before,  becoming  barren  after  an  acute  attack  of 
puerperal  peritonitis ;  and  such  a  circumstance  is  easily  explained  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  disorganization  that  sometimes  occurs  under  this  affec- 
tion, and  that  this  change  takes  place  in  structures  whose  perfectly  healthy 
condition  is  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life.  Both  ovaries  indeed 
may  be  so  far  destroyed,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  functions 
being  resumed,  and  yet  the  patient  may  survive,  and  enjoy  a  state  of  good 
general  health;  or  the  fallopian  tubes  may  become  impervious  by  adhesion 
of  their  sides,  or  their  fimbriso  may  become  extensively  adherent  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ovaries,  any  of  which  conditions  would  necessarily  render  the 
woman  hereafter  incapable  of  conceiving. 

There  are  two  cautions  absolutely  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  inspect- 
ing the  bodies  of  women  who  have  died  of  peritonitis  after  lying-in,  —  the 
one  for  our  own  safety,  the  other  for  that  of  our  puerperal  patients.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  disease  has  often  been  propagated 
throughout  a  district,  by  the  surgeons  who  have  examined  the  corpse  not 
having  taken  sufiScient  care  to  prevent  its  spreading  through  the  agency  of 
their  persons;  the  infectious  qualities  —  in  whatever  they  may  consist  —  not 
being  lost,  but  being,  perhaps,  even  aggravated  after  death  has  taken  place. 
And  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  injuries  to  the  fingers,  received  in 
conducting  the  examination  of  women  who  have  fallen  victims  to  puerperal 
peritonitis,  are  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  symptoms  than  the 
same  kind  of  accident  inflicted  under  other  circumstances.     The  knowledge 

*  Bigby  (Library  of  Med.  toL  tL  p.  291),  after  describing  that  the  OTaries  become  quite 
disorganised,  says,  **  Daring  the  fatal  epideinic  whioh  prevailed  at  the  General  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital in  the  early  part  of  1888,  we  met  with  several  oases  where  the  ovaries  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, their  site  being  only  discoverable  by  an  oval  thickening  of  the  broad  ligamenti 
something  like  an  empty  cyst  of  peritoneum." 

*  Lee,  Cyclop,  of  Med.  vol.  il  p.  253. 
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of  these  facts  would  induce  us  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  botli  that  we  might 
not  inoculate  our  own  system,  and  also  that  we  might  not  be  the  instruments 
of  causing  a  further  development  of  such  a  dire  disorder  among  our  puerperal 
patients.  The  latter  may  probably  be  avoided  by  making  an  entire  change 
in  our  dress,  and  attending  to  other  precautions  not  necessary  for  me  to  par- 
ticularize, after  having  attended  an  inspection  of  this  sort,  before  we  visit  a 
puerperal,  or,  indeed^  any  other  kind  of  patient.  So  susceptible  does  the 
parturient  woman  appear  to  the  malignant  influence  of  morbid  poieons^  that 
I  would  urgently  recommend  my  younger  brethren  never  to  leave  a  post 
mortem  examination,  from  whatever  cause  death  may  have  happened,  espe- 
cially if  it  should  have  been  from  erysipelas,  or  any  puerperal  malady,  and 
proceed  to  a  case  of  labour,  without  having  first  divested  themselves  of  all 
articles  of  clothing  likely  to  retain  the  principles  of  infection,  and  liberally 
used  ablution,  I  think  I  have  traced  some  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  even 
deathj  after  delivery,  to  infection  received  from  the  finger  per  vaginam^  when 
carelessness  in  such  matters  has  been  evinced. 

Treatment  —  Both  the  sporadic  and  the  epidemic  varieties  of  peritonitis, 
at  least  as  we  see  it  uncoanected  with  hospital  practice,  require,  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  same  kind  of  management ;  and  as  this  disease  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inflammatory,  a  course  of  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be 
adopted*  Our  first  attention,  therefore,  must  be  directed  to  taking  blood  by 
the  lancet.  If  this  means  be  neglected,  no  other  within  our  power  will  be 
of  the  least  avail  j  but  to  be  productive  of  benefit,  bleeding  must  be  had 
recourse  to  both  early  and  largely.  If  the  first  twenty-four  hours  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  without  the  lancet  being  resorted  to^  its  aid,  in  the  generality 
of  cases,  will  be  applied  too  late ;  and  its  use  will  consequently  be  rather 
prejudicial  than  advantageous.  Nor  ia  it  sufficient  that  the  blood  should  be 
allowed  to  trickle  down  the  arm  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  guttatim  ;  it  must 
be  abstracted  in  a  full  stream,  from  a  free  orifice,  the  patient  being  placed 
partly  erect,  so  that  an  impression  should  be  produced  upon  the  system  as 
speedily  as  possible.  It  is  better  that  a  vein  should  be  opened  in  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  than  that  we  should  be  content  with  letting  it  flow  spa- 
ringly and  tardily.  I  am  myself  much  averse  from  ordering  a  stipulated 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  in  any  case  where  inflammatory  action  is 
present ;  and  perhaps  this  objection  applies  with  more  force  to  puerperal 
peritonitis  than  most  other  inflammations.  I  am,  therefore,  not  desirous  of 
laying  down  any  rule  dependent  upon  quantity  alone  j  an  influence  must  be 
obtained  over  the  system,  and  it  matters  little  whether  faintness  be  produced 
by  a  smaller  or  a  larger  loss*  As  a  principle,  however,  we  may  say  that  we 
shall  require  to  abstract  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces,  before  the 
desirable  approach  to  syncope  is  produced ;  and  also,  that  the  more  blood 
the  patient  will  bear  to  lose  before  her  system  begins  to  feel  it,  the  greater 
was  the  necessity  of  the  measure  being  resorted  to»  Considering  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  disease  makes  its  attack,  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spreads,  and  the  immense  extent  of  surface  that  lies  ready  to  be  ignited  by 
the  spark,  it  must  he  evident  that  a  small  loss  will^  at  the  best,  but  retard 
fur  a  short  time  the  progress  of  the  malady  ; —  a  bleeding  carried  to  the 
ttitent  of  a  few  ounces  only  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  overcome  it,  or  even 
!•  offer  a  decisive  check  to  its  advance. 

Il  is  singular  to  observe  the  contrariety  of  opinions  expressed  by  practical 
mcu — and  those,  too,  good  physicians, — respecting  the  efiicacy  of  venesec- 
ttNA  tn  "puerperal  fever;"  some  looking  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  safety,* 

*  OorJoQ,  Armstrong,  Hej,  Mackmtosb,  CAtupbeU,  Leo,  and  moat  others. 
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others  ^  denouncing  the  lancet  as  an  instrument  bringing  with  it  certain  and 
apeedy  destruction.  If  we  analyse  the  facts,  however,  this  incongruity  may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  rational  explanation.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  are 
prejudiced  against  bleeding  in  these  cases,  either  by  instruction  or  early 
practice,  should,  whenever  they  have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  use  it  with  great 
caution ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  under  such  a  deeply  rooted  impression 
of  fear,  sufficient  blood  will  not  be  taken  to  produce  the  necessary  effect. 
Thus,  then,  may  the  means  fall  into  discredit  from  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
physician.  Again,  the  same  circumstances  may  induce  him  to  delay  this 
powerful  agent  until  the  disease  has  gained  too  great  a  head — until  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  are  subsiding,  and  the  second  stage,  characterized  by 
those  of  exhaustion,  has  supervened.  Then,  finding  his  other  efforts  useless, 
observing  his  patient  hourly  getting  worse,  being  overruled  by  what  he  has 
heard  and  read«  or,  perhaps,  by  the  arguments  of  another  practitioner  called 
in  in  consultation,  he  commences  adopting  that  bold  practice  which  should 
have  been  had  recourse  to  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  patient  being  now  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  shock 
communicated,  her  powers  imme<Sately  begin  to  droop,  and  flag,  and  falter. 
From  that  moment  she  is  observed  to  lose  ground,  even  more  quickly,  ex- 
haustion approaches  with  rapid  strides,  and  death  in  a  very  few  hours  termi- 
nates her  sufferings.  He  then  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  bleeding  has 
destroyed  her ;  his  regret  at  having  lent  his  ear  to  the  suggestion  on  which 
he  has  acted  is  proportionably  poignant,  and  his  prejudices  against  the  lancet 
are  even  more  deeply  rooted  than  before.  May  there  not  exist  still  another 
cause  for  the  disrepute  which  most  unjustly  attaches  to  the  lancet  under  this 
species  of  inflammation  ?  I  have  already  mentioned  a  disease  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  term,  I  have  called  acute  tympanites,  and  which  we  shall 
afterwards  flnd,  although  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  peritonitis  in 
most  of  its  symptoms,  differs  from  it  materially  in  character ;  since  there  is 
present  little  or  no  inflammatory  disposition.  I  said  that  I  have  myself  seen 
this  affection  called  puerperal  fever,  and  I  have  known  it  proposed  to  be 
treated  upon  the  rigid  system  just  now  recommended.  As  I  believe  such 
measures  are  not  called  for  under  tympanites,  cannot  be  borne,  and  would 
only  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  patient  if  enforced,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  venesection  may  have  been  had  re- 
course to,  and  disappointing  the  expectations  founded  on  its  supposed  efficacy, 
may  have  determined  the  practitioner  not  again  to  trust  to  its  employment 
in  any  case  bearing  the  character  of  '^  puerperal  fever." 

After  bleeding,  our  next  object  should  be  to  purge  the  patient  freely ;  and 
on  this  point,  again,  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
practitioners  think  that  cathartics,  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  add  to  the  distress  and  danger,  by  causing  the  in 
flamed  surfaces  to  rub  against  each  other  with  more  rapidity  and  violence. 
But, in  my  estimation,  the  advantage  of  brisk  purging  is  two-fold;  it  unloads 

'  Hamilton  (MS.  Leotnres),  John  Clarke  (Practical  Euays,  p.  144),  who  are  entirely  opposed 
to  it  under  any  oiroumstances.  Butler  (on  Puerperal  Fevera,  p.  26),  who  recommends  not 
more  than  three  ounces  to  be  drawn  at  a  time,  and  that  onl^  when  infiammatory  tymptomt  or4 
pretmL  Hulme  (on  Puerperal  Fever,  p.  78)  thinks  it  improper,  unless  there  be  "violent 
stitches  in  the  sides,  or  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;"  and  the  first  quantity  should  rarely  ex- 
ceed eight  ounces.  Collins  (p.  893),  though  he  recommends  three  or  four  dosen  leeches.  Fer- 
guson (p.  152)  says,  that  of  all  means  bleeding  is  most  extensively  applicable;  but  that  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  before  his  essay  was  published,  in  1889,  largi  bleedings  had  not  been 
borne.  This  latter  observation  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  epidemics  of  hospitals ;  but  it 
does  not  coincide  with  my  experience. 
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the  bowels^  often  considerably  distended  with  feculent  matter,  and  relietei 
the  inflaoied  vessela  by  establishing  a  copious  drain  by  meana  of  aecretioQ 
from  their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  jg  reaeonahle  to  auppose  that  the 
vessels  of  the  serous  membrane  covering  the  intestines  will  he  much  relieved 
by  exciting  an  increaaed  action  in  those  of  the  mucous  surface  lining  the  same 
tube ;  and  independently  of  the  good  ordinarily  derived  from  purging  under 
fevers,  in  this  particular  ease  we  at  the  same  time  obtain  somewhat  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  local  counter-irritant.  Ten  or  twelve  grains,  then,  of  calomel  * 
may  be  exhibited  soon  after  the  bleeding,  and  a  dose  of  infusion  of  senna  and 
jalap  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  stools  are  procured.  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  the  senna  draught  is  rejected  almost  immediately 
It  is  swallowed  :  if  such  be  the  case,  we  must  exhibit  an  enema  ;  and  we  may 
givej  as  a  purgative,  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  or  any  other  medicine  in  which  a 
powerful  dose  is  contained  within  a  small  compass. 

Should  the  disease  be  only  suspended  for  a  time,  and  should  it  return  with 
violence  in  a  few  hours,  we  may  venture  to  abstract  a  second,  or  in  some  rare 
cases  even  a  third,  quantity  of  blood-  But  in  no  case  should  the  lancet  be 
used  a  second  time,  until  after  the  purgatives  have  acted.  If  the  symptoms 
*re  BO  much  mitigated  as  not  to  require  resort  to  the  lancet  a  second  time, 
'ind  yet  sufficiently  severe  to  indicate  that  inflammatory  action  is  still  going 
on  in  a  subdued  degreCj  eighteen  or  twenty-four  leeches  or  more  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  abdomen,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  fomentations  and  a 
warm  poultice.  It  is  seldom  that  the  weight  of  the  poultice  is  much  com- 
plained of,  and  it  seems  of  service,  not  only  by  favouring  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  leech^bites,  but  also  by  its  own  peculiar  soothing  influence.  Goocb, 
Locock,  Ferguson,  and  Rigby,  all  prefer,  and  I  think  with  justice^  a  well- 
made  linseed-meal  poultice  as  a  constant  application  over  the  abdomen,  to 
fomentations,  which  cannot  be  changed  without  exposing  the  patient  to  a 
chance  of  being  chilled*  I  am  persuaded  I  have  seen  advantage  from  aach 
a  poultice,  especially  when  sprinkled  over  the  surface  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
In  determining  whether  it  be  right  to  repeat  venesection,  we  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  guided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  patient  has  borne  the  loss  of 
what  was  previously  taken.  If  the  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  has  been 
required  to  produce  faintness,  she  will  generally  be  able  to  sustain  another 
bleeding,  and  that  with  advantage ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  syncope  super- 
vened when  only  a  few  ounces  had  flowed  away,  that  circumstance  ia  almost 
a  sure  indication  of  the  impropriety  of  the  operation  being  repeated,  I  have 
often  heard  a  second  bleeding  objected  to^  on  the  ground  that  the  patient 
had  lost  90  much  before;  this,  when  the  pulse  still  keeps  up  and  the  abdom- 
inal pain  is  not  removed,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  is  the  best  indication 
we  can  have  of  the  necessity  of  a  repetition ;  and  our  practice  may  be  bold 
in  proportion ;  for  we  may  be  assured  that  there  is  then  present  a  sthenic 
Btate  of  disease  with  considerable  power*  Gooch^  has  a  remark  which  could 
only  have  emanated  from  an  observant  and  practical  mind,  that  "the  effects 
of  remeilies  on  disease  form  not  only  an  essential,  but  the  most  importanc 
part  of  the  history  of  the  disease;"  and  this  is  well  exemplified  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  lancet  in  puerperal  fevers,  where  the  inflammatory,  and  what 
is  called  the  adynamic  form,  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  tell,  without  a  "  tentative  bleeding,"  whether  the  loss  will  be  sus- 
tained well  or  not. 

^  All  those  If  ho  have  seen  most  of  the  diseaee  prefer  {riTing  a  lurge  dose  of  calotael  at  firaf ; 
Rud  I  c)i]ite  agr&b  with  Fergu^oti,  thsit  a  finjall  dus«  qreutees  ptim  and  imtatiou, 
"  On  Peiitoncftl  Feyers^  p.  35. 
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Blistering  a  large  surface  of  the  abdomen  has  been  highly  extolled  by  some 
authors ;  bat  I  consider  that  many  objections  apply  to  the  adoption  of  such 
means,  at  least  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder ;  and  the  following  are 
among  the  chief.  In  the  first  place,  the  eommon  blister  acts  much  too  slowly 
for  our  purpose ;  the  inflammatory  disease  is  extending,  and  running  wi  to 
tiie  disorcanization  of  the  structures  implicated,  with  fearful  rapidity ;  many 
hours  wUT  often  elapse  before  any  effect  is  perceptible,  aftar  the  application 
of  a  blister.  Again,  the  abdomen  being  covered  by  the  plaster,  prevents  our 
having  recourse  to  leeches,  which  are  generally  to  be  esteemed  the  more  effi- 
cacioos  of  the  two,  in  subduing  the  morbid  action.  Besides,  when  the  surface 
is  denuded  of  its  cuticle,  and  inflamed,  we  lose  one  of  our  best  diagnostic 
marks  as  to  whether  the  internal  affection  is  on  the  increase  or  decline ;  for 
we  may  confound  the  tenderness  of  the  blistered  skin  withperitoneal  pain, 
and  we  may  be  consequently  driven  into  a  fatal  mistaJ^e.  When,  indeed,  the 
inflammatory  dbposition, — in  a  mitigated  degree,  perhaps, — still  continues, 
after  the  abstraction  of  as  much  blood  generally  and  locally  as  we  think  the 
patient  will  bear,  blisters  or  other  rubefacients  may  be  employed  with  deci- 
ded advantage ;  and,  perhaps,  of  all,  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  applied  by 
means  of  flannels  steeped  in  it,  or  the  poultice  as  before  recommended,  will 
be  found  to  answer  best.  The  external  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  has  been 
found  of  great  advantage  in  erysipelas  of  the  surface ;  and  under  the  belief 
in  the  identity  of  puerperal  peritonitis  with  erysipelas,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  disease  we  are  now  considering.  I  myself  think  it  offers  a 
promise  of  much  benefit.^  Moore ^  says,  in  abdominal  and  pelvic  inflamma- 
tions, he  has  obtained  the  most  decided  advantage  from  the  application  of 
blisters  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs ;  to  this  I  can  see  no  objection.  He  thinks 
it  an  error  to  Apply  them  too  near  the  seat  of  disease. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  great  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium  at  stated  intervals.  Three  or  four 
grains  of  the  former,  and  a  third,  or  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  drug,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  Dover's  powder,  may  be  administered  every  two  or 
three  hours,  until  either  ptyalism  is  produced,  or  the  abdominal  tendernesn 
disappears.  The  object  of  the  calomel  is  to  arrest  the  inflammatory  process, 
and  prevent  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  the  opium  is 
serviceable  as  well  by  quieting  the  patient,  and  perhaps  inducing  sleep,  as 
by  preventing  the  calomel  irritating  the  bowels,  and  causing  excessive 
purging.  An  occasional  saline  draught,  to  determine  to  the  skin,  or  what  is 
better,  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  uncombined  carbonate  of  potash  in  solution, 
may  also  be  advantageously  taken.  In  very  many  instances  an  enormous 
quantity  of  mercury  has  been  swallowed,  without  the  month  being  at  all 
affected  f  and  in  those,  where  salivation  was  induced,  recovery  has  in  general 
followed.     For  this  purpose  Yelpeau^  first  proposed  mercurial  inunction,  a 

'  See  letter  in  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Deo.  11,  1852,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Norris. 

•  Op.  cit  p.  284. 

'  Collins  notices  this  fact,  which  qnite  accords  with  my  experience  :  he  gave  to  one  patient 
three  hundred  and  eight  grains  of  calomel  in  twenty-four  hours ;  she  recovered  ;  and  another 
woman  took  an  ounce.  Indeed,  most  authors  recommend  that  this  medicine  should  be  exhi- 
bited with  almost  as  lavish  a  hand  as  is  customary  in  the  acute  diseases  of  Asia.  Ferguson 
(p.  224)  says  ptyalism  creates  infinite  distress,  without  affording  any  benefit.  Moore  (p.  226) 
thinks  mercury  does  not  often  possess  any  power  to  check  the  course  of  the  disease ;  while 
Rigby  (p.  276),  Ingleby  (p.  482),  and  most  writers  commend  it ;  and  Ceely  (Lancet,  March 
7th,  1885)  says  that  nothing  but  rapid  salivation  affords  a  chance  of  safety.  And  Gooch  (Op. 
cit  p.  60)  says  of  an  epidemic  he  witnessed  at  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  aU  who  werr 
ealivated  recovered;  **  there  might  be,  but  I  do  not  remember  an  exception." 

*  Bevue  Medicate. 
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means  which  I  have  Dot  often  adopted,  but  which  I  think  may  be  advisahle 
in  ID  any  caseSj  and  to  which  I  can  eee  no  rational  objection* 

Emetics,  especially  ipecacuanha,  were  formerly  strongly  recommended  by 
some  practitioners;  and  the  moat  exaggerated  accounts  were  circulated 
through  Europe  of  the  benefits  derived  from  them  in  the  practice  of  Donloet, 
at  the  Hfitel  Dien,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century**  From  the  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  increased  distress  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  vomiting,  emetics  would,  d  priori^  appear  contra- indicated, — 
Bor,  indeed,  have  they  been  found  to  answer  the  expectations  formed  of 
them ;  and  few  practitioners  of  the  present  day  rely  upon,  or  eveB  employ 
them.  Barlow,^  however,  found  them  very  useful ;  and  if  the  disease  were 
ushered  in  by  vomiting,  I  should  recommend  their  administration-  Anti- 
mony in  small  quantities,  and  digitalis  also,  have  been  beneficially  employed ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  antiphlogistic  means  already  spoken 
of,  may  tend  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  disposition.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  trusted  to  exclusively;  and  the  greatest  objection  to  their 
employment  consists  in  their  liability  to  occasion  vomiting,  or  sudden  de- 
pression. 

The  internal  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six 
drachms,  has  been  much  extolled  by  Dr.  Brenan,  of  Dublin;  and  Dr* 
Douglas  *  seems  to  eonaider  it  more  efficacious  than  any  other  medicine  yei 
proposed,  1  have  myself  no  faith  in  the  power  of  turpentine  to  put  a  stop 
to  peritoneal  inflammation,'  though  I  am  persuaded  I  have  seen  it  of  service 
in  some  puerperal  affections,  particularly  in  the  disease  I  shall  next  describe 
— acute  tympanites*  Stevens's  celebrated  saline  mixture  haa  been  much 
recommended;  where  I  have  tried  it,  I  have  seen  no  advantage  from  it. 
Locock*  thought  the  result  not  encouraging;  and  Ferguson*  says  he  has 
neither  seen  it  do  good  nor  harm-  Rigby,'  however,  speaks  of  it  as  likely 
to  aflord  benefit,  though  the  patients  object  to  it,  from  its  intensely  saline 
taste*  Professor  Michaelis,  of  Keil,  has  used  ice  in  this  complaint  success- 
fully, both  iutcrnally  and  as  an  external  application*  A  piece  of  ice,  about 
the  size  of  the  finger,  was  given  to  the  patient  every  half  or  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  was  very  gratefuL  Ice  was  applied  to  the  abdomen  in  a  bullock's 
bladder  at  the  same  time.  In  1813,  Dr.  Sutton  proposed  to  apply  a  high 
degree  of  cold  to  the  abdomen,  in  peritoneal  inflammation ;  and  Ceely  found 
in  the  epidemic  at  Aylesbury,  that  cold  evaporating  lotions  used  to  the  loins, 
abdomen,  and  vulva,  alleviated  pain,  repressed  tympany,  and  proved  more 

*■  It  wsB  tu  the  year  1782^  vh^D  this  dise&ae  raged  with  luoh  Tioleoce  in  ths  hospiu!,  that 
Doulcct  reijigntid  bia  chargo  to  ncioiber*  Pnssing  through  tho  warila  otie  diaj^  he  obeerved  a 
woman  vooiuing  iLt  the  commeDcoineDt  of  the  attack ;  and  coneidenng  thia  an  effort  of  Q&tDir^ 
Bet  yp  for  a  siiluturj  purpose,  he  gave  her  an  ip^citeui^iihji.  ^motic^  and  ehe  reeoTered.  Two 
hundred  were  afterwards  savod  hy  the  ^ame  Dieans*  and  it  le  said  that  ooly  six,  who  refused 
to  tako  the  medicine^  died*  The  newa  of  Douloet's  success  was  received  through  France  with 
the  eRthufliasm  so  peculiar  to  the  French  people,  with  little  lesa  indeed  thati  thai  with  which 
ft  f«w  ^eare  before  M,  Alphonse  le  Eoj'a  operation  of  syrnphjfieotomj  was  haiM ;  the  govern* 
meat  largeljr  remunerated  Douket^  and  the  niod<^  of  eihibiting  the  spocifiCf  as  it  waa  const- 
deredi  was  circulated  over  the  whole  of  France  by  the  facuUj  of  medicine^  The  very  neit 
J  ear  another  epidemic,  similar  iti  eiternal  charucters,  arose  iu  the  same  hospital ;  and  Donlcet's 
remedy  as  signally  failed  in  isuccess  as  it  had  the  jear  before  appeared  beueGciaL 

**  Doulcct's  method  waa  put  iuro  mj  hands  mnny  year»  ago  by  Dr.  Gooch  to  try;  I  used  it 
empirically,  and,  therefore,  injudiciously';  but  the  lesson  I  then  learned  was^  that  in  many 
lUBtances  it  iucreased  the  torture^  without  ah  or  ten  in  g  tie  malady."— Ferguson,  p.  205. 

■logleby,  paper  before  quoted,  p.  432.  '  Dublin  Uospital  Reports. 

*  Gooch  (Op.  cit.  p*  61 )  says?,  the  result  of  the  internal  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  not 
encouraging  i  bul  it  was  of  advantage  aa  an  outward  application^ 

■  rage  361  *  Page  2i;6.  '  Page  295 
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grateful  tc  tbe  patient  than  fomentations.  Ingleby  ^  thought  the  same  ad- 
vantageous in  one  case  where  it  was  tried.  If  the  lochia  be  suppressed,  or 
possess  a  bad  odour,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  vagina  may  be 
t^yringed  every  four  or  five  hours  with  warm  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
any  of  the  chlorates.  Collins'  thinks  highly  of  the  warm  bath,  as  do  some 
continental  physicians ;  but  the  pain  experienced  by  the  patient  in  moving, 
and  the  difficulty  in  efficiently  administering  it,  preclude  its  use,  in  my 
opmion.  Nor  do  I  conceive  the  hip-bath,  which  was  used  by  Desormeau  in 
Almost  every  case,  could  be  resorted  to  with  less  distress.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  I  should  insist  on  the  sparest  diet  only  being  allowed,  while 
we  are  pursuing  the  plan  I  have  just  detailed. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood  that  the  practice  above  recommended  is 
only  applicable  to  the  first  stage  of  peritonitis,  while  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  running  high ;  whenever  the  second  —  that  of  depression  —  has 
arrived,  the  continuance  of  such  treatment  would  invariably  tend  to  hasten 
the  fatal  termination.  Our  system  must  then  be  entirely  changed,  and  our 
object  should  be  to  preserve,  as  much  as  lies  within  our  power,  the  remaining 
strength,  so  as  to  afibrd  nature  an  opportunity  of  counteracting  the  efiects 
of  the  previously  existing  excitement.  This  should  be  attempted  by  sus- 
taining the  patient's  system  by  a  liberal  supply  of  easily  assimilated  nour- 
ishment, and  by  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  and  cordials.  Brandy,  therefore, 
in  any  proper  vehicle,  wine,  aether,  ammonia,  opium,  aromatics,  and  bark, 
«re  those  which  afibrd  us  the  best  chance  of  success,  however  small  that  may 
be.  If  there  be  present  unequivocal  indications  of  efiusion  having  taken 
place  within  the  abdomen,  I  fear  art  can  render  little  service.  Nevertheless, 
some  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the  fluid  was  evacuated 
externally  by  abscess ;  and  others  where,  after  some  time,  tapping  was 
adopted,  and  the  patients  survived ;  such,  indeed,  have  never  come  under  my 
own  observation.  They  would  teach  us,  however,  not  to  give  up  the  patient 
in  despair,  even  when  the  case  presents  the  most  formidable  appearances. 

Since  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  a  disease  so  violent  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  so  rapid  in  its  course,  and  since  its  features  are  occasionally  so  sud- 
denly changed  from  those  of  high  excitement  to  others  of  extreme  debility, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  or  never  to  leave  the 
patient  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  The  physician,  indeed, 
under  such  an  acute  attack,  should  almost  act  the  part  of  nurse ;  for  the 
patient's  safetv  will  depend  on  the  symptoms  being  narrowly  watched,  and 
on  our  immediately  taking  advantage,  or  endeavouring  to  counteract  the 
efiects,  of  every  little  alteration  that  may  appear. 

If  the  disease  is  more  chronic  in  its  character,  an  aphthous  condition  of 
the  mouth  will  often  show  itself;  under  which  circumstances.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson  strongly  recommends  the  biborate  of  soda  in  rather  large  doses ;' 
and  he  thinks,  if  given  in  the  infusion  of  calumbo,  that  its  powers  are 
augmented. 

Every  one  must  acknowledge  that  this  subject  is  beset  with  great  difficul- 
ties, both  in  description  and  practice ;  and  these  difficulties  are  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  various  epidemics,  whose  histories  we  possess,  have  difiercd 
much  from  each  other,  being  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  the  then  prevailing  diseases.  What 
Sydenham  has  designated  the  constitution  of  the  year^  has  scarcely  beeb 
taken  into  account  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases ;  this,  however,  it  is  of 

•  See  iDgleby's  paper,  p.  484.  •  Practical  Treatise  on  Mid.,  p.  894. 

'  Lance^  July  8,  1889,  p.  842. 
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the  utmost  importance  to  attend  to ;  for  we  shall  inyariably  find  that,  if  the 
common  fevers  of  the  season  bear  depleting  well,  the  same  means  will  prove 
e£Bcacious  in  arresting  the  paerperal  diseases  that  may  be  at  the  same  time 
rife ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  typhoid  type  prevail,  the  lancet  must 
be  employed  with  a  more  sparing  hand. 

I  cannot  finish  this  paper  without  again  inculcating  a  caution,  (which  I 
would  wish  to  do  in  the  strongest  terms  that  language  can  convey,)  respect- 
ing the  possibility  of  our  own  persons  being  the  means  of  such  a  dire  disorder 
spreading  further.  I  have  already  said  that  some  great  authorities  deny  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  fever  we  have  been  considering.  This  opinion  is  no 
doubt  founded  upon  good  grounds,  and  is,  as  far  as  their  observation  has 
gone,  I  trust,  tested  by  experience.  Others,  however,  there  are,  who  look 
upon  it  as  the  most  easily  communicable  of  any  disease  which  we  know  in 
this  climate ;  and  whichever  of  these  theories  we  may  choose  to  adopt,  we 
shall  be  acting  on  the  safest  principle,  as  far  as  the  health  of  the  community 
is  concerned,  and  most  wisely  as  regards  our  own  individual  puerperal 
patients,  if  in  practice  we  take  such  precautions  as  would  suggest  themselves 
did  we  believe  it  to  be  eminently  contagious.*  I  would  therefore  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  every  reader  the  propriety  of  changing  his  dress  after  visit- 
ing a  patient  labouring  under  this  affection,  before  proceeding  to  any  other 
duties ;  and  should  it  unfortunately  happen  to  him  to  meet  with  two  cases 
of  the  same  kind  in  succession,  to  forego  for  some  time  his  attendance  on 
women  in  labour,  at  any  pecuniary  sacrifice,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  car- 
rying into  their  chamber  the  dormant  seeds  of  puerperal  peritonitis. 

[Although  the  author  may  himself  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  our  own  views  may  lead  us  to  coincide  with 
him,  still  we  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  American  reader,  to  state  that 
our  eminent  obstetricians  most  strenuously  inculcate  the  opposite  doctrine  in 
their  annual  lectures  to  their  classes,  consisting  of  at  least  one  thousand 
students.  They  have  not  confined  the  promulgation  of  their  opinions  to 
their  classes  alone,  but  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all  their  writings,  proved 
themselves  the  most  able  and  most  steadfast  supporters  of  the  non-conta- 
giousness of  this  disease. 

Prof.  Hodge  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  lecture  to  his  class, 
published  in  1852,  holds  the  following  language ;  "  The  author,  after  an  un- 
interrupted practice  of  upwards  of  thirty-two  years  in  the  public  charitable 
institutions  of  Philadelphia,  and  among  its  inhabitants,  has  never  observed 
any  facts  which  militate  against  his  views,  in  reference  to  the  non-contagious- 
ness of  puerperal  fever.  His  own  personal  experience  as  an  obstetrician, 
abundantly  confirms  the  doctrine  here  maintained.  Very  frequently  has  he 
attended  erysipelatous  patients,  but  has  never  observed  puerperal  fever  at 
the  same  time  among  his  parturient  cases.  Frequently  has  he  encountered 
endemic  puerperal  fever  of  the  most  severe  grade,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, being  in  constant  attendance  from  early  morning  till  midnight  hour; 
and  in  no  instance  has  it  followed  him  beyond  the  precincts  of  t|;ie  hospital, 
to  his  private  patients ;  although  he  has,  on  many  occasions,  passed  directly 
from  the  victim  of  disease  at  the  hospital,  to  the  assistance  of  ladies  in  labour. 
Often  has  he  assisted  at  consultations,  and  at  post  mortem  examinations,  in 
cases  of  puerperal  fever,  in  public  and  in  private,  and  his  own  patients  have 

'  The  best  paper,  in  any  language,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  written  to  prove  the  highly 
contagious  nature  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  is  by  Dr.  Oliver  Holmes,  and  published  in  the  New 
Kngland  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Boston,  April,  1843,  p.  608.  It  18  » 
masterly  performance,  and  well  worth  perusal  by  any  sceptics  on  the  salgect 
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entirely  escaped.  On  three  occasions  only,  in  thirty-two  years,  has  he  met 
with  two  eases  occurring  in  rapid  succession ;  but  although  he  has  never 
declined  practice  on  these  occasions,  the  women  subsequently  delivered  by 
him  entirely  escaped.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  circumstances  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patients,  the  time  of  delivery,  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  the 
disease,  all  seem  to  preclude,  very  positively,  the  idea  of  contagion." 

Prof.  MeigB  has  for  years  past  in  his  lectures  to  his  class,  in  his  published 
works,  but  more  recently  in  one  of  the  most  able  monographs  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  appeared  in  any  country  or  from  any  press,  contended  most 
strenuously  for  the  non-contagiousness  of  this  disease.^  At  page  102  of  the 
work  just  alluded  to,  we  find  the  following  strong  language :  "  I  have  prac- 
tised midwifery  for  many  long  years ;  I  have  attended  some  thousands  of 
women  in  labour,  and  passed  through  repeated  epidemics  of  childbed  fever, 
both  ini  town  and  in  hospital.  After  all  this  experience,  however,  I  do  not 
upon  careful  reflection  and  self-examination,  find  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
I  have  ever  conveyed  the  disease  from  place  to  place  in  any  single  instance. 
In  the  course  of  my  professional  life,  I  have  made  many  necroscopic  re- 
searches of  childbed  fever,  but  did  never  suspend  my  ministry  on  that  ac- 
count. Still  I  certainly  was  never  the  medium  of  its  transmission.  I  have 
in  numerous  instances,  gone  from  the  bedside  of  women  dying  with  childbed 
fever,  whether  sporadic  or  to  the  most  malignant  degree  epidemic,  without 
making  my  patients  sick.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  assist  my  brethren 
when  they  had  such  cases  and  I  had  none." 

To  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  testimony  which  we  have  just  cited,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  emanates  from  individuals  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  obstetrics  for  over  thirty  years,  sharing  between  them  the  chief  obste- 
trical practice  of  this  metropolis,  and  gifted  with  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  have  caused  them  to  shine  forth  as  bright  beacons  to  their 
fellow  practitioners,  and  which  have  won  for  them  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  patients,  as  well  as  of  their  colleagues.  To  ignore,  or  slight  the  views 
and  opinions  of  such  men,  would  indicate  a  total  ignorance  of  the  requisites 
of  our  science,  which  for  its  true  progress  must  be  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions and  experience  of  its  good  and  learned  votaries ;  hence,  although  inclined 
to  an  opposite  opinion,  we  must  own  that  we  deem  the  subject  requiring  still 
deeper  research,  before  either  party  can  be  entitled  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
that  its  views  alone  are  tenable ;  "  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est." 

The  author  has  made  no  reference  to  the  important  discovery  of  Dr.  Sem- 
melweis,  of  Vienna,  of  the  cause  of  the  great  frequency  of  puerperal  fever 
in  the  lying-in  institution  of  that  city ;  viz.,  the  introduction  of  poisonous 
animal  matter  into  the  uterus  by  the  hands  of  the  accoucheur,  and  the  suc- 
cess attendant  upon  the  preventive  means  recommended  by  the  same  au- 
thority ;  viz.,  of  washing  the  hands  with  chlorinated  water  after  making  post 
mortem  examinations. 

In  a  statement  made  by  C.  F.  Routh,  CD.,  of  Vienna,^  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  lying-in  departments  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna. 
In  one  of  these,  strangers  are  not  admitted.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is  des- 
tined for  the  instruction  of  medical  men  and  midwives,  the  other  for  the  in- 
struction of  midwives  alone.  The  average  number  of  deliveries  in  each 
department  is  from  250  to  300  per  month.  The  mortality  in  the  division 
for  midwives  and  medical  men,  has  generally  been  thirty  per  month,  and  has 
occasionally  been  seventy.  In  the  division  for  midwives  alone,  the  number 
of  deaths  has  generally  been  from  seven  to  nine  per  month.     The  clinical 

*  Meigs  oo  childbed  fever.     PhUadelphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1854. 
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instruction  in  the  two  departments,  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan ;  but  the 
medical  men  receive  also  practical  instruction  in  a  private  coarse,  in  which  the 
operations  are  performed  on  the  dead  body  of  some  female,  while  the  mid- 
wives  receive  this  instruction  by  means  of  a  leather  phantom.  The  frightful 
difference  of  mortality  in  the  division  to  which  medical  men  are  admitted, 
became  the  subject  of  government  inquiry,  and  the  number  of  attendants 
was  reduced  from  forty  to  thirty.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  same 
difference  in  mortality  existed  in  other  countries  where  there  are  two  divisioDS 
in  the  lying-in  hospitals,  one  for  the  midwives,  and  one  for  medical  men. 
Dr.  Routh  agrees  with  Dr.  Semmelweis,  the  assistant  physician  of  that  division 
of  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  which  the  great  mortality  has  occiirred, 
in  attributing  the  cause  to  the  ''  uncleanliness  of  medical  men  and  students 
in  attendance,"  their  hands  being  impregnated  with  cadaveric  matter  through 
dissecting,  making  autopsies,  and  performing  obstetric  operations  on  d^d 
bodies.  Dr.  Semmelweis  recommended  all  the  students  in  his  division,  to  defer 
all  examination  of  patients  to  the  day  following  such  autopsies,  &c.,  and  to 
wash  their  hands  in  chlorinated  water  prior  to,  and  after  every  ezaminatioa 
made  on  the  living  subject.  The  result  was,  that  the  number  of  deaths  in 
his  department,  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  seven,  per  month,  the  usual 
average  mortality  of  the  department  for  midwives  only. 

On  this  same  subject  Dr.  Skoda  writes  as  follows :  ^  ^'  Amons  other  sugges- 
tions I  made  the  following.  I  requested  Dr.  Semmelweis  to  make  experiments 
on  animals.  These  were  accordingly  performed,  and  the  animals  selected 
were  rabbits.  Brushes  dipped  in  some  ill-coloured  exudation  from  cases  of 
endometritis  were  introduced  into  the  cavities  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  of 
female  rabbits  delivered  some  hours  previously.  The  results  of  nine  cases 
are  given,  and  as  death  occurred  in  every  case,  it  was  found  that  the  changes 
in  the  bodies  of  the  rabbits  were  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  human 
body,  ns  a  consequence  of  puerperal  disease  and  of  pyaemia  in  general.  It 
might  be  objected,"  continued  Dr.  Skoda,  ''  to  these  researches,  that  in  them 
a  greater  quantity  of  putrid  matter  was  employed ;  and  that  it  was,  in  eight 
of  the  experiments,  introduced  for  several  days  in  succession,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter  remaining  in  the  hands,  when  they 
have  been  washed,  as  is  always  the  case  after  making  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, can  be  hut  very  small ;  but  as  the  operation  of  putrid  matter  on  the 
blood  does  not  depend  on  its  quantity,  this  objection  does  not  possess  much 
weight." 

It  may  seem  injudicious  to  promulgate  such  views,  based  as  they  are  upon 
such  slight  observation,  and  depending  for  any  weight  which  they  may  have, 
upon,  perhaps,  a  false  analogy  between  the  operation  of  a  poison  in  animals 
and  the  human  species. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  difference  of  mortality  resulting  from  Dr.  Semme- 
Iweis's  plan  of  prevention,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  command  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  really  desirous  of  making  any  progress  in  this  important 
subject;  and  to  require  from  all  the  most  accurate  examination  of  the 
facts,  before  denouncing  such  observations  as  entirely  unworthy  of  any 
confidence. 

The  second  point  at  issue  on  the  subject  of  this  disease  is,  whether  that 
]>articular  form  of  child-bed  affection  which  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
especially,  if  not  exclusively,  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  real  and  genume 
puerperal  fever,  strictly  belongs  to  that  class  of  diseases,  the  fundamental 
character  of  which  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  —  or  whether  the 
various  morbid  changes  met  with  in  this  disease  are  decidedly  the  effects  of 
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▼arious  local  phlegmaaite ;  and  these  forms  of  inflammation  are  consequently 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  various  febrile  affections  designated  by  the  term 
puerperal  fever. 

Prof.  Meigs  maintains,  with  his  characteristic  warmth  and  ability,  the 
inflammatory  origin  of  this  disease ;  and  his  recent  work  may  be  considered 
as  a  masterly  embodiment  of  the  views  of  all  those  who  advocate  the  non- 
contagiousness  as  well  as  the  inflammatory  character  of  this  affection.  Should 
we  embrace  this  view  exclusively,  it  will  be  a  most  di£Bcult  task  to  account 
for  those  frequent  cases  in  which  there  is  but  a  slight  degree  of  pain,  in  no 
proportion  to  the  sudden  and  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers ;  the  absence 
of  inflammation  upon  dissection ;  the  appearance  of  diffuse  cellular  inflam- 
mation in  the  extremities ;  the  decomposed  condition  of  the  muscles  in  these 
parts,  and  the  perfect  fluidity  of  the  blood  —  facts  which  have  been  so  ably 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Collins  and  other  able  writers. 

The  inter-current  phlegmasise  so  common  in  this  affection  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  invalidate  its  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  blood  diseases.  Have  we 
not  an  analogy  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  local  affection  is  so  constant 
an  epiphenomenon  as  almost  to  give  entire  character  to  the  disease  and  yet 
we  believe  that  no  one  hesitates  to  locate  the  primary  seat  of  disease  in  the 
blood.  Experience,  moreover,  having  taught  us  that  there  is  often  no  pro- 
portion between  the  general  febrile  movement  and  the  extent  of  local  compli- 
cation. 

In  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever,  Prof.  Meigs  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
a  prompt  and  energetic  employment  of  the  lancet, — ^aflSrming  that,  whenever 
this  powerful  remedy  can  be  used  in  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  that  it 
will  never  fail  to  arrest  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Prof.  Meigs  does  not 
admit  that  there  are  forms  of  puerperal  fever  which,  even  at  the  very  onset, 
do  not  admit  of  bleeding,  which  are  of  a  low  adynamic,  malignant  character. 
This  alone  is  most  probably  the  reason  why  those  epidemics  in  which  bleeding 
has  been  found  inadmissible,  have  proved  so  fatal.  We  would  suggest  that 
the  very  fact  of  this  remedy  being  indicated,  is  the  best  possible  proof  that 
the  disease  is  not  appearing  under  its  most  deadly  form. 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  the  author  to  the  use  of  opium  in  this  formidable 
disease.  First  employed,  we  believe,  by  Hamilton,  in  combination  with 
mercury,  the  practice  was  subsequently  modified  by  Armstrong,  who  placed 
great  reliance  on  the  use  of  opiates  alone  in  all  serous  inflammations. 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  lately  been  revived  by  Prof.  A.  Clark,  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Clark  for  an  abstract  of  the  cases  treated  by  him  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York  city.  By  referring  to  the  following  letter,  it  will  be  found  that 
Dr.  Clark,  amidst  the  most  pressing  duties,  and  at  a  great  personal  incon 
venience,  has  been  kind  enough  to  further  the  cause  of  science  by  transmit- 
ting to  us  the  results  of  his  treatment.  We  were  most  anxious  to  insert  his 
observations  in  the  present  edition,  knowing  that  everything  emanating  from 
such  a  source  merits  the  greatest  regard,  and  may  always  be  deemed  a  true 
contribution  to  science :  — 

"  My  Dear  Doctor  : — 
"  The  theory  and  practice  of  friendship  require  personal  sacrifices ;  but  I 
have  few  friends  at  whose  solicitation  I  would  allow  so  imperfect  an  abstract 
as  the  following  to  be  published.  It  has  been  made  up  ^  against  time,'  as 
you  and  your  printers  well  know ;  and  in  the  midst  of  many  interruptions. 
JivLt  it  is  truthful,  I  believe,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  all  respects  but  one.  I  find 
that  the  cases  alluded  to  under  the  Nos.  12, 13,  and  14,  do  not  belong  tQ  the 
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jear  1852,  but  to  the  following  year;  and  that  the  record  of  the  last  cases 
in  1852  has  been  mislaid.  I  did  not  discover  this  till  il  was  too  late  to  make 
the  correction*  This  change  increases  the  number  of  cases  by  one  death, 
but  ifl  of  no  importance  60  far  as  the  plao  or  rules  of  treatment  are  concerned, 

^'Youra,  truly.  A,  C/' 

** Puerperal  peritonitis  baa  frequently  visited  the  Lying-in  wards  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  recovery  of  those  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  up  to  the  winter  of  1851-52,  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Having  acquired  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  large 
doaea  of  opium  in  simple  peritonitis,  when  the  puerperal  form  of  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  December,  1851,  I  resolved  to  try  its  virtues  in  this 
more  formidable  affection. 

"My  first  attempt  was  a  complete  failure.  The  house  physician  did  not 
fully  comprehend  ray  views;  and  though  the  patient  took  three  grains  of 
opium  for  the  first  dose,  the  prescriptions  for  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours 
were  no  more  unsuccessful  than  inefficient. 

*'  Three  other  women  were  attacked  in  rapid  succession,  two  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  first, — severally,  two,  ten,  and  three  days  after  labour. 
The  following  case  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  treatment  of  alL  It  will 
illustrate  at  once  the  efficacy  and  the  dangers  of  administering  opium  in 
heroic  doses.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  medicine  was  given  at  first  somewhat 
timidly,  afterwards  more  boldly.  We  did  not  know  our  ground,  and  every 
new  case  must  be  an  experimentj  so  far  as  the  susceptibility  to  the  efi'ects  of 
opium  are  concerned* 

*'  Case.  —  Anna  N ,  aged  20  years,  married,  was  delivered  of  her  first 

child  October  1st,  1851.  The  labour  was  natural,  and  of  usual  duration. 
Convalescence  was  not  attended  by  any  untoward  symptom,  except  a  slight 
diarrhcea.  She  was,  however,  of  delicate  constitution,  having  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  phthisis,  and  had  been  under  treatment  for  cough  the  previous 
five  months.  On  the  tenth  day  after  confinementT  she  was  seized  with  a  chill 
at  10  oVlock,  A*  Mi  The  chill  lasted  an  hour.  The  abdomen  was  markedly 
tympanitic,  extremely  tender,  and  the  seat  of  lancinating  pains  which  caused 
sobbing;  pulse  120;  respiration  thoracic ;  tongue  clean.  Ordered  solution 
of  sulph*  morph,  (gr.  xvi.  to  f2j.  of  water,)  nt  Ji.  every  hour.  She  slept  most 
of  the  day  and  succeeding  night  quietly,  but  not  profoundly. 

**2{f  dot/ J  10  o'clock.  —  Tympanitis  increased;  tenderness  somewhat  dimi- 
nished ;  extreme  thirst ;  occasional  vomiting  of  a  bright  green  fluid ;  bowels 
quiet;  lochia  had  ceased  previous  to  attack;  pulse  120,  Other  symptoms  aa 
before.  It  was  obvious  that  not  much  impression  had  been  made  on 
the  disease  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  solution  was  given  vii  x. 
every  half  hour.  This  produced  deep  sleep,  and  hj  evening  the  pulse  had 
fallen  to  90, 

^^"M  day,  -^  Tympanitis  and  thirst  continue ;  retention  of  urine ;  intellect 
rather  obtuse.  Other  symptoms  as  before.  The  morph*  sol.  was  now  in* 
creased  to  rei  xxx.  every  hour.  These  doses  were  continued  from  noon  till 
6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  signs  of  narcotism  became  rather 
alarming.  She  slept  heavily;  was  roused  with  difficulty;  would  not  reply  to 
questions;  pupil  contracted  almost  to  a  point;  pulse  68,  and  respiration  7  in 
the  minute.  The  opiate  suspended,  and  tablespoonful  doses  of  strong  coflfee 
administered.  The  narcotism  continued  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  gradually 
subsided. 

^'4£A  day.  —  Tympanitis  diminished ^  tenderneed  markedly  less;  featuret 
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composed ;  intellect  rather  dull ;  pulse  78 ;  tongue  dry  in  the  centre ;  green 
vomiting  occasionally;  slight  hysterical  symptoms;  respiration  15.  Morph. 
sol.  resumed,  rri  x.  every  half  hour.  Narcotism  recurred  at  about  the  same 
hour  as  last  evening,  in  which  the  sleep  was  very  profound,  and  the  respira- 
tion only  5  in  the  minute.  Treatment  as  on  the  previous  evening.  Towards 
morning  these  unpleasant  effects  of  the  medicine  passed  off. 

**5tA  iay. — The  disease  was  subdued.  The  tongue  was  dry  and  slightly 
brown,  but  the  patient  declares  that  she  feels  quite  well ;  tympanitis  has 
nearly  disappeared ;  no  pain  or  tenderness ;  pulse  80,  and  respiration  15 ; 
some  appetite.  She  complains  of  nothing  but  thirst,  and  inconvenience  from 
retention  of  urine,  (the  latter  relieved  by  catheter,  as  before).  At  11,  A.  M., 
morph.  sol.  resumed,  fU  x.  every  two  hours.  At  night,  wakefulness  and 
pain  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  prescription  was  changed  for  opium,  gr.  iii. 
every  hour,  under  the  influence  of  which  she  slept  quietly. 

"  hth  day. —  Sleeps  most  of  the  time ;  easily  roused ;  but  answers  questions 
slowly,  and  with  an  effort ;  tongue  moist,  and  not  furred ;  tenderness,  that 
recurred  last  night,  less;  pulse  80;  still  vomits  green  fluid.  Treatment 
continued. 

"7^A  day. —  Symptoms  all  improved ;  opium,  gr.  i.,  every  hour. 

"8fA  day. — Abdomen  soft,  and  free  from  pain  or  tenderness ;  thirst  slight ; 
she  says,  "  I  feel  so  much  better."  She  was  decidedly  convalescent.  From 
this  time  the  opium  was  continued  in  gradually  diminished  doses.  The  bowels 
were  not  opened  till  the  thirteenth  day;  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor 
oil,  having  been  previously  given.  After  this,  all  medical  treatment  was 
discontinued,  and  she  was  discharged  in  a  few  days  in  her  usual  health. 

'^  The  relief  experienced,  after  the  narcotism  of  the  third  day  had  passed 
off,  was  very  striking,  and  inspired  us  with  confidence  in  the  curative  virtues 
of  the  medicine.  Still  more  did  that  of  the  fourth  day.  But  these  occur- 
rences also  taught  us  how  short  is  the  distance  between  such  extinction  of 
disease,  and  the  extinction  of  life.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  were  feeling  our  way  through  thick  darkness,  that  experience  had  not 
informed  us  what  degree  of  narcotism  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  inflamma- 
tion, or  to  what  extent  it  could  be  canried  with  safety  to  life. 

"  Two  other  cases  were  under  treatment  at  the  same  time.  Neither  of  these 
were  affected  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  by  the  opium,  yet  both  took 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  drug,  and  one  very  much  larger  doses.  The  first 
took  gr.  ij.,  then  gr.  i.  the  hour ;  on  the  second  day,  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
snlph.  morph.  fin  solution,)  every  half  hour ;  the  fourth  day,  opium  gr.  iv. 
every  hour ;  firth  and  sixth  days,  the  same,  or  part  of  the  time  half  a  grain 
of  sulph.  morph.  every  half  hour.  Making,  for  the  first  day,  25  grains  of 
opium ;  for  the  second  and  third,  each  8  grains  of  sulph.  morph. ;  for  the 
fourth,  96  grains  of  opium ;  for  the  fifth  and  sixth,  each  24  grains  of  sulph. 
morph.  No  narcotism  in  the  least  degree  alarming  was  induced  by  these 
doses,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  markedly  diminished,  and  by  the 
seventh  day  the  hourly  doses  were  gradually  reduced. 

^^  The  other  took  what  appeared  to  me,  then,  surprising  doses ;  and  yet  had 
no  deep  narcotism.  She  was  seized  on  the  13th.  She  took  at  first  ^  gr. 
Aulph.  morphia,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  gr.  i.  every  hour,  or 
about  20  gr.  sulph.  morph.  in  all.  The  second  day  1|  gr.  an  hour,  or  gr. 
zxxii. ;  and  this  dose,  or  gr.  vi.  of  opium,  was  continued  for  several  days. 
The  quantity  was  even  increased  in  this  case  to  gr.  xii.  of  opium  the  hour, 
for  many  successive  hours,  without  marked  narcotism. 

**As  I  have  said,  then,  these  recovered.   When  it  was  apparent,  on  the  10th 
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and  11th,  that  puerperal  fever,  as  it  was  en  lied,  had  attaelced  three  patients 
in  one  wurd  of  ten  beds,  during  twenty-four  hours,  no  time  was  lost  in  re- 
moving the  well  from  the  sick,  and  in  taking  everj  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Except  the  case  that  began  on  the  13th, 
no  other  occurred  in  the  Institution  till  the  3d  of  Dec.  The  sjtnptoms  in 
this  case  were  so  masked  that  the  nature  of  the  affection  was  not  recogniied 
till  the  third  day,  and  then  the  disease  had  made  such  progress  that  all  med- 
ication was  believed  to  be  hopeless-  The  opium  treatment  was  faithfttUj  but 
unsuccessfully  tried, 

'*  Precisely  the  same  words  may  be  used  to  sum  up  the  6th  case,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  ITth  of  the  same  month.. 

"  The  7th  case,  Dec,  26,  recovered. 

"  The  8th,  Dee.  29,  died ;  and  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  peritonitk 
was  inconsiderable,  but  that  the  principal  disease  was  purulent  metritis. 

''  The  9th,  Jan.  4,  1852,  recovered. 

"The  10th,  Jan*  9,  recovered- 

"The  11th,  Jan.  16,  died.  Posf  mortem  examination  revealed  hut  slight 
evidences  of  peritonitis;  but,  as  in  case  8j  the  chief  disease  was  found  to  be 
purulent  metritis. 

'*The  12th  case,  March  25th,  was  also  one  of  purulent  metritis,  with  slight 
peritonitis.  The  treatment  had  no  inOueuce  on  the  progress  of  the  leading 
disease.     Patient  died. 

"The  13th  case,  March  29th,  recovered. 

"  The  14  th,  occurring  also  March  29th,  recovered. 

"Of  these  fourteen  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  six  died  and  eight  recovered* 
The  result  stated  in  this  way  will  hardly  appear  a  triumph,  to  any  but  those 
engaged  in  hospital  practice.  Yet  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  resulta 
of  treatment  in  the  preceding  years  at  EelJevue,  I  have  known  in  one  sea- 
son thirty  women  attacked,  of  whom  only  one  recovered;  and  in  general, 
the  recoveries  have  not  been  more  than  one  in  five.  But  when  these  fourteen 
cases  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  was  not  treated  with  large 
doses  of  opium,  and  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  account  entirely  ; — that  on 
the  5th  and  Gtb  the  treatment  was  not  commenced  till  the  third  day,  (when, 
I  may  add.  Dr.  Foster,  my  colleague,  agreed  with  me  that  all  treatment  was 
hopeless) ; — that  the  8th,  llth  and  12th  were  cases  of  purulent  metritis,  and 
died  more  from  pysemia  than  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  inflammation.  Wo 
have  eight  cases  left,  in  whom  a  leading  clement  of  the  disease  was  perito- 
nitis, but  not  without  the  symptoms  of  metritis  in  more^ — as  the  examination 
of  the  recorded  cases  in  my  possession  will  show,  and  in  whom  the  treatment 
was  commenced  on  the  first  day — none  of  whom  died* 

"  These  were  all  the  cases  that  occurred  in  the  hospital  from  Oct,  to  April. 
But  during  this  period,  I  saw  seven  other  cases  in  consultation  with  Drs, 
Oilman,  Rockwill,  Higgins,  McLaury,  Smith,  and  others,  six  of  whom  recov* 
ered,  and  the  seventh  died  of  uterine  hsemorrhage  while  convalescent  from 
the  puerperal  peritonitis, 

"  In  reviewing  the  cases,  of  which  an  outline  is  given  above,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  justifiable  : — 

"1st.  When  a  prominent  element  in  "puerperal  fever"  is  peritonitisj  the 
txeatraent  with  large  doses  of  opium  is  more  successful  than  any  other  that 
bas  yet  been  proposed. 

"2d*  To  be  successful,  this  treatment  must  be  commenced  early,  and  the* 
patient  must  be  brought  under  its  influence  as  rapidly  as  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  can  be  ascertained  by  trial. 
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**  3d.  The  quantity  of  opium  required  to  produce  a  safe  but  desirable  degree 
of  narcotism,  varies  greatly  in  different  cases ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  doses  that  cannot  do  mischief,  and  increase  every  two  hours  till  the  in- 
fluence of  the  opiate  is  su£Bciently  decided. 

*'  4th.  Every  dose,  during  at  least  the  whole  tentative  period,  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  physician  himself,  or  by  some  person  on  whose  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  opium,  and  whose  watchfulness  and  discretion  he  can  rely.  Some 
young  physicians  are  too  bold,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient ;  others 
are  too  timid,  and  do  not  control  the  disease. 

"  5th.  The  opium  treatment  alone  will  not  cure  *  puerperal  fever,'  when  its 
leading  element  is  purulent  metritis,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  control,  and  even  prevent  the  peritonitis  which  generally  accompanies  it. 
This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  observations. 

"  6th.  The  tolerance  of  opium  in  some  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  almost 
surpasses  belief.  Yet  in  private  practice  I  have  not  found  more  than  half 
or  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  sulph.  morph.,  every  two  hours,  necessary,  and 
have  generally  begun  with  less,  except  for  the  first  dose. 

"  7th.  The  influence  of  the  opium  should  be  kept  up  till  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness subside,  the  tympanites  diminishes  in  some  degree,  and  the  pulse  falls 
below  100  — then,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  symptoms,  it  should  be 
gradually  diminished,  and  at  length  discontinued. 

*^  A  few  remarks  and  statements  may  be  needed  to  make  some  of  these  con- 
clusions intelligible. 

^^  The  usual  effects  of  opium  given  in  efficient  doses  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  are,  a  disposition  to  sleep,  but  not  profoundly ;  a  contracted  pupil ; 
perspiration,  often  profuse ;  sometimes  a  red,  blotchy  eruption :  diminished 
frequency  of  the  respiration ;  subsidence  of  pain  and  tenderness ;  slight  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes ;  and  after  a  variable  time,  reduced  frequency  of  pulse. 
Of  these  effects,  three  have  been  chiefly  regarded  as  the  criterion  by  which 
each  particular  dose  is  to  be  governed.  If,  when  a  dose  is  due,  the  sleep  is 
profound  (the  amount  of  sleep  is  of  little  importance,  if  the  patient  is  early 
roused  from  it),  there  is  reason  to  hesitate ;  if  the  respiration  has  already 
been  reduced  to  twelve  in  the  minute,  and  is  very  irregular  and  sighing,  the 
dose  should  be  diminished  or  wholly  withheld ;  yet  so  long  as  the  tenderness 
continues,  it  is  desirable  to  urge  the  opiate,  but,  of  course,  always  within  the 
limits  of  safety. 

^^  The  respiration  appears  to  be  the  most  certain  indication  of  danger.  I 
have  not  generally  aimed  to  reduce  it  below  12  the  minute.  Yet  in  almost 
every  case  it  has  fallen,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  as  low 
as  7,  and  sometimes  to  5.  In  no  instance,  however,  has  the  narcotism,  taken 
as  a  whole,  been  so  profound  as  in  the  case  detailed  above.  No  instance  of 
fatal  narcotism  has  yet  occurred  under  my  observation,  nor  among  the  many 
cases  reported  to  me  by  others. 

*'  Regarding  the  tolerance  of  opiates  in  some  of  these  cases — at  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  rashness  and  trifling  with  human  life,  I  will  make  some 
extracts  from  case  7.  The  treatment  was  commenced  at  10  A.  M.,  on  the 
26th  of  December — two  grains  of  opium  hourly.  At  2  P.  M.,  no  change  in 
symptoms,  dose  increased  to  gr.  iv.  At  3,  gr.  iv.  At  4,  gr.  v.  At  5,  gr. 
V.  At  6,  gr.  viij.  At  8,  gr.  x.  At  9,  gr.  xij.  At  11,  sol.  morph.  sulph. 
(sixteen  gr.  to  f  gi)  Jiss.  At  12,  3j«  Ac  IJ  A.  M.  (respiration  6),  0.  At 
b  A.  M.  (respiration  12),  opium  gr.  xij.  At  10,  sol.  5j.  At  12  M.,  opium 
gr.  xij.  At  IJ  P.  M.,  sol.  3ii.  At  2J,  3ii«  At  3J,  opium  xxiv.  At  5, 
gr.  xij.   At  6J,  sol.  5ijss.    At  7J,  5ij-   At  9,  opium  gr.  xiv.   At  10,  gr.  xvj. 
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As  the  disease  gains  ground,  the  helly  increases  in  size,  pain,  and  tight- 
ness ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  there  is  hiccough,  or  vomiting  of 
offensive  matter,  muttering  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  most  of  the 
symptoms  that  denote  the  last  stage  of  fever ;  but  if  recovery  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  swelling  and  tenseness  of  the  abdomen  subside ;  the  pain  gra- 
dually goes  off;  the  pulse  becomes  slower;  the  tongue  moister;  the  skin 
cooler  and  softer;  there  is  no  vomiting ;  the  intellects  remain  unimpaired; 
a  desire  is  expressed  for  food ;  and  the  bowels  act,  together  with  the  expul- 
sion of  a  large  quantity  of  flatus. 

DiagnoBU.  —  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  so  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  peritonitis,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  draw  any  distinctive  mark 
between  the  two.  The  only  prominent  circumstance  in  which  any  difference 
can  be  observed,  perhaps,  is  the  time  when  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
takes  place.  In  peritonitis  this  tumefaction  is  the  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  depends  partly  on  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  partly  on  inflation  of  the  intestines;  and  it  does  not  appear 
until  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time.  Pain,  then,  is  the  first  symp- 
tom, and  the  swelling  occurs  afterwards.  But  the  order  is  reversed  in  tym- 
panites; the  swelling  occurs  here  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  effusion  of 
gases,  and  the  pain  is  subsequent,  and  produced  principally  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  intestines  themselves,  combined,  perhaps,  with  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  nerves.  This,  although  but  one  diagnostic  sign,  is  the  best  I  can 
point  out,  and  will,  I  think,  generally  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  diseases.  I  may  add,  too,  that  in  peritonitis  the  patient  generally  ex- 
presses great  anxiety  about  the  result  of  the  case ;  while  in  tympanites  the 
nervous  energy  seems  so  deadened,  that  a  state  of  perfect  apathy  is  induced. 

Cause. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  swelling  is  evidently  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  gas  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  under  a  weakened  state  of  their 
muscular  fibres ;  and  the  remote  cause  may  most  probably  be  referred  to 
some  peculiar  irritation,  or  vascular  excitement,  existing  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  principal  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently called  forth  by  irregularities  in  diet. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  the  case,  our  principal  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  warm  purgatives  and  carminatives ;  the  object  being  to  favor  the 
expulsion  of  the  gas,  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength,  and  to  restore  its  tone 
to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  With  this  view  we  may  give,  in  the 
first  place,  a  full  dose  or  two  of  senna  and  jalap,  combined  with  aromatic 
confection,  spirit  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  tincture  of  ginger,  or  any  of  the 
warm  spices.  If  the  bowels  do  not  answer  to  this  means,  an  alo^tic  or  com- 
mon injection  may  be  employed ;  and  if  the  stomach  contain  undigested  food, 
an  emetic  will  be  serviceable.  Should  the  pain  in  the  head  be  very  severe, 
we  may  venture  to  apply  leeches,  or  the  cupping-glasses,  to  the  temples,  or 
we  may  have  recourse  to  blistering  with  advantage ;  but  I  consider  that  in  a 
pure  case  of  this  kind,  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  not  indicated,  and  can  sel- 
dom be  borne  with  impunity.  Of  all  internal  medicines,  turpentine  seems  to 
loe  the  most  useful ;  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  oil  may  be  given  for  a  dose, 
suspended  in  mucilage,  or  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  repeated 
every  four  hours ;  and  if  the  stomach  reject  it,  or  the  patient  refuses  to  take 
it,  from  its  nauseous  qualities,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  may  be 
thrown  into  the  rectum.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, that  most  of  those  cases  of  "  puerperal  fever"  which  yielded  to  the 
exhibition  of  turpentine,  were  indeed  instances  of  the  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration \  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  Dr.  Hall,  who,  in  speak- 
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least  a  variety,  of  what  is  so  well  treated  of  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  as  tVife^- 
tinal  irritation;^  and  the  reason  I  have  not  adopted  the  designation  he  em- 
ploys, is,  that  many  cases  of  intestinal  irritation  occur  after  parturition, 
without  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  symptom  to  which  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  —  the  sudden  and  excessive  tame- 
faction  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  intense  pain  and  great  depression. 

This  affection  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in  many  of  its  phenomena,  to 
puerperal  peritonitis ;  but  the  similitude  is  more  apparent  than  real :  the 
diseases  possess  no  analogy  with  each  other,  either  in  their  nature,  cause, 
or  mode  of  relief.  It  is  true  that  both  are  often  ushered  in  with  shivering, 
both  attended  by  extreme  pain,  abdominal  tumefaction,  suspended  secretions, 
fever,  and  other  morbid  actions,  as  will  be  learnt  when  the  symptoms  of  this 
complaint  are  detailed ;  but  there  is  this  essential  difference,  that  tympanites 
does  not  originate  in  inflammatory  action,  which  in  peritonitis  is  acute ;  nor 
is  it  removed  by  venesection ;  neither  is  it  in  any  degree  so  fatal  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum;  and  my  observation  perfectly  bears  out  the 
opinion  put  on  record  by  Marshall  Hall,  that  when  it  does  terminate  fatally, 
*^  the  event  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  misuse  of  remedies,  and  especially  of 
blood-letting."  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  disastrous  consequences 
attendant  on  the  disease  under  consideration  were  referable  to  its  having 
been  mistaken  for  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  treated  accordingly ;  and  I 
am  equally  persuaded  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if,  instead  of  depriving 
Nature  of  those  powers  on  which  we  ought  chiefly  to  rely  for  a  restoration 
to  a  healthy  state,  we  were  to  husband  her  resources,  and  content  ourselves 
with  simply  counteracting  the  morbid  symptoms  as  they  arise,  we  should  find 
that  she  was  all-sufficient  for  the  subdual  of  the  disorder. 

Symptoms.  —  The  attack  mostly  commences  two  or  three  days  after  de- 
livery, and  is  usually  introduced  by  a  rigor ;  this  is  often  very  severe — more 
80,  indeed,  than  when  it  precedes  peritoneal  inflammation.     It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  believe  that  shivering  is  always  indicative  of  the  commencement  of 
an  inflammatory  attack ;  for  here,  although  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
inflammation  can  be  observed  after  death,  the  rigor  is  generally  strongly 
marked.     To  this  succeed  great  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  which,  also,  is 
often  more  intense  than  in  peritonitis.     I  have  already  said,  that  in  peri 
toneal  inflammation  the  surface  is  sometimes  soft  and  moist  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  but  this  I  never  remarked  in  the  affection  now  under  considera- 
tion.    The  pulse  rises  rapidly  in  frequency,  often  beating  one  hundred  and 
thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  strokes  in  a  minute ;  sometimes  it  is  flutter- 
ing and  tremulous;  at  others  fuller  and  firmer  than  in  peritonitis.     The 
mouth  is  generally  dry ;  the  tongue  occasionally  furred,  or  it  is  harsh  and 
red.     The  countenance  becomes  early  changed,  though  not  so  anxious  as  in 
peritonitis.     Most  severe  pain  in  the  head  is  experienced,  with  intolerance 
of  light  and  noise,  uninterrupted  wakefulness,  and  in  many  cases  even  deli- 
rium.    Very  early  in   the   disease   the   abdomen   swells   inordinately  and 
rapidly,  becomes  very  tense  and  painful,  and  the  transverse  colon  particu- 
larly can  in  many  instances  be  distinctly  traced :  pressure  aggravates  the 
Bufferings.     The  milk  ceases  to  be  secreted ;  the  lochia  are  generally  sup- 
pressed ;  there  is  great  languor ;  an  unwillingness  to  speak,  or  take  nourish- 
ment ;  the  patient  lies  on  her  back,  with  her  legs  drawn  up,  unsolicitoud 
about  herself,  her  infant,  or  her  friends ;  the  bowels  are  obstinately  consu- 
pated. 

*  On  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Females,  1827,  p.  194. 
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rally  but  little  accelerated,  the  skin  not  much  increased  in  temperature,  the 
tongue  natural,  the  intellect  perfect ;  and  though  pain  in  the  head  and  loins 
may  be  present,  this  is  comparatively  trifling. 

This  affection,  violent  as  the  symptoms  appear,  will  give  way  to  a  full  dose 
of  opium,  the  power  of  which  drug  seems  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  or  four  grains  of  calomel.  Ferguson  has  detailed  at  length  some  cases 
of  the  disease.  He  tells  us '  that  in  the  epidemic  winter  of  1827-28,  this 
form  was  so  prevalent  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  that,  being  worn  out 
by  incessant  calls  to  visit  the  patients  at  their  own  houses,  he  directed  the 
matron  of  the  hospital  to  send,  in  the  first  instance,  to  all  complaining  of 
abdominal  pain,  two  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  containing  ten  grains  each : 
one  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  the  other  in  four  hours ;  if  after  this  the 
symptoms  did  not  give  way,  they  were  directed  to  apprise  him.  After  he 
adopted  this  plan,  he  had  no  occasion  to  visit  one  in  five  of  those  afflicted, 
as  they  did  not  require  any  other  treatment.  A  few  pages  farther  on  he 
says :  '^  In  all,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  malady  is  a  genuine  puerperal 
fever,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  its  being  within  the  reach  of  such 
simple  remedies  as  merely  allay  pain  and  subdue  congestion,  by  promoting 
the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin."  He  thinks,  too,  ^^that 
a  severe  bleeding  will  give  to  that  which  was  transitory  a  permanent  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  what  might  have  been  removed  early  by  appropriate  reme- 
dies becomes  a  formidable  disease."  In  two  of  his  cases,  No.  ii.  and  vi.,  the 
pulse  was  never  above  80 ;  in  vii.,  100 ;  and  in  ix.  and  xi.,  90.  In  some 
certainly  he  states  that  it  rose  to  120  or  130,  and  in  many  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  pulse  at  all. 

To  call  such  an  affection  as  this  puerperal  fever  is  to  invest  it  nnnecessa- 
rily  with  a  very  alarming  name,  and  to  mislead,  by  inducing  a  belief  that 
one  form  at  least  of  the  frightful  malady,  which  bears  that  designation,  may 
be  cured  by  following  a  plan  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  such  a 
fatal  disease. 

Women  of  weak  frame  and  delicate  sensibilities  are  more  liable  to  an  attack 
than  the  stronger  and  more  robust ;  indeed,  the  pain  appears  to  me  altogether 
neuralgic,  and  the  disease  to  partake  much  of  the  hysterical  character. 
Rigby  thinks  it  is  situated  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  rather  than  in  the  peritoneum ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  quite 
agree ;  for  the  least  movement  will  often  throw  the  abdominal  muscles  into 
violent  cramp-like  contractions,  and  even  the  dread  of  being  touched  will 
produce  the  same  effect.  If,  however,  we  can  persuade  the  patient  to  allow 
ns  to  apply  our  hand  over  the  abdomen,  she  will  bear  gradual,  steady  pressure, 
not  only  without  an  increase  of  suffering,  but  even  with  relief.  The  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  hand  causes  as  much  pain  as  sudden  pressure,  but  if  it  is 
removed  carefully  and  slowly,  little  uneasiness  is  felt.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  affection  will  quickly  pass  into  acute  peritonitis,  or  into  the  typhoid  state 
of  the  malignant  form ;  and  that  the  latter  is  almost  certain,  if  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  an  inflammatory  attack,  and  treated  antiphlogistically.'  That 
bleeding  largely  will  convert  this  complaint,  otherwise  devoid  of  peril,  into 
one  of  great  danger ;  or  rather  that  it  will  occasion  such  a  shock  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  will  dispose  the  patient  to  become  the  subject  of  typhoid  fever, 
I  can  readily  imagine ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  so  distinct  from  peritonitis,  that 
I  do  not  see  how  the  one  disease  can  pass  into  the  other.  Where  peritonitis 
is  well  developed,  the  pain  is  inflammatory  from  the  very  commencement,  and 
rot  merely  neuralgic,  as  is  the  case  here. 

•  Page  16.  •  Rigbj,  Lib.  Med.,  vol.  vi,  p.  281. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish  this  from  a  truly  inflammatory 
state ;  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  puerperal  peritonitia  requires  active 
bleeding  and  purging,  and  that  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease ;  whilst  the 
same  mode  of  practice  would  be  assuredly  highly  detrimental,  if  not  fatal,  in 
this.  Dr.  Gooch  attributed,  and  I  think  with  reason,  the  death  of  all  the 
patients  whom  he  saw  sink  under  it,  to  its  nature  having  been  mistaken  by 
the  previous  attendant,  and  antiphlogistic  measures  having  been  vigorously 
pursued.  The  diagnosis  is  so  diflScult,  that  even  skilful  and  experienced 
practitioners  are  very  likely  to  err ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  diflSculty  is  it 
necessary  to  be  precise  in  laying  down  discriminating  marks.  On  this  sub- 
ject, then,  I  cannot  do  greater  service  to  my  young  readers  than  transcribe 
the  words  of  Gooch,  who  seems  to  have  paid  unusual  attention  to  the  cases 
that  he  saw.  '^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  form  of  the  disease  is 
present  when  the  patient  in  her  ordinary  health  is  delicate  and  nervous — 
when  the  pain  and  tenderness  have  followed  any  irritating  cause,  such  as 
severe  afterpains,  or  a  griping  purge — when  the  pulse,  although  quick,  is 
perfectly  soft  and  weak ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  if  blood  has  been 
drawn  without  relief  and  without  the  signs  of  inflammation  on  its  surface. 
The  best  way  of  treating  these  cases  is  to  wash  out  the  large  bowels  by  a  very 
large  clyster,  to  give  ten  grains  of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  every 
three  hours  till  the  pain  is  gone,  to  keep  the  abdomen  constantly  covered 
with  a  warm  linseed  meal  poultice,  and  after  the  pain  has  ceased,  if  the 
abdomen  continues  sore,  and  the  pulse  quick,  to  apply  leeches,  and  give  a 
mild  purge.  When  I  doubt  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  apply  leeches  at  the 
beginning."  ^  To  this  I  may  add,  that  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
is  decidedly  hysterical,  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor  may  be  added  to  each 
dose  of  the  sedative,  and  when  the  alarming  symptoms  nave  passed  away, 
and  the  patient  continues  in  a  weakly  or  a  faint  condition,  any  of  the  vege- 
table tonics  with  ammonia  will  be  found  useful.  We  shall  commit  a  grave 
error  if  we  restrict  the  patient  under  this  complaint  to  a  very  spare  diet. 
Women  of  a  delicate  and  nervous  temperament  will  not  bear  being  kept  low ; 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  wine  or  spirits  must  be 
supported  and  sustained  by  a  more  generous  diet  than  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  so  soon  after  labour.  Many,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  will  even  require  stimulants ;  and  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  at  differ- 
ent times,  gin-caudle  has  been  found  an  excellent  addition  to  the  medical 
treatment. 


PUERPERAL    TYPHUS. 

Another  disease  which  has  been  confounded,  in  consequence  of  the  name 
applied  to  it,  with  peritonitis,  is  a  fever  allied  to  typhus,  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated description.  To  this  the  term  puerperal  fever  would  be  peculiarly 
proper ;  and  it  might  be  retained  if  it  had  not  already  been  employed  in  so 
vague  and  undefined  a  sense.  Typhus,  indeed,  is  very  rare  in  the  puerperal 
state — the  most  uncommon,  probably,  of  all  the  affections  which  have  been 
described  under  this  denomination.  It  commences  at  the  time  after  delivery 
most  usual  for  serious  disease  to  begin  —  about  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
day.  It  is  perhaps  ushered  in  by  shivering,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case.     This  is  followed  by  the  most  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  along 

*  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  106. 
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the  spine,  accompanied  with  great  depression  of  spirits;  soon  pain  in  the 
belly  is  also  complained  of;  the  ahdomen  swells  somewhat,  the  countenance 
becomes  dejected^  and  the  eyes  are  much  sunken.  The  tongue  is  early  coated 
with  white  fur,  the  pulse  very  quick,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  There  is 
usually  Buppreseion  of  niilk>  and  sometimea  of  the  lochia.  Vomiting  seldom 
occurs  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  bowels  are  easily  acted  upon.  When  the 
disease  is  running  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  tongue  very  soon  becomes 
dry,  brown,  and  raspy ;  the  pulse  is  quicker  and  weaker ;  there  is  low  de- 
lirium ;  the  belly  swells  from  intestinal  flatus ;  there  is  vomiting  of  dark 
matter ;  laboured  respiration ;  coma ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
worst  kind  of  typhus, 

I  have  no  doubt  this  disease  is  propagated  by  contagion ;  and  it  may  he 
excited  by  a  loaded  state  of  bowels,  and  perhaps  by  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
other  similar  depressing  causes* 

TreatmenL — Except  in  the  early  stage,  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  be  gen- 
erally improper,  and  even  then,  should  be  restricted  to  plethoric  patients. 
Our  principal  reliance  must  be  placed  on  purgative  medicines,  aided  bj  mer- 
cury and  salines;  but  I  fear  the  power  of  remedies  in  subduing  thb  disease 
will  he  found  but  trifling.  In  the  first  instance,  a  few  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temples  or  forehead,  or  a  blister  may  be  placed  over  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  A  full  dose  of  calomel  should  be  exhibited,  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  purgative  medicine;  and  after  free  evacuations  have  been  pro- 
cured, sroall  quantities  of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  given  at  short  interviJs, 
with  saline  medicines.  The  cathartics  will  generally  cause  the  expulsion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  dark,  foetid,  offensive  stools,  with  hardened  skybala,  which 
have  remained  pent  up  within  the  bowels  for  a  long  time.  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  continue  with  the  purgative  plan  when  the  intestines  have  been 
entirely  unloaded,  because  of  the  depression  which  must  accompany  the  drain 
from  the  membrane,  but  esteem  mercurials  and  sahnes,  or  tonics,  stimulants, 
and  carminatives, — according  as  the  disease  displays  features  of  excitement 
or  depression, — as  the  most  useful  remedies.  In  the  low  state,  bark,  cam- 
phor, and  ammonia,  appear  particularly  indicated. 

An  instance  came  under  my  own  eye  some  years  ago,  in  w^hich  this  disease 
spread  among  the  puerperal  women  of  a  healthy  neighborhood,  at  a  few  miles 
distance  from  London,  having  evidently  been  communicated  from  one  patient 
to  the  other  through  the  medium  of  the  attendants*  I  was  requested,  late 
one  evening,  to  go  about  seven  miles  into  the  country,  to  the  wife  of  a  med- 
ical friend,  who  had  been  delivered  the  preceding  day,  and  whose  labour  had 
been  perfectly  naturaL  I  found  her  suffering  under  a  disease  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  a  species  of  typhus ;  it  certainly  was  neither  inflammatory  nor 
simple  intestinal  irritation.  My  friend  designated  it  ^'puerperal  fever,"  and, 
acting  upon  preconceived  notions,  was  very  desirous  of  bleeding  her.  To 
this  1  objected,  stating  that  I  relied  more  upon  purgatives,  and  that  I  was 
perfectly  persuaded  the  loss  of  but  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  would 
irrevocably  depress  her.  Eight  or  ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
and  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  strong  but  warm  purgative,  was  admin- 
istered. The  medicine  caused  the  expulsion,  during  the  early  part  of  ibe 
night,  of  a  larger  quantity  of  highly  offensive  feculent  matter  than  I  ever 
recollected  to  have  seen  voided  within  the  same  time :  after  which  she  ex- 
pressed herself  us  very  materially  relieved,  went  to  sleep,  and  in  the  moruin;T 
was  comparatively  restored.  Having  remained  in  the  house  all  night,  I  re- 
turned to  town,  promising  to  visit  her  again  in  the  evening,  and  expected  to 
5ad  her  then  still  better.     It  happened,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  dayi 
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that  a  relative,  an  old  practitioner,  living  in  the  neighborhood,  called,  and  on 
seeing  her,  immediately  declared  the  disease  to  be  puerperal  fever,  wondered 
that  I  should  have  been  so  remiss  as  not  to  have  bled  her,  declared  it  in  his 
opinion  absolutely  necessary,  overruled  my  friend's  objection,  and,  without 
delay,  placed  her  in  the  semi-upright  posture,  and  proceeded  to  abstract 
blood  from  the  arm.  Before  six  ounces  were  drawn  she  fainted,  and  re- 
mained so  long  under  that  state,  that  my  friend  became  exceedingly  alarmed* 
started  immediately  for  town,  and  took  both  my  father  and  myself  back  with 
him.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  the  powers  of  life  ebbing  fast,  and  she 
died  within  four  or  five  hours  after  the  bleeding,  never  having  rallied  from 
the  impression  first  produced.  My  friend  then  informed  me  he  had  another 
patient  labouring  under  exactly  similar  symptoms,  whom  he  had  attended 
the  same  day  on  which  his  wife  was  delivered ;  that,  acting  on  the  same  feel- 
ings his  relative  entertained,  he  had  bled  her ;  that  she  had  fainted  from  a 
very  small  loss ;  and  that  she  was  then,  he  feared,  dyin^.  Another  relation 
of  his  who  had  watched  both  these  cases,  attended,  previously  to  their  death, 
a  patient,  who  was  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  who  died,  with  the  same 
kind  of  symptoms,  some  hours  after  having  been  bled ;  and  the  woman  who 
nursed  my  friend's  unfortunate  wife,  went  from  his  house  directly  to  that  of 
another  lady,  who  was  taken  in  labour  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival,  was 
soon  seized  with  the  same  disease,  was  also  bled,  and  died  as  rapidly  as  the 
other  three.  She  was  attended  by  a  different  practitioner,  who  had  not  seen 
any  of  the  previous  cases.  It  then  became  evident  that  the  disease  was  com- 
municable, and  the  greatest  precautions  possible  were  taken  to  prevent  its 
spreading ;  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  could  be  used,  some  other  cases 
occurred :  the  depleting  system,  however,  was  not  persevered  in,  and  no  more 
deaths  took  place.  Of  all  the  instances  that  ever  came  under  my  notice,  these 
most  strongly  convinced  me  of  the  danger  of  acting  upon  preconceived  theo- 
retical notions  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the 
phrase  '^  puerperal  fever"  had  not  been  in  existence,  these  patients  would 
nave  been  treated  differently,  and  that  with  a  better  chance  of  recovery. 


HIDROSIS. 

The  term  hidrosis,'  or  hidrotid  fever,  has  been  given  byDr.Blundell- 
to  a  highly  dangerous  disease  of  the  puerperal  state,  differing  from  any  that 
I  have  yet  touched  upon ;  and  the  name  has  been  chosen  from  the  most 
prominent  of  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  it,—- a  profuse  and  distressing 
perspiration.  It  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  is  met  with  in  every  variety 
of  intensity,  from  a  comparatively  mild  form  to  one  of  extreme  severity ;  and 
not  unfrequently  it  results  in  a  fatal  termination. 

Dr.  Blundell  has  noted  seven  varieties,  which  he  has  called  ''  the  ultra- 
malignant, —  the  malignant, —  the  acute,  —  the  lingering,  —  the  mutable, — 
fugacious,  —  and  the  remittent:"  but  this  minute  division,  as  I  think,  tends 
rather  to  embarrass  and  confuse,  than  to  lead  to  any  distinction  of  practical 
value.  As  well,  indeed,  might  we  attempt  to  arrange  under  different  heads 
the  varieties  of  each  common  febrile  or  inflammatory  affection  that  we  meet 
with  in  practice,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  violence  of  its 
symptoms,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  which  i^  may  happen  to 
have  attacked. 

'  From  *lipt»9is,  tudatio.  *  Obstetricy  by  Castle,  p.  770. 
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Hidrosis  might,  with  Boine  ehow  of  propriety,  be  classed  as  a  species  of 
puerperal  fever;  but  the  vague  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  that 
phrase  has  been  applied  would  induce  me  to  endeavour  to  curtail  its  meaning, 
rather  than  to  extend  tt;  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  treat  of  this  affection 
under  a  separate  article. 

ffhtortf  and  symptoms. — Hidrosis  usually  first  ahowa  itself  within  four  or 
^ve  days  after  delivery,  and  is  almost  invariably  ushered  in  by  more  or  less 
^f  rigor.  Like  most  of  the  dangerous  puerperal  diseases,  the  sooner  it 
appears  after  labour  the  more  severe  are  the  attendant  symptoma,  and  the 
greater  is  the  impendent  peril.  It  has  sometimes  supervened  on  miscar- 
riages of  an  advanced  date  ;  and  whenever  I  have  seen  it  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  has  always  been  preceded,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  excited,  by  a 
large  loss  of  blood.  Speedily  after  the  shivering,  or  cold  sensation,  a  degree 
of  heat  is  experienced,  which  Boon  disappears,  and  gives  way  to  an  universal 
diaphoresis^  in  profuseneas  and  inteusity  greatly  beyond  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  slightness  of  the  two  preceding  stages-  This  copiouB 
sweating,  far  from  being  a  relief,  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  the  most  abject 
depression  ;  the  pulse^  which  had  risen  rapidly,  does  not  become  leas  frequent 
aa  a  consequence  ;  the  thirst,  generally  from  the  commencement  urgent,  does 
not  abate ;  and  no  mitigation  takes  place  in  any  of  the  symptoms-  The 
cuticular  secretion  exhales  a  most  unpleasant  odour ;  it  is  very  different  from 
the  pungent,  acid  smell,  accompanying  miliary  fever;  and  yet  is  always 
equally  cbaracteristiCp  It  most  resembles  the  smell  of  newly-turned  earth; 
and  the  breath  also  is  faint  and  sickly.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
pulse  continues  to  rise ;  but  it  often  varies  in  a  manner  that  ia  exceedingly 
unusual;  at  one  period  of  the  day  being  comparatively  slow,  —  at  another 
almost  countless ;  and  this  alteration  goes  on  day  by  day,  until  either  the 
disease  abates,  or  collapse  and  prostration  supervene*  Its  average  frequency 
is  between  100  and  140  beats  in  the  minute.  It  is  seldom  firm  or  hard, 
generally  soft  and  small ;  but  sometimes  round  and  bounding,  and  yet  most 
easily  compressed.  The  tongue  is  almost  always  moist  and  slimy  ;  it  is 
seldom  thickly  furred,  or  raspy,  even  in  the  last  stage ;  occasionally  it  bears 
throughout  a  perfectly  healthy  look  ;  and  never  have  I  remarked  it  morbidly 
red,  as  it  often  is  under  intestinal  irritation.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  soon 
suspended  or  much  diminished ;  and  the  lochia  either  cease  altogether,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  become  scanty  and  foetid.  The  bowels  act  easily,  and 
the  motions  are  offensive,  or  unhealthy  in  colour.  Diarrhoea,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  check,  often  sets  in,  even  early  in  the  complaint.  The  urine,  not- 
withstanding the  patient  is  constantly  bathed  in  perspiration^  is  plentiful^  and 
occasionally  secreted  in  preternatural  quantity-  The  heat  of  skin  is  not 
above  the  ordinary  standard;  and  the  sensorium  is  not  violently  disturbed. 
The  state  of  mind,  however,  is  often  very  peculiar ;  there  is  at  one  time 
present  great  apathy  and  listleaaness ;  or  perhaps  no  small  degree  of  despon- 
dency and  fear.  At  another  time  a  quickness  of  manner  may  be  remarked, 
or  a  degree  of  waywardness  and  pettish  obatinacyj  very  foreign  from  the 
natural  character ;  and  then,  again,  a  cajm  submission  to  everything  that  is 
recommended  to  he  done.  In  some  cases  that  I  have  met  with,  an  intense 
interest  has  been  evinced  in  things  of  trifling  moment;  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  small  services  rendered  have  been  uttered  with  a  fervency  much 
beyond  what  the  occasion  called  for ;  so  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
mania  would  soon  break  out.  The  countenance  is  usually  placid ;  though 
f  allid,  bearing  its  natural  expression  ;  and  very  different  from  the  haggard, 
anxious  cast  of  features  that  accompanies  the  malignant  form  of  puerperal 
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peritonitis.  The  patient  dozes,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  and 
these  snatches  of  sleep  are  not  refreshing,  nor  followed  by  any  abatement  of 
the  febrile  paroxysm.  Pressure  on  the  general  surface  of  the  abdomen  does 
not  give  pam ;  but  if  the  hand  be  applied  steadily,  and  with  firmness,  over 
the  uterine  region,  some  expression  of  suffering  is  called  forth.  As  she  lies 
quiet,  however,  she  complains  of  no  abdominal  uneasiness :  the  posture  gene- 
rally chosen  is  on  the  back,  or  inclined  rather  to  one  side,  with  the  thighs 
slightly  flexod.  Sometimes  erratic  pains  are  preseut ;  and  occasionally  an 
acute  pain  in  the  side,  similar  to  what  is  felt  in  pleurisy.  If  the  disease  does 
not  give  way  to  the  means  resorted  to,  the  pulse  continues  to  increase  in 
frequency;  the  abdomen,  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  universally, 
becomes  tympanitic ;  when  it  does  so,  the  evolution  of  gas  is  generally  rapid, 
and  takes  place  only  a  few  hours  before  death.  Vomiting  of  an  offensive 
matter  supervenes,  but  almost  without  effort,  and  sometimes  attended  with 
hiccough ;  uncontrollable  diarrhoea  comes  on ;  the  respiration  is  hurried  and 
irregular;  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  into  a  state  of  complete  prostra- 
tion and  collapse.  Low,  muttering  delirium  mostly  appears  before  death. 
In  these  respects  the  termination  of  hidrosis  resembles  that  of  most  of  the 
dangerous  febrile  diseases. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  affection  is  communicable  by  conta- 
gion.^ Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  under  our  present  slight  acquaintance 
with  its  pathology,  it  is  our  duty  to  act  as  though  we  might  be  the  means  of 
conveying  it  from  one  puerperal  woman  to  another ;  and,  especially,  after 
beinff  concerned  in  a  jH>8t  mortem  examination,  should  we  use  every  precau- 
tion in  our  power  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  persons  being  the  agents 
of  its  spreading ;  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  contagious  properties  of 

Suerperal  diseases  are  rendered  even  more  penetrating  and  subtle  after 
eath ;  and  that  articles  of  clothing,  impregnated  with  the  effluvium  arising 
from  opening  the  body  of  a  woman  who  has  died  of  a  contagious  puerperid 
malady,  are  the  surest  instruments  of  its  further  propagation. 

Appearances  after  death, — The  reported  dissections  of  patients  who  have 
died  of  the  disease  bearing  this  name  are  so  few,  that  much  uncertainty 
attaches  to  its  morbid  anatomy.  Blundell  says,  he  is  not  prepared  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  morbid  appearances  observed  after  death ;  and  he  there- 
fore contents  himself  by  hoping  the  defect  may  be  hereafter  supplied.  After 
this  acknowledgment  I  might  be  excused,  did  I  follow  his  example ;  but  some 
light  has  been  thrown  on  its  pathology  since  Blundell  wrote ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened to  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the  results  of  a  few  post  mortem  in- 
vestigations, since  my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  disease, 
as  one  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  nature. 

In  all  the  instances  that  have  come  within  my  knowledge  the  peritoneum 
has  been  found  healthy,  the  vessels  not  surcharged,  the  surface  unchanged, 
except  perhaps  being  a  little  duller  than  natural ;  no  fluid,  either  of  a  serous 
or  puriform  kind,  has  been  discovered  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  nor  have 
the  ovaries,  or  other  uterine  appendages,  exhibited  any  strongly-marked 
morbid  appearances.  The  uterus  itself  has  been  well  contracted  for  the 
time  after  delivery ;  and  its  external  face  has  given  no  indication  of  diseased 

*  In  the  ProTinoial  Med.  Jour,  for  Nov.  4th,  1843,  there  are  five  fatal  oases  g^Ten  bj  Mr 
Fisher,  of  Buogav,  of  a  disease  which,  in  many  of  its  features,  particularly  the  distressing 
■weats,  reeemblea  that  I  am  describing,  but  in  others  materinlly  diflfered  from  it.  This  sad 
affection  was  eyidently  propagated  from  one  to  the  other  by  contagion,  Mr.  Fisher  himself 
being  the  means  of  communicating  it.  The  philant  iropic  feeling  which  has  induced  Mr. 
Fisher  to  publish  these  cases,  and  the  candour  with  which  they  are  detailed,  are  above  all 
praise. 
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action.  On  cutting  into  its  substance,  the  muscular  structure  has  been  in  a 
heoltby  condition,  no  abscesses  having  been  formed  within  its  walls;  and 
whatever  morbid  traces  displayed  themselves  have  been  found  in  the  lining 
membrane^  and  within  the  veins.  Either  this  membrane  has  been  in  a  tur- 
gid, softened  J  or  semi-gangrenous  state,  or  puriform  matter  has  been  detected, 
though  not  in  large  quantities,  in  the  sinuses,  or  both  these  conditions  hare 
existed  together.  Not,  however^  that  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
where  pus  is  formed,  are  attended  with  this  sweating,  as  Dr*  Lee 'a  investi- 
gations sufficient!;  prove.  In  a  well-marked  and  instructive  case  published 
by  Dr.  Lever,^  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  when  laid  open,  were  found  either 
obstructed  by  coagula,  or  containing  a  fluid  more  or  less  purulent ;  and  from 
some  of  them  pure  pus,  from  others  pus  mixed  with  blood,  could  be  squeezed. 
The  uterine  lining  was  found  of  a  deep  peony  colour ;  and  at  one  part  a 
number  of  very  emull  dark  spots  were  seen,  like  echymoses,  some  of  which 
ehowed  distinct  marks  of  ulceration^  through  the  membrane,  into  the  fleshy 
substance  of  the  uterus  itself.  The  pelvic  vessels,  and  those  Gommunicating 
with  them,  both  arterial  and  venous,  were  perfectly  healthy ;  and  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  were  apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  disease.  Thus, 
then,  we  have  good  reason  to  attribute  the  morbid  symptoms  to  the  conditioa 
of  the  uterus;  and  1  am  myself  inclined  to  connect  them  with  the  secretion 
of  pus  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  uterine  veins,  and  its  consequent  intraduc- 
tion  into  the  system,  along  with  the  circulating  fluid,  rather  than  with  any 
other  cause  j  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  to  originate  in  uterine 
phlebitis.  In  one  welUmarked  instance,  however,  which  I  watched  narrowly, 
not  the  slightest  morbid  appearance  could  be  discovered  after  death,  except 
some  patches  of  abrasion,  and  indistinct  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestines.  No  pus  was  discovered  in  the  uterine  veins ;  and 
the  blood  which  they  contained,  even  under  the  microscope,  showed  no 
admixture  of  that  fluid.  In  this  case  there  had  been  excessive  purging, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  sweats. 

Cttuse8y — That  hidrosis  is  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  system  incidental  to  the  puerperal  state  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  its  never  being  seen,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  climate  at  least,  except 
after  labour  or  abortion ;  and  we  are  therefore  fully  warranted  in  looking 
upon  the  state  of  childbed  as  the  chief  predisposing  cause,  Blundell  is  of 
opinion  that  it  may  commence  previously  to  delivery ;  and  he  has  observed 
one  or  two  instances  where  a  shivering  came  on  before  labour,  and  this 
disease  was  established  after.  But  in  these  cases  the  placenta  was  implanted 
over  the  os  uteri  and  partially  detached.  In  Lever's  case,  too,  profuse  per- 
spiration appeared  some  time  before  the  patient  went  into  labour ;  though  it 
had  not  the  characteristic  odour  till  some  days  after. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  women  would  be  more  liable  to  take  this 
disease  than  others,  as  is  remarked  of  all  morbid  affections ;  so  that  we  may 
consider  some  constitutions  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it ;  and  many  of  the 
cases  that  I  have  witnessed  hiive  occurred  in  irritable,  excitable,  nervous 
habits.  Noxious  miasmata,  and  other  unwholesome  exhalations,  or  some  un- 
healthy states  of  the  atmosphere,  may  call  it  into  being,  in  those  who  are 
disposed  to  become  the  subjects  of  it ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  fre- 
quent exciting  cause  is  the  loss  of  blood.  For  of  the  many  cases  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice  I  have  not  seen  one  where  there  had  not  been  hsemor- 
rnage  during  labour;  and  in  the  majority  it  has  followed  the  removal  of  all 

'  M«4  Gazette,  Sept.  dih,  ISSTp  p,  @G2. 
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Action.  Oq  catting  into  its  sabstanoe,  tbe  muscular  stnictare  has  been  in  a 
health  J  condition,  no  abscesses  baring  been  formed  within  its  walk ;  and 
whatever  morbid  traces  displayed  tbemselres  hare  been  found  in  the  limng 
membrane,  and  within  the  veins.  Either  this  membrane  has  been  in  a  tur- 
gid, softened,  or  semi-gangrenous  state,  or  puriform  matter  has  been  detected, 
though  not  in  large  quantities,  in  the  sinuses,  or  both  these  conditions  have 
existed  together.  Not,  however,  that  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  reins, 
where  pus  is  formed,  are  attended  with  this  sweating,  as  Dr.  Lee's  inresti- 
gations  sufficiently  prove.  In  a  well-marked  and  instructive  case  published 
br  Dr.  Lever,'  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  when  laid  open,  were  found  eithor 
obstructed  by  coagula,  or  containing  a  fluid  more  or  less  purulent ;  and  firom 
some  of  them  pure  pus,  from  others  pus  mixed  with  blood,  could  be  sqoeeied. 
The  uterine  lining  was  found  of  a  deep  peony  colour ;  and  at  one  part  a 
number  of  very  small  dark  spots  were  seen,  like  echymoses,  some  of  whidi 
showed  distinct  marks  of  ulceration,  through  the  membrane,  into  the  fleshy 
substance  of  the  uterus  itself.  The  pelvic  vessels,  and  those  communicating 
with  them,  both  arterial  and  venous,  were  perfectly  healthy ;  and  the  other 
organs  of  the  bodr  were  apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  disease.  Thus, 
then,  we  have  good  reason  to  attribute  the  morbid  symptoms  to  the  condition 
of  the  uterus ;  and  I  am  myself  inclined  to  connect  them  with  the  secretion 
of  pus  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  uterine  veins,  and  its  consequent  introduc- 
tion into  the  system,  along  with  the  circulating  fluid,  rather  than  with  any 
other  cause ;  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be  consiaered  to  originate  in  uterine 
phlebitis.  In  one  woll-marked  instance,  however,  which  I  watched  narrowly, 
not  the  slightest  morbid  appearance  could  be  discovered  after  death,  except 
some  patches  of  abrasion,  and  indistinct  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestines.  No  pus  was  discovered  in  the  uterine  veins ;  and 
the  blood  which  they  contained,  even  under  the  microscope,  showed  no 
admixture  of  that  fluid.  In  this  case  there  had  been  excessive  purging, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  sweats. 

CauseSy — That  hidrosis  is  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  system  incidental  to  the  puerperal  state  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  its  never  being  seen,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  climate  at  least,  except 
after  labour  or  abortion ;  and  we  are  therefore  fully  warranted  in  lookine 
upon  the  state  of  childbed  as  the  chief  predisposing  cause.  Blundell  is  of 
opinion  that  it  may  commence  previously  to  delivery ;  and  he  has  observed 
one  or  two  instances  where  a  shivering  came  on  before  labour,  and  this 
disease  was  established  after.  But  in  these  cases  the  placenta  was  implanted 
over  the  os  uteri  and  partially  detached.  In  Lever's  case,  too,  profuse  per- 
spiration appeared  some  time  before  the  patient  went  into  labour ;  though  it 
hud  not  the  characteristic  odour  till  some  days  after. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  women  would  be  more  liable  to  take  this 
disease  than  others,  as  is  remarked  of  all  morbid  affections ;  so  that  we  may 
consider  some  constitutions  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it ;  and  many  of  the 
cases  that  I  have  witnessed  have  occurred  in  irritable,  excitable,  nervous 
habits.  Noxious  miasmata,  and  other  unwholesome  exhalations,  or  some  un- 
healthy states  of  the  atmosphere,  may  call  it  into  being,  in  those  who  are 
disposed  to  become  the  subjects  of  it ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  fre- 

J[uent  exciting  cause  is  the  loss  of  blood.     For  of  the  many  cases  that  have 
alien  under  my  notice  I  have  not  seen  one  where  there  had  not  been  hsemor- 
rnage  during  labour ;  and  in  the  majority  it  has  followed  the  removal  of  an 

*  Med.  Gasette,  Sept.  9th,  1837,  p.  86*2. 
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adherent  placenta  by  the  hand  introduced  into  the  uterus.  It  is  consequently 
fair  to  infer  that  in  these  cases  it  has  been  induced  either  by  the  loss  that 
the  system  has  sustained,  or  by  some  injury  that  the  uterus  has  suffered. 
It  has  nevertheless  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  putrid  foetus  in  the 
cavity,  or  to  a  portion  of  placenta  which  has  been  left  behind  and  putrefied. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  diagnostic  symptom  is  the  characteristic  diaphore* 
BIS,  which  even  in  the  mildest  cases  possesses  the  unpleasant,  earthy  odour, 
that  I  have  before  alluded  to, — which  is  not  a  critical  evacuation,  —  and 
which  brings  with  it  such  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  as  to  have  been  aptly 
denominated  the  "sweats  of  distress."  When  this  peculiar  and  profuse  per- 
spiration appears  shortly  after  delivery,  especially  if  the  labour  have  been 
tedious,  the  child  expelled  putrid,  the  placenta  been  extracted  manually,  or 
much  haemorrhage  have  occurred,  we  may  give  this  name  to  the  disease : 
and  our  fears  must  be  aroused  to  the  presence  of  considerable  hazard.  The 
Tariable  nature  of  the  pulse,  and  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind,  will  also 
assist  us  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  malady  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
treat. 

Prognosis. — ^As  scarcely  any  affection  of  the  puerperal  state  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  under  consideration,  so  our  prognosis  in  respect  to  recovery 
must  be  proportionably  unfavourable.  Even  in  the  milder  forms  it  is  linger- 
ing and  intractable,  and  disposed  to  result  in  some  other  disease.  These 
cases  have  been  known  to  end  in  abscess  within  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  mamma, 
or  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  or  in  a  maniacal  condition. 

In  the  more  malignant  form  no  one  can  for  a  moment  overlook  the  indica- 
tions of  extreme  peril  that  simultaneously  arise.  The  prostration  is  such  as 
we  should  attribute  to  the  nervous  system  having  received  a  sudden  and 
severe  shock,  or  to  the  introduction  of  a  powerful  morbid  poison  into  the 
blood.  We  must  not  be  deceived  into  the  hope  that  the  disease  is  giving 
way,  if  on  one  of  our  visits  we  find  the  pulse  less  frequent  than  before,  even 
although  the  difference  is  great,  because  of  its  changeable  nature  in  this 
malady ;  provided  the  perspiration  remains  profuse  and  distressing.  In  this, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  puerperal  diseases,  a  steady  fall  in  the  pulse 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  si^n  we  can  observe.  There  is  no 
single  indication  of  amendment  I  am  inclined  to  rely  upon  so  much  as  a 
gradual  diminution  in  its  frequency ;  but  here,  as  I  before  remarked,  the 
pulse  seldom  keeps  at  a  steady  average,  but  is  constantly,  hour  by  hour, 
altering  in  rapidity. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  epidemic  variety  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  so  in  this 
disease,  I  fear  the  boasted  power  of  medicine  will  be  but  of  little  avail ;  and 
more  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  strength  of  the  patient's  own  constitu- 
tion, than  on  any  assistance  that  art  can  afford.  Not  a  single  case  has  come 
under  my  notice,  in  which  I  thought  bleeding  from  the  arm  could  be  borne ; 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  attributed,  in  those  that  I  have  seen,  to  the  copious 
hsemorrhage  that  has  preceded  the  attack.  The  variable  state  of  the  pulse, 
indeed,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  disease  does  not  depend  on  acute  inflam- 
mation ;  for  when  this  is  present  in  the  puerperal  state  the  pulse  is  steadily 
rapid.  Should  there  be  a  fixed  pain  in  the  uterine  or  iliac  region,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  trunk,  leeches  may  be  applied ;  and  usually  oight 
or  ten  at  a  time  will  be  sufficient ;  nor  shall  we  require  to  repeat  them 
often. 

Strong  purgatives  will  seldom  be  necessary ;  the  thorough  evacuation  of 
the  intestinal  canal  is  certainly  proper  in  all  cases ;  but  we  shall  almost 
always  find  mild  aperients,  and  those  in  small  doses,  all-sufficient  for  the 
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object  in  view*  In  general  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  restrain  the  inor Jinat© 
action  of  the  bowela,  than  to  procure  stools.  If  aperients  are  required,  a 
moderate  dose  of  caator-oil,  rhubarb,  or  decoction  of  aloes,  will  probably  be 
the  best  medicines  we  can  employ.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  the  system  under 
the  influence  of  mercury ;  nor  does  that  mineral  appear  to  possess  the  same 
specific  power  in  controlling  the  force  of  this  morbid  affection,  which  we  justly 
attribute  to  it  in  most  inflammatory  diseases* 

Tonics,  carminatives,  and  stimulants,  appear  the  most  suitable  remedieSp 
Bark,  especialljr  qainine^  in  two  or  three-grain  doses,  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  the  mineral  acids,  even  from  the  onset,  may  be  had  recourse  to ; 
and  the  system  must  be  sustained  by  any  nutritious  diet  that  the  stomach 
can  most  easily  assimilate.  I  think  in  most  cases  a  liberal  quantity  of  wine^ 
or  even  brandy^  may  be  allowed.  During  the  progress  of  the  case,  opiates 
will  most  likely  be  called  for,  either  to  \eep  down  nervous  excitement,  to 
procure  sleep,  or  to  allay  undue  intestinal  iiTitability ;  but  they  should  not 
be  trusted  to  exclusively.  The  good  effects  arising  from  their  use  will  be 
procured  by  administering  them  in  moderate  doses ;  and  opium  itself^  or  the 
salts  of  morphia,  will  be  found  the  most  beneficial  of  this  class  of  remedies. 
Ammonia,  when  there  ia  great  depression,  will  be  indicated,  and  it  may  be 
given  in  combination  with  the  decoction  or  extract  of  bark ;  or  conjoined 
with  other  stimulants,  alternately  with  quinine  and  the  mineral  acida;  or 
with  chalk  and  opiumj  if  the  bowels  are  much  relaxed. 

The  saline  system  of  treatment  has  not  been  productive  of  any  good  effect 
in  two  or  three  cases  where  I  have  seen  it  tried;  nor  should  I  be  inclined  to 
rely  at  all  upon  its  efficacy,  I  need  not  insist  on  the  propriety  of  taking  off 
the  hair,  should  the  head  be  morbidly  hot,  or  delirium  be  present ;  nor  on 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  extremities  warm  by  artificial  heat,  should  their 
temperature  fall  below  the  natural  standard*  If  the  lochial  discharge  be 
offensive,  much  comfort  and  even  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  frequently 
syringing  the  vagina  with  warm  water.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  compelled  to 
confess  that  no  specific  plan  seems  to  possess  any  power  in  subduing  the 
violence  of  this  dangerous  malady ;  and  that  our  chief  duty  lies  in  combating 
the  morbid  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength 
by  appropriate  nourishment,  stimulants,  and  cordials. 


SCARLET    FEVER. 

Scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  that  can  assail  the 
puerperal  woman;  and  although  not  belonging  particularly  to  that  state,  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  calling  the  attention  of  my  younger  readers  to 
the  subject,  principally  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
themselves  conveying  the  infection  to  a  puerperal  patient ;  and  also  to  induce 
them  to  remove  out  of  the  infected  atmosphere  any  pregnant  woman  who  is 
near  her  confinement,  should  the  malady  unhappily  break  out  in  her  family* 
Some  calamitous  instances  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  whore  a 
valuable  life  might,  in  all  probability^  have  been  saved,  had  such  precautions 
as  I  shall  recommend,  been  acted  upon. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  quite  in  accordance  with  the  beneficence  of 
nature,  that  pregnant  females  are  not  so  liable  to  become  the  subjects  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  as  other  persons ;  indeed,  that  pregnancy  seems,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  operate  as  a  preventive  and  safeguard ;  but  this  immunity  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  bj  the  unusual  susceptibility  their  system  evinces 
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to  take  upon  itself,  after  delivery,  the  same  unhealthy  actions,  from  which 
they  have  been  preserved  while  the  foetus  was  in  utero.  Agreeably  to  this 
law  it  is.  that  we  frequently  observe  an  infectious  complaint  run  through  a 
whole  household,  scarcely  one  of  the  inmates  escaping  its  influence  more  or 
less,  while  the  mother  of  the  family,  if  pregnant,  shows  no  signs  of  the 
disorder  J  Should  she,  however,  be  taken  in  labour  before  the  infection  has 
expended  itself  or  disappeared,  she  will  almost  invariably  become  attacked ; 
and  most  likely  the  symptoms  will  be  more  acute  in  her  case,  than  it  was  in 
any  of  the  rest. 

These  remarks  eminently  apply  to  scarlet  fever ;  for  this  disease  may  lie 
dormant  in  the  system  for  some  weeks,  and  break  out  with  fearful  severity 
a  few  hours  after  labour.  But  not  only  may  the  seeds  be  implanted  in  the 
system  during  the  gravid  state ;  the  infection  is  even  more  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived after  delivery ;  and  it  may  be  conveyed  by  medical  attendants,  nurses, 
or  visitors,  in  the  same  manner  as  malignant  puerperal  peritonitis :  while  the 
instruments  of  its  dissemination  are  themselves  free  from  illness.  It  would 
seem  also  that  when  taken  subsequently  to  delivery,  it  shows  itself  sooner 
after  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause,  and  that  a  less  period  of  incubation  is 
required,  than  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease ;  although  none  of  the  con- 
tagious exanthemata  follow  so  speedily  upon  the  reception  of  the  infection^  as 
does  scarlatina  in  general. 

The  9ymptom9  are  exactly  those  that  usually  attend  its  perfect  develop- 
ment ;  but  they  appear  in  their  most  aggravated  form.  The  scarlet  rash, 
intense  in  character,  is  ushered  in  by  rigors ;  first  evident  upon  the  chest, 
mammse,  and  abdomen,  it  rapidly  spreads  to  the  extremities ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  is  much  increased ;  the  milk,  if  it  have  been  formed,  quickly 
disappears ;  the  lochia  are  sometimes  suppressed  or  diminished,  at  others  they 
continue  to  flow  naturally;  the  pulse  is  very  much  accelerated,  and  is  gene- 
rally r^all  and  wiry ;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  and  drawn  with  frequent 
sigh#*  the  tongue  soon  becomes  coated  with  a  white  crust,  and  puts  on  its 
pecii'j^ir  character,  the  papillae  being  eminent,  and  its  edges  and  tip  intensely 
red ;  the  throat  is  always  more  or  less  affected,  the  tonsils  and  uvula  display 
a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  are  much  swollen ;  sometimes  a  slough  forms  on 
one  or  both  of  the  tonsils ;  but  occasionally  this  does  not  occur,  the  patient 
appearing  to  sink  before  that  process  has  commenced ;  the  urine  is  diminished 
in  quantity,  and  the  perspiratory  action,  as  far  as  can  be  made  evident  to 
the  senses,  entirely  suspended ;  there  is  acute  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  and  a  throbbing  in  the  eyeballs ;  the  abdomen  is  soft  and  natural  to 
the  feel,  pressure  producing  little  or  no  distress ;  and  the  bowels  are  not 
difficult  to  be  acted  on.  Unconquerable  thirst  attends  the  complaint  from 
its  beginning.  Not  unfrequently,  within  a  short  time  from  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  by  innumerable  small,  miliary 
vesicles,  such  as  have  been  noticed  by  Rush,  Withering,  Mason  Good,  Rayer, 
and  Watson  sometimes  to  attend  the  ordinary  disease :  the  variety,  indeed, 
which  Sauvages  has  raised  into  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  oi  scarlatina 
vartolodef.  As  the  disease  gains  ground,  typhoid  symptoms  supervene,  the 
surface  still  preserving  its  vividly  florid  hue;  delirium  occurs;  and  the 
patient  sinks  within  three  or  four  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  efflo- 
rescence.    So  fatal  is  this  malady  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  among 

'  **  Indeed  I  think  we  haTe  sufficient  evidence  to  Justify  the  belief  that  pregnancy  acts  in  % 
great  degree  as  a  protection  against  the  reception  of  disease :  thus,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
during  epidemics  of  different  kinds,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  pregnant  women  have  been 
attacked  than  of  others." — Montgomery,  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  p.  25. 
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puerperal  women,  that,  of  the  numerous  cases  which  I  have  witnessed,  two 

patients  only  have  recovered  j  one  of  them  in  the  moat  abject  state  of  povertyt 
living  in  a  crowded  and  unhealthy  part  of  the  town ;  the  other  residing  in  a 
high  and  salubrioui^  spot  six  miles  away,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
which  affluence  conld  bestow** 

Cauges,  —  I  have  never  seen  scarlatina  after  labour,  when  there  was  not 
reason  to  believe  it  had  its  origin  in  infection,  I  think  I  have  traced  it  to  a 
child  brought  from  a  workhouse  to  relieve  the  breasts,  when  the  patient's 
own  infant  could  not  suck,  although  that  child  seemed  at  the  time  quita 
healthy.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  it  communicated  both  by  medical  attend- 
ants and  by  visitors;  and  it  has  arisen  without  any  communication,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  with  an  infected  person,  when  the  disease  was  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woman's  residence.  But  by  far  most  frequently 
it  has  originated  in  the  patient,  towards  the  close  of  her  pregnancy,  auperin- 
tending  the  management  of  some  of  her  own  children  at  the  time  labouring 
under  the  complaint;  and  it  matters  not  how  mildly  soever  they  may  have 
had  it,  the  chances  are  fearfully  great  that,  if  she  becomes  its  subject,  she  will 
al§o  be  tta  victim, 

TreaimenL — It  may  be  Inferred,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  this  disease 
is  in  the  highest  degree  perilous,  and  that,  for  medical  treatment  to  be  of 
any  avail,  the  patient  must  be  watched  with  an  uninterrupted  oisiduittf. 
Depletion  can  seldom  or  never  be  borne.  Even  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  to  the  temples  to  relieve  the  distressing  heod-ache  is  followed  by 
alarming  exhaustion ;  and  a  sustaining,  if  not  stimulating,  plan  is  that  most 
likely  to  succeed.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  a  cold  lotion  applied  to 
the  scalp  as  soon  as  the  complaint  is  detected,  the  bowels  should  be  mode* 
rately  opened,  and  the  surfsice  should  be  sponged  with  vinegar  and  watefj 
either  cold  or  tepid,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  and  as  the  patient  cau 
hear  it'  The  bed  curtains  should  be  undrawn  that  she  may  breathe  fresh 
air;  a  small  fire,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  warm,  should  be  constantly  kept 
up  either  in  her  own  chamber,  or,  what  is  better,  in  an  ante-room,  to  insure 
as  perfect  ventilation  as  can  be  obtained ;  all  superfluous  articles  of  woollen 
or  stuifed  furniture,  about  which  infection  may  rest,  should  be  removed  from 
the  apartment ;  and  the  floor  may  be  sprinkled  liberally,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Those  medicines  which  are  likely  to 
excite  perspiration  would  seem  indicated ;  bat  antimony,  and  even  ipecacu- 
anha, occasion  too  great  depression  in  their  action  to  he  safe ;  and  their  ex- 
hibition is  seldom  productive  of  the  desirable  object  for  which  they  are 
employed*  The  liquor  ammonsLie  acetatia  in  full  doses  may,  perhaps,  be 
beneficial ;  but  the  un combined  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  medicine  I  trust 
to  beyond  others ;  and  this  particularly  also  from  having  observed  its  good 
effects  in  the  scarlatina  of  childhood.  Even  from  the  very  beginning,  and  in 
that  stage  when  the  surface  is  hottest*  and  the  eruption  most  florid,  I  should 
recommend  its  administration  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  at  intervals  of 

*  Since  tKe  jientcnce  in  the  text  was  written  I  have  met  with  mnny  caseR  of  recoTcry  under 
ftcarlec  re¥cr  id  the  pu«rpeniL  ccndilion  i  nnd,  therefore^  I  have  now  reason  to  regard  it  «9  ft 
lesB^  iDtractable  dis«&Be  thnn  I  nt  one  time  believe il  it  to  be.  All  the  padents  that  haTe  don^ 
well  under  mj  notice,  have  been  treated  by  l»rge  doses  of  ummoaia,  with  other  sttmulatits  and 
cord  mis. 

*  I  hflTe  never  tried  the  practice  of  cold  affasioti  ai  recommended  by  Dr,  Curri*^  and  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Will  an  and  Batemant  in  the  more  ordinary  caaee;  and  I  shoald  fear 
the  ehoek  would  be  greater  than  the  constitution  of  a  woman  lately  delivered  would  he  able  to 
BUS  tain ;  btit  I  bav^e  seen  much  eomfort  derived  from,  and  li  remission  of  tbe  symptoms  syper^ 
vetie  upon,  the  surface  being  freely  sponged  with  water  ae  cold  m  eould  be  procured. 
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two  or  three  honrs ;  and  if  the  least  coldness  in  the  feet  or  hands,  or  any 
falter  in  the  pulse,  show  themselves,  I  would  combine  spirituous  stimulants 
with  the  drug.  All  the  patients  who  have  got  well  under  my  care  took 
largely  of  ammonia  throughout  their  illness ;  and  the  recovery  of  some  was 
certainly  much  assisted  by  the  frequent  administration  of  stimuli.  Bark,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ammonia^  may  also  be  useful ;  or  quinine,  if  it  agrees 
better  with  the  stomach.  Though  fluid  nourishment  only  can  be  swallowed, 
we  may  still  persuade  the  patient  to  take  sufficient  to  sustain  her ;  and  the 
kind  should  be  strong  broths,  jellies,  dissolved  isinglass,  milk,  arrow-root, 
and  such  preparations  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  digestible  nutriment 
in  a  small  bulk. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  notice  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  in  this  place,  I  am  chiefly  desirous  of  insisting  on  the  propriety  of 
their  using  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  a  puer- 
peral patient.  With  this  view,  should  it  break  out  in  a  family,  the  mother 
of  which  is  within  two  or  three  months  of  her  confinement,  she  should  be  im- 
mediately removed  from  home,  out  of  the  influence  of  the  infected  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  not  allowed  to  hold  any  direct  intercourse  with  her  children, 
until  three  or  four  weeks  have  passed  over  after  her  labour ;  although,  in 
the  mean  time,  they  may  appear  to  have  recovered  perfectly ;  for  the  infec- 
tion in  this  dangerous  disease  is  so  subtle,  and  the  length  of  time  it  hangs 
about  the  person  of  a  convalescent  patient  is  so  variable,  that  no  one  can 
calculate  upon  the  period  when  it  may  cease  to  spread.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  place  the  woman  under  this 
rigid  restriction  in  regard  to  her  children  at  such  a  distance  as  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  from  her  expected  confinement ;  nor  perhaps  would  it,  were  we  assured 
that  she  would  pass  to  her  full  time ;  but  the  fatigue  which  she  must  undergo, 
and  the  exertion  which  we  cannot  prevent  her  voluntarily  taking  on  herself, 
while  her  children  are  laid  up  by  sickness  under  the  same  roof,  together  with 
the  anxiety  of  mind  she  must  experience,  are  very  likely  to  induce  labour 
prematurely ;  after  which  accident  she  would  almost  certainly  fall  under  the 
malady ;  and  the  probable  result  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  already 
advanced.  My  own  experience  would  teach  me  that  no  language  can  be 
found  too  strong  in  which  to  convey  a  caution  in  this  particular.  I  saw 
three  women  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  die  speedily  after  laboui 
from  scarlatina,  caught  in  this  manner  from  their  children,  whose  lives,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  might  have  been  preserved,  had  they  been  separated 
from  their  families  in  proper  time;  and  although  some  authors^  assert  that, 
to  become  the  subject  of  scarlatina  a  second  time  during  life  is  very  rare ; 
yet,  as  far  as  the  puerperal  woman  is  concerned,  having  previously  gone 
through  it,  offers  to  her  apparently  no  protection.  Some  years  ago  the  chil- 
dren of  a  patient  of  mine,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  between  seven  and 
eight  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  became  the  subjects  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  they  all  had  it  in  a  mild  form ;  but  so  alarmed  was  I  for  her  safety, 
that  I  advised  her  immediate  removal  from  home ;  a  house  was  taken  for  her 
accommodation,  in  which  she  was  delivered,  and  I  did  not  permit  her  to  see 
one  of  her  children  until  she  was  perfectly  convalescent  from  her  lying-in. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  precaution  then  used  saved  her  from  much  danger ; 
and  in  a  similar  case  I  should  act  again  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

*  Willan'8  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  by  Bateman,  1824,  p.  71.    Bateman,  also,  note 
same  page.     Tweedie.  art.  Scarlatina,  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Medicine,  p.  642.   Watson,  Med.  Qat. 

Sept,  9th,  1842,  p  VOL 
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DISEASES    OF   PREGNANCY. 

GENERAL    MANAGEMENT    OF    A    PREGNANT    WOMAN. 

So  far  as  the  general  management  of  a  pregnant  woman  is  concerned,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  say  but  little,  because  it  is  not  often  that  a  medi- 
cal man  is  consulted  on  this  subject.  However,  if  his  opinion  should  be 
required  in  reference  to  the  plan  proper  to  adopt,  such  a  one  must  be  recom- 
mended as  is  likely  to  produce  a  healthy  regularity  in  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  least  liable  to  be  attended  by  disturbance.  She  should  avoid  every 
cause  of  mental  excitement,  as  well  as  personal  fatigue,  such  as  late  hours, 
heated  rooms,  large  assemblies,  balls,  and  plays ;  for  m  the  irritable  state  of 
the  nervous  system  induced  by  pregnancy,  slight  causes  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  most  disastrous  consequences :  thus  the  mere  mental  agitation  con- 
sequent on  seeing  a  deep  tragedy  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  abortion. 
Exercise  should  be  enjoined,  short  of  fatigue,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  general  health.  Her  food  should  be  simple,  and  that  which  is 
likely  to  be  most  easily  digested.  A  moderate  quantity  of  fermented  liquors, 
or  wine,  if  she  be  accustomed  to  it,  may  be  allowed. 

SYMPTOMS    DEPENDENT    ON    PRESSURE. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  are  the  consequence  either  of  pressure, 
distention,  inflammatory  action,  specific  contagion,  or  a  peculiar  irritation 
attendant  and  dependent  on  the  state  of  pregnancy. 

By  pressure,  costiveness  is  almost  always  induced,  and  all  the  various  in- 
conveniences consequent  on  that  state.  The  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  mostly 
present  under  pregnancy,  has  been  attributed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  to 
other  causes  besides  mechanical  pressure.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
nervous  energy,  being  directed  to  the  uterus  with  such  activity,  proportion- 
ably  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of  the  intestines,  and  that  therefore  their 
functions  are  not  performed  with  their  natural  vigour.  Whether  this  expla- 
nation be  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  both  that  a  torpor  of  the  alimen- 
tary tube  frequently  accompanies  gestation,  and  also  that  women  are  not  in 
general  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  due  evacuation  of  the  canal  during  the 
growth  of  the  gravid  womb.  This  omission  is  productive  not  only  of  much 
distress  while  pregnancy  continues,  but  occasionally  of  great  danger  after 
labour  is  completed;  for  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  fatal  diseases  of 
the  puerperal  state  have  been  in  many  instances  excited  by  an  over-loaded 
condition  of  the  bowels. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  pregnancy,  with  all  its  train 
of  annoyances,  acidity  of  stomach,  flatulence,  heartburn,  palpitation,  giddi- 
ness, and  fainting.  These  symptoms  are  generally  relieved  by  attention  to 
the  bowels.  The  acidity  and  consequent  heartburn  may  be  treated  by  mag- 
nesia or  soda.  It  is  not  a  dangerous  symptom,  but  produces  much  distress. 
Palpitations  are  often  very  distressing,  and  occasionally  dangerous.  They 
gccur  most  frequently  in  first  pregnancies,  and  in  irritable  habits ;  are  fell 
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occasionally  both  by  day  and  night,  and  are  easily  excited  by  mental  agita- 
tion. Palpitation  may  produce  abortion  in  those  who  are  subject  to  a  pre- 
mature expulsion  of  the  ovum ;  or  rather  it  may  be  considered  as  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  miscarriage  about  to  take  place.  The  treatment  would  consist 
in  quietine  the  calming  anxiety,  and  in  soothing  the  nervous  feelings. '  Lax- 
atives, and  the  diffusive  stimuli,  may  be  administered,  especially  those  which 
are  considered  anti-spasmodics,  such  as  musk,  sether,  ammonia,  camphor, 
Talerian,  and  assafoetida.     Opium  is  scarcely  admissible. 

Palpitations  of  the  heart  are  most  frequent  during  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy,  whilst  the  uterus  is  pressing  the  diaphragm  upwards.  Syncope, 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  often  met  wiui  during  the  early  months  of  gesta- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  very  dangerous,  especially  to  the  child,  since  the  foetus 
is  likely  to  die  from  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  uterus  being  suspended  during 
the  continuance  of  the  faint :  abortion  is  then  consequent  on  the  death  of  the 
ovum.  Our  treatment  would  be  such  as  is  commonly  recommended  under 
•fainting — allowing  the  patient  to  breathe  a  cool  air,  placing  her  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  applying  volatile  salts  to  the  nose,  dashing  cold  water  on 
the  face,  and  exhibiting  a  little  sal  volatile,  some  brandy  and  water,  or  other 
stimulating  substances. 

Local  inconveniences  are  very  frequently  consequent  on  pressure.  The 
patient  experiences  cramps  in  the  thighs  and  calves  of  the  legs,  from  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves ;  but  these  sensations  are  easily  relieved  by  a  change  of 
posture,  keeping  the  bowels  free,  and  employing  opiate  liniments.  (Edema 
often  arises  from  pressure  on  the  absorbents,  and  this  may  be  relieved  by 
rest  and  the  horizontal  posture.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins  is  a  very  com- 
mon consequence  of  pressure ;  this  seldom  appears  in  the  first  pregnancy, 
but  oftener  after  a  woman  has  borne  a  number  of  children.  It  is  generally 
best  relieved  by  a  roller  or  laced  stocking,  by  keeping  the  horizontal  posture, 
and  remaining  at  rest.  Sometimes  the  veins  in  the  leg  will  burst,  immediate 
danger  is  induced,  and  a  troublesome  ulcer  is  eventually  left.  Death  has 
happened  suddenly  from  such  an  accident.^ 

Strangury  from  pressure  on  the  bladder,  and  tenesmus  from  pressure  on 
the  rectum,  sometimes  occur  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  Piles  are 
also  troublesome  during  gestation,  and  are  consequent  on  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins.  Jaundice  is  another  result  of 
pressure.  This  generally  occurs  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
when  the  enlarged  uterus  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

>  I  was  once  called  to  see  a  patient  in  great  baiard  from  the  bursting  of  a  Taricose  vein  in 
the  leg.  Complete  syncope  had  occurred,  and  she  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  in  her  room, 
the  floor  of  which  was  perfectly  covered  with  blood.  A  neighbouring  practitioner  was  sent 
for ;  and,  as  the  woman  was  near  her  fuU  time,  and  he  could  obtain  no  history  of  the  case,  he 
very  natnraUy  thought  the  hsBmorrhage  had  proceeded  from  the  womb.  When  I  arrived,  find- 
ing the  OS  uteri  open,  and  that  labour  had  commenced,  I  was  deceived  also ;  especially  as  there 
was  rather  more  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  uterus  than  natural.  She  was  then  recover- 
ing from  the  faint,  and  no  means,  beyond  rupturing  the  membranes,  were  taken  to  hasten  de- 
livery ;  but  it  was  not  till  she  could  give  an  account  of  the  occurrence  that  any  body  around 
her  ha4  an  idea  the  bleeding  had  proceeded  trom  the  leg.  It  appears  to  me,  that  both  the 
varicose  state  of  the  veins  and  the  piles,  that  are  so  often  present  towards  the  dose  of  preg- 
nancy, may  be  dependent  not  merely  on  simple  pressure,  but  may  be  the  result  of  the  enlarge- 
ment that  is  going  on  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  uterus  itself. 
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SYMPTOMS    DEPE!rDEKT    OK    DISTBHSION* 

Pain  in  the  abdominal  muscles  very  frequently  occuri,  as  a  consequence 

of  their  distension.  They  are  rigid  in  most  first  pregnancies,  and  do  not 
give  way  easily  to  the  increasing  volume  of  the  uterus.  This  patn  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  fibres,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  but  is  particularlj 
referred  to  their  origins  and  insertions.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
eequence  to  distinguish  between  this  pain  and  that  of  inflammation  :  nor  is 
the  diagnosis  difficult ; — here  there  are  no  febrile  symptoms  ;  in  inflamm&tioii 
under  pregnancy,  the  fever  usually  runa  high.  The  pain  from  distension  is 
not  increased  by  pressure^  but  rather  relieved  by  it,  and  also  by  friction  *  — 
the  pain  of  inflammation  is  very  much  aggravated  by  the  gentlest  pressure, 
even  of  the  hand.  Bleeding,  in  cases  where  the  pain  arises  simply  from  dis- 
tention, is  of  no  avail  whatever.  I  have  known  a  patient  bled  day  after  day, 
under  the  idea  that  inflammation  was  present,  but  without  more  relief  than. 
immediately  attended  on  the  state  of  syncope.  On  the  arterial  system 
regaining  its  power,  the  pain  returns  as  violently  as  before.  We  shall  find 
this  state  of  rigidity  best  removed  by  opiate  liniments,  warm  and  anodyne 
fomentations,  or  oily  applications. 

An  opposite  state  to  that  of  rigidity  is  met  with  in  women  who  have  had 
many  children — vi^,,  a  preter naturally  relaxed  state  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  by  which  the  abdomen  becomes  pendulous,  the  fundus  uteri  falls 
forward,  and  the  os  uteri  is  thrown  back,  towards  the  sacrum-  This  is  not  a 
painful  state,  but  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  because  walking  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty-  and  even  when  at  rest  the  feelings  are 
uncomfortable.  The  best  mode  (indeed  the  only  one)  of  relieving  ibis  state, 
is  by  a  broad,  inelastic  belt  carried  around  the  person ;  or  it  may  be  strung 
round  the  shoulders,  if  the  uterus  be  very  large,  and  the  inconvenience  con- 
siderable, I  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  distress  the  bladder  must  expe- 
rience, if  this  aff'ection  exist  to  any  aggravated  extent. 


IKFLAMMATOBT    ACTION, 

lender  pregnancy,  runs  on  much  more  rapidly  to  its  termination  than  per* 
hops  at  any  other  time»  except  soon  after  delivery.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  body  of  a  pregnant  woman,  and  also  from  the  blood  itself 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  fibrine  than  under  other  circumstances. 
The  chest  is  frequently  afi'ected  with  inflammatory  action;  pneumonia  iM 
continually  occurring,  and  therefore  a  very  troublesome  cough  is  a  common 
attendant  on  pregnancy*  But  some  women  seem  constitutionally  subject  to 
a  cough  when  pregnant,  especially  in  the  early  weeks,  without  the  presence 
either  of  inflammation  or  congestion ;  in  such,  therefore,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  symptomatic  of  their  state.  Much  pain  and  distress  are  occasioned 
by  the  succussion  of  the  frame  in  each  paroxysm,  and  frequently  the  urrne 
is  forced  out  of  the  bladder  involuntarily,  so  that  a  constant  state  of  great 
discomfort  is  kept  up.  This  troublesome  symptom  may  often  be  relieved  by 
aperients  and  mild  opiates.  It  is  populariy  supposed  that  abortion  is  likely  to 
be  induced  hj  the  agitation  into  which  the  person  is  thrown  by  the  violence 
of  the  fits ;  but  my  ejtperience  does  not  bear  out  such  an  opinion.     In  the 
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more  advanced  stages,  if  a  cough  appears,  it  is  seldom  removed  without  the 
loss  of  blood.  Both  in  the  early  and  later  months,  a  warm  plaster  applied 
to  the  chest,  and  also  between  the  shoulders,  will  be  serviceable. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  inflammatory  affections  during  gestation 
require  for  their  subdual,  as  a  general  principle,  the  loss  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  than  the  same  kind  of  attacks  under  the  ordinary  state  of  system, 
and  also  that  such  patients  bear  the  loss  better.  Thus,  with  regard  to  vene- 
section, wo  are  proportionably  bold  in  our  treatment. 

Women  are  frequently  bled  merely  because  they  are  pregnant.  This  prac- 
tice is  founded  on  some  old  superstitious  notions,  and,  I  need  not  say,  is  likely 
to  prove  injurious,  unless  there  be  present  symptoms  of  inflammation  or  ge- 
neral plethora. 

In  most  cases  of  inflammation,  or  fever,  abortion  occurs  before  death 
takes  place ;  so  long,  therefore,  as  this  event  can  be  averted,  so  long  we 
may  consider  there  is  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient :  but  if  miscarriage 
happens  while  the  symptoms  continue  unabated,  we  look  upon  that  circum- 
stance with  great  anxiety;  because  it  is  almost  always  the  precursor  of 
death.* 

In  phthisis  the  symptoms  are  often  so  much  mitigated  under  pregnancy, 
as  to  lead  to  the  delusive  hope  that  the  lungs  were  not  structurally  affected ; 
but  they  return  generally  with  redoubled  violence  after  labour ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  patient  may  never  again  rise  from  her  bed.  This 
suspension  of  the  disease  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  because  the 
blood  being  determined  to  the  uterus  in  such  a  large  quantity,  the  lungs  are 

f>roportionably  relieved ;  and  secondly,  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  beneficent 
aw  of  Nature,  which  has  apparently  ordained  that,  as  a  general  rule,  death 
shall  not  take  place  under  pregnancy,  since  the  foetus  then  must  perish  also. 
I  would  have  the  student  bdware  of  allowing  this  truce  to  lull  him  into  an 
erroneous  expectation  of  eventual  recovery,  and  induce  him  to  rive  to  the 
friends  a  favourable  prognosis ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  were  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  existence  of  tubercles,  we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  did  we  not 
explain  the  great  probability  there  is  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease  will  be 
aggravated  after  the  completion  of  labour. 

A  state  of  general  fever  frequently  accompanies  early  pregnancy,  uncon- 
nected with  inflammation  in  any  organ.  This  is  attended  with  heat  of  skin, 
particularly  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  plantar  soles,  which  increases 
towards  evening.  The  nights  are  passed  in  almost  uninterrupted  restless- 
ness, until,  when  the  morning  dawns,  a  gentle  perspiration  appears,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  short  and  disturbed  slumber.  Before  the  usual  time  of 
rising  the  paroxysm  has  gone  off,  to  return  with  the  return  of  evening.  It 
is  astonishing  how  well  the  strength  bears  up  against  this  almost  entire 
absence  of  refreshing  sleep,  and  how  little  the  system  seems  to  feel  its  want. 
For  the  mitigation  of  this  annoyance,  clearing  the  bowels,  and  exhibiting 
saline  medicines  and  diaphoretics,  with  attention  to  diet  fwhich  necessary 
caution  is  often  disregarded  by  pregnant  women),  will  be  all  the  treatment 
usually  required. 

'  •«  Women  abort  because  they  are  already  in  great  danger ;  and  this  is  aggraTated  by  the 
abortion."  Denman,  chap,  xt.,  sect  4.  "  When  a  pregnant  woman  labours  under  a  malady 
which  is  to  end  fatally  before  the  completion  of  her  gestation,  it  almost  invariably  happens 
that  a  short  time,  generally  a  day  or  two  before  her  death,  the  uterine  action  is  established 
and  the  child  born." — Montgomery,  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  p.  26. 
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SPECIFIC  CONTAGION. 

The  eruptive  contagions  diseases  seem  aggravated  in  their  symptoms  under 
pregnancy :  thus,  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  put  on  a  formidable 
appearance,  though  pregnant  women,  as  before  stated,  do  not  seem  so  sus- 
ceptible of  the  contagion  as  other  persons.  It  is  curious,  that  if  a  woman 
becomes  the  subject  of  smalUpox,  or  measles,  during  pregnancy,  and  recovers 
without  aborting,  the  child,  in  after  life,  is  protected  against  that  particular 
disease :  and  the  same  observation  also  applies  to  hooping-cough :  a  circum- 
stance proving  that  some  great  revolution  is  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the 
foetus,  through  the  mother's  system. 

Should  fluor  albus,  gonorrhoea,  or  syphilis  appear  during  pregnancy,  the 
treatment  must  be  conaucted  on  general  principles.  In  syphilis,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  salivate  the  mother  to  any  extent,  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
The  disease  should  be  kept  under  by  small  doses  of  mercury,  and  the  cure 
should  be  effected  by  the  same  me^cine  exhibited  both  to  the  mother  and 
child  after  delivery.  Astringent  injections,  for  the  relief  either  of  gonorrhoea 
or  fluor  albus,  are  scarcely  admissible  in  the  pregnant  state. 


ASCITES    COMBINED    WITH    PREGNANCY. 

Sometimes,  thpugh  very  seldom,  ascites  is  combined  with  pregnancy ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  this  combination.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  to  originate 
during  gestation ;  and  on  the  other,  when  the  abdominal  cavity  is  more  or 
less  distended  with  water,  the  action  of  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  fallo- 
pian tube  must  be  so  impeded  by  the  effused  fluid  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
possible  for  it  to  apply  itself  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  ovary  in  such  & 
way  as  to  occasion  the  grasp  necessary  for  the  production  of  conception.  It 
is  desirable  to  delay  tapping,  if  possible,  till  some  time  after  labour ;  not 
because  (as  used  to  be  supposed,)  the  operation  brings  a  greater  amount  of 
danger  to  the  mother  than  common,  but  because  it  is  generally  followed  by 
expulsive  action  and  the  emptying  of  the  uterus.  If  it  were  performed  in 
the  early  months,  the  patient  would  be  likely  to  abort  and  lose  her  child. 
There  used  to  be  a  great  prejudice  against  tapping  in  pregnancy ;  but  a 
number  of  instances  are  on  record  where  the  operation  has  been  performed 
with  success.  In  the  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  May, 
1827,  there  is  a  case,  by  Mr.  Russel,  where  this  operation  was  undertaken 
successfully  in  the  seventh  month,  and  labour  did  not  occur  for  more  than  a 
month  afterwards ;  but  this  is  unusual. 


ANOMALOUS    STMPTOMS    DEPENDENT    ON    PREGNANCY. 

Women  are  often  annoyed  with  very  troublesome  anomalous  symptoms 
consequent  on  gestation ;  and  which,  in  many  instances,  are  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  labour ;  but  very  frequently  they  are  relieved  when  quickening 
takes  place,  or  towards  the  latter  part  of  their  pregnancy.  Of  these,  tooth- 
ache and  salivation  are  the  most  common ; — violent  pain  referred  to  one 
tooth,  or  perhaps  to  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  jaw,  without  the  presence 
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of  caries ;  and  salivation,  without  the  mercurial  foetor,  or  ulceration  of  the 
rams.  Other  symptoms  seem  dependent  on  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head — such  as  pain,  giddiness,  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight,  apoplexy,  or 
convulsions ;  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

Another,  and  a  very  unpleasant  symptom,  is  an  undefined  apprehension 
of  danger  resting  on  the  woman's  mind,  producing  despondency  and  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death.  Generally  indeed,  as  well  under  pregnancy  as  during 
labour,  an  exemplary  reliance  and  fortitude  may  be  observed,  the  patient 
seldom  repining,  however  great  her  sufferings  may  be ;  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  remark,  that  women  who  become  strongly  impressed,  during  pregnancy, 
with  the  idea  that  they  shall  not  survive,  frequently  do  not  recover  well  :— 
they  either  die  after  labour,  or  are  subjected  to  illness,  and  are  placed  in  a 
state  of  danger.  There  is  nothing  I  am  more  concerned  to  hear,  in  conver- 
sation with  a  patient,  than  this  inexplicable  fear  for  the  result  of  labour. 
Under  this  state,  confidence  should  be  instilled  into  the  patient's  mind,  and 
the  instances  of  her  friends  who  have  had  large  families,  constantly  brought, 
in  a  proper  manner,  before  her  notice. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  morning  sickness  as  a  sira  of  pregnancy; 
and  when  this  continues  to  any  extent,  it  may  be  considered  a  disease.  Medi- 
cine will  be  of  little  avail,  as  it  is  rejected  as  soon  as  swallowed.  Local 
applications  seem  to  me  most  likely  to  be  beneficial ;  and  of  these,  opium 
externally  is  the  best.  Dr.  Hamilton  recommends  a  cloth  steeped  in  lauda- 
num to  be  constantly  kept  to  the  stomach.  Other  physicians  think  that 
blistering  is  useful.  If  vascular  excitement  of  the  organ  be  present,  both 
blistering  and  leeching  would  be  indicated. 

There  is  usually  accompanying  this  affection,  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  it  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  they  snould  be  carefully 
attended  to.  An  enema  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  of  all  medicine,  that 
fv'hich  is  most  likely  to  be  retained  on  the  stomach  is  the  common  efferves- 
cent draught,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  jsulphate  of  magnesia  may  be 
added.  If  the  sickness  should  continue  after  the  bowels  have  been  relieved, 
a  few  drops  of  tinctura  opii,  or  three  or  four  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
may  be  added  to  each  dose.  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  the  combination 
of  these  medicines  seemed  to  act  as  a  charm,  even  when  the  symptoms  had 
been  most  obstinate. 


RETROVERSION    OF    THE    UTERUS 

Is  rather  to  be  considered  an  accident  than  a  disease  incidental  to  the 
pregnant  state ;  and  it  is  one  of  very  serious  consequence.  It  consists  in 
the  position  of  the  organ  being  so  changed  that  its  fundus  is  thrown  back- 
wards, either  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  or  down  into  the  sacral 
cavity  ;  while  the  mouth  is  canted  upwards,  behmd  or  even  above  the  sym- 
phisis pubis.^ 

HUtory, — Whether,  as  Martin  le  Jeune^  aflSrms,  Hippocrates  and  Philu- 
menus  were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  displacement,  does  not  appear 
very  evident ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ^tius,  who  was  chiefly  a  compiler 
from  previous  authors,  had  some  knowledge  of  it,  for  he  describes  it  pretty 
accurately,  and  recommends  that  two  fingers  should  be  introduced  into  the 

>  Plate  62  shows  the  uterus  retroverted,     A,  the  fundus  uteri.     B,  the  mouth  foroed  uf 
ftgainst  the  pubes.     C,  the  bladder  distended. 
"  Memoires  de  Medicine  et  de  Chirurgie  pratique,  1835,  p.  137. 


r/A  hf  %ti%ort%nio%  of  imt  rtCKri. 

fii4*,inut  f'ff  Oi«r  y^tym^,  fA  rem^Ting  it.'  B<dh  Maarioaa'  mi  La  Mcctf' 
nf^wk  'l;<Mri/;Ur  //f  Oi«  nUron  in  ike  t%r\j  mc^tbf  of  pregnucr  oe«B»iag 
*  f0i^hi'tfff$  fff  nriuHf  f/tAr  Ut  le  relitrtd  hj  the  esthcur ;  bsi  tke  fomcr 
/M^f iU>l  it  U;  *  iiir/ipl«j  nnUidence  crf  the  organ,  while  the  latter,  in  gning  a 
4fium  fft  iffpffunuay  //f  f/etween  fire  and  six  months,  states  that  the  dific^ty 
was  tiHUMn\hy  lh#9  pr^More  of  the  head  of  the  fcetiis,  though  it  appears  the 
itf/fnan  w^fft  afterwsrds  Up  her  full  time ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  foetal 
iiitad  fjfM  liMVff  or^Msioned  such  pressure  under  such  circamstaDces.  Daven- 
tuf/  In  (lis  foriy-nnfifiiih  chapter,  on  one  species  of  obliquity  of  the  utenu, 
kIvsii  a  inhrMy  utnA  description  of  retroversion,  when  he  says  that  the 
Ifioulh  of  ilin  womb  cannot  be  touched  at  all,  or  only  some  part  of  the  circle, 
and  ilmi  will  bn  fnit  close  to  the  pubes;  while  towards  the  rectum  a  shut 

Immh  In  tn^t  with,  and  a  substance  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  child's 
i(*nd.  Krotn  llidhtcr''  wo  loam  that  in  1782  a  thesis  was  published  at  Dant- 
slif,  by  it.  A.  Klllni,  bonring  the  title  ''Disputatio  medica  de  uteri  delapsu, 
siipiiroiiiilonis  urinm  ot  subsooutaa  mortis  causa."  The  case  which  forms  the 
Imn  of  tlio  piitnphloti  bnpnonod  in  tho  preceding  year  to  the  wife  of  a  sol- 
dier, Fotir  months  ndvnnooa  in  pregnancy:  she  was  suddenly  seised  with 
inability  to  tmss  urine,  while  oarrvinf|  a  heavy  burden  on  her  back,  her 
foot  ImvltiK  sllppc^d.  Sho  diod  on  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  dissection  proved 
it  to  liavi?  boon  an  instance  of  perfect  retroversion.  The  bladder  was 
dosorilMMl  MS  bring  two  foot  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  containing 
I  ho  aninslng  mtantity  of  twenty  pounds  of  urine.  In  1765,  Walter  Tan 
l>oovoron,  proiossor  of  midwifory  at  GrUningen,  published  two  fatal  eases 
uf  ihU  kind/  And  Smollio  tells  us  **he  was  called  to  a  patient  in  the  fifth 
ntonlli,  nnd  folt  tho  i\indus  uteri  forced  down  backwards  to  the  lower  part 
of  tho  vatflnai  tho  on  utori  being  forward,  and  above  the  inside  of  the  left 

f(tt>in/**  lie  gives  another  case*  too,  which,  though  not  so  clear,  mnst  haie 
toon  of  iho  samo  kind,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  draw  off  the  urine  fer 
rloNou  days;  and  ho  mentions  having  known  many  cases  of  di&cnhy  is 
imsning  wator  at  the  end  of  the  fourSi  month,  which  vanished  at  the  cni 
of  Iho  ttfth/ 

\\\\\  W  is  to  William  Hunter  that  English  surgeons  are  indebted  &r  i3« 
At^sl  a\VMrato  aotsnint  of  this  dangertms  accident.  He  gave  a  finll  desonp- 
l^on  \vf  W  in  tTTt  ;^^  and  afterwardi  illustrated  his  demonstraxkus  \j  dam- 
\\\gi^.  Thi<k  puMicati^Hi  was  the  substance  of  a  lecture  he  had  dearrerec  id 
j»\^n\o  (N^^xMUu^wrs  as  woH  as  stihlentsk  so  long  previooslT  as  17^*1.  snc  wat 
add\s(  ail  an  api^endix  tv^  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  ibe  loanofsr  hmsL 
\SM\\i^uuu\>Alts)  10  him  by  Mr.  Lynn*  snn^Kin.  of  WoMlhridfCL  Ii  soqibbs 
that  u\  lT.^4x  Mr.  Walter  Wall  inis  csllcd  to  see  a  axanan  iajKvrinc  mar 
^vl^Uu'^n  %xf  arin^  avid  dificnhy  in  voiding  fieow :  pKS&iLing  ix  xc  i»  a  csv 
xMT  tvnvxvrsuvw^  — which  he  had  heard  Awicnbcd  W  M.  Grepmrt.  sc  I^c& 
>nh<^  ^v^  ^a*  attif«Hliy^!  his  Wrtnwtf^  —  aftw  hiding  eicjoe^  uie  bkoas.  if 
WMi^W  «r.  c#.vrt  tv^  w>Jis<^  ik  Vt  jtsjisdn;  vM>e  fr-per  it^c  the  ywom 
.mVn  .r,f^^  the  x^i^.na^  a»  M.  tirc^ocre  hai  tai;x:ii.     Ix  ihi^  ne  oil 

•  \»^»  ^Vv^  «i»c  l^^rrM^.  ««;  ;v  1.  aSL 
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ceed ;  aod  observing  the  danger  of  the  case,  he  requested  Dr.  Hunter  to 
see  the  patient  in  consultation.  Other  unsuccessful  attempts  were  then  made 
to  reduce  it,  and  she  eventually  died  of  irritation  or  vesical  inflammation.. 
An  accurate  post  mortem  examination  waa  instituted  by  Dr.  Hunter ;  and 
drawings  were  taken  of  the  state  of  the  parts,  which  Dr.  Hunter  subse- 
quently published  in  his  delineations  of  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus. 
He  made  the  case  very  soon  the  subject  of  the  lecture  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  M.  Gregoire  was  the  first  to 
point  out  with  exactness  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  to  lay  down  a  ra- 
tional mode  of  treatment ;  and  that  Dr.  Hunter,  with  the  intelligence  and 
alacrity  of  a  great  mind,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  relief  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  dissec- 
tion which  he  conducted,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  case ;  and  imme- 
diately communicated  to  his  brethren  in  the  profession  the  information  which 
he  himself  had  obtained.  So  that,  as  M.  Gregoire's  remarks  were  never 
published,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  means  of  bringing  this  im- 
portant subject  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  at  large.  Smellie  was 
also  a  pupil  of  Gregoire's,  which  may  account  for  the  notice  he  takes  of  re- 
troverted  uterus ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  make  so  good  a  practical  use  of 
his  preceptor's  instructions  as  did  Mr.  Wall. 

There  is  only  one  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  this  occurrence  can  tako 
place — namely,  just  about  the  time  when  the  uterus  is  rising  out  of  the  pelvis 
to  become  an  abdominal  viscus,  its  fundus  peeping  up  above  the  brim ;  and 
this  usually  is  between  the  third  and  fourth  month ;  but  it  is  in  some  degree 
regulated  by  the  size  the  organ  has  acquired  at  this  particular  time ;  and  also 
by  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  itself. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  retroversion,  —  complete,  when  the  fundus  is 
thrown  downwards  and  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  —  partial, 
when  the  organ  lies  across  the  short  diameter  of  the  brim,  its  fundus  resting 
upon  the  promontory  of  that  bone. 

Cause.  —  The  cause  of  this  accident  is  most  frequently,  if  not  always,  to 
be  traced  to  an  over-distended  bladder ;  and  the  history  of  it  is  of  this  kind. 
The  woman  has  been,  from  some  circumstance,  unable  to  pass  her  urine  for 
a  considerable  time ;  she  has  probably  been  engaged  in  society,  in  a  state  of 
some  restraint ;  and  the  bladder,  therefore,  has  become  more  than  ordinarily 
full.  As  the  necks  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  uterus  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected together  by  cellulur  substance,  and  as  the  bladder  is  so  distensible  a 
viscus  that  it  will  contain  many  pints  of  fluid,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
more  it  is  filled,  and  the  higher  it  rises  into  the  abdomen,  the  higher  it  also 
draws  with  it  the  uterine  mouth.  In  this  way  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  raised 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  fundus  proportionably,  directed  backwards, 
partly  by  the  mouth  being  elevated,  partly  by  the  full  bladder  pressing 
against  its  anterior  face.  Under  this  state  of  things,  if  the  woman's  person 
be  subjected  to  any  sudden  exertion,  the  abdominal  muscles  acting  power- 
fully, compress  the  bladder,  an  impetus  is  propagated  to  the  rising  uterus, 
and  the  jerk  causes  the  fundus  to  fall  backwards  and  downwards.  At  the 
same  time  the  ligaments  must  be  more  than  usually  lax  to  allow  the  fundus 
being  thrown  into  this  unnatural  situation.  Not  an  uncommon  source  of  this 
dangerous  accident  may  be  found  in  the  effort  of  jumping  fcom  the  step  of  a 
carriage  on  returning  from  the  theatre,  or  a  round  of  morning  visits ;  but 
even  walking  quickly  across  the  room,  or  rising  suddenly  from  a  chair,  hi^s 
been  known  to  produce  it.  In  some  instances  also  it  has  occurred  very 
86 
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^radually*^  One  or  more  tumoura  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  fandna 
or  body  of  the  uterus  will  predispose  it  to  fall  backwards,  and  thus  to  ioduce 
complete  retroversion  ;^  should  the  bladder  become  distended,  and  any  ex- 
citing cause  be  applied  under  such  circumstances,  the  chance  of  this  accident 
happening  will  be  increased* 

The  patient  seldom  feels  much  bconvenience  at  the  moment ;  she  is  sensi- 
ble, perhaps,  of  a  slight  shock,  but  she  Is  not  aware  that  anything  serious 
has  happened,  and  her  fears  are  not  roused  till,  on  endeavouring  to  evacuate 
the  bladder,  she  finds  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  or  perhaps  not  ft 
drop,  will  pass,  notwithstanding  that  she  makes  the  greatest  efforts  she  ia 
capable  of.  The  cause  of  the  bladder  not  being  able  to  expel  its  contents 
may  be  easily  understood ;  either  the  urethra  or  the  neck  of  the  organ  itself 
is  pressed  forcibly  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  symphisis  pubis  by  the 
OS  uteri,  which  is  canted  upwards  and  forwards,  and  thus  a  stricture,  more  or 
less  complete,  is  produced  by  the  relative  change  in  the  situation  of  the  pel- 
vic viscera.  Thus  the  altered  situation  of  the  womb,  the  predisposing  cause 
of  which  was  originally  most  probably  a  distended  bladder,  becomea  in  its 
turn  the  cause  of  a  distressing  retention  of  urine. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  women  who  possess  a  preternatu rally  large 
pelvis  are  most  liable  to  this  formidable  accident,^  and  an  unusual  size  of  the 
pelvis  is  therefore  enumerated  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  retrover- 
sio  uteri.  I  have  already  stated  *  that  m j  own  experience  would  teach  me, 
there  is  much  greater  chance  of  such  an  occurrence  happening  where  the 
brim  is  slightly  deformedj  the  conjugate  diameter  being  somewhat  below  the 
standard  dimensions;  for  if  the  sacral  promontory  dips  too  far  forwards, 
whilst  the  cavity  of  that  bone  is  of  ordinary  capacity,  the  fundus,  as  it  rises, 
will  impinge  under  the  projecting  shelf  j  and  a  disposition  is  thus  given  to 
the  production  of  the  misfortune  now  under  consideration/  It  is  certainly 
true  that  if  the  general  dimensions  be  pretematurally  great,  there  is  more 
danger  of  retroversion  occurring,  than  if  they  were  of  normal  form  and  size; 
but  no  woman,  whatever  sized  pelvis  she  may  possess,  is  to  be  considered  aa 
exempt  from  such  a  liability.^ 

Termination, — If  the  bladder  thus  distended  be  not  relieved  artificially,  it 
will  burst,  and  the  cori tents  become  extra vasated  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men,—  a  fatal  termination,  as  we  have  already  learned;^  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  likely,  a  small  quantity  of  urine  being  forced  out  mechanically, 
will  dribble  away  involuntarily,  through  the  urethra;  and  although  imme- 
diate death  does  not  occur,  such  a  degree  of  irritation  will  be  induced  as  to 
cause  the  patient  to  sink  under  her  protracted  sufi^erings.  Infiammation  of 
the  bladder,  indeed,  is  usually  set  up  under  these  circumstances,  and  gan- 
grene, or  suppuration  is  very  likely  to  occur,  I  once  opened  the  body  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  whose  uterus  was  retro  verted,  in  which  case  an  aperture 
was  made  through  all  the  coats  of  the  bladder  by  the  ulcerative  process,  and 

*  Baudelocque,  parag.  254.  trausl.  givea  an  inetADce. 

*  S«e  a  case  bj  In^leby,  Kduib.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumal,  toL  lUiL  p.  145|  Jan.  1&35» 
'  See  a  paper  hy  Mr.  Bajuham^  Ed-  Med*  Surg.  Jour.  toI,  xxjiii.  April,  I830t  p-  256, 

*  Page  59. 

*  "  We  ATH  diaposed^  with  Calisent  to  rank  among  the  inducing  otrcnmstanaea,  &  certain  de- 
gree of  n  arrow  n^sa  of  the  pBlvia,  and  espcciftllj^,  a  consider  able  ourrature  of  the  sacrum  back- 
wiirdt  and  great  prominence  of  the  sacro-vtrtebral  angle.  "^  Boivin  and  Dugia  on  Dic^easei  of 
the  Utenia,  p.  74.  ^^  The  peWia  which  ia  most  capjiCTOus  below  aud  narrowest  aboTc  will  bt 
roost  dbposed  to  snch  disorderSp*'     W.  Hunter^  Med.  Oba.  and  Enq.  Tol,  7*  p.  3S9i 

*  The  onrrower  tbe  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim^  the  earUer  ici  pregnane j  wUl  tliia  aooi* 
dent  occur,  if  it  happen e  at  all.  ^  Page  2S4. 
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the  fluid  was  effused  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  cause  of  the  inability  to 
evacuate  the  bladder  had  not  been  discovered  during  life. 

Thus,  then,  if  the  bladder  be  not  emptied,  either  laceration  of  the  organ 
will  take  place,  or  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  will  be  set  up,  as  will  most 
probably  terminate  in  ulceration  or  gangrene,  and  eventually  in  death.  The 
rectum  will  also  be  unable  to  expel  its  contents  without  much  exertion  and 
straining,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  the  fundus  uteri  exerts  on 
its  lower  portion ;  and  a  bearing-down  pain  will  be  complained  of,  as  though 
a  child's  head  were  passing  through  the  pelvis.  The  continuance  of  the 
uterus  in  this  position  will  cause  an  accumulation  of  fasces  in  the  colon ;  this 
accumulation  will  tend  to  press  the  uterus  downwards  more  and  more,  and 
the  straining  effort  that  the  woman  is  constantly  making,  to  procure  relief 
from  the  bladder  and  rectum,  will  much  aggravate  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  case,  by  adding  to  the  difficulty  of 
respiration. 

If  the  woman  lives,  and  the  bladder  is  not  replaced,  —  the  bladder  being 
relieved  by  the  catheter,  and  the  bowels  answering  to  the  stimulus  of  purga- 
tive medicine, —  it  continues  enlarging,  and  adds,  by  its  increasing  bulk,  to 
the  patient's  distress ;  but,  from  being  cramped  up  within  the  bony  parietes 
of  the  pelvis,  it  cannot  grow  beyond  a  certain  size ;  and  when  it  has  attained 
so  great  a  bulk  as  to  cause  much  pressure  on  the  pelvic  structures,  the  irri- 
tation generally  occasions  expulsive  action ;  and  probably  the  contents  are 
eventually  thrown  off.  Many  instances  have  been  known  in  which  it  has 
continued  retroverted  till  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month  of  gestation, 
or  even  beyond  that  period,  and  relieved  itself  at  last  by  expelling  the  ovum 
prematurely ;  and  Dr.  Merriman  has  detailed  two  cases  in  which  it  remained 
in  this  state  of  misplacement  until  the  completion  of  the  natural  period  of 
pregnancy.' 

Symptoms. — The  history  I  have  already  given  will  lead  us  easily  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  symptoms ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  a  sudden 
inability  to  evacuate  the  bladder  after  it  has  not  relieved  itself  for  some 
hours.  Sometimes  the  retention  is  complete,  at  others  partial ;  and  what 
small  quantity  of  water  does  pass,  is  voided  with  great  difficulty.  Such  an 
Occurrence  is  so  suspicious  of  this  particular  accident,  that  whenever  we  are 
consulted  by  a  patient  between  three  and  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
who  has  found  herself  suddenly  incapacitated  from  voiding  her  urine,  the 
mind  should  be  directed  to  the  great  probability  of  retroversion  being  the 
cause ;  provided,  indeed,  she  had  always  passed  it  easily  prior  to  making  the 
last  unsuccessful  attempt.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapses 
after  the  retroversion  has  taken  place,  before  means  of  relief  are  applied, 
will  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  increase,  until  they  become  aggravated  to 
a  degree  of  almost  insufferable  anguish. 

The  pressure  on  the  rectum  will  occasion  a  forcing  downwards,  and  a  false 
sensation  of  desire  to  empty  the  bowel.  The  tenesmus,  however,  will  neither 
appear  so  instantaneously,  nor  will  it  be  productive  of  so  much  distress  as 
the  retention  of  urine.  There  will  be  present,  also,  a  dragging  pain  in  the 
loins,  in  the  iliac  regions,  and  at  the  groins,  from  the  stretching  of  the  broad 
and  round  ligaments,  and  a  general  feeling  of  fulness,  tightness,  and  impac- 
tion, within  the  pelvic  cavity.  Occasionally,  though  not  often,  the  displace- 
ment is  immediately  attended  with  vomiting,  faintness,  frequent,  weak,  and 
irregular  pulse,  and  such  other  symptoms  as  usually  are  present  under  stran 

Dissertation  on  Retroyeraion  of  the  Womb,  1810. 
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gulated  hernia.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  tliis  should  be  the  case,  whee  we 
consider  iho  great  shock  the  aygteiu  must  sustain  upoa  the  occurrence  having 
happened. 

The  symptoms  that  I  have  detailed  are  in  themselves,  although  verjsuspi- 
ciouSj  by  no  means  positively  indicative  of  the  accident  that  has  occurred, 
because  they  may  be  produced  by  a  simple  subsidence  of  the  uterus^  by  au 
eularged  ovary,  or  other  pelvic  tumour  impacted  in  the  cavity.  But  the  case 
can  generally  be  rendered  perfectly  clear  by  an  examination  per  vaginam. 
Under  this  examination,  a  hard,  apparently  solid,  round  tumour,  will  be  felt 
occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  external  to  the  vaginal 
coats,  and  lying  between  that  canal  and  the  rectum ;  while  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina  at  its  upper  part  is  thrust  forcibly  forwards.  The  finger  will 
be  passed  up  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  with  greater  or  less  diflficulty,  and  the 
03  uteri  J  instead  of  occupying  its  natural  situation,  looking  backwards  to  the 
cavity  of  the  sacrum,  will  be  discovered  turned  upwards  and  forwards 
behind,  and  sometimes  even  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  Whenever  this 
situation  of  the  os  uteri  can  be  positively  detected,  no  doubt  can  remain  that 
the  womb  is  misplaced ;  and  if  the  woman  be  persuaded  she  is  pregnant,  and 
about  tliree  months  and  a  half  or  four  months  advanced,  our  judgment  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  will  be  materially  strengthened.* 

If  the  uterus  continues  retro  verted,  the  symptoms  that  successively  arise 
will  he  those  of  irritation  and  pressure;  there  will  generally  be  a  total 
inability  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  frequent  and  ineiectual  attempts  to  pass 
fieoea,  a  sensation  of  forcing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  aggravated 
uccaisioniilly  by  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  particularly  of  those 
within  the  pelvis  ;  and  should  inflammation  supervene,  others  will  appear  in 
addition,  which  will  very  much  increase  the  poor  patient's  distress.  There 
will  be  constant  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  irregular  rigors,  quick  pulse, 
a  loaded  tongue,  restlessness,  dry  heat  of  surface,  more  or  less  of  headache, 
a  haggard,  pinchedj  and  patchy  countenance,  total  want  of  sleep,  except 
under  the  iniluence  of  opiates,  vomiting  at  first  of  healthy  secretions,  after* 
wards  of  offensive  matter,  and  other  indications  of  irritative  fever.  Added 
to  which,  should  the  inflammatory  disease  attack  the  bladder,  the  urine,  when 
drtiwn  off,  will  deposit  n  copious  muco-purulent  secretion ;  blood  will  some- 
times pass  with  itj  and  the  tongue,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouthy 
w  ill  become  aphthous.  Under  these  combined  sufl'erings  the  patient  will  to<P 
often  sink. 

Treatment.  —  Our  first  duty,  —  that  which  is  most  imperative  and  press- 
ing,— consists  in  evacuating  the  bladder,  by  introducing  the  catheter.     This 

^  X  would  refer  to  tiiy  father's  143d  cuse,  second  edition  (the  2Utii  of  the  first),  for  ad  inte- 
resting Gxaiiiple,  simuliiting  retroversioti  af  iUe  uterus^  where  two  celebrated  obstetrical  phvtj* 
cliiuH  were  deceived  in  regard  to  the  eiii^tL^uco  of  this  affection,  and  where  mAQ^  atteuipia  wert 
Diadti  to  pu^fa  what  was  £fUp  posed  te  be  the  retro  verted  wotuh  abo^e  the  pelvic  bnni.  On  exaiui* 
3i:iciou  at'tet'  death,  the  left  oTarium,  in  a  dropsical  atate^  was  found  filling  a  large  portion  of 
the  abdotniiml  CEirity  ;  the  ri^ht,  also  dropsical,  was  bonnd  down  by  adhesions  to  the  pelti^ 
mid  the  uterus  lay  horizontally  between  the  two,  ite  mouth  canted  up  againat  ihe  s^mphjvn 
]»ubia.  The  right  wa!»  mh ticket)  for  the  body  and  fandua  of  the  impregnated  uterus;  and  it 
ci^rtainij  bore  a  great  similitade  to  the  uterus^  when  the  finger  waa  pressed  against  iu  I 
watched  the  case  from  the  time  my  father  firi$t  eaw  it  till  the  woman^a  death  ;  he  doubled  the 
existence  of  pregnancy^  being  able  to  feel  the  q9  uteri,  and  finding  tt  did  not  ofier  the  cbarac- 
teri sties  of  the  impregnated  state  ;  but  he  was  OTerruled  by  the  gentlemen  called  in  consul ta- 
tion,  neither  of  whom  ht\d  any  doubt  upon  the  suLjecL  See  also  a  case  m  which  a  tunmur  in 
the  pelviu,  probably  ovarian,  was  mistaken  by  Mad^  Boivii)  And  Professors  Dubob  and  I^elard 
for  ft  relTOverted  uterus.  (Boirin  and  Dugds  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Uteruis,  translated  by 
Tleming^  p.  79  ;  and  another^  lu  the  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  de  MMicine,  l&l'I,  where  the  Imnoar 
paa  puneitired  by  Jtturel,  under  the  same  miaUke. 
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simple  operation  it  will  sometimes  not  be  easy  to  effect ;  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  the  meatus  urinarius  by  the  finger,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  drawn  farther  within  the  vulva  than  its  natural  situation,  by  the 
ascent  of  the  bladder,  and  the  alteration  in  the  relative  situation  which  the 
pelvic  viscera  bear  to  each  other.  Another  probable  cause  of  failure  will  be 
found  in  the  difficulty  with  which  the  instrument  passes  through  the  con- 
stricted portion  of  the  urethra ;  and  a  third,  perhaps,  by  that  canal  being 
twisted  somewhat  to  one  side,  as  happened  in  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Ingleby ;  *  and  which  cause  of  difficulty  I  have  myself  experienced.  But  if 
such  obstacles  to  its  ready  entrance  into  the  bladder  oppose  themselves,  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  subject  the  patient  to  the  inconvenience  of  an  exposure, 
and  guide  it  by  the  eye,  than  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hope  of  being  more 
successful  in  a  few  hours ;  because  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  danger 
is  imminent ;  and  because  the  loss  of  but  a  short  time  may  place  the  patient 
irrevocably  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Rather  a  longer  catheter  than  common 
should  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  bladder  under  such  circumstances, 
because  the  urethra  is  often  considerably  stretched  by  the  bladder  rising  high 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  probably  a  male  flexible  instrument  will 
answer  the  purpose  best. 

As  the  introduction  of  the  female  catheter  is  an  operation  frequently 
required  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice;  and  as  it  is  particularly 
requisite  in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  I  trust  it  may  not  bo  con- 
sidered out  of  place,  if  I  digress  to  give  some  particular  instructions  here. 

For  the  relief  of  the  bladder  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  shall  find 
the  common,  round  catheter  answer  our  purpose  perfectly  well ;  but  in  many 
cases,  especially  under  labour,  the  flat  instrument  will  be  preferable :  if  it 
possess  a  telescope  slide,  it  may  be  fitted  into  a  case  but  little  larger  than  a 
pocket  pencil. 

To  preserve  the  bed  dry,  we  may  either  tie  a  pig's  bladder,  (which,  from 
its  thinness,  is  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  animal,)  having  perfectly 
emptied  it  of  air,  to  the  end  of  our  catheter,  or  we  may  cause  to  be  placed 
under  the  hips,  a  sheet  three  or  four  times  doubled ;  and  we  shall  then  require, 
besides  a  common  chamber  utensil,  a  smaller  vessel,  such  as  a  pint  basin,  into 
which  the  urine  may  be  directly  received. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  the  patient  should  lie  upon  her  back, 
lightly  covered ;  and  that  the  attendant  should  stand  on  her  right  side,  place 
the  left  hand  upon  the  vulva,  separate  the  labia  externa  with  the  two  first 
fingers,  and  pass  the  fore-finger  within  the  genital  fissure,  immediately  upon 
the  clitoris ;  which  can  in  most  cases  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  small, 
rounded  figure.  Sliding  the  finger,  then,  downwards  and  inwards  along 
the  smooth  groove,  about  an  inch  in  extent, — the  vestibuky — but  which  might 
with  propriety  be  named  the  iter  ad  meatum  urinarium^  it  encounters  at  the 
extremity  the  orifice  itself;  and  this  is  recognised  by  its  presenting  a  some- 
what prominent  ring,  which  possesses  a  central  aperture.  Keeping  the  point 
of  his  finder  directly  upon  it,  he  is  to  desire  the  patient  to  raise  her  right 
knee ;  and  holding  the  catheter  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  he  carries  it  under  her  elevated  ham,  and  insinuates  its 
extremity,  guided  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  into  the  meatus ;  de- 
pressing then  its  outer  end,  it  slips  up  without  any  force  being  required,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  instrument  should  be  smeared  with  somo 

'  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joaroftl,  vol.  xliii.  p.  14iV. 
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unctuous  substance,  and  that  we  should  take  means  to  assure  ourselves  it  h 
not  plugged,  the  lateral  holes  being  quite  pervious ;  and  it  is  almost  equallj 
unneoesaary  to  advise,  that  unless  the  catheter  be  armed  with  a  bladder,  the 
open  esEtremity  should  he  guarded  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  placed 
against  it,  until  its  full  introduction,  and  till  the  vessel  is  ready  to  receive  the 
urine.  All  this,  if  properly  managed,  can  be  accomplished  without  uncovering 
the  patient  in  the  least  degree,  and,  in  reality,  is  not  so  indelicate  a  proceeding 
as  the  description  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

This  is  the  method  usually  recommended  and  followed ;  but  for  myself,  I 
much  prefer  that  the  patient  should  lie  on  her  left  side,  near  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  the  thighs  bent  towards  the  abdomen,  as  though  she  were  in  labour. 
In  this  position,  when  a  little  tact  is  acquired,  the  meatus  urinarius  can  as 
easily  be  discovered  as  when  she  lies  upon  her  back,  the  catheter  passes  with 
even  less  difficulty  along  the  urethra,  the  operation  has  less  appearance  of 
indelicacy  about  it,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  the  urine  being  spilled  upon 
the  bed*  Indeed  a  flexible  male  catheter  may  be  used,  of  sufficient  length 
to  reach  beyond  the  bed- furniture,  and  the  contents  of  the  bladder  can  be 
received  at  once  into  a  waah-haud-basin.  It  will  he  seen  that,  in  mj  remarks 
on  the  management  of  women  under  lingering  labour,  I  have  recommended, 
if  the  catheter  be  necessary,  that  the  patient  should  not  be  moved  from  her 
position  on  the  left  side. 

Independently  of  the  accidental  chances  that  I  have  already  noticed,  em- 
barrassing us  in  our  attempt  to  introduce  the  instrument,  sometimes  a  deep 
lacuna,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meatus,  may  tend  to  deceive  us  into 
the  belief  that  we  have  entered  the  urethra*  The  catheter  will  then,  of 
course,  meet  with  instantaneoua  obstruction,  which  of  itself  will  be  sufficient 
to  awaken  our  suspicions ;  and  an  ocular  inspection  cannot  fail  to  assure  us 
of  our  mistake. 

It  is  moat  probable,  if  the  accident  be  recent, — especially  if  the  retrover- 
fion  be  only  partial, —  that  emptying  the  bladder  alone,  without  any  other 
means  being  used  beyond  preserving  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  will  be  sufficient 
to  effect  the  return  of  the  uterus  to  its  normal  position**  The  pressure,  ap- 
plied to  its  anterior  face,  which  had  held  it  down,  being  removed,  a  gradual 
restoration  is  brought  about  by  the  resiliency  inherent  in  it ;  and  the  danger 
that  hovered  around  the  patient  is  entirely  averted.  But  such  good  fortune 
may  not  attend  our  endeavours ;  the  uterus  may  remain  retroverted,  and  the 
difficulty  in  the  natural  evacuation  of  the  bladder  may  continue.  Under 
euch  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  the  urine  should  be  drawn  off  soon 
again,  and  the  operation  repeated  frequently.  It  is  not  requisite  that  the 
catheter  be  kept  constantly  within  the  bladder,  hut  more  than  four,  or  at  the 
farthest  b\k  hours,  ought  not  in  any  case  to  he  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
periods  at  which  the  instrument  is  used*  The  object  is  to  preserve  the 
bladder  in  as  empty  and  contracted  a  state  as  possible,  that  it  may  offer  no 
impediment  to  the  gradual  ascent  and  restoration  of  the  fundus  and  body  of 
the  uterus.  Should^  however,  this  restoration  not  occur  within  a  limited 
time,  we  must  resort  to  other  means  to  accomplish  it.  In  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  then,  after  the  accident,  the  patient  resting  on  her  elbows  and 
knees,  the  surgeon  placing  himself  behind  her,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
may  he  introduced  carefully  into  the  rectum,  and  steady  pressure  upwards 
applied  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum, 

'  The  reader  is  referi^il  to  iome  cnseB  published  hy  me  m  the  Metiioal  Times  ftnd  Giiiett% 
October  23.  1852,  iu  aerrobortttion  of  this  Btatemtut, 
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while  at  the  same  time  the  "first  finger  of  the  right  hand  may  be  as  carefully 
passed  just  within  its  mouth,  and  some  traction,  in  the  most  gentle  manner, 
made  downwards ;  by  this  double  efibrt  the  organ  may  generally  be  reduced. 
The  position  I  have  just  described  is  that  usually  recommended  to  be  taken 
by  the  patient  and  her  attendant,  in  the  expectation  that  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation may  assist  in  restoring  the  fundus  uteri  to  its  proper  situation ;  and  no 
objection  can  be  ofiered  to  it  except  its  inconvenience  and  indelicacy.  If, 
however,  it  were  absolutely  necessary,  or  possessed  any  great  superiority 
over  every  other  posture,  even  these  disadvantages  would  carry  with  them 
little  weight ;  but  in  my  opinion  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  in  every 
instance  but  two  where  I  have  been  called  upon  to  reduce  a  retroverted 
uterus,  I  have  succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  into  the  rectum 
and  vagina,  as  just  described,  while  the  patient  was  lying  on  her  left  side, 
in  the  common  obstetric  position ;  and  in  the  cases  where  I  was  disappointed, 
I  failed  also  even  when  she  was  placed  on  her  elbows  and  knees.* 

In  thus  acting,  however,  we  must  use  the  utmost  caution,  both  lest  we 
should  bruise  the  fundus  uteri  by  the  two  fingers  passed  into  the  rectum, 
and  also  lest  we  should  injure  the  mouth  or  neck  of  the  organ,  or  produce 
such  a  degree  of  irritation  as  would  cause  expulsive  action ;  for  the  foetus 
must  be  preserved  if  possible.  But  let  us  suppose  we  have  made  this 
attempt,  and  used  as  much  exertion  as  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in 
doing,  unsuccessfully ;  how  shall  we  then  proceed  ?  We  must  contrive  to 
keep  the  bladder  as  empty  as  we  can,  relieve  the  rectum  by  enemata,  and  we 
may  renew  our  manual  efibrts  at  restoration  in  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  We 
may  even  repeat  them  daily  for  three  or  four  days  with  proper  care ;  for  i^ 
is  very  possible  that  by  perseverance  we  may  succeed,  although  in  the  firs^ 
instance  we  failed ;  and  if  success  attend  our  efibrts  we  must  keep  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  rest, — indeed,  in  bed, — for  at  least  a  week  after  the  uterus  ha? 
regained  its  normal  position. 

Still,  however,  the  uterus  may  resist  our  attempts  at  reduction ;  and  our 
next  consideration  will  be,  whether  we  shall  take  steps  to  empty  it,  so  that, 
by  the  diminution  in  size  which  will  necessarily  follow  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents,  we  may  facilitate  its  return  to  its  proper  situation ;  or  whether  we 
shall  allow  gestation  to  proceed,  merely  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
case,  and  regularly  relieving  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  Our  management 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  symptoms  manifested  in  each  case.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  not  in  present  danger,  if  there  is  no  great  irritation  existing  in  the 
system,  no  inflammation  set  up  within  the  pelvis,  no  mischief  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  sustained ;  if  she  can  evacuate  the  rectum,  and  the 
urine  can  be  drawn  without  trouble,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  any  fur- 
ther steps  to  be  taken  immediately.  We  may  even  hope  that,  as  the  uterus 
enlarges  in  growth,  it  may  free  itself  from  the  unfortunate  position ;  and  I 
ground  this  opinion  on  a  case  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  year  1835,  in 
which,  although  the  uterus  was  completely  retroverted,  and  both  my  father 
and  myself  made  repeated  attempts  to  restore  it,  and  failed  in  doing  so,  as 
there  appeared  no  symptoms  dangerous  to  the  woman's  life,  I  contented  my- 
self with  confining  her  strictly  to  bed,  and  keeping  the  bladder  and  rectum 
unloaded ;  and  previously  to  the  termination  of  the  seventh  month  the  fundus 
uteri  had  spontaneously  risen  into  the  abdomen :  the  pressure  being  then 

'  Mr.  Baynham,  in  the  paper  referred  to  at  page  562,  thioks  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
placing  the  patient  on  her  elbows  and  knees ;  and  that  the  influence  of  gravitation  cannot  bt 
relied  on.  Boivin  and  Dug^s  also  think  the  posture  on  the  elbows  and  knees  inconTenienC^- 
(Difleuses  of  the  Uterus,  p.  83,  trans.) 
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r^more^,  the  hhMer  wa.«  again  capable  of  performing  its  healthy  fonetions. 
TVie  patient  went  to  her  fall  time,  and  bore  m  living  child.  Bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  symptoms  of  high  irritation,  or  local  inflammation,  should  oeenr, 
sach  as  to  bring  the  patient's  life  into  immediate  peril ;  if  these  symptoms 
are  referable,  as  most  likely  they  will  be,  to  the  malposition  of  the  womb, 
we  should  then  be  fally  warranted  in  bringing  on  premature  labour,  in  the 
hope  thnt  that  step  may  rescue  the  mother  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. Nor  will  the  object  be  generally  very  difficult  to  effect.  Certainly,  as 
the  OS  uteri  is  turned  forwards,  and  placed  at  such  a  height  in  the  pelvis,  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  puncture  the  ovular  membrane  as  when  the  organ  occu- 
pies its  natural  site ;  but  a  curved  metallic,  or  flexible  gum  instromeDt,  may 
almost  alwavs  be  introduced,  so  as  to  produce  the  required  effect.  Should 
the  OS  uten,  however,  be  out  of  our  reach,  or  should  we,  from  any  other 
cause,  bo  unable  to  break  the  membranes,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  off  the 
liquor  amnii,  and  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  womb,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
puncture  the  body  of  the  aterus  with  a  trochar ;  and  this  operation,  sug- 
gested bjr  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  has  once, 
nt  least,  in  this  country,  been  performed  by  Mr.  Baynham,  with  a  successful 
result.*  If  emptying  the  uterus  seemed  absolutely  required  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  patient,  and  it  could  be  perfected  by  no  other  means,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  the  trochar, — not,  however,  until  I  had 
made  many  efforts  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  ovum,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  instrument  through  the  os  uteri.  I  should  think  this  means  far  pre- 
ferable to  puncturing  the  bladder,  as  was  done  by  Dr.  Gheston  in  his  cele- 
brated case ;'  and  I  should  strongly  object  to  a  sound  being  passed  into  the 
urethra,  or  bladder,  in  any  case,  to  act  as  a  lever  upon  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to 
press  it  down,  while  the  fundus  is  being  raised  as  suggested  by  Bellanger 
and  Lallemand,  and  spoken  of  byBoivin  and  Dugds^  with  praise,  because  of 
the  palpable  chance  of  injury  to  those  organs  or  to  the  uterus  itself. 

Do  wees*  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  bleeding,  which  he  carried  to  faint- 
ncss,  and  which  is  also  recommended  by  Boivin,  before  attempting  reduction. 
I  do  not  think  bleeding,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  likely  to  avail  us  any- 
thing; because  the  difficulty  in  restoring  the  uterus  does  not  depend  on 
spasm,  but  on  impaction,  and  other  causes,  which  bleeding  cannot  remove. 
Besides,  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  where  there  has  been  much  effort 
required  to  be  made,  the  patients  have  been  too  much  reduced  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  retroversion  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  with  impunity.  I  am 
willing  to  confess  that,  at  the  commencement  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
or  other  organs,  bleeding  may  suspend  the  disease,  and  may  relieve,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  tension ;  and  thus  by  diminishing  the  bulk,  perhaps,  of  the 
part  to  be  returned,  may  render  its  restoration  more  easy ;  but  its  efficacy 
in  assisting  us  to  reduce  a  recent  case,  and  employed  as  Dewees  proposes,  is 
in  my  opinion  very  equivocal. 

Although  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  on  the  reduction  of  the  uterus,  if 
the  case  be  recent,  the  alarming  symptoms  hitherto  present  should  so  instan- 
taneously disappear,  since  they  were  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  now 

*  Kiiinb.  M<^  Surg.  Journal,  toI.  xxKiii.  p.  256,  April,  1830.  In  this  case  the  utems  wbs 
Upp«\i  ihrt)Ugh  th«  rectum :  but  Mr.  Baynham  very  judiciously  would  prefer  punctariBg 
tiir\>ugh  the  vagina,  did  circunistaiices  render  it  equally  eligible.  See  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty 
de  Xl^icine  de  Paria,  No.  viii.  for  an  insunce  in  which  the  uterus  (as  supposed)  was  pane- 
tnred  ihrott|th  the  raicina,  by  M.  JourcU  of  Rouen,  and  the  woman  recoTered;  some  doohCi 
Biay  be  allowed  as  to  whether  this  was  a  case  of  pregnancy. 

*'xied.  Oommunicattons,  vol  ii.  p.  l\  17V^ 

•  Op.  cic  p.  i^  •  System  of  Mid.  par.  202,  et  9eq. 
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removed;  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  being  strange  that  others  of  a 
dangerous  kind  do  not  supervene,  when  we  consider  the  violence  to  which 
the  structures  within  the  pelvis  must  have  been  subjected.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  injury  likely  to  have  accrued  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  uterus  itself, 
the  peritoneum  passing  from  the  vagina  to  the  rectum  must  sustain  great 
pressure,  and  be  strained  exceedingly ;  while  the  cellular  substance  between 
these  two  organs  must  also  be  stretched,  pressed  upon,  and  perhaps  lace- 
rated.* We  should  expect  not  only  inflammation,  but  suppuration,  or  gan- 
grene, to  follow.  Such  sad  consequences,  however,  have  not  occurred  in 
any  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen ;  and  if  ever  they  have  happened,  they 
have  been  attributable  to  long-continued  impaction. 

A  most  interesting  case  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  a  retroverted  uterus 
is  detailed  by  my  father ; '  and  as  I  witnessed  its  progress  I  will  briefly  re- 
late it.  The  lady  had  been  under  the  care,  previously,  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  apparently  overlooked  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  my  father  saw 
her,  she  was  suffering  most  severely  from  an  enormously  distended  bladder, 
and  was  instantly  relieved  from  her  agony  on  the  introduction  of  the  cathe- 
ter. My  father  learned  that  she  had  not  passed  urine  voluntarily  for  a  fort- 
night, but  there  had  been  a  dribbling  more  or  less  constant.  Her  previous 
attendant  had  been  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  nurse,  that  "  her  mistress 
passed  her  water."  This  inability  had  arisen  suddenly,  and  she  was  between 
three  and  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  history  was  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case ; 
and  my  father,  on  an  examination  per  vaginam,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
womb  was  retroverted.  He  made  attempts  to  replace  it,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed. As  I  had  attended  the  lady  for  him  once  in  labour  he  called  me  to 
his  assistance.  The  same  attempts  were  repeated  both  by  my  father  and 
myself,  on  many  occasions,  with  equally  bad  success.  The  case  in  a  few 
days  assuming  a  most  formidable  appearance,  we  requested  a  consultation 
with  an  eminent  physician  practising  the  obstetric  branch  of  medicine,  which 
was  granted ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  determined,  that  unless  premature 
labour  was  induced,  death  must  speedily  ensue.  My  father  succeeded  in 
passing  a  curved  bougie  through  the  os  uteri;  and  in  about  thirty -six  hours 
he  was  summoned  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  found  the  foetus  expelled,  the 
placenta  in  the  vagina,  and  the  uterus  in  its  proper  position.  The  patient 
continued  in  imminent  danger  for  many  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tention the  bladder  had  suffered ;  and  large  quantities  of  muco-purulent  fluid, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  passed  daily  with  the  urine.  She  ultimately  re- 
covered ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  about  the  same  period  in  her  next 
pregnancy  the  uterus  became  again  displaced  in  a  similar  manner.  My 
father  was  immediately  apprised  of  it ;  and  by  keeping  the  bladder  in  an 
empty  state,  it  restored  itself  without  any  other  means  being  used.  I  had 
ascertained,  when  I  attended  her  previously  in  labour  that  her  pelvis  was 
below  the  average  standard,  not  measuring  more  than  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim. 

■  See  Plate  62. 

*  Pract  Obs.  in  Mid.  2od  edit  case  168 ;  or  case  209  of  the  former  edit 
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removed,  the  bladder  was  again  capable  of  performing  its  healthy  functions. 
The  patient  went  to  her  full  time,  and  bore  a  living  child.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  symptoms  of  high  irritation,  or  local  inflammation,  should  occur, 
such  as  to  bring  the  patient's  life  into  immediate  peril ;  if  these  symptoms 
are  referable,  as  most  likely  they  will  be,  to  the  malposition  of  the  womb, 
we  should  then  be  fully  warranted  in  bringing  on  premature  labour,  in  the 
hope  thnt  that  step  may  rescue  the  mother  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. Nor  will  the  object  be  generally  very  difficult  to  effect.  Certainly,  as 
the  OS  uteri  is  turned  forwards,  and  placed  at  such  a  height  in  the  pelvis,  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  puncture  the  ovular  membrane  as  when  the  organ  occu- 
pies its  natural  site ;  but  a  curved  metallic,  or  flexible  gum  instrument,  may 
almost  always  be  introduced,  so  as  to  produce  the  required  effect.  Should 
the  08  uteri,  however,  be  out  of  our  reach,  or  should  we,  from  any  other 
cause,  bo  unable  to  break  the  membranes,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  oflT  the 
liquor  amnii,  and  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  womb,  it  mai/  be  necessary  to 
puncture  the  body  of  the  uterus  with  a  trochar ;  and  this  operation,  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  has  once, 
at  least,  in  this  country,  been  performed  by  Mr.  Baynham,  with  a  successful 
result.^  If  emptying  the  uterus  seemed  absolutely  required  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  patient,  and  it  could  be  perfected  by  no  other  means,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  the  trochar,  —  not,  however,  until  I  had 
made  many  efforts  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  ovum,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  instrument  through  the  os  uteri.  I  should  think  this  means  far  pre- 
ferable to  puncturing  the  bladder,  as  was  done  by  Dr.  Gheston  in  his  cele- 
brated case ;  ^  and  I  should  strongly  object  to  a  sound  being  passed  into  the 
urethra,  or  bladder,  in  any  case,  to  act  as  a  lever  upon  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to 
press  it  down,  while  the  fundus  is  being  raised  as  suggested  by  Bellanger 
and  Lallemand,  and  spoken  of  by  Boivin  and  Dugds^  with  praise,  because  of 
the  palpable  chance  of  injury  to  those  organs  or  to  the  uterus  itself. 

Dewees^  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  bleeding,  which  he  carried  to  faint- 
ness,  and  which  is  also  recommended  by  Boivin,  before  attempting  reduction. 
I  do  not  think  bleeding,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  likely  to  avail  us  any- 
thing; because  the  difficulty  in  restoring  the  uterus  does  not  depend  on 
spasm,  but  on  impaction,  and  other  causes,  which  bleeding  cannot  remove. 
Besides,  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  where  there  has  been  much  effort 
required  to  be  made,  the  patients  have  been  too  much  reduced  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  retroversion  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  with  impunity.  I  am 
willing  to  confess  that,  at  the  commencement  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
or  other  organs,  bleeding  may  suspend  the  disease,  and  may  relieve,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  tension ;  and  thus  by  diminishing  the  bulk,  perhaps,  of  the 
part  to  be  returned,  may  render  its  restoration  more  easy ;  but  its  eflScacy 
in  assisting  us  to  reduce  a  recent  case,  and  employed  as  Dewees  proposes,  is 
in  my  opinion  very  equivocal. 

Although  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  on  the  reduction  of  the  uterus,  if 
the  case  be  recent,  the  alarming  symptoms  hitherto  present  should  so  instan- 
taneously disappear,  since  they  were  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  now 

*  Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  256,  April,  1830.  In  this  case  the  uterus  was 
tapped  through  the  rectum ;  but  Mr.  Baynham  very  judiciously  would  prefer  puncturing 
through  the  vagina,  did  circumstances  render  it  equally  eligible.  See  Bulletin  de  U  Faculty 
de  Midicine  de  Paris,  No.  yiii.  for  an  instance  in  which  the  uterus  (as  supposed)  was  punc- 
tured through  the  vagina,  bj  M.  Jourcl,  of  Rouen,  and  the  woman  recovered;  some  doubta 
may  be  allowed  as  to  whether  this  was  a  case  of  pregnancy. 

^  Med.  Communications,  vol.  11.  p.  9,  1790. 

*  Op.  cit  p.  83.  •  System  of  Mid.  par.  202,  et  teq. 
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removed ;  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  as  as  being  strange  that  others  of  a 
dangerous  kind  do  not  supervene,  when  we  consider  the  violence  to  which 
the  structures  within  the  pelvis  must  have  been  subjected.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  injury  likely  to  have  accrued  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  uterus  itself, 
the  peritoneum  passing  from  the  vagina  to  the  rectum  must  sustain  great 
pressure,  and  be  strained  exceedingly ;  while  the  cellular  substance  between 
these  two  organs  must  also  be  stretched,  pressed  upon,  and  perhaps  lace- 
rated.^ We  should  expect  not  only  inflammation,  but  suppuration,  or  gan- 
grene, to  follow.  Such  sad  consequences,  however,  have  not  occurred  in 
any  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen ;  and  if  ever  they  have  happened,  they 
have  been  attributable  to  long-continued  impaction. 

A  most  interesting  case  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  a  retroverted  uterus 
is  detailed  by  mv  father ; '  and  as  I  witnessed  its  progress  I  will  briefly  re- 
late it.  The  lady  had  been  under  the  care,  previously,  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  apparently  overlooked  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  my  father  saw 
her,  she  was  suffering  most  severely  from  an  enormously  distended  bladder, 
and  was  instantly  relieved  from  her  agony  on  the  introduction  of  the  cathe- 
ter. My  father  learned  that  she  had  not  passed  urine  voluntarily  for  a  fort- 
night, but  there  had  been  a  dribbling  more  or  less  constant.  Her  previous 
attendant  had  been  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  nurse,  that  *^  her  mistress 
passed  her  water."  This  inability  had  arisen  suddenly,  and  she  was  between 
three  and  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  history  was  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case ; 
and  my  father,  on  an  examination  per  vaginam,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
womb  was  retroverted.  He  made  attempts  to  replace  it,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed. As  I  had  attended  the  lady  for  him  once  in  labour  he  called  me  to 
his  assistance.  The  same  attempts  were  repeated  both  by  my  father  and 
myself,  on  many  occasions,  with  equally  bad  success.  The  case  in  a  few 
days  assuming  a  most  formidable  appearance,  we  requested  a  consultation 
with  an  eminent  physician  practising  the  obstetric  branch  of  medicine,  which 
was  granted ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  determined,  that  unless  premature 
labour  was  induced,  death  must  speedily  ensue.  My  father  succeeded  in 
passing  a  curved  bougie  through  the  os  uteri ;  and  in  about  thirty-six  hours 
he  was  summoned  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  found  the  foetus  expelled,  the 
placenta  in  the  vagina,  and  the  uterus  in  its  proper  position.  The  patient 
continued  in  imminent  danger  for  many  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tention the  bladder  had  suffered ;  and  large  quantities  of  muco-purulent  fluid, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  passed  daily  with  the  urine.  She  ultimately  re- 
covered ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  about  the  same  period  in  her  next 
pregnancy  the  uterus  became  again  displaced  in  a  similar  manner.  My 
father  was  immediately  apprised  of  it ;  and  by  keeping  the  bladder  in  an 
empty  state,  it  restored  itself  without  any  other  means  being  used.  I  had 
ascertained,  when  I  attended  her  previously  in  labour  that  her  pelvis  was 
below  the  average  standard,  not  measuring  more  than  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim. 

'  See  Plate  62. 

*  Pract.  Obs.  in  Mid.  2nd  edit  case  163 ;  or  case  209  of  the  former  edit 
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translatmg  a  paper  in  French  relating  to  obstetric  science  which  he  had  re-  I 

ceived  from  Brcschet,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Society.  It  I 

wag  a  case  of  death  from  parietal  extra^uterine  pregnancy,  and  the  account 
of  the  dissection  contained  so  perfect  a  description  of  the  appearances  shown  , 

in  mj  preparation,  that  I  immediatelj'  recognised  the  identity  of  the  two  ' 

cases.  This  was  indeed  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  published  in  the 
English  language.  It  was  read  in  February,  1824,  and  may  be  found,  with 
an  illustrative  plate,  in  the  thirteenth  volurae  of  that  learned  society's  Trans- 
actions J  Bresehet,  after  speaking  of  the  eases  which  had  been  put  on  record 
by  Schmitt  and  Hendrich,  mentions,  that  the  late  Dr,  Albers,  of  Bremen, 
just  before  his  death,  communicated  to  him  the  particulars  of  a  similar  case,  ,| 

which  he  intended  to  transmit  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society ;  but  tMi 
never  was  received. 

Of  these  different  species  the  tubal  is  decidedly  the  most  frequent,  and  the 
parietal  the  most  rare;  as  CampbelFs  treatise  abundantly  shows.  The 
occurrence  of  two  of  these  varieties  has  been  denied  by  good  physiologists; 
though  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  they  all  occasionally  happen.  Thug, 
Velpeau^  and  Alien  Thompson^  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  ova* 
rian  ;  and  Dubois/  Merriman,*  Dr,  Clarke,®  and  CarapbelP  hold  the  same 
opinion  regarding  the  abdominal j  which  Campbellj  indeed,  has  called  ovario- 
tubal. 

As  soon  as  any  variety  of  this  irregular  impregnation  is  effected,  although 
the  ovum  is  not  received  into  the  uterus,  a  determination  of  blood  is  made  to 
the  uterine  organ,  and  it  enlarges  in  a  alight  degree  as  in  natural  and  healthy 
pregnancy,  sometimes  acquiring  two  or  three  times  its  ordinary  bulk.  The 
deciduous  membrane  is  formed  within  its  cavity,^  and  the  tough  gelatinous 
mucus  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  its  mouth  and  neck  in  suflScient  quantity 
to  close  the  orifice- 

^  Piute  6t3,  fig.  2 1  gl?e8  &  guod  ddinentlon  of  thin  variety  of  cxtrn-utmna  gcatntlati^  or  whicli 
the  chief  features  are  copied  from  Breschet'ft  pbte,  A»  the  uterus  ;  B,  the  cavity  in  the  uterine 
paliet(^?,  from  which  C  the  ovum  hrva  escaped.  The  ovuta  U  wen  sorrouDded  by  the  filameji- 
toiiH  vessels,  inteuded  to  form  the  placeuta. 

'  TraiL  El  em  en.  de  TArt.  des.  Ace  ouch   vol.  L  p.  19* 

■  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phyaiol.  part  iiii.  p.  456,  February,  1838* 
*  See  CampbelVs  Meuioir,  p.  41, 
'  Dii^sert.  on  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus,  p.  G7. 

'  Traiimctions  of  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Med»  Chirurg.  Ku  owl  edge,  voL  H, 
"  Qp,  cit.  pp-  BD  and  HG. 

■  l^r,  Robert  Lee  iloea  not  think  the  deeiduoiji  Tnemhrane  is  alwftya  fortued  iu  the  ut^ftis  in 
extrn-uteriue  coi^i;eption,  but  thnt  it  sometimes  surroutids  the  cborion:  and  he  gives  two  cnsea 
(Med,  {jpuette,  voL  iivi,  p.  436,  June  5th,  1840),  in  which  be  says  he  found  it  enveloping  ihftt 
membmiie.  I  citunot  htlp  believing  thiit  Dr,  Lets  Ims  been  led  into  a  mistake;  for  in  nil  the 
CA^e^  that  1  have  seen,  the  decidiia  hns  either  beeu  found  in  the  uterus^  or  it  has  been  expcllea 
by  uterine  actlnn  with  some  hnpmorrhagic  discharge,  ?roon  nfter  or  even  before  the  death  of 
the  fivtuH;  and  I  hnve  no  doubt  that  in  ftll  the  instanees  on  record^  where  it  was  not  observed 
within  the  uterine  cavity,  it  had  been,  in  the  same  way,  expelled  from  iL  (See  Campbeira 
>|emiar,  p.  144,  for  the  same  opinifin.)  One  of  the  ca^es  relied  on  to  prove  that  the  deciduoiu 
nicuihrftne  ia  not  always  secreted  within  the  uterine  cavity,  h  lietailed  bj  Mr*  Douchei  in  th* 
seventh  vnlume  of  the  Medical  Ganette,  p.  11*  The  lady,  on  the  11th  of  August,  became  tlitt 
sttbject  of  a  rupture  of  the  cyst  under  tubal  pregiiancyj  being  ten  weeks  adv&uced.  She  lived 
fourteen  hours  after  the  acctdent ;  and  it  does  not  appenr  thnt  ftny  uterine  pain  or  dischai^ 
occurred  durmg  that  period.  But  in  the  previous  mouth  she  was  seixed  with  violent  pains  m 
Ihe  hypognfitrium,  attended  with  uterine  hji^morrhage,  and  the  expulsion  of  large  coagula, 
i^hioh  lasted  a  fortnight ;  aud  I  have  not  Ihe  least  doubt  that  the  deciduous  meinbrane  was 
expelled  unobserved  with  this  discharge.  I  have  myself  seen  ihe  ovum  surrounded  by  a  cys^t 
iM)ro  posed  of  a  thiok  layer  of  coagulable  lymph, — especially  m  one  ease,  which  I  considered  an 
sbdominal  gest^ion,  —  resemblin^p  but  certainly  not  a  de<:  id  nous  membrane;  I  quite  accord 
with  Hreiichet,  indeed  (Med*  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol  xiii,  p.  50),  'Mhat  the  membrana  decidua  is 
formed  in  the  uterus,  that  it  txiaU  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  germ;  that  it  doen  nol  belong 
to  the  embryo  properly  so  called,  and  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  the  fuetui.*' 
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Sometimes  the  ovum  arrives  at  full  maturity  ;  it  then  dies  and  putrefies. 
Inflammation  takes  place  in  the  sac  in  which  it  lies;  adhesion  is  formed 
between  the  sac  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  parts, — generally  the  large 
intestines, — and  in  process  of  time,  if  the  patient  lives,  ulceration  occurs,  by 
which  means  the  foetus  passes  in  a  putrid  and  dissolved  state  into  the  bowels, 
and  is  evacuated  piecemeal  per  anum.- 

In  some  instances  the  adhesion  is  contracted  with  the  abdominal  parietes, 
nlceration  has  followed,  and  the  foetal  body,  having  been  destroyed  by  putre- 
faction, has  escaped  externally.  In  others,  again,  communications  have 
been  formed  between  the  cyst  and  the  uterine  cavity,  the  vagina,  or  the 
bladder ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  the  rarest  of  the  whole.^ 

Sometimes,  after  the  foetus  dies,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
adipocere ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  it  becomes  coated  with  a  bony,  earthy, 
or  semi-coriaceous  crust,  and  remains  comparatively  innocuous  during  the 
remainder  of  life,  producing  little  distress  but  what  is  occasioned  by  its 
weight  and  bulk.^  Nor  does  the  presence  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus  prevent 
a  future  conception  occurring,  if  the  patient  be  in  other  respects  healthy ; 
for  instances  of  which  I  would  also  refer  to  Gampbeirs  Memoir.^  I  myself 
knew  a  woman  who  had  three  chfTdren  since  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  took 

{)lace.  My  father  was  called  to  see  her,  when  she  was  thought  to  be  in 
abour :  after  continuing  many  hours,  the  uterine  pains  disappeared,  but  she 
remained  as  large  as  ever.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  case  being  one 
of  extra-uterine  foetation,  because  my  father  plainly  felt  the  motion  of  the 
child  when  she  thought  herself  in  labour,  and  I  have  distinctly  traced  its 
limbs  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  I  have 
myself  attended  her  twice  in  labour ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  also  officiated  on 

*  For  uumeroas  references  to  such  cases,  see  Campbell's  Memoir,  pp.  181  and  182. 

*  The  length  of  time  that  a  foetus  may  remain  in  the  abdomen,  producing  comparativelj 
little  distress,  would  not  be  credited,  unless  we  had  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  fact  Thus,  in 
the  Hist  de  T  Academic  Royal  des  Sciences,  An.  1773,  p.  270,  a  case  is  given  of  a  foetus  lodging 
in  the  abdomen  nine  years.  In  the  same  publication,  part  ii.  An.  1748,  p.  73,  there  is  an 
account  of  one  weighing  eight  pounds,  that  had  been  retained  thirty-five  years,  the  woman 
dying  of  pulmonary  disease,  set  61.  And  in  the  same  work  for  1721,  p.  422,  we  find  another 
of  a  woman  who  conceived  at  forty-six,  and  lived  till  niuety-four,  when  an  ossified  foetus  was 
found  in  the  abdomen  ;  consequently  she  must  have  carried  it  forty-eight  years ;  and  she  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  22,  one 
retained  twenty-six  years;  and  of  the  same  volume,  p.  19,  one  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
In  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  104,  one  found  in  an  osseous  cyst  retained 
fifty-two  years.  Campbell  (Memoir,  p.  45,)  mentions  one  that  had  been  retained  fifty-five 
years,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Nebel,  junior,  of  Heidelberg.  In  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions many  cases  may  be  found.  In  vol.  ii.  (abridged  edition)  p.  435,  one  of  twenty-six  years 
sunding,  the  foetus  weighing  eight  pounds,  and  the  woman  dying  SBt  sixty-four.  Vol.  v.  p. 
246,  one  twenty-eight  years,  the  patient  having  given  birth  to  two  children,  while  she  carried 
this  extra-uterine  foetus,  and  dying  at  sixty-six ;  and  in  vol.  v.  524,  one  fifty-six  years ;  and 
the  foetus  at  the  end  of  that  time  weighed  eight  pounds.  A  very  great  many  of  a  similar  kind 
might  be  quoted  were  it  necessary  to  substantiate  such  a  possibility.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
avail  myself  of  Dr.  Campbell's  research,  who,  out  of  seventy -five  published  cases,  found  that 
the  foetus  was  retained  three  months  in  two  instances ;  four  in  one ;  five  in  one ;  nine  in  two ; 
fifteen  in  three ;  sixteen  in  two ;  seventeen  in  two ;  and  eighteen  months  in  seven  ;  one  year  in  five ; 
two  in  eight ;  three  in  seven ;  four  in  four ;  five  in  one  ;  six  in  two ;  seven  in  three ;  nine  in  one ; 
ten  in  three;  eleven  in  two;  thirteen  in  one;  fourteen  in  two;  sixteen  in  one;  twenty-one  in  one; 
twenty-two  in  one ;  twenty-six  in  two ;  twenty-eight  in  one  ;  thirty-one  in  one ;  thirty-two  in  one ; 
thirty-three  in  one ;  thirty-five  in  two ;  forty-eight  in  one ;  fifty  in  one  \  fifty-two  in  one ;  fifty-five  in 
one ;  t^d  fifty-six  years  in  one.  (Memoir,  p.  111.)  Denman,  in  his  1 3th  plate,  delineates  an  extra- 
uterine foetus  that  had  been  conceived  thirty-two  years  before  the  woman's  death,  during  which 
period  she  enjoyed  good  health.  These  narratives  abundantly  prove  how  wonderfully  Natnro 
accommodates  herself  to  existing  exigencies ;  and  how  powerful  her  resources  are  in  OT«r> 
ooming  dangers,  that  might  truly  be  considered  insurmountable. 

'  Note  to  p.  43. 
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inother  like  occasion.  A  case  very  similar  is  recorded  in  the  January 
[lumber  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  1834,  p.  168.  A  woman,  in 
the  year  1828,  was  received  into  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  in  Dublin, 
s^ith  considerable  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  She  stated,  that  eight  years 
before,  she  was  in  labour  for  two  days,  but  the  child  was  never  delivered. 
After  remaining  in  bad  health  for  two  years,  she  again  conceived,  and  went 
to  her  full  time ;  that  since  then  she  had  also  borne  two  other  children,  one 
of  them  alive.  Ultimately,  a  fistulous  orifice  formed  near  the  umbilicus ; 
the  opening  was  enlarged,  and  the  extra-uterine  child  removed,  in  an 
astonishing  state  of  preservation.  It  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
and  had  about  two  feet  of  umbilical  cord  attached  to  it.^  In  the  same 
number,  also,  of  the  highly  talented  journal  I  have  just  mentioned,  another 
extraordinary  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  recorded,  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  September,  1883.  A  woman,  set. 
seventy-eight,  was  brought  into  the  anatomical  theatre  of  Geneva,  in  whose 
body  was  found  a  hard  tumour,  occupying  the  right  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  adhering  intimately  to  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  vagina,  although  it  did 
not  communicate  with  any  of  them.  On  cutting  into  it,  a  foetus  of  about 
three  months  age  was  discovered  within,  encrusted  over  with  a  layer  of  phos* 
phate  of  lime.  The  woman  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  had  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  died  of  the  efiects  of  age.  From  the  history  of  her  life,  ii 
was  supposed  the  foetus  had  been  lodged  in  the  abdomen  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years. 

Instances  have  been  known  in  which  two  extra-uterine  foetuses  have  occu- 
pied the  abdomen  at  the  same  time  ;  and  Primrose  ^  gives  a  very  interesting 
case  of  this  description,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  woman  conceived  for  the  eighth  time  in  March,  1591 ;  and  the  foetus 
lived  to  the  end  of  nine  months,  when  its  movements  ceased.  Uterine  pains 
came  on,  but  in  a  short  time  subsided :  and  the  patienc  regained  her  health ; 
though  the  abdomen  continued  large,  and  a  hard  tumour  was  conspicuously 
evident  on  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus.  Having  menstruated  regularly, 
she  became  impregnated  again,  about  three  years  after;  and  towards  the 
close  of  gestation  the  same  occurrences  took  place  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion,—  loss  of  foetal  movement,  and  expulsive,  spasmodic  pains.  Another 
tumour,  distinct  from  the  first,  was  now  discernible  on  the  left  side.  The 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  became  very  tender ;  infiammation  ot 
the  abdominal  muscles  shortly  supervened ;  an  abscess  followed ;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated,  together  with  a  number  of  foetal  bones.  Two 
months  afterwards  it  was  determined  to  open  the  tumour  on  the  leftside;  this 
was  done,  and  from  a  cavity  within  the  abdomen  the  bones  of  a  second  foetus 
were  extracted.  Both  apertures  speedily  healed ;  and  the  patient  was  soon 
restored  to  her  usual  state.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  her  having  again 
borne  a  child. 

Cases  are  on  record  also  in  which,  the  conception  being  twin,  one  ovum 
found  its  way  into  the  uterus,  while  the  other  was  detained  in  the  tube.' 

'  See,  for  same  case  also,  Montgomery,  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  p.  192. 

*  Primrose,  Morb.  Mul.  Lib.  iv.,  p.  316. 

»  See  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  case  reported  by  Dr.  Craghead,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science^  and  copied  into  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  June  7,  1860,  1006. 
The  subject  was  a  negro  woman,  who  had  borne  two  children  previously,  and  supposed  her- 
self between  three  and  four  months  pregnant.  She  had  been  harassed  with  unusual  pains, 
like  colic,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  loss 
ol  blood,  accompanying  the  rupture  of  a  cyst,  containing  an  extra-uterine  foetus.  She  rallied 
somewhat,  and  in  30  hours  aborted  of  a  foetus,  five  inches  in  length.     She  died  about  48  hours 
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It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  cases,  that  if  the  child 
should  live  till  the  term  of  gestation  is  completed,  as  soon  as  that  time  has 
expired  the  uterus  takes  on  itself  expulsive  action,  which  is  attended  with 
pain  similar  to  the  throes  of  labour,  and  during  these  pains,  the  deciduoui 
membrane  is  expelled  from  the  cavity,  with  more  or  less  sanguineous  dis* 
charge ;  the  same  also  occurs  on  the  death  of  the  ovuin,  provided  that  be  pre- 
mature. Life  is  never  continued  to  the  foetus  beyond  the  natural  term  of 
gestation, — nine  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  impregnation ;  it  generally, 
indeed,  dies  before  that  period  is  fulfilled/ 

If,  however,  the  conception  be  tubal,  or  parietal,  it  generally  happens 
that  the  sac  bursts  long  before  the  foetus  has  arrived  at  maturity — generally 
about  the  third  or  fourth  month ;  it  then  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  the  woman  dies  of  internal  haemorrhage,  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of 
the  cyst.^ 

Thus,  then,  there  are  three  natural  terminations  to  an  extra-uterine  con-* 
ception :  either  the  sac  bursts,  (which  is  almost  universally  fatal,  from  haemor- 
rhage,) or  the  foetus  dies  and  putrefies,  and  perhaps  escapes,  by  ulceration, 
through  the  intestines  or  abdominal  parietes ;  and  this  is  generally  fatal,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  depression  accompanying  this  debilitating  process ; 
or,  lastly,  the  foetus  dies,  and  remains  an  innocuous  mass  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time ;  and  this  is  the  most  fortunate  termination  of  all,  though  pro- 
bably the  least  likely  to  occur. 

Cause. — We  know  so  little  of  the  mechanism  of  conception,  that  it  would 
be  idle  and  unprofitable  to  speculate  deeply  on  the  causes  that  may  produce 
this  deviation  from  Nature's  established  institutions.  Explanations  have 
been  offered,  founded  on  original  conformation,  pathological  changes,  and 
accidental  occurrences.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Breschet^  and  Campbell* 
that  the  uterus  of  the  infant  frequently  possesses  somewhat  of  a  bifurcated 
formation,  such  as  is  natural  to  the  monkey ;  and  in  a  more  striking  degree 
to  the  female  quadruped;  and  Boehmerus,'  Morgagni,'  and  others,^  have 
observed  it  in  the  adult  subject.  This  anatomical  formation  has  been  sup- 
posed to  favour  the  production  of  tubal  or  parietal  extra-uterine  impregna- 
tion. But  almost  all  the  cases  on  record  have  occurred  to  women  who  had 
previously  borne  a  family ;  and  we  should  presume,  if  such  a  shape  of  the 

after.  On  post  mortem  inspection,  it  was  discovered  that  a  cyst  formed  in  the  left  fallopian 
tabe  had  burst,  and  a  foetus  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  inclosed  within  its  pellucid  membranes, 
and  floating  in  its  liquor  amnii,  was  observed  within  this  sac.  **  The  whole  abdominal  cavity 
was  found  filled  with  coagulated  blood  and  serum."  The  uterus  contained  a  **  dark-coloured 
mass,  which  was,  probably,  a  placenta:" — if  so,  of  course,  belonging  to  the  embryo  that  had 
been  conceived  within  the  uterus,  and  expelled  two  days  before  death.  Although  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  either  ovary  (which  is  much  to  be  regretted),  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  right  ovary  must  have  afforded  the  germ  of  the  fcetus  found  in  the  ute- 
rus; because  it  is  reported  that  the  right  fallopian  tube  was  very  much  dilated  in  its  entire 
length,  and  its  muscles  much  softer  and  less  fibrous  than  natural.  So  that  we  may  conclude 
that  the  left  ovary  furnished  the  extra-uterine  ovum,  and  the  right  that  which  made  its  way 
into  the  uterine  cavity. 

*  In  Perfect's  case,  although  the  motion  of  the  child  ceased  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  no 
nterine  action  was  established ;  but  this  is  unusual. — VoL  ii.,  p.  164. 

*  **  The  duration  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  will  depend  upon  its  situation ;  thus,  if  it  be  in 
the  fallopian  tube,  it  rarely  lasts  beyond  two  months ;  whereas  ovarian  pregnancy  will  con 
tinue  for  five  or  six  months ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  ventral  pregnancy  the  foetus  will  not  only 
be  carried  to  the  full  term,  but  far  beyond  that  period,  amounting  to  several  years." — Rigby, 
Lib.  of  Med.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  71. 

■  Memoir  in  Repert.  Anat.  Phys.  Pathol.,  &c.,  vol.  i.  •  Memoir,  p.  116. 

*  Fas.  ii.,  Obs.  6.  •  Epist.  iii ,  art  21. 

*  Archiv.  Gen.,  vol.  xi.,  1826.     Med.  Chirurgical  Transactions,  voLzvii.,  p.  784 
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uterus  di&posed  to  it,  that  it  would  be  more  frequently  met  with  id  first 
pregnancies. 

Again,  a  morbid  condition  of  that  fallopian  tube  through  which  the  o\^m 
is  passing,  has  been  supposed  to  explain  it ;  such  as  an  impervious  state 
taking  place  after  conception  ;  a  contraction  of  its  calibre,  owing  to  engorge- 
ment of  its  lining  membrane,  or  spasm  of  its  fibres,  or  paralysis  affecting  its 
structure ;  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  disease  existing  in  the  coats  of  the 
ovum  itself. 

Among  the  accidental  occurrenees  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
mental  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
conjugal  embrace ;  and  some  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  this  irregularity 
has  followed  a  shock  or  surprise  received  in  coitu.  Thus  a  case  by  the  late 
Baudelocque  was  supposed  to  have  depended  on  the  woman's  hearing,  while 
in  the  embraces  of  her  lover,  somebody  trying  to  enter  the  apartment.^ 
Another  very  similar  is  also  reported  f  and  a  third  where  the  woman  expe- 
rienced much  alarm  by  a  stone  being  thrown  through  the  window  of  her 
chamber  during  the  time  of  connexion  f  but  it  m  very  doubtful  in  my  mind 
whether  such  a  cause  could  produce  the  effect  now  under  consideration.  The 
fact,  however,  of  a  largo  relative  proportion  of  unmarried  females  having 
become  the  subjects  of  the  complaint,*  would  afford  some  foundation  for  the 
idea  taken  up  by  Astruc,*  Josephus,*  and  Burdach,^  that  such  persons  are 
more  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  extra-nterine  gestations,  than  women  of  reg- 
ular habits  and  steady  character » 

Symptom^^ — The  aymptoms  are  at  first  very  indefinite  and  obscure ;  they 
are  generally  those  of  incipient  pregnancy  ;  the  menses  become  suppressed; 
the  breasts  enlarge ;  and  the  areolE©  are  more  evident ;  there  is  morning 
sickness;  but  more  local  pain  is  felt;  and  this  pain  is  referred  to  one  point 
of  the  side»  mostly  low  down,  within  one  or  other  ilium.  It  may  depend  on 
inflammation,  or  perhaps,  which  is  more  probable,  on  the  cyst  not  yielding 
kindly  to  the  growing  ovum.  In  some  instances  indeed  the  patients  have 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health,  until  a  period  nearly  approaching  the 
full  term  of  healthy  gestation,  but  this  is  not  common.  If  the  child  eon* 
tinues  to  live,  it  quickens ;  hut  the  motion  is  also  felt  more  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  and  is  usually  attended  with  much  suffering  ;  the  patient  increases 
in  si^e,  and  is  satisfied  she  is  pregnant.  Sometimes  the  child's  limbs  can  be 
traced  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  conception  of  the 
beUy*  The  calamenia  have  been  known  to  continue  with  regularity  for  the 
first  five  or  six  months;  but  more  usually,  when  there  has  been  any  coloured 
discharge  from  the  vagina,  it  has  appeared  at  uncertain  intervals,  has  con- 
sisted of  blood,  \\as  been  profuse  in  quantity,  and  attended  with  the  expul- 
sion of  coagula ;  sometimes,  indeed,  with  masses  of  fleshy  substances  that 
have  been  mistaken  for  moles,  or  with  portions  of  what  has  been  considered 
the  placenta.    These  phenomena  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  patients 

*  Die:,  dca  Scieacca  McJ.  vol*  lix.  p.  399.      *  Lalletnaud,  Xoqt,  Jour-  de  Med.  toL  ii.  p.  320, 
'  Archiv.  Geiier.  voU  ixviii.   p.  ^U^. 

*  Ci^mpbell,  Mf^tiioii',  p.  103^  snyi^i  tLiit  out  of  a  seHea  of  fifteen  caaesi  fire  yimt  alngte  ironies ; 
eertainly  ti  liLrgQ  pra portion, 

*  Traill  dm  Mflladies  de»  F^mmes,  1766,  toL  it.  p.  100. 

'  Oeber  die  StshwAttj^erBchan  ausuerhnlb  der  QebarmuUer,  p.  57. 

''  Pbjsiol.  tTrtduit.  do  TAlLemand  par  Jaurdaa,  1838,  vol.  iL  p.  3tj.  Tn  the  odgiiial  Germwi 
edition  of  \%'1%,  voL  ii.  p.  ]0,  Montgomerji  m  a  c^e  reported  bj  Jnck^ou  in  tii«  Dublin  M«d. 
Joumdi  voL  ii.  for  1833,  p.  137,  tbinks  that  a  blow  received  ou  the  abdomen  shortly  nflor  ct*n* 
ceptioD,  produced  fluch  a  degree  of  iu^ommatiou  and  en^iirgancnt^  as  to  arrest  the  ovule  m  itJ 
tranjiit  from  the  ovarium. 
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had  miscarried.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  after  four  or  five  months ; 
and  the  urine  is  passed  frequently,  and  with  pain. 

On  making  an  examination  per  vaginam,  the  os  uteri  may  be  raised  so 
high  by  a  portion  of  the  child's  body  occupying  the  pelvis,  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger ;  and  if  it  can  be  touched,  the  uterus  will  be  found 
un impregnated,  though  rather  larger  and  heavier  than  in  its  virgin  state ; 
with  the  cervix  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly,  developed.  A  foot  or  hand,  or 
the  head  of  the  child,  or  some  other  portion  of  its  body,  may  occasionally  be 
felt  through  the  coats  of  the  vagina.'  After  the  child's  death,  and  when  the 
efforts  made  by  the  uterus  to  expel  it  have  ceased,  which  are  evidenced  by 
the  spasmodic  pains  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  accompanied  by  some 
sanguineous  discharge,  milk  is  generally  secreted  in  the  breasts ;  the  abdo- 
men after  a  time  diminishes  somewhat  in  size ;  and  the  tumour  may  remain 
without  any  alteration  in  its  volume,  producing  little  or  no  distress.  If 
putrefaction,  however,  takes  place,  symptoms  of  general  abdominal  inflam- 
mation supervene;  and  when  the  ulcerative  process  is  established,  it  is 
attended  with  extreme  depression,  small  quick  pulse,  hurried  and  painful 
respiration,  entire  loss  of  appetite,  great  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  absence  of 
sleep,  vomiting  and  purging.  Together  with  the  faeces,  pus,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  most  offensive  putrid  matter,  are  from  time  to  time  evacuated, 
consisting  of  the  flesh  in  a  semi-fluid  state ;  and  shortly  a  few  foetal  bones 
are  also  observed  to  pass.  This  may,  perhaps,  give  the  first  indication  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  case ;  and  the  patient's  size  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
the  evacuations  are  copious.  Should  she  bear  up  against  the  weakening 
effects  of  such  dbstructive  actions,  the  whole  contents  of  the  sac  will  be  ex- 
pelled seriatim^  the  time  occupied  varying  exceedingly ;  and  when  they  have 
entirely  passed,  the  healing  process  is  set  up,  and  the  patient  may  be  restored 
to  comparative  health.  Sometimes  there  is  but  one  communication  estab- 
lished with  the  alimentary  canal,  at  others  there  are  two  or  three ;  sometimes, 
also,  ulceration  takes  place  between  the  sac  and  the  uterus,  or  vagina ;  at 
others,  again,  the  adhesion  is  formed  between  the  sac  and  the  abdominal 
parietes,  the  contents  point  as  an  abscess,  and  are  evacuated  externally.  I 
am  pretty  well  persuaded  that  those  cases  on  record,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
that  a  foetus  lay  for  an  indefinite  period  in  utero,  without  being  expelled, 
or  that  it  had  died  in  the  womb,  and  had  made  its  way  in  time  outwardly 
by  ulceration,*  were  indeed  instances  of  different  varieties  of  extra-uterine 
gestation. 

Should  the  cyst  burst,  a  very  different  train  of  symptoms  from  those  above 
mentioned  show  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  the  patient  may  have  con- 
sidered she  was  advancing  in  healthy  pregnancy ;  and  no  indication  may 
have  appeared  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  that  this  serious  irregularity  existed, 

*  An  unmarried  woman,  an  out-patient  at  the  London  Hospital,  was  referred  to  me  by  the 
surgeon  under  whose  care  she  was  placed,  for  my  opinion.  Suspecting  she  was  pregnant,  I 
required  to  make  a  vaginal  examination.  I  found  the  os  uteri  canted  high  up,  behind  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  the  uterus  unimpregnated,  and  a  tumour  in  the  peWis  between  the  rectum  and 
▼flgina,  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  the  head  of  a  foetus  of  about  six  or  seven 
months'  age.  I  could  feel  the  anterior  fontanelle  distinctly,  and  on  steady  pressure  being  ap- 
plied to  the  most  solid  part  of  the  tumour,  an  indentation  was  caused,  which,  however,  dis- 
appt^ared  with  a  smart  rebound,  when  the  finger  was  withdrawn,  exactly  as  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  of  a  premature  foetus  would  do.  1  desired  her  to  come  to  the  hospital  again,  intend- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  to  make  arrangements  for  her  admission  into  the  house.  This  she  un- 
hesitatingly promised  to  do;  but  she  never  returned ;  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  since. 
I  had  requested  one  of  the  pupils  to  take  down  her  address ;  and  caused  inquiry  to  be  made 
for  her,  as  she  did  not  return ;  the  address,  however,  proved  fictitious. 

*  See  Merriman*8  Memoir  on  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus,  1810,  p.  46,  et  teq. 
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beyond  snnie  occasional  paina  tliat  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for;  -wben 
nlie  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  violent  cramp  in  the  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, bearing  more  the  character  of  colic  than  any  other  kind  of  pain.  From 
that  moment  the  vital  powers  begin  to  flag,  and  a  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion soon  comes  on.  The  symptoms  indeed  of  hsemorrhage,  one  after  the 
other,  appear,  (in  addition  to  the  excruciating  abdominal  suffering,)  until  she 
sinks,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  rupture  taking  place;  for  very  rarely  indeed 
has  recovery  happened  under  such  circumstances.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  occasioned 
by  the  combined  influence  of  internal  hemorrhage,  laceration,  and  the  effu- 
sion of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  peri- 
toneal cavity:* 

Treatments  —  Our  treatment  must  depend  entirely  on  the  symptoms,  and 
must  be  directed  towards  the  relief  of  pain,  and  assisting  Nature  in  her 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  mass.  The  bladder  must  be  particularly 
attended  to.  The  pain  may  be  relieved  by  opiates,  and  perhaps  by  local 
blood-letting ;  and  Nature  may  be  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  strength  by 
tonic  medicines,  good  diet,  wine,  and  cordials,  during  the  process  of  putre- 
faction and  ulceration*  Should  any  of  the  bones,  in  their  passage  through 
the  rectum,  become  fixed  in  that  bowel,  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  with 
the  broad  bones  of  the  skull,  the  femur,  and  some  others  —  as  indeed  I  have 
myself  known — ^they  may  be  carefully  removed,  either  by  the  fingers,  or  a 
pair  of  forceps.  Tt  has  been  recommended — ^the  child  being  still  alive — that 
an  incision  should  he  made,  either  through  the  vagina  upon  the  head,  breech, 
or  foot,  (provided  either  of  these  parts  could  be  felt  low  down  in  the  pelvis, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  doubt,)  or  through  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  and  that  the  child  should  be  extracted  by  the  forceps  or  hand,  for 
the  sake  of  its  preservation*  Both  these  operations  have  been  carried  inio 
effect.  Lauverjat^  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  foetus  was  extracted  by  in- 
cision through  the  vagina,  and  the  woman  recovered.  Del  isle  ^  61}'^^  ^^^  '^ 
which  it  was  extracted  alive  by  cutting  through  the  vagina.  The  woman 
died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  child  in  less  than  an  hour  after  its 
birth.  Another  is  given  in  the  Archives  Generales,  in  which  the  child  was 
extracted  living ;  hut  the  mother  died  on  the  fourth  day.*  One  case  is  re- 
corded in  which  both  the  mother  and  infant  were  saved*  by  a  similar  opera- 
tion.  The  last,  I  believe,  of  this  kind  put  on  record  is  given  by  Baude- 
lucque.^  The  child  having  been  extracted  by  the  vagina,  breathed  once* 
The  placenta  was  torn  away  piecemeal ;  and  the  woman  died  of  haemorrhage 
almost  immediately. 

In  many  instances  the  abdominal  parietes  have  been  divided,  and  the  foetal 
body  extracted  in  that  manner ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
cases  suppuration  had  occurred,  and  an  ulcer  had  been  previously  formed  by 

*  It  would  aeem  xhnt  ruptyr«  of  the  sac  is  Dot  inTariftblj  ftit&l,  as  a  ease  given  hy  Inglebj, 
(EJiDb-  Med.  Surg.  JoumftK  vol.  xlii.  p.  3&y,)— in  whicli  no  doubt  existed  in  Jiis  mlo^  thai  the 
cjst  Rurninnding  an  otuiu  in  Ibe  siith  or  ievonth  week  had  given  if aj,  imd  the  1»d_v  recoTcned, 
—  would  prove.  Another  case  is  rdftted  in  Med-  Pbja*  Journ,  toU  Ui*  p.  377,  in  whicb  the 
pAtii^nt  survived  £ve  months  after  the  biirsting  or  utceration  of  a  ojBt  thai  had  coatamed  an 
eight  mouths'  fc^tus. 

*  De  I«  Med.  Qpemt,  torn,  u  p.  IM.  A  simitar  case  ii  recorded  in  the  Journml  des  S^araju 
1722. 

'  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Med.  d^Emulatloni  for  Maj  and  June^  IS  IB. 

*  Vol  %xl  p.  286- 

'  Load.  Med.  Repos.  ^ol.  xH.  p.  241 ;  from  the  New  York  Med.  Repoyitorj* 

*  Jnurniil  des  Conools.  M^dieales,  Janvier,  18-12 ;  tran^ribed  bi  Med.  Surg*  Joiim,  April 
1&43»  p.  509. 
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Nature  far  the  evacuation  of  the  oflfending  hody ;  the  operation  then  merely 
consisted  in  enlarging  the  aperture  thus  spontaneously  made.  Campbell  ^ 
gives  us  some  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  and  appends  full  refer- 
ences as  authorities  for  his  statement.  He  tells  us,  ''  That  of  thirty  cases 
in  which  gastrotomy  was  performed,  or  the  breach  dilated,  twenty-eight 
patients  recovered.  In  twelve  cases  of  gastrotomy,  performed  after  the  sup- 
purative process  was  well  advanced,  ten  of  the  operations  were  successful. 
Of  nine  women  operated  on,  however,  during  the  existence  of  foetal  life,  or 
soon  after  its  extinction,  the  whole  died.  By  these  fifty-one  operations,  only 
two  children  were  preserved ;  and  in  one  of  these,  even,  the  details  are  too 
tnarvelfous  for  helief."  I  shall  add  another  of  complete  success,  as  far  as 
the  mother  was  concerned,'  that  came  under  my  notice,  which  Campbell  has 
not  quoted,  because  it  involves  many  points  of  great  interest. 

A  woman  who  had  been  ten  years  married,  but  never  pregnant  before,  con- 
sidered that  she  fell  with  child  towards  the  end  of  July,  1834.  She  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  —  suspension  of  the  catamenia,  morning  sick- 
ness, enlargement  of  the  breasts,  deeply  shaded  areola,  and  a  secretion  of 
milky  fluid*  At  the  end  of  September  her  abdomen  had  acquired  a  conside- 
rable increase  of  size ;  but  it  was  observed  that  she  was  larger  on  the  left 
side  than  the  right.  She  became  now  subject  to  occasional  spasmodic  pains 
in  the  back  and  epigastric  region,  so  violent  as  to  cause  syncope,  and  deprive 
her  of  all  consciousness  while  they  lasted.  She  thought  she  felt  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  in  October,  but  in  November  she  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  and 
they  became  progressively  more  perceptible  to  her.  Her  size  had  so  rapidly 
increased,  that  at  the  end  of  January  she  was  as  large  as  most  women  at  the 
fuH  term  of  pregnancy.  At  the  end  of  April  she  was  seized  with  periodical 
uterine  pains,  attended  with  much  expulsive  effort,  and  considerable  dis- 
charge, mostly  sanguineous:  —  together  with  the  fluid  discharge  some 
"  stringy  matters  "  were  evacuated  from  the  uterus.  She  considered  herself 
in  labour,  especially  as  she  calculated  that  she  had  now  arrived  at  the  close 
of  pregnancy.  The  pains  continued  more  or  less  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  she  suffered  at  intervals  great  agony  from  the  restlessness 
of  the  child ;  and  then  its  movements  ceased  to  be  felt  altogether.  Still, 
however,  her  abdomen  continued  to  enlarge,  and  her  legs  became  cedema- 
tous.  From  the  end  of  May  she  gradually  wasted  in  the  arms  and  bosom, 
but  the  abdomen  did  not  decrease  in  the  least.  She  continued  to  get  worse 
till  July  9th,  when  my  father  saw  her  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  had  lately  been  attending  her.  She  was  then  much  emaciated :  the 
pulse  115 ;  respiration  laborious,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  when  recum- 
bent ;  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  there  was  always  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
mouth ;  a  frequent  vomiting  of  white  frothy  fluid ;  pain  in  the  back ;  obsti- 
nate constipation  ;  constant  desire  to  pass  urine,  which  was  voided  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time ;  and  its  evacuation  afforded  only  a  temporary  relief 
from  the  painful  sense  of  distension  under  which  she  suffered.  She  had  fre- 
quent forcing  and  bearing-down  pains,  with  cramps  in  the  legs ;  and  her 
nights  were  disturbed  and  sleepless.  The  abdomen  was  much  distended, 
partly  by  a  solid  body,  and  partly  by  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  whose  pre- 
sence was  indicated  by  distinct  fluctuation.  On  examination  per  vaginam^ 
a  large  tumour  was  felt  between  that  canal  and  the  rectum,  while  the  os  uteri 

*  Memoir,  p.  160. 

'  See  Medical  Gazette,  toI.  XTii.  p.  1G9,  Not.  7,  1835,  where  the  case  is  reported  more  ac 
loDgth  bjr  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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vas  forced  upwards  and  forwards^  behiad  the  pubee,  its  fundus  being  directed 
backwards. 

My  father,  knowing  how  prone  women  are  to  be  deceived  regarding  the 
motement  of  a  child  aa  an  indication  of  pregnancy,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  abdomen  had  been  enlarging  since  the  movements  ceased, 
looked  upoo  the  case  as  one  of  ovarian  disease  of  that  mixed  character  which 
is  often  met  withj  the  gland  being  converted  partly  into  a  solid  tumour^  and 
partly  into  one  or  more  cyst«  containing  fluid  ;  and  be  recommended  tapping. 
As  the  case,  however,  presented  some  obscurity,  he  requested  me  to  see  her 
with  him  before  the  operation  was  performed.  This  I  did  on  the  12th ;  and 
coincided  in  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  ovarian  disease ;  but  I  thought 
the  sensation  of  fluctuation  too  distinct  for  the  fluid  to  be  inclosed  within  i 
cyst ;  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  solid  ovarian  tumour,  conabined  with 
ascites*  As  the  sense  of  suffocation  was  most  distressing,  I  advised  that  the 
fluid  should  be  let  ont  with  aa  little  delay  as  possible;  and  in  the  propriety 
of  doing  so  Mr.  Hutchinson  concurred.  The  operation  of  tapping  waa  per- 
formed on  the  15th  in  my  presence ;  the  trochar  was  introduced  in  the  linea 
alba,  about  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  vihere  the  abdomen  waa  most 
prominent ;  and  six  pints  of  a  thick,  sizy,  chooolate-coloured  fluid  escaped, 
possessing  an  unpleasant,  though  not  highly  foetid  odour.  She  was  instantly 
relieved  from  the  suffocating  sensations.  The  character  of  the  fluid  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  was  previously  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  contained 
within  the  peritoneal  sac ;  the  aperture  did  not  heal ;  and  an  oozing  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter  continued,  which,  however,  became  by  degrees,  in  a 
few  days,  offensively  foetid,  A  fortnight  after  the  operation  a  small  lock  of 
fine,  silky,  foetal  hair  was  evacuated*  When  this  was  shown  to  me  I  was 
convinced  thnt  we  had  been  mistaken  in  regarding  the  case  as  simple  ovariaa 
disease ;  and  that  it  really  was  one  of  extra-uterine  gestation.  From  this 
time  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  hair  passed  repeatedly,  as  well  as  globules 
of  oil,  and  small  portions  of  cuticle  in  a  putrid  state,  with  some  pieces  of 
membrane,  that  the  woman  likened  to  the  intestines  of  an  infant,  as  she  could 
draw  them  out  to  a  considerable  length  bj  her  fingers^  but  which  were  parts 
of  the  amnion  and  chorion.  The  general  bulk  of  the  abdomen  was«  of 
course,  much  lessened ;  but  a  hard,  solid  substance  remained ;  and  the  foetal 
head  could  be  traced  occupying  the  left  hypochondrium* 

She  went  on  much  in  the  same  way  through  August,  but  by  the  middle 
of  September  the  symptoms  were  much  aggravated ;  she  was  then  suff'ering 
ex^ceedingly  from  constitulional  irritation;  the  pulse  was  never  under  120; 
and  she  had  completely  lost  her  appetite,  which  she  attributed  to  the  efflu- 
vium of  the  ofl'ensive  matter  that  was  constantly  escaping  through  the  wound- 
On  September  21,  I  again  met  Mr.  Hutchinson  ;  and  he  proposed  to  remove 
the  child  by  incision.  To  this  I  at  first  objected,  fearing,  in  her  almost 
hectic  condition,  she  would  not  survive  the  extensive  incision  necessary  for 
its  extraction,  and  thinking  that  its  body  must  he  so  far  decomposed  as  to 
oblige  us  to  introduce  the  hand  frequently  into  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  get 
the  whole  away.  I  recommended,  however,  that  the  opening  should  be 
slightly  enlarged,  both  with  the  view  of  giving  a  more  free  exit  to  the  fluid, 
as  also  that  we  might  examine  by  the  finger  more  accurately  the  degree  of 
decomposition  that  had  taken  place.  On  the  22d,  Mr.  Hutchinson  enlarged 
the  opening  by  means  of  a  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  tw^o  inches,  and  the 
foetal  body  was  found  to  retain  much  greater  firmness  and  solidity  than  was 
anticipated.  One  objection,  therefore,  to  the  removal  of  the  dead  mass  had 
vanished ;  but  the  other  still  remained.     Under  these  circumstaaces  it  waa 
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agreed  to  seek  the  opinion  of  a  consulting  surgeon,  whose  advice  was  to 
regulate  our  future  proceedings.  Mr.  Mayo  met  us  on  the  next  day,  and 
Mr.  Margetson  also  kindly  gave  us  his  assistance.  It  was  now  agreed  that 
the  artificial  removal  offered  the  best  chance  to  the  poor  patient,  and  the 
operation  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately.  He. enlarged 
the  incision  upwards  and  downwards  to  the  extent  of  about  five  inches. 
Mr.  Mayo  then  introduced  his  hand  to  remove  the  child,  and  grasped  an 
upper  extremity,  which  he  brought  out  of  the  wound.  The  transverse  posi- 
tion of  the  foetus,  however,  prevented  its  being  extracted  by  that  member : 
the  arm  was  therefore  quickly  separated  at  the  shoulder ;  and  I  passed  my 
hand  into  the  cavity,  and  having  immediately  met  with  the  feet,  drew  the 
trunk  forth  by  their  agency.  It  being  discovered  that  the  head  was  too  large 
to  pass  entire,  a  scalpel  was  thrust  into  the  cranium  through  the  lambdoidal 
suture ;  a  quantity  of  very  offensive  gas  instantly  escaped,  the  bones  collapsed, 
and  the  head  passed  readily. 

The  removal  of  the  child  was  followed  by  a  flow  of  the  same  kind  of  offen- 
sive, brown,  putrid  fluid  which  had  before  escaped.  The  funis  was  divided ; 
a  portion  of  it,  with  some  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  was  left  hanging 
out  of  the  wound.  As  upon  gently  pulling  at  the  funis,  the  placenta  did  not 
part  from  its  attachment  to  the  bowels,  no  attempt  was  then  made  to  take  it 
away.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaister,  and 
poulticed ;  an  opening  being  left  at  the  lower  part,  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  fluid  still  within  the  cyst. 

The  operation  did  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  and  was  borne  by 
the  patient  with  great  fortitude ;  indeed  it  did  not  appear  to  be  very  painful. 
No  vessel  was  divided  that  required  to  be  secured ;  though  a  slight  faintness 
came  on  soon  after  its  completion.  The  foetus  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
one  at  full  time ;  and  the  cuticle  was  perfect  except  on  the  scalp,  where  it 
had  entirely  separated,  and  over  the  vertebrae,  and  the  joints  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  which  were  also  denuded. 

On  the  next  day  she  expressed  herself  as  much  relieved ;  had  passed  a 
good  night ;  the  pulse  was  115 ;  no  rigor,  nor  sickness,  nor  pain,  nor  tension 
of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  had  acted  two  or  three  times ;  and  a  natural 
motion  had  been  voided.  A  larger  portion  of  the  membranes  was  pro- 
truding from  the  wound  than  was  hanging  out  yesterday ;  she  complained  of 
feeling  hungry ;  the  dressings  were  not  disturbed ;  she  was  allowed  a  littU 
broth. 

On  the  25th  she  was  still  better,  and  had  slept  well ;  the  pulse  had  fallen 
to  100 ;  the  bowels  and  bladder  had  acted ;  the  fluid  discharge  since  yester- 
day had  been  trifling ;  but  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  placenta 
offering  itself  at  the  wound.  The  whole  of  this  organ  was  drawn  away 
most  easily  by  a  pair  of  forceps :  it  was  perfectly  putrid ;  the  cellular  web 
having  been  entirely  destroyed ;  and  the  vessels,  separated  from  each  other, 
hung  down  like  a  bundle  of  strings.  It  had  the  appearance,  indeed,  of 
having  been  a  long  time  macerated  in  water.  It  was  smaller  than  an  ute- 
rine placenta.  About  a  pint  of  foetid  fluid  followed  its  extraction.  Dressed 
as  before. 

From  this  date  she  continued  steadily  to  improve,  the  discharge  varying 
daily  from  about  four  to  eight  ounces,  but  still  very  foetid  in  character.  Not 
a  single  bad  symptom  appeared  till  October  2d,  when  she  complained  of 
slight  gastric  uneasiness,  which  she  attributed  to  having  eaten  some  turnips. 
To  relieve  this  a  mild  dose  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes  was  administered ; 
it  produced,  however,  so  much  purging,  that  it  was  necessary  to  control  it 
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by  an  astringent,  which  was  easily  effected-     The  wound  at  tbb  time  w»i 
very  much  contracted,  and  the  edges  were  granulating  kindly. 

No  farther  bad  symptoms  appeared  till  the  8th,  when  ahe  was  attacked 
with  constant  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  e^ttending  from  the 
ribs  to  the  spine  of  the  iliura,  and  the  least  pressure  caused  an  aggraratioii; 
there  was  also  sympathetic  fever.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  had  becoine 
altered  both  in  colour  and  smell ;  it  was  now  yellowish,  as  if  bile  was  mixed 
with  it,  and  it  possessed  a  slight  fsecal  odour.  Pressure  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen  produced  an  increase  of  this  new  discharge  through  the  woitnd, 
as  also  an  evacuation  of  gas.  It  was  quite  clear  that  an  opening  had  been 
made  by  ulceration  into  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  because,  indepen- 
dently of  the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  its  odour,  and  the  escape  of  gas, 
for  two  successive  days  some  currants,  which  she  had  taken  in  a  pudding 
florae  days  before,  passed  through  the  wound.  Fomentations  relieved  the 
pain,  and  saline  medicines  seemed  to  allay  the  feven  She  again  began  to 
mend,  though  fieculent  matter  passed  occasionally  through  the  incisioD.  The 
size  of  the  aperture  gradually  diminished;  her  countenance  improved ;  her 
appetite  returned ;  and  all  the  natural  functions  seemed  to  be  properly  per- 
formed. On  the  26 th  the  opening  had  contracted  to  about  half  an  inch; 
the  discharge  consisted  entirely  of  pus,  and  that  in  small  quantity,  from  the 
granulating  surface ;  the  flaccidity  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  consequent  on 
the  extraction  of  the  child,  had  quite  disappeared ;  she  had  been  able  to  sit 
up,  dressed,  for  two  or  three  hours  daily  without  fatigue;  and  could  walk 
without  pain.  She  regained  her  strength,  flesh,  and  colour,  gradually;  and 
in  four  months  from  the  operation  menstruated.  Sbe  has  never  been  im- 
pregnated aince*  Indeed,  soon  after  her  recovery  she  was  obliged  to  sepa- 
nite  from  her  husband,  through  his  ill-usage.  She  now  has  the  appearance 
of  a  woman  in  ordinary  healthJ 

One  circunjstance  worthy  of  note  in  this  case  is  the  fact,  that  although 
the  ftetus  remained  within  the  abdomen  nearly  three  months  subsequently  to 
its  death,  putrefaction  did  not  commence  until  after  the  trochar  had  been 
used,  and  the  external  air  consequently  admitted  into  the  cyst  wherein  it  lay. 
Another  is  the  woman*s  enlarging  in  size,  apparently  dependent  on  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  fluid  within  the  cyst,  after  the  child's  death.  A  third, 
the  facility  with  which  the  placenta  was  separated  from  its  attachment  on 
the  second  day  after  the  operation,  although  we  could  not  detach  it  at  the 
time ;  and  a  fourth,  the  slight  constitutional  disturbance  that  was  set  up  as 
a  consequence  of  such  an  extensive  incision ;  in  fact,  the  patient  was  better 
for  some  days  after  the  removal  of  the  child  than  she  had  been  for  a  long 
time  before ;  and  this  would  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  peritoneal  cavity 
was  not  exposed ;  but  that  that  delicate  membrane  was  protected  by  adhesive 
lymph  thrown  out  around  the  ovum,  forming  a  complete  shut  sac. 

The  result  of  this  case,  as  well  as  those  referred  to  by  Campbell,  would 
dispose  us  to  think  favourably  of  gastrotomy  after  the  foetus  waa  dead,  and 
putrefaction  liad  commenced ;  but  the  result  of  the  cases  on  record,  in  which 
attempts  were  made  to  save  the  child's  life  by  operation,  would  teach  us  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  almost  always  fatal  to  the  mother,  and  should  therefore 
not  be  entertained.  At  the  same  time  I  would  beg  to  impress  my  readers 
with  the  necessity  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  before  the  knife  is  used ; 
since  it  baa  happened  that  the  abdomen  has  been  laid  open  with  the  view  of 

'  CyprUima  (EpistoU  nd  Thamam  MilliDf^toti)  Ksia  atnODg  the  first  who  retuttT^  m  fixtui 
from  th«  ab«imiica  bj  kicisiitn,  tOKard^  the  end  of  the  se^enteeDth  c^JUtiurj,  His  p&t^eat  h&dl 
three  children  t»f  t«r ;  otice  «  siuigie  birth,  ftnd  once  tmitii. 
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removing  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  supposed  to  be  lodging  there,  when  the 
hard  tumour  was  discovered  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
indurated  faeces.^ 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  treatment  for  those  cases 
in  which  the  cyst  bursts  and  the  contents  pass  into  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
because  such  are  almost  always  rapidly  fatal ;  and  because  it  is  evident  that 
stimulants,  and  opiates,  with  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  extremities, 
when  they  are  below  the  natural  temperature, — such  means  indeed  as  are 
most  likely  to  allay  pain,  and  sustain  the  sinking  powers, — are  those  reme- 
dies that  would  occur  to  every  one's  mind,  as  the  most  appropriate,  however 
little  good  might  be  expected  from  them.  Nor  do  I  think  it  requisite  to  treat 
of  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  the  foetus  dies  and  remains  an 
innocuous  mass  within  the  abdomen ;  because  no  specific  plan  can  be  laid 
down,  nor  any  instructions  given  beyond  the  general  direction  to  combat 
whatever  morbid  symptoms  may  arise  by  the  means  most  suitable  to  allay 
them. 

I  have  personally  known  fourteen  cases  of  extra-uterine  conception,  and 
the  result  of  these  cases  is  the  following : — In  five  instances  death  took  place 
from  a  rupture  of  the  sac  and  internal  haemorrhage,  evidenced  by  dissection — 
*  three  were  tubal  varieties,  and  one  parietal.  In  three  cases  death  occurred 
during  the  process  of  ulceration  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  sac — all 
these  were  abdominal.  Four  women  recovered — two,  in  whom  the  bones 
have  passed  per  anum ;  one,  who  is  still  I  believe  alive,  with  her  foetus,  con- 
ceived many  years  ago,  remaining  within  her :  and  the  fourth,  whose  case  I 
have  detailed  at  length,  where  the  child  was  extracted  from  the  abdomen  by 
incision.  Another,  the  patient  for  whom  I  was  consulted  six  years  since  at 
the  London  Hospital ;  and  in  which  case  Nature  had  not  then  made  any  efibrt 
to  get  rid  of  the  child,  whose  subsequent  history  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 
And  the  last  one  who  sank,  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  her  foetus  of 
mature  age  within  her,  worn  out  by  diarrhoea  and  low  fever.  This  woman 
was  strongly  urged  to  allow  the  foetus  to  be  extracted  from  the  abdomen ; 
but  she  would  not  submit.  Dissection  proved  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.^ 


ABORTION. 

Definition. — ^By  abortion  or  miscarriage,  is  meant  the  premature  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  the  gravid  womb,  before  the  term  of  gestation  is  completed ; 
and  the  process,  like  that  of  labour,  is  perfected  by  the  action  of  the  uterine 
fibres. 

I  propose  to  consider  abortion  under  two  principal  divisions :  —  the  first 
embracing  those  cases  which  are  unattended  with  dangerous  haemorrhage, — 
and  the  second  those  in  which  the  loss  of  blood  is  so  great  as  to  cause  alarm. 
I  shall  also  follow  Denman's  arrangement,  considering  miscarriages  of  the 
first  six  months  as  abortions,  and  those  of  the  last  three  as  premature  labour. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  division,  or  one  practically  useless,  as  there 
are  many  remedial  means  which  can  be  applied  under  a  miscarriage  of  th<r 
last  three  months  of  utero-gestation,  if  they  should  be  found  necessary — sucL 
as  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  for  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  gravid 
womb — which  are  perfectly  inadmissible  in  the  first  six ;  and,  on  the  con- 

*  This  case  ooourred  in  Berlin  in  1828 ;  see  Siebold's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  737. 

*  8w  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Not.  18th,  1852. 
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trary,  there  are  many  meana  which  we  mny  rely  on  with  some  assurance  of 
s^ucccss  during  the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy,  which  wc  should  be  blame- 
able  in  trusting  to  entirely  in  the  laiSt  three;  so  thiit  it  einlmices  a  practical 
point  of  no  litue  consequence  j  and  I  therefore  would  limit  the  term  abortion 
to  a  case  where  the  contents  of  the  womb  are  thrown  off  previously  to  the 
completion  of  six  montbs.  Most  of  the  continental  authors  divide  the  prem^ 
ture  ejcpulslon  of  the  ovum  into  three  heads:  —  abortion,  when  it  occurs 
within  sixteen  weeks;  miscarriage,  when  within  seven  months;  and  prema- 
ture labour,  when  between  that  period  and  the  fdl  term.  Rhoederer  '  cl-asses 
all  cases  before  seven  months  as  abortions  or  miscarriages,  all  after  as  pre- 
mature labours;  because  the  child  has  but  little  chance  of  living  before  that 
time ;  and  Righy  *  follows  him  for  the  same  reason. 

HiBtory,  —  All  women  are  subject  to  abort;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
observed  among  the  higher  classes,  in  those  who  lead  a  luxurious  life,  than 
wmong  the  hard-working  population.  Labouring  women  are,  indeed^  much 
more  exposed  to  accidental  causes  of  miscarriage  than  those  moving  in  the 
better  circles ;  but  this  liability  in  the  one  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  high  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
consequent  on  the  life  of  refinement  and  indolence  led  by  the  other-  There  , 
is  no  animal  whose  habits  we  are  acquainted  with  that  may  not  lose  the  fruit 
of  conception  prematurely.  To  the  domestic  it  occurs  much  more  frequently 
than  to  those  in  a  wild  state;  and  I  think  we  should  find,  that,  in  an  unci- 
vilized condition  of  human  socio ty^  abortion  would  be  comparatively  rare. 

The  process  of  abortion  consists  of  two  parts — the  separation  of  the  ovum 
from  its  uterine  attachment,  and  its  expulsion  from  the  uterine  cavity.  The 
Beparation  is  attended  with  some  loss  of  blood,  the  expulsion  with  pain*  The 
embryo  may  he  thrown  off  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation,  the  process  being 
completed  by  uterine  action.  The  ovum  may  pass  whole  from  the  uterus^ 
and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  the  early  weeks;  or  the  membranous  cyst 
may  burst,  the  fi^tus  may  be  expelled  first,  and  the  placenta  afterwards ;  a.s 
usually  happens  at  a  more  advanced  stage. 

The  vitality  of  the  ovum  may  have  been  destroyed  some  hours,  days,  or 
weeks,  previously  to  its  expulsion,  or  it  may  he  actually  alive  at  the  moment 
it  is  thrown  off.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  whenever  abortion  is 
threatened,  that  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  ovum 
he  living  or  dead ;  because,  if  we  were  assured  that  it  still  retained  its 
vitality,  it  would  be  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of  its  preservation,  to  endeavour 
to  carry  the  patient  on  to  her  full  period ;  unless,  indeed,  her  existence  were 
endangered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  were  certain  the  ovum  was  lifeless, 
there  would  be  no  object  in  preserving  it  within  the  uterine  cavity ;  by  so 
doing,  indeed,  we  might  originate  many  evils:  —  the  mass  might  putrefy; — 
it  would,  at  any  rale,  act  as  a  foreign  and  offending  body ;  and  it  might 
possibly  be  converted  into  a  mole,  or  become  a  nidus  for  hydatidinous  forma- 
tions. From  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  examining  different  ova  that 
have  passed  under  abortion,  I  am  persuaded  that  their  death  has  in  most 
instances  preceded  their  expulsion,  since  I  have  found  their  structure  gene^ 
rally  imperfect,  or  their  organization  diseased.  The  uncertainty  then  that 
must  exist  in  our  mind  regarding  the  condition  of  the  ovum  in  this  respect, 
is  a  strong  reason  why  wc  should  be  most  guarded  in  any  prognosis  we  give 
as  to  the  probability  of  warding  off  a  threatene<l  miscarriage-  In  the  latter 
months  the  sensations  communicated  to  the  mother  by  the  motion  of  the 

*  Eleni.  .irtia  Ob^tetr.  cap.  xxiii.  parage  716.  *  Lib*  of  Med.  toI  j\*  p.  86, 
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foetal  limbs  mW  be  our  most  sure  guide  to  determine  tbat  the  foetus  ip  alive. 
We  may  also,  if  we  have  gained  the  requisite  degree  of  tact,  acquire  the 
same  information  by  the  stethoscope ;  but  in  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
before  quickening  has  taken  place,  neither  of  these  means  of  diagnosis  will 
serve  our  purpose. 

We  judge,  then,  of  the  death  of  the  young  ovum  by  the  sympathetic  irri- 
tations of  pregnancy  being  suddenly  suspended.  The  cessation  of  the  morn- 
ing sickness  is  one  of  the  most  common  accompaniments  of  lost  vitality  in 
the  ovum.  It  will  happen  that  a  patient  who  has  been  regularly  attacked 
by  morning  sickness  up  to  a  certain  day,  on  rising  from  her  bed  finds  herself 
freed  from  the  inconvenience ;  and  it  does  not  again  appear :  she  considers 
this  a  fortunate  occurrence,  and  congratulates  herself  that  she  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  annoyance.  If  this  cessation  has  been  gradual,  and  has  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  quickening,  we  may  suppose  that  its  disappearance 
is  attributable  to  a  natural  cause,  since  the  vomiting,  although  it  might  have 
been  troublesome  before,  almost  always  gives  way  near  the  middle  period  of 
gestation ;  but  if  it  cease  suddenly,  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
month,  instead  of  viewing  it  in  a  favourable  light,  we  ought  to  regard  it  with 
suspicion  and  anxiety;  because  the  circumstance  will  very  probably  depend 
on  the  death  of  the  ovum.  The  sudden  loss  of  the  other  sympathetic  irrita- 
tions connected  with  pregnancy — such  as  toothache,  or  the  increased  secre- 
tion of  saliva, —  indicate  also  that  vitality  is  destroyed;  and  if  with  these 
prominent  marks,  the  breasts  become  flaccid,  and  the  milky  secretion  (pro- 
vided there  has  been  any,)  is  no  longer  formed ;  if  the  lower  abdomen  be- 
come smaller  instead  of  increasing;  if  the  patient  complains  of  feeling  a 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  hypogastric  region,  to  which  she  was  previously  a 
stranger,  little  doubt  can  remain  that  gestation  is  arrested  by  the  ovum  having 
perished. 

The  ovum  may  be  expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity  at  any  period  subse- 
quently to  its  death.  It  is  sometimes  retained  many  weeks  after  it  has  lost 
its  life ;  but  it  is  a  very  unusual,  and  certainly  an  abnormal  occurrence,  for 
an  ovum  to  continue  dead  in  utero  beyond  nine  months  from  conception.  I 
have  often  known  one  that  had  perished  early  in  gestation  lie  in  utero,  with- 
out producing  any  serious  symptoms,  until  the  natural  term  of  healthy  ges- 
tation was  completed ;  but  very  seldom  indeed  have  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ordinary  period  of  pregnancy  had  been  passed. 

If  the  conception  have  been  originally  twin,  both  ova  may  be  thrown  off 
together,  or  one  may  be  expelled  and  the  other  retained  for  some  hours,  or 
weeks,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  end  of  gestation.  Numerous  cases  are  on 
record,  where  one  has  slipped  away,  as  it  were,  during  the  early  weeks  of 
pregnancy, — being  expelled  with  scarcely  any  uterine  effort, —  and  another 
has  been  carried  on  to  maturity.* 

Abortion  is  always  accompanied  with  loss  of  blood,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent ;  sometimes  the  quantity  which  flows  away  amounts  to  a  fearful  haemor- 
rhage, at  others  there  is  little  more  than  a  few  stains. 

The  time  occupied  by  an  abortion  varies  exceedingly;  occasionally  the 
whole  process  will  be  completed  in  an  hour,  or  even  less ;  at  other  times, 
many  days,  or  some  weeks,  may  elapse,  before  the  uterus  has  got  rid  of 
its  whole  contents.  The  expulsion  of  the  ovum  is  always  followed  by 
some  sanguineous  discharge,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  lochia  subsequent 
to  labour. 

*  This  occurrence  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  for  in  Plinj,  (Nat  His.  Lib.  Til.,  Cap.  10,)  wm 
flad  ••  Vopiteoi  apptUabant  h  gtminu^  qui  retmti  utero  natcerenturf  altera  interempto  abortu.** 
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Someiimest  though  this  tnaj  be  considered  ae  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  the  suffering  under  abortion  is  very  great,  the  paju  being  even  moro 
than  the  same  patient  haa  ever  experienced  in  labour  at  full  time.  And  this 
may  be  explained  not  only  upon  the  unusual  acuteneaa  of  the  nervous  sensi- 
bility then  perhaps  existing^  hut  also  on  the  in  disposition  that  the  unde- 
veloped cervix  evinces  to  relax  and  open.  In  the  early  period  of  pregnancy 
this  part  of  the  uterine  structure  consists  of  a  lengthened  and  rigid  canal, 
which  is  evidently  intended  by  nature  to  stand  as  a  protecting  and  preserva- 
tive power,  against  the  sudden  passage  of  the  young  ovum  from  its  uterine 
nest.  It  therefore  resists  the  efforts  made  by  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
organ  ;  and  if  overcome  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  contractile  forces,  it  yields 
at  last  unwillingly,  and  with  evident  reluctance.  It  is  this  indisposition  to 
open  which  causes  the  ovum  so  often  to  be  detained  in  its  transit,  after  having 
been  entirely  separated  from  its  nCerine  attachment;  and  in  which  case  its 
removal  by  the  finger  is  so  easily  accomplished,  and  so  frequently  attended 
by  much  immediate  benefit. 

We  may  consider  abortion  as  either  accidental  or  habitual ;  it  may  be  the 
result  of  sudden  mental  emotion,  or  some  accident  which  the  person  has  been 
subjected  to;  or  it  may  be  habitual,  and  the  patient  may  abort  constantly 
about  the  same  period  of  pregnancy,  no  ostensible  cause  being  discoverable* 
When  it  is  habitual,  we  usually  observe  that  it  takes  place  between  the  end 
of  the  eighth  and  twelfth  weeks. 

In  those  cases  where  an  ovum  has  been  expelled  three  or  four  times  in 
succession,  at  the  same  period  of  pregnancy,  we  have  good  reason  to  attri- 
bute the  occurrence  to  some  agency  referable  to  the  maternal  system;  be- 
cikuse  it  is  not  likely  that  any  morbid  action  would  attack  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive ova  exactly  at  the  same  epoch  of  their  lives,  so  as  to  destroy  them, 
and  thus  excite  the  uterus  to  expel  them.  This,  then,  should  give  us  more 
confidence  in  insisting  upon  our  preventive  measures  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  were 
aware  of  some  change  of  structure  existing  in  that  particular  uterus^  or  of 
some  organic  disease  situated  within  the  pelvis. 

CauM9^  —  The  causes  of  abortion  are  immediate,  predisposing,  and  ex- 
citing. 

The  immediate  cause  is  contraction  of  the  uterus:  the  uterine  fibres,  act- 
ing upon  the  ovum,  protrude  it  forth  through  the  dilated  orifice  in  the  same 
way  that  they  expel  the  mature  foetus  at  the  end  of  gestation. 

In  many  cases,  no  predisposing  cause  exists;  hut  the  patient  is  subjected 
to  one  or  more  very  evident  exciting  causes.  Thus  a  woman  in  a  state  of 
good  health,  while  gestation  is  proceeding  regularly,  receives  a  blow,  or 
meets  with  a  fall,  or  becomes  the  subject  of  some  violent  menial  agitation. 
These  act  as  an  exciting  cause,  and  produce  uterine  contraction.  But  where 
we  cannot  trace  any  evident  exciting  cause,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
there  are  some  predisposing  influences  acting  on  the  woraan^s  system  ;  and 
these  are  various  and  numerous.  They  may  be  local  and  general.  Of  the 
local,  weakness  of  the  uterine  organ,  induced  by  too  frequent  an  indulgence 
in  venery,  by  constant  miscarriages,  or  by  debilitating  discbargea,  are  per- 
haps the  most  usual ;  prolapsus  uteri  is  another,  by  no  means  rare*  Adhe^ 
sious,  which  the  uterus  may  have  contracted  with  other  organs,  as  noticed  bt 
Madame  Boivin,  may  be  considered  both  a  predisposing  and  exciting  cause. 
This  ingenious  lady  found,  in  the  course  of  her  dissections,  that  in  many  of 
those  women  who  alwajs  aborted  when  they  arrived  at  a  particular  period  of 
pregnancy,  the  uterus  had  contracted  adhesions  with  the  neighbouring  viscera 
and  the  general  pelvic  cavity.     If  these  adhesions  with  the  bladder^  rectumi 
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or  Other  organs,  have  taken  place  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  is  impossible  for  the  atems  to  become  evolved  so  perfectly 
and  regularly  as  if  it  were  free  and  unshackled :  as  it  cannot  enlarge,  there- 
fore, and  will  not  remain  stationary,  while  the  ovum  lives  and  grows,  it  is 
compelled  to  contract,  and  abortion  is  the  consequence.  Indolent  tumours, 
imbedded  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  uterus,  and  tumours  situated  in  the 
broad  ligaments,  may  prevent  the  due  evolution  of  the  organ ;  and  they  will 
probably  also  excite  it  to  contract. 

Nor  are  the  predisposing  causes  in  the  general  system  less  numerous  or 
powerful :  they  consist  principally  in  circumstances  of  a  debilitating  nature, 
by  which  the  system  becomes  undermined,  the  general  health  destroyed,  and 
the  functions  of  every  other  important  organ,  as  well  as  of  the  uterus,  more 
or  less  impaired.  Under  such  a  state,  the  foetus  may  die  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient nourishment ;  or  the  uterine  nerves,  partaking  of  the  general  excita- 
bility of  the  whole  nervous  system,  may  induce  a  degree  of  irritability  in  the 
fibres,  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  gestation.  An  opposite  state, 
however,  to  that  of  weakness  may  produce  abortion :  a  highly  plethoric  con- 
dition of  the  system,  or  a  local  determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  may  prove  the  predisposing  cause.  From  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  week  of  pregnancy  the  foetal  organs  are  evolved  in  a  comparatively 
greater  degree  than  during  any  other  similar  period ;  and  its  body  undergoes 
a  greater  proportionate  change.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  at 
this  time  the  blood  is  determined  to  the  uterus  in  increased  quantity ;  and 
upon  this  principle  the  fact  of  abortion  more  frequently  taking  place  at  this 
particular  time  than  at  any  other  has  been  accounted  for. 

Of  the  accidental  or  exciting  causes,  some  originate  in  the  mother,  and 
others  are  referable  to  the  ovum.  Those  that  are  referable  to  the  ovum  are 
diseases  in  its  own  structure ;  and  these  Q)ay  exist  either  in  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  or  in  some  part  of  the  appendages.  In  Plate  21,  fig.  2,  is  delineated 
an  ovum,  whose  coats  are  thickened,  while  the  funis  is  (edematous,  or  contains 
too  large  a  quantity  of  gelatine;  which  latter  circumstance  was  most  likely 
the  cause  of  its  death,  by  impeding  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of 
the  cord.  Plate  64,  figure  1,  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  an  apoplectic 
ovum,  from  a  preparation  preserved  in  the  London  Hospital  Museum.  In 
this  and  similar  instances  the  amnion  and  chorion  are  raised  into  irregular, 
knobby  eminences,  by  a  quantity  of  blood  being  extravasated  below  them, 
into  the  substance  of  what  is  to  become  the  placenta ;  or  between  those  mem- 
branes and  the  decidua.  Of  the  exciting  causes  referable  to  the  mother,  pal- 
1)itations  and  syncope  are  not  uncommon ;  for  they  sometimes  continue  so 
ong,  and  to  such  an  intense  degree,  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child :  par- 
tial separation  also  of  the  ovum  from  its  uterine  attachment  will  prove  an 
exciting  cause  of  miscarriage.  If  many  of  the  fine  vessels,  such  as  delineated 
in  figures  4  and  6,  plate  20,  by  which  the  ovum  is  sustained,  be  severed  from 
the  uterus  before  the  placenta  is  formed,  abortion  will  very  likely  occur. 
The  accident  may  be  occasioned  by  external  force  —  such  as  falls,  blows, 
violent  exercise,  riding  on  horseback,  long  fatiguing  walks ;  as  well  as  by 
violent  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind ;  as  fright,  surprise,  anger,  joy, 
and  grief.  All  these  have  been  known  to  interrupt  the  communication  be*- 
tween  the  mother  and  the  embryo.  Prolapsus  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus 
may  cause  premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum ;  so  also  may  constipation,  if  it 
exist  in  such  an  aggravated  degree  as  that  powerful  straining  is  required  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Another  cause  of  abortion,  by  no  means  un- 
frequent,  is  excessive  diarrhoea ;  and  it  has  occasionally  been  produced  by 
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%mA  pfirgAtires,  particaltrlj  tbose  which  stimulate  the  rectum — ?uch  as 
aloes*  Vomiting  and  coughing  hare  both  been  considered  as  liable  to  pro- 
duce this  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  succnssion  the  person  suffers  under 
the  paroxysms  J 

A  syphilitic  taint  imparted  to  the  new  being  from  either  parent  may  excite 
abortion  by  depriving  the  embryo  of  life.  To  produce  this  effect  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  either  father  or  mother  should  be  the  subject  of  the 
disease  in  its  primary  state.  If  there  be  secondary  symptoms  lurking  in 
the  system  of  one  or  both,  the  ovum  will  be  infected,  and  probably  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  its  vitality.  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
syphilis  in  its  secondary  stage  is  not  communicable  directly  to  either  sex 
from  the  other ;  —  that  the  disease  is  not  propagated  unless  there  exist  an 
open  chancre ;  and  this  accords  with  my  own  observation.  But  it  appears 
to  me  probable,  that  if  a  previously  healthy  woman  conceive  of  an  ovum 
tainted  by  syphilitic  virus  aerived  from  its  father,  her  system  may  become 
inoculated  with  the  disease  during  the  progress  of  gestation,  in  consequence 
of  the  close  vascular  connexion  existing  between  it  and  herself;  for  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  more  than  one  case,  in  which  a  young  woman  united 
to  a  man  labouring  under  obstinate  secondary  symptoms  remained  healthy 
for  sotno  months  after  marriage,  but  became  the  subject  of  the  same  com- 
plaint in  its  sooondarv  form  some  time  after  impregnation  had  taken  place; 
und  1  have  oonsiderca  that  in  such  a  case  the  mother  derived  the  disease  not 
directly  from  the  father,  but  from  the  infected  infant  which  she  carried  in 
her  womb. 

Othor  poisons,  such  as  small-pox,  existing  in  the  mother's  system,  will 
cause  ahortion  ;  and  the  same  may  be  remarked  of  common  fever  and  violent 
intlatnmatory  affections. 

or  all  the  exciting  causes,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the 
ovum  is  the  most  certainly  followed  by  expulsive  action.  If,  by  any  acci- 
dent^ the  ovular  membranes  become  ruptured,  gestation  is  suspended,  and 
abortion  necessarily  ensues.  At  any  period  of  pregnancy,  then,  a  puncture 
through  the  chorion  and  amnion  will  sooner  or  later  occasion  the  premature 
evacuation  of  the  uterus.  Cases^  indeed,  are  reported,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
pivsini  that  a  laceration  of  the  involucra  had  taken  place,  and  had  subse- 
quently become  cU>sed ;  the  womb  retaining  its  burden  until  the  period  of 
|>regnancy  was  fulfilled.  I  am  much  inclined  to  the  belief  that,  in  these 
instances,  some  mistake  had  occurred ;  and  error  might  easily  arise  from 
two*  if  not  more,  causes* 

In  the  tSrst  place,  there  is  sometimes  observed  a  quantity  of  limpid,  pellu- 
cJti*  and  in^Hlt^rous  fluid,  perfectly  resembling  the  liquor  amnii,  effused 
bet^^^n  the  two  ovular  membranes,  and  this  not  unfrequently  in  large 
quantity.  In  such  case  the  chorion  might  burst  spontaneously,  or  be  puno- 
ture\i  artifimlly :  and,  although  thai  fluid  was  evacuated*  abortion  need  not 
ne<>es*arily  take  place,  because  the  amnion  being  still  entire,  the  true  fcetal 
w^iiter^  r^^vnain  in  utero,  and  the  eeonomv  of  the  ovum  is  little  disturbed  or 
interfered  with.  And  again,  occasionally  the  glanduije  Xabothi,  situated  at 
the  mouth  aihl  neek  of  the  womK  being  in  a  state  of  actirity  from  the  period 
of  onoeptioa  to  that  of  laK^ur,  pour  oat  copiously  a  serous  jiecretion,  which 
1MIT  oome  amy  in  fttshes^  and  gire  a  dec^ptire  iiea  thai  the  Hqnor  amnii 
mTfcS  di^l^ar^^:  and  this  is  pariic«larly  likely  to  hapr.en  towards  the  close 
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of  pregnancy.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  every  serous  dis- 
charge which  may  take  place  during  the  progress  of  gestation  will  inevitably 
be  followed  by  expulsive  action.  But  although  we  are  liable  to  these  sources 
of  error,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  if  both  membranes  be  broken,  and 
the  least  drop  of  the  water  contained  within  the  amnion  flows  away,  the  pro- 
cess  of  gestation  is  interrupted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  commence- 
ment of  uterine  contraction  within  a  short  time. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  of  abortion  is  to  be  estimated  by  many  circum- 
stances: partly  by  the  period  of  pregnancy  arrived  at;  partly  by  the 
previous  state  of  the  patient's  health ;  partly  by  the  quantity  and  rapidity 
of  the  discharge ;  partly  by  the  difficulty  in  checking  it ;  partly  by  the  length 
of  time  that  the  patient  has  been  suffering  haemorrhage  ;  and  partly,  again, 
by  the  degree  of  expulsive  action,  as  manifested  by  pain.  The  principal,  if 
not  only  source  of  peril  is  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  to  that,  consequently,  our 
attention  should  be  chiefly  directed. 

The  younger  the  ovum,  the  stronger  the  patient's  health,  the  less  the 
quantity  of  discharge,  and  the  less  the  difficulty  in  subduing  it,  the  less  will 
be  her  danger.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  state  of  uterine  action  in 
forming  our  judgment ;  for  the  more  perfectly  the  organ  seems  disposed  to 
contract,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  expel  the  ovum  speedily  and  entirely, 
to  empty  its  own  cavity,  to  close  its  open  vessels,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  an 
immoderate  discharge  of  blood.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
early  abortions  bring  with  them  but  little  danger ;  yet  this  proposition  is  by 
no  means  without  its  exceptions.  Many  women  I  have  seen  suffering  from 
the  worst  symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  under  abortions  of  very  early  periods. 
Two  of  the  minutest  ova  that  I  ever  procured,  I  removed  from  the  same 
patient  on  different  occasions,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  produced  by 
flooding.  The  first  time  I  was  called  to  her  I  found  her  miscarrying  in  the 
seventh  week ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  woman  in  so  great  peril  as  she 
appeared  to  be,  recover;  not  only  were  the  bed  and  mattress  on  which  she 
lay  soaked  with  blood,  but,  having  run  through,  it  lay  in  a  pool  upon  the 
floor.  She  was  perfectly  senseless,  colourless,  and  cold,  and  in  a  state  of 
almost  incessant  jactitation,  with  which  occasional  convulsions  alternated. 
On  the  second  occasion,  also,  although  she  was  not  farther  advanced  than  the 
same  period,  the  haemorrhage  had  been  nearly  as  profuse  and  as  rapid. 

Although,  however,  the  discharge  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  symp- 
tom which  need  produce  immediate  alurm,  abortions,  as  is  well  observed  by 
Denman,^  especially  if  repeated,  may  "  either  occasion  local  diseases,  or  the 
time  of  an  abortion  is  an  era  from  which  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
some  dangerous  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages."  Abortion  not  un- 
frequently  also  is  followed  by  hysteritis,  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins, 
and  some  of  the  other  inflammatory  diseases  of  childbed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  miscarriage  may  be  arranged  under  two 
heads  —  those  which  precede  and  forebode  the  occurrence,  and  those  which 
accompany  abortion,  and  indicate  that  the  process  has  already  commenced. 
The  first  kind  consists  of  the  sudden  loss  of  those  sympathetic  feelings  which 
most  women  more  or  less  experience  under  pregnancy,  such  as  morning  sick- 
ness, and  others  consequent  on  that  state.  The  second  kind  —  those  which 
attend  upon  the  process,  and  indicate  that  it  has  already  begun — are  similar  to 
the  first  symptoms  of  labour,  and  the  chief  are  the  accession  of  periodical  ute- 
rine pains,  and  the  appearance  of  sanguineous  discharge.     These  pains  are 

'  Chap.  XT.,  sect.  iy. 
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at  first  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  back  and  loins, 
shooting  occasionally  down  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  At  the  beginning  they 
are  very  slight,  recur  only  at  long  intervals,  and  last  but  a  short  time.  As 
the  process  advances,  they  become  gradually  more  intense  and  longer,  and 
the  interval  between  each  is  lessened.  The  discharge  is  also  very  trifling  at 
the  commencement,  and  increases  as  the  action  of  the  uterus  becomes  more 
frequent  and  powerful.  Some  degree  of  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  perhaps 
rigors  also,  generally  attend  on  the  opening  of  the  os  uteri  under  mis- 
carriage. 

Treatment.  —  In  the  management  of  cases  of  abortion,  three  indications 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  first,  to  prevent  it  occurring  in  those  who  have 
become  habitually  subject  to  it ;  the  second,  to  check  it  when  it  is  threat- 
ened ;  and  the  third,  to  conduct  the  patient  safely  through  the  process,  pro- 
vided it  cannot  be  prevented  or  averted. 

When  we  know  that  a  woman  is  habitually  subject  to  lose  the  ovum  pre- 
maturely, it  becomes  our  duty  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan, 
immediately  pregnancy  has  taken  place,  as  is  most  likely  to  counteract  the 
disposition,  which  the  uturus  has  assumed,  to  call  into  action  its  expulsive 
powers  before  the  foetus  is  perfected.  We  shall,  however,  usually  find  this 
very  difficult  to  effect ;  impossible,  indeed,  except  by  the  greatest  care  and 
most  rigid  management. 

The  more  frequently  abortion  has  happened  —  particularly  if  it  should 
have  been  about  the  same  period  of  pregnancy  —  the  more  strongly  will  the 
habit  have  been  formed,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  in  preventing 
Its  recurrence.  But  when  this  disposition  has  shown  itself  during  the  early 
weeks,  if  we  can  carry  the  patient  safely  over  the  period  of  quickening,  she 
may  usually  be  considered  secure  for  that  pregnancy ;  for  she  will  then,  in 
most  instances,  go  on  to  the  full  time ;  so  that  after  that  epoch  has  arrived, 
^e  may  relax  somewhat  in  the  strictness  of  the  treatment  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  advise. 

Perfect  rest  and  quietude  of  body,  together  with  the  preservation  of  a 
calm  and  unruffled  state  of  mind,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  success ;  and 
in  these,  perhaps,  consists  the  principal  part  of  our  management.  The 
patient  must  be  confined  to  the  house,  and  to  one  room,  from  the  time  she 
becomes  pregnant  until  after  she  has  quickened.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
she  should  remain  in  bed,  but  it  is  quite  requisite  that  her  person  should  be 
kept  in  perfect  quietude,  and  in  the  horizontal  posture ;  and  this  as  much 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  her  exposing  herself  to  any  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  abortion,  such  as  a  fright,  or  a  stumble,  as  to  preserve  a  state  of 
absolute  and  uninterrupted  rest.  We  shall  often  find  it  no  easy  task  to  pre- 
vail on  our  patient,  under  these  circumstances,  to  confine  herself  to  the 
drawing-room,  or  her  chamber.  She  will  tell  us  that  she  feels  quite  as  well 
as  she  ever  did  in  her  life ;  that  many  things  connected  with  her  domestic 
duties  require  her  presence  down  stairs ;  and  she  will  promise  not  to  step 
over  the  threshold,  if  we  will  but  give  her  permission  to  spend  an  hour  below 
daily.  I  think  we  should  be  wrong  in  the  generality  of  cases  even  to  allow 
of  this  indulgence ;  for  a  slip  upon  the  stairs,  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  a 
noise  caused  by  the  falling  of  anything  hard  upon  the  floor,  may  so  startle 
her  as  at  once  to  bring  on  abortion.  We  should  scarcely  expect  that  an 
accident  of  such  a  grave  character,  and  a  process  so  complicated,  could  be 
brought  about  by  such  a  simple  cause ;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
woman  most  predisposed  to  miiacarry  is  the  delicate,  refined,  and  excitable 
female,  whose  nervous  system  is  highly  susceptible — and  if  we  recollect  that 
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under  pregnancy  this  susceptibility  is  so  much  aggravated,  that  slight  occur- 
rences, which  produce  no  effect  commonly,  are  then  often  the  causes  of  much 
disturbance  —  we  shall  readily  imagine  that  these  cautions  are  not  without 
their  value.^ 

The  case  detailed  in  the  note  shows  what  a  comparatively  trifling  cause 
will  produce  miscarriage  in  women  in  whom  there  exists  a  strong  predisposi- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  persuade  our  patient  to  put  up  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  this  confinement,  rather  than  mn  the  risk  of  so  serious  an  occur- 
rence as  abortion ;  and  we  may  comfort  her  by  the  assurance  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  follow  this  severe  system  of  restraint  in  every  pregnancy ; 
because,  when  this  habit  is  once  broken,  there  is  less  chance  of  miscarriage 
again  taking  place  than  if  a  number  of  successive  abortions  had  happened 
uninterruptedly.  Another  source  of  consolation  will  also  be  afforded  her,  by 
our  stating  that,  after  quickening,  it  is  probable  more  liberty  may  with  safety 
be  allowed. 

During  this  state  of  inactivity,  most  likely  the  bowels  will  become  consti- 
pated, especially  if  the  patient  be  the  subject  of  morning  sickness.  This  ten- 
dency must  be  counteracted  by  aperients,  avoiding  those  of  the  drastic  kind, 
especially  aloes ;  which,  as  it  is  supposed  to  act  principally  on  the  rectum, 
may  irritate  the  uterus  through  its  contiguity  with  that  organ,  and  excite  in 
it  expulsive  action.  Epsom  salts  in  effervescence  will  be  found  a  pleasant 
medicine :  the  Seidlitz  powders,  if  suflSciently  active,  might  prove  equally 
efficacious ;  or  should  the  patient  have  a  great  dislike  to  medicine,  as  in  the 
case  with  most  young  women,  stewed  prunes  may  be  given,  or  some  of  the 
subacid  fruits  that  will  act  upon  the  bowels ;  or  a  little  manna  might  be  eaten 
daily  before  rising.  But  if  a  contrary  state  of  system  prevail, — which,  how- 
ever, is  not  usually  the  case  in  those  who  habitually  abort, — should  we  find 
our  patient  plethoric,  possessing  a  strong  muscular  fibre,  suffering  pains  in 
the  head ;  if  there  be  present  a  jerking  pulse,  general  irritability — especially 
if  she  be  labouring  under  pain,  pressure,  and  weight  in  the  uterine  region  -^ 
we  may  then  suppose  that  the  system  is  unduly  charged  with  blood ;  that 
there  is  a  disposition  towards  too  rapid  a  formation  of  that  fluid  during  preg- 
nancy; or  that  there  exists  a  preternatural  determination  to  the  uterus; 
and  we  should  best  avert  the  threatened  mischief  by  having  recourse  to  the 

*  I  was  once  oonBulted  bj  a  newly-married,  delicate,  though  high-spirited  woman,  who  had 
miscarried  three  times,  and  always  at  the  same  period,  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  week,  no?er 
having  borne  a  child.  I  laid  down  for  her  the  system  with  regard  to  rest  I  wished  her  to 
pursue, — exactly  such  as  I  haye  just  advised.  I  told  her  she  must  confine  herself  to  her  bed 
and  drawing-rooms,  which  were  adjoining ;  that  during  the  whole  day  she  must  not  leave  the 
sofa  on  any  account ;  and  that  if  she  required  her  workbox  or  any  other  article  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  she  must  ring  for  her  servant  to  bring  it,  instead  of  going  for  it 
herself.  She  laughed  at  the  idea  of  riveting  herself  so  completely  to  one  spot ;  and  it  was 
not  until  I  had  reasoned  with  her  on  the  subject  for  a  considerable  time,  by  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  her  mind  that,  in  a  system  so  predisposed  to  miscarriage  as  hers  evidently  was, 
the  slightest  causes  would  frequently  occasion  it ;  by  assuring  her  that  the  oftener  abortion 
took  place,  the  more  firmly  is  the  disposition  fixed,  and  the  more  difficulty  is  there  in  eradi- 
cating it ;  by  insisting  that  even  the  strongest  constitution  will  become  debilitated  and  broken 
up  by  constant  repetitions  of  the  accident ;  and  by  calling  also  to  my  aid  her  feelings  as  a 
woman,  that  I  could  persuade  her  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  my  advice.  She  then,  how- 
ever, told  me,  that  in  her  last  pregnancy  her  medical  attendant  had  given  her  the  same  cau- 
tions, though  he  had  not  enforced  them  in  such  strong  terms ;  that  she  disregarded  them,  and 
thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  taking  a  little  walk  for  air ;  that  she  knew  physicians 
always  recommended  moderate  exercise  in  pregnancy,  and  that  one  day  when  she  was  crossing 
the  street,  a  carriage  was  nearer  to  her  than  she  expected ;  she  was  a  little  agitated,  hurried 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  came  home,  and  had  scarcely  reached  her  bedchamber  before 
she  aborted.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  she  was  carried  safely  to  her 
full  time,  and  bore  a  living  child. 
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lancet,  enjoining  spare  diet,  exhibiting  aperients  and  salines,  and,  at  the 
aame  time^  enforcing  the  necessity  of  absolute  rest  and  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture. 

In  all  cases  when  a  habit  of  aborting  has  been  formed,  it  is  absoltitely 
necegsarj  that  the  patient  should  separate  herself  from  her  husband's  bed, 
from  the  period  of  impregnation  until  after  that  of  quickening  has  passed; 
for  in  very  many  instances  abortion  is  excited  by  indulgence  in  the  marital 
embrace.  It  is  also  highly  desirable,  should  abortion  ensue,  that  the  same 
separation  should  be  continued  for  some  months  afterwards ;  that  the  uterus 
may  he  allowed  a  rest,  as  it  were,  and  its  nervous  system  be  kept  free  from 
excitement.  But  this  is  a  point  that  is  not  always  attainable,  Mr.  White, 
of  Manchester,^  atrongly  recommends  cold  and  sea-bathing,  not  only  in  the 
interval  of  pregnancy,  but  during  the  whole  of  gestation  also. 

It  follows  next,  that  we  should  give  our  attention  to  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  when  it  becomes  evident  that  ths 
uterus  has  taken  upon  itself  a  disposition  to  contract;  or  when  the  process 
of  abortion  appears  actually  to  have  begun.  If  we  find  the  patient — perhaps 
after  exposure  to  some  exciting  cause  —  suffering  periodical  pains  in  the 
uterus  and  loins,  and  especially  if  with  this  pain  we  should  observe  a  slight 
sanguineous  discharge,  we  may  presume  that  miscarriage  is  immediately 
threatened,  and  it  becomes  our  duty,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  and 
ihe  child,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain,  however,  than  the  probability  of  averting  abor- 
tion when  such  symptoms  oocur ;  in  some  cases  we  may  succeed  much  beyond 
our  expectation,^  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  I  think  we  shall  fail ;  for 
if  the  OS  uteri  is  at  all  dilated, — if  such  a  disturbance  has  been  effected  as  to 
put  a  check  to  gestation, — ^  nothing  that  art  can  accomplish  will  generally 
secure  the  renewal  of  those  functions,  which  are  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  process.  Should  there  be  merely  periodical  pain  in  the  loins  or 
uterine  region,  unaccompanied  by  discharge,  we  may  consider  that  there 
exists  a  very  good  chance  of  pregnancy  being  carried  on,  provided  proper 
means  be  applied  with  diligence  ■  because  the  pain  under  such  circumstances 
need  not  be  the  effect  of  uterine  action,  but  occusioned  by  spasm  of  the  lower 
bowels,  or  some  irritation  existing  in  the  intestinal  canal;  or  it  may  he 
simply  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  pso^a  or  external  muscles  of  the  hact, 
induced  by  fatigue  or  over-exertion.  But  if,  with  this  kind  of  pain,  there 
be  also  a  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  we  have  then  reason 
to  believe  that  the  blood  flows  as  a  consequence  of  the  separation  of  some 
part  of  the  ovum  from  its  uterine  attachment,  and  that  the  pains  are 
those  of  uterine  action.  However  violent  or  frequent  the  paroxysms  of 
pain,  I  should  entertain  a  better  hope  of  preserving  the  ovum  if  there 
were  no  discharge,  than  I  should  venture  to  do  if  the  flow  of  blood  was 
at  all  profuse,  although  the  pain  might  be  trifling.     In  proportion,  indeed, 

■  On  Lying-m  Women^  p*  70, 

*  Bnudelooqiifl  (parag.  '22;12,  traiisL)  mention  a  thrcQ  insUticc^  in  yth'teh  premature  Ifth^iBt 
Via  averted,  and  the  patieuU  carried  on  to  their  full  time,  although  the  on  uteri  was  dikt«d 
to  &  Bite  larger  than  fa alf-a- crown  when  lie  v as  culled,  I  bare  knovn  the  g^  uteri  require 
tht  ^ame  size  at  about  the  period  oT  seven  motithi^i,  and  jet  the  pfttic^nc  to  be  carried  on  to 
the  natural  term.  It  appears  to  mt  that  the  uDcertalnt^  of  our  prognoi^ia  in  regard  i&  aireri* 
ioig  Abortion  In  early  pregnane^  depends  more  upon  our  iguoranee  of  the  condition  of  the 
OTntn*  than  npon  may  knowledge  we  maj  acquire  of  the  state  of  the  mother*  !l  is  seldom 
that  we  can  assure  ourseKes  whether  the  young  embryo  be  »tjU  liriiig  or  not*  If  it  l»e 
at  ire,  Nature  may  b«  ex  pee  ted  to  make  an  effort  herself  for  its  preservation  ;  —  if  it  be  dead, 
ahe  will  uit  her  beat  afforta  to  free  the  uterui  frem  ita  now  eiitran««ui  ftud  iiktol«nblft 
htirdea. 
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to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  will  in  general  be  the  chance  of  abortion 
taking  place. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  something  more  is  required  to  be  done,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  when  our  object  is  merely  to  ward  oflF  the  danger  when 
more  remote.  Quietude,  and  the  horizontal  posture,  however,  are  here 
equally,  if  not  in  a  higher  degree,  useful  and  requisite.  The  patient  then 
must  be  immediately  ordered  to  bed,  every  source  of  excitement  must  be 
removed,  noise  and  bustle  in  her  chamber  must  be  avoided ;  in  her  diet  she 
should  be  restricted  to  bland,  cool,  and  acidulated  fluids  and  fruits ;  she  must 
breathe  a  moderately  cool  atmosphere ;  and  opium,  or  any  other  anodyne 
preparation,  combined  with  a  mineral  acid,  may  be  given,  in  small  doses,  at 
short  intervals.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  if  the  arterial  system  be 
acting  with  undue  power — if  there  be  much  excitement  and  irritability  —  if 
there  be  present  a  feverish  state  of  the  system — if,  in  short,  there  be  reason- 
able grounds  to  regard  the  bleeding  as  of  an  active  rather  than  a  passive 
character — blood-letting,  mild  purgatives,  and  salines,  will  prove  advantageous. 
As  a  principle,  however,  in  this  metropolis,  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the 
lancet  is  seldom  required  under  threatened  abortion. 

But  we  will  suppose,  that  in  spite  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  method  pro- 
poMd,  the  pains,  instead  of  becoming  less  in  frequency  and  power,  are  gra- 
dually on  the  increase,  and  the  discharge  is  augmented  also ;  we  must  then, 
I  fear,  give  up  the  hope  of  saving  the  ovum ;  we  must  leave  off  the  exhibition 
of  opium,  and  direct  all  our  efforts  to  conducting  the  woman  with  safety 
through  the  process.  In  a  few  hours,  most  likely,  the  ovum  will  be  ex- 
pelled,—  whole,  if  it  be  within  the  first  three  months,  —  the  cyst  broken,  if 
beyond  that  time ;  and  the  placenta  will  in  that  case  come  away  subsequently. 
During  the  whole  of  the  process  it  should  be  the  medical  attendant's  study 
to  sustain  his  patient's  spirits,  and  to  dispel  apprehension.  In  lingering  cases 
of  abortion,  even  when  there  is  no  present  danger,  there  is  often  great  de- 
spondency:  and  this,  if  allowed  to  take  root  in  the  mind,  cannot  but  act  inju- 
riously upon  the  system. 

When  the  process  is  completed,  we  must  confine  the  patient  to  the  re- 
cumbent posture  for  a  week  at  least  after  delivery;  and  this  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  enjoin  confinement  to  bed  after  labour,  lest  a  subsidence  of 
the  womb,  or  other  disastrous  consequences,  should  follow  the  expulsion  of 
its  contents.  So  long,  indeed,  as  any  bloody  or  serous  discharge  continues, 
there  is  evident  proof  that  the  organ  has  not  regained  its  small  unimpreg- 
nated  condition,  and  so  long  the  horizontal  position  should  be  sedulously 
preserved.  This  necessary  caution  is  too  often  neglected  after  miscarriage ; 
and  prolapsus  uteri  is  therefore  in  this  town  more  commonly  the  result  of 
premature  expulsion  of  a  young  ovum,  than  of  labour  at  the  full  period. 

Abortion  with  hcemorrhage.  —  We  have  just  learned  that  occasionally, 
though  certainly  rarely,  haemorrhage,  to  an  alarming,  extent,  accompanies 
even  early  abortions ;  and  when  this  happens,  we  must  pay  no  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ovum,  both  because  the  mother's  life  is  placed  in  hazard, 
and  because  the  probability  is  that  the  embryon  has  already  ceased  to  exist. 
Under  these  circumstances,  then,  our  entire  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the 
woman's  safety,  to  moderating  the  discharge,  and  insuring  the  entire  e vacua 
tion  of  the  uterus  as  speedily  as  possible. 

With  the  view  of  staying  the  loss  of  blood,  those  means  must  be  employed 
which  are  found  useful  in  subduing  uterine  haemorrhage  under  all  its  varie- 
ties ;  we  must  enjoin  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position ;  apply  cold  and 
astringent  lotions  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen,  the  vulva,  loins,  and 
88 
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thighs ;  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  a  cold  air ;  administer  cold  and  acid 
drinks;  and  avoid  all  hot  and  stimulating  fluids.  It  would  be  alao  right  that 
we  should  make  an  examination  per  vaginam,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
08  uteri,  and,  if  we  can  accomplish  it,  the  situation  of  the  ovum  also ;  for  we 
may  find  the  mouth  of  the  womb  open,  and  the  jmncipal  part  of  the  ovum 
protruded  through  it  into  the  vagina,  but  still  partially  attached  to  the  ute- 
rine membrane  by  its  vascular  connexions.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  by 
introducing  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  within  the  uterus,  behind  it,  we  may 
be  able  to  perfect  that  separation  which  Nature  had  failed  in  doing ;  we  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  and  with  no  injury,  scoop,  as  it  were,  the  ovum  out, 
and  thus  give  an  opportunity  to  the  uterus  to  close  its  cavity  completely. 
The  hsemorrhage  will  then  cease,  and  the  danger  from  that  source  will  be 
consequently  dispelled.  I  trust  I  need  not  add  the  caution,  that  in  thus 
acting  all  violence  must  be  studiously  avoided ;  f©r  the  uterus  must  suffer 
under  any  attempts  not  made  with  gentleness ;  we  must  avoid,  also,  breaking 
the  membranous  involucra ;  for  the  young  ovum  is  both  expelled  naturally, 
and  also  removed  artificially,  much  more  easily  and  completely  when  entire 
than  when  disrupted.  I  am  much  averse  to  the  employment  of  any  kind 
of  tenaculum  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  extraction  of  the  ovum,  both 
on  account  of  its  liability  to  transfix  or  scratch  the  os  uteri,  and  because^he 
ovular  membranes  must  be  perforated  and  torn  by  its  use,  and  portions  of 
them  will  probably  be  left  within  the  uterine  cavity.  I  am  quite  persuaded, 
indeed,  that  a  moderately  large  substance  is  expelled  from  the  womb,  not, 
perhaps,  with  less  suffering,  but  more  completely  and  more  certainly,  than  a 
minute  body ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I  think  it  desirable,  in  abortions 
of  the  early  weeks,  that  the  Qvum  should  be  carefully  preserved  entire.  A 
pair  of  slender  forceps,  which  some  of  the  French  physicians  think  useful, 
might,  perhaps,  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage ;  but  the  finger  is  the 
best  instrument  that  can  be  used,  provided  it  will  answer  the  object  in- 
tended. 

But  the  ovum  may  not  have  passed  sufficiently  into  the  vagina  to  allow 
of  our  surrounding  it  by  the  finger,  or  the  os  uteri  may  not  be  open  enough 
to  admit  its  introduction ;  manual  means,  therefore,  to  further  the  emptying 
of  the  cavity,  are  perfectly  out  of  the  question,  and  we  must  trust  to  more 
tardy  and  less  direct  agents.  If  the  haemorrhage  have  not  been  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  the  woman's  life  into  immediate  peril, — independently  of 
the  other  medicines  and  auxiliary  means  already  spoken  of, — we  may  admin- 
ister the  ergot  of  rye,  in  the  doses  heretofore  recommended.*  I  have  seen 
many  instances  of  haemorrhage  under  abortion,  in  which  I  am  sure  this  drug 
excited  the  uterus  to  more  speedy  and  efficient  contraction  than  would  have 
happened  had  it  not  been  employed. 

Still,  however,  we  may  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  immediate  emptying 
of  the  uterus  artificially  is  impossible,  yet  where  the  flooding  is  so  profuse  as 
to  render  delay  most  hazardous,  and  where  time  is  not  afforded  for  the  action 
of  any  medicine,  however  powerful  it  may  be.  In  such,  our  object  should 
be  directed  towards  moderating  the  discharge  by  mechanical  contrivances ; 
and  we  shall  find  the  introduction  of  a  plug  into  the  vagina  the  most  effectual. 
A  piece  of  sponge  or  tow  may  be  passed  up,  or,  what  is  better,  and  alwavs 
at  hand,  a  silk  or  cambric  handkerchief,  soaked  in  oil,  may  be  worked  into 
the  canal  until  either  the  whole  of  it  is  included,  or  the  organ  will  contain  no 

*  Page  217 
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more  ;*  what  remains  outward  may  then  be  cut  off,  on  a  level  with  the  exter- 
nal parts,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  out  by  becoming  entangled  with  any 
! portion  of  the  dress  or  bed-covering ;  and  it  may  be  left  there  a  shorter  or 
onger  time,  according  to  circumstances.  If  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  bleeding, 
if  it  produces  no  distress,  and  if  the  uterus  continues  inactive,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  removed,  the 
urine  being  drawn  off  in  the  meantime  by  the  catheter,  if  needful.  But 
ehoald  its  presence  have  stimulated  the  uterus  to  strong  action,  it  may  be 
withdrawn  much  within  that  period,  in  the  expectation  either  that  the  ovum 
may  be  thrown  off  naturally,  or  that  it  may  have  descended  suflBciently  low 
to  be  extracted  by  the  fingers  without  difficulty.  In  no  case  would  I  permit 
the  time  of  its  remaining  in  the  vagina  to  exceed  thirty  hours,  because  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids  entangled  in  its  folds  will  take  place,  and  this  must  occa- 
sion considerable  annoyance,  if  not  danger.  Hie  French,  indeed,  by  whom 
the  tampon  is  much  used,  withdraw  it  two  or  three  hours  after  its  introduc- 
tion ;  but  I  think  in  so  acting,  we  should  hazard  a  fresh  eruption,  and  con- 
sequently induce  renewed  danger. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  tampon  gives  no  pain,  and  scarcely  any  incon- 
vemienoe,  unless,  indeed,  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  should  be  required ; 
but  in  some  instances  we  shall  find  the  vagina  so  irritable,  that  its  presence 
will  not  be  endured.  Advantage  may  then  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  a  napkin,  closely  folded,  to  the  vulva,  for  two  or  three  hours  together, 
with  the  use  of  some  degree  of  pressure :  as  a  substitute  this  may  be  tried, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  efficacious  as  the  internal  introduction.  It  is  only, 
however,  in  early  miscarriages  that  the  tampon  should  be  resorted  to ;  it  is 
inadmissible  in  floodings  at  the  close  of  gestation,  except,  perhaps,  under 
placental  presentation,  because  the  uterus  is  then  so  distensible  as  to  be 
capable  of  containing  sufficient  blood  to  destroy  life,  although  none  may  escape 
through  the  vagina ;  and  the  same  observation  applies,  in  a  modified  degree, 
to  abortions  of  an  older  date.  I  should  limit  its  use,  then,  to  the  period 
prior  to  quickening,  or  but  a  little  beyond.  At  that  stage  of  pregnancy  the 
uterus  is  not  evolved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  contain  enough  blood  to  make 
a  great  impression  on  the  system,  and  its  fibres  are  too  rigid  to  admit  of  much 
distension.  As  there  exists,  then,  no  cavity  in  which  the  blood  can  be  col- 
lected besides  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  as  the  uterus  will  not  allow  its 
capacity  to  be  much  increased,  it  necessarily  follows,  (provided  none  is  escaping 
externafly,  and  the  vagina  be  thoroughly  filled  with  the  plug,)  that  the  use 
of  that  means  must  be  highly  valuable  in  retaining  the  vital  fluid  within  the 
maternal  vessels. 

It  may  be  necessary,  when  there  is  great  depression,  to  have  recourse  to 
stimulants.  The  indications  for  their  use  are  exactly  such  as  have  been  on 
a  former  occasion  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  student,  when  haemorrhag<i 
under  labour  at  full  time  was  discussed ;  and  they  must  be  exhibited  with 
equal  caution.  In  regard  to  any  specific  medicine  given  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  flow,  when  profuse,  I  think  we  should  be  as  blameable  in  trust  • 
ing  exclusively  to  any,  as  we  should  be  under  hsemorrhage  at  full  time.  The 
mineral  acids  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  ergot,  or  alum  may  bo 
added.  I  have  never  seen  any  beneficial  influence  produced  by  the  acetate 
of  lead,  though  spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation  by  Dewees*  and 
Conquest.^ 

'  Dewees,  parag.  1000,  recommends,  as  the  best  plug,  a  sponge  soaked  in  vinegar.  I  shuu'ij 
be  fearful  that  such  an  application  might  induce  subsequent  inflammation. 

■  Mid.  parag.  999.  -  Outlines  of  Mid.  p  53. 
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I  would  Strongly  advise  the  young  practitioner,  whenever  he  is  called  to  a 
case  of  abortion,  whether  it  be  accompanied  with  much  haemorrhage  or  not, 
carefully  to  examine  for  himself  any  solid  matters  that  may  have  escaped 
from  the  vagina,  that  he  may  ascertain  if  the  ovum  has  passed ;  not  only 
because  of  the  satisfaction  such  knowledge  must  bring  both  to  himself  and 
his  patient,  but  because  it  will  much  influence  his  treatment.  A  superficial 
examination,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient;  the  coagula  must,  one  by  one, 
be  broken  down  between  the  fingers ;  for  the  external  surface  of  a  young 
ovum,  when  covered  by  the  investing  decidua,  so  much  resembles  a  fira. 
piece  of  clotted  blood,  that  it  can  only  be  discriminated  by  the  discovery  o! 
its  proper  membranes,  or  the  embryo  within  them. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  abortions  attended  with  hsemor- 
rhage,  our  sole  anxiety  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  mother ;  and  as  the  chief 
danger  arises  from  the  discharge,  we  must  endeavour  to  restrain  it — first,  by 
the  measures  ordinarily  had  recourse  to ;  if  they  fail,  we  remove  the  ovum 
by  the  introduction  of  two  or  more  fingers  within  the  os  uteri,  provided  that 
be  practicable ;  should  this,  however,  be  impossible,  we  plug  the  vagina,  or 
exhibit  the  ergot  of  rye,  or  use  both  means  at  the  same  time. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  ovum  may  break, —  that  the  foetus  may 
be  expelled,  and  the  placenta  retained  for  days,  weeks,  and  perhaps  months. 
It  is  remarked,  indeed,  that  in  general  the  placenta  of  a  young  embryon  is 
retained  much  longer  than  one  belonging  to  a  perfect  foetus ;  and  so  long  as 
there  is  any  portion  of  that  mass  in  utero,  so  long  the  woman  is  not  safe 
from  flooding,  and  so  long  she  is  liable,  also,  to  other  dangers,  more  remote, 
but  by  no  means  despicable.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable,  that  when 
the  embryon  has  passed,  the  placenta  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  funis,  for  the  cord  is 
80  tender  that  the  least  straining  will  cause  it  to  break.  We  shall  be  equally 
unsuccessful  in  any  attempts  we  may  make  to  get  it  away  by  the  introduction 
of  the  hand ;  for  the  uterine  cavity  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  hand  within  it.  Unless,  then,  it  be  lying  partly  in  the  vagina,  so  that 
we  can  embrace  it  between  two  fingers  and  draw  it  away,  we  must  rely  on 
those  means  best  calculated  to  prevent  haemorrhage,  including  the  plug,  and 
give  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  uterus  to  such  efficient 
action  as  will  eventually  throw  it  off.  I^ewees  ^  recommends  a  small  wire 
crotchet  in  such  cases  to  be  carried  within  the  uterus,  even  up  to  the  fundus, 
and  drawn  slowly  downwards,  by  which  means  the  placenta  is  transfixed  and 
extracted ;  and  he  says  he  has  used  it  with  great  success.  The  instrument 
appears  to  me  to  be  dangerous,  since  we  cannot  protect  its  point  while  within 
the  uterine  cavity ;  and  it  is  as  likely  to  fix  itself  on  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  organ,  as  on  the  placenta.  Dr.  H.  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,^  proposes 
a  pair  of  placenta  forceps  for  the  removal  of  the  secundines  in  abortion.  I 
have  a  great  objection  to  the  passage  of  any  instrument  within  the  uterus, 
unless  we  could  guide  it  and  control  its  action  by  the  finger  or  hand  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity.  Streeter^  advises  the  uterus  to  be  washed  out  with 
tepid  water  by  means  of  one  of  Ileid's  syringes,  which  might  be  serviceable, 
especially  if  the  discharges  were  foetid. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  placenta  of  an  early  ovum  does  not  always 
putrefy  when  left  in  the  uterus,  although  that  of  a  child  at  full  time,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  invariably  takes  on  the  putrefactive  process,  and 
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that  witliin  thirty  or  forty  hours.  What  w  the  reason  of  this  difference  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  have  known  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  placenta 
was  not  thrown  off  for  many  days  after  the  young  embryon  has  passed,  and 
yet  it  did  not  possess  in  any  degree  a  putrid  odour. 

Premature  labour,  and  all  those  cases  which  occur  during  the  last  three 
months  of  utero-gestation,  must  be  treated  in  every  respect  according  to  the 
principles  that  have  been  already  laid  down  for  the  management  of  the 
various  cases  of  labour:  for  we  may  consider  it  as  a  general  rule,— certainly 
not  without  exception, — that  when  six  months  or  six  and  a  half  are  perfected, 
the  hand  may  be  introduced  fully  into  the  uterus,  and  any  obstetric  operation 
performed,  which  the  urgency  of  the  case  may  demand. 

[Among  the  many  causes  tending  to  produce  abortion,  no  reference  has 
been  made  by  the  author  to  the  influence  of  lactation,  and  diseases  of  the 
cervix  and  os  uteri;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases,  this 
annoying  accident  may  be  attributed  solely  to  the  existence  of  one  or  both 
of  these  causes. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  in  a  valuable  paper* 
on  ''  The  Relations  between  Menstruation,  Conception  and  Lactation,  and  the 
influence  of  Lactation  in  causing  Abortion,"  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up: 

1.  Lactation  exercises  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  menstruation 
and  conception. 

2.  This  influence  appears  to  be  marked  and  constant  in  some  women,  and 
to  exist  but  feebly  in  others. 

3.  The  influence  of  lactation  in  averting  menstruation  or  conception,  can- 
not, for  the  most  part,  be  kept  up  longer  than  twelve  months. 

4.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  occurrence  of  menstruation, 
during  suckling  and  conception;  i.e.,  when  menstruation  appears  during 
suckling,  conception  is  very  likely  to  follow. 

5.  When  pregnancy  takes  place  during  suckling,  and  suckling  is  con- 
tinued, abortion  is  very  apt  to  follow. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  the  abortions  brought  about  during  suckling,  are 
the  revolt  of  the  ovaria  and  uterus,  evinced  by  the  return  of  the  menstrual 
nisus,  and  the. deterioration  of  the  mother's  blood;  to  which  must  be  added 
superinduced  disease  of  the  ovum. 

7.  The  practical  conclusion  that  weaning  should  be  enjoined,  not  only 
when  pregnancy  takes  phice,  but  also  whenever  menstruation  returns. 

Our  own  experience  fully  confirms  the  observations  of  Mr.  Barnes,  on  the 
influence  of  lactation  in  causing  abortion.  It  is  not  long  since  we  were  con- 
sulted by  a  lady,  who  whilst  suckling,  was  seized  with  all  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  abortion — a  slight  discharge  of  blood  having  taken  place.  We 
recommended  immediate  weaning  of  the  nursing  child  ;  this  had  the  desired 
effect ;  she  has  now  reached  the  eighth  month  of  gestation,  and  has  every 
prospect  of  carrying  the  child  to  full  term.  This  cause,  although  overlooked 
by  her  former  attendant,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  lady  herself, 
who  attributes  her  previous  abortion  to  a  neglect  in  weaning  her  child,  as 
soon  as  she  became  again  pregnant. 

In  reference  to  the  second  cause,  viz.,  the  influence  of  affections  of  the 
cervix  and  os  uteri  in  producing  abortion,  the  proofs  are  so  numerous  and 
irrefragable,  that  we  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  By  affections  of  the  cervix  uteri,  we  alluile  not 
only  to  those  complete  solutions  of  continuity  in  tissue-forming  ulcers,  but 
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also  to  hypertrophe,  induration,  and  even  abnormal  congestion  of  the  mucoofl 
membranes  and  follicles  of  the  cervix. 

There  is  very  often  no  actual  lesion  of  the  surface  in  these  cases,  the  con- 
dition consisting  of  increased  vascularity,  with  rapid  shedding  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  part.  A  minute  examination  of  the  uterus  after  death,  reveals 
nothing  beyond  the  fulness  and  turgidity  of  the  vascular  loops  of  the  villi 
or  papillae  beneath  the  epithelium.  In  other  cases,  we  have  loss  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  complete  denudation  of  the  villi ;  the  redness  is  then  more  in- 
tense ;  the  denuded  surface  is  exceedingly  irritable,  does  not  usually  secrete 
pus,  but  an  abundance  of  plasma  and  epithelial  scales  are  produced,  and 
the  surface  bleeds  upon  the  slightest  touch.  To  the  eye  the  abrasion  appears 
rough,  and  to  the  touch  it  feels  erectile  and  '^  velvety  :*'  it  is  to  this  condition 
of  the  OS  uteri  that  the  term  ulceration  has  been  lately  so  generally  applied. 

If  that  view  bfe  correct,  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  cervix  uteri  as  the 
"guardian  of  pregnancy  ;"  as  the  barrier,  placed  there  by  Nature,  to  pre- 
vent foreign  influences  from  acting  upon  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and 
from  constantly  threatening  their  destruction ;  then  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  if  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  nature  of  this  barrier  is  changed, 
its  proper  function  must  also  be  interfered  with.  To  appreciate  still  better 
the  antagonism  existing  between  the  neck  and  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or  the 
part  which  the  cervix  uteri  plays  during  the  pregnant  condition,  we  would 
refer  to  the  theory  proposed  by  Mr.  Jones  Powers.  According  to  this 
eminent  observer,  the  structure  of  the  uterus  during  gestation  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  other  hollow,  muscular  organs,  —  e.  g.  to  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  Thus,  like  these  organs,  it  has  two  distinct  muscular  layers,  one 
longitudinal,  the  other  circular.  Like  them  it  consists  of  a  superior  portion 
or  cavity,  dilatable  and  contractile,  having  the  two  muscular  layers ;  and 
also  of  an  orifice  or  opening  closed  by  a  sphincter,  composed  entirely  of  cir^ 
cular  fibres.  Like  the  bladder  and  rectum,  the  uterus  receives  its  innerva- 
tion from  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves ;  the  one,  the  nerves  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  supplying  chiefly  the  body ;  the  other,  those  of  animal  life, 
distributing  themselves  upon  the  neck,  which  in  the  uterus  answers  to  a  veri- 
table sphincter. 

An  analogy  in  structure  does  not  constitute  the  sole  resemblance,  for  we 
have  also  a  similarity  in  function.  Thus,  an  irritation  produced  on  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  on  the  sphincter  ani,  causes  an  immediate  desire  to  urinate 
or  defalcate.  In  the  same  manner,  our  observations  on  the  induction  of 
premature  delivery  by  artificial  means,  prove  to  us,  that  the  same  sympathy 
exists  between  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus. 

The  extreme  distension  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  their  fulness,  act 
in  a  two-fold  manner.  1st,  by  a  direct  irritation  of  the  parietes  of  these 
organs,  by  the  immediate  contact  of  their  contents,  and  2d,  by  the  influence 
which  the  distension  produces  by  drawing  upon  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter, 
causing  them  in  their  turn  to  react  upon  those  of  the  body.  As  long  then, 
as  the  cervix  uteri  remains  intact,  and  it  preserves  a  certain  length,  its  infe- 
rior fibres,  or  those  which  are  more  especially  supplied  from  the  system  of 
nerves  endowed  with  animal  life,  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  any 
irritation  consequent  upon  an  immediate  contact  with  the  contents  of  the 
uterus ;  but  as  soon  as  the  neck  has  disappeared,  we  have  in  its  stead  a  cir- 
cular ring  —  then  there  is  the  same  condition  of  things  as  in  the  bladder  or 
rectum ;  the  contents  of  the  organ  are  pressing  upon  the  sphincter,  irri- 
'.aiing  and  exciting  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  contraction  of  its  fibres 
'insues,  and  labour  supervenes. 
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In  cases  of  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  any 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  any  exalted  condition  of 
its  follicles,  may  be  a  focus  of  irritation,  radiating  its  influence  to  the  mus- 
cular structure,  and  evoking  the  contraction  of  its  fibres.  This  constant 
irritation  may,  at  length,  overcome  the  retaining  powers  of  the  neck,  the 
"facultus  retentrix,*'  and  finally  provoke  abortion.  We  have  analagous  re- 
sults produced  by  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
bowels,  and  of  the  bladder;  violent  spasms  of  the  muscular  fibres  ensuing, 
attended  with  great  pain  and  immediate  desire  to  void  their  contents.  The 
treatment  in  these  cases  must,  of  course,  differ  from  that  laid  down  by  the 
author ;  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  opiate  enemata  will  not  suffice ; 
the  exciting  cause — the  aflFection  of  the  cervix — must  be  removed.  The  topi- 
cal application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been,  in  our  experience,  the  only 
successful  method  for  the  prevention  of  the  accident.  We  could  cite  the 
histories  of  five  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful ; — the  narrative  of  one  will,  however,  suffice  to  prove  its  value.  Mrs. 
McB.,  in  Washington  street,  sent  for  us  to  attend  her  in  May,  1850.  She  was 
then  pregnant  with  her  sixth  child,  having  had  five  premature  deliveries  of 
foetuses  between  five  and  six  months  of  utero-gestation.  Our  patient  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  the  city,  and 
was  even  at  the  time  we  visited  her,  most  steadfastly  and  zealously  pursuing 
the  plan  of  treatment  suggested  by  her  last  medical  attendant,  viz :  a  starch 
enema,  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  every  night:  and  a  strict  confine- 
ment to  bed  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  She  had 
now  been  three  weeks  confined  to  her  bed,  and  yet  we  were  sent  for,  becausrf 
the  appearance  of  a  bloody  discharge  announced  to  her  that,  notwithstanding 
all  her  care,  a  premature  delivery  again  threatened ;  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
she  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month,  again  delivered.  We  then  ad- 
vised a  separation,  for  some  months,  from  her  husband,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
too  rapid  conception,  and  give  the  womb  time  to  regain  its  tone.  As  her 
husband  and  herself  were  most  desirous  of  having  a  living  child,  our  instruc- 
tions were  most  faithfully  complied  with.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  she 
again  became  pregnant ;  and  about  the  fifth  month,  certain  signs  presented 
themselves,  together  with  a  slight  show,  always  premonitory  in  her  case  of 
premature  delivery.  Finding  our  efforts  frustrated,  we  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  a  metroscopic  examination.  She  consented  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
it  revealed  to  us  a  tumid,  softened,  granulated  condition  of  both  lips  of  the 
03,  of  a  uniform  red  appearance;  "Tinflammation  framboisee,"  of  the  French 
writers ;  the  os  was  quite  patulous,  and  the  cervix  lengthened  ;  but  not  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive.  The  interior  of  the  canal  of  the  neck,  as  far  as  could 
be  observed,  presented  the  same  red  tint  as  on  the  os. 

The  case  was  treated  by  repeated  applications  of  the  nitrate  silver  about 
once  a  week  for  ten  times,  and  in  the  interval,  a  solution  of  kreasote  was 
injected  into  the  vagina  so  as  to  reach  the  os  uteri.  After  the  first  contact 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  show  began  to  lessen,  diminishing  every  week 
until  it  entirely  disappeared.  Mrs.  McB.  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  at  full 
time,  in  June,  1852,  and  was  again  confined  at. full  time  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  present  year.  In  the  intervals  between  her  pregnancies, 
she  presented  no  positive  symptoms  calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
her  attendants  as  to  the  existence  of  any  uterine  disease ;  the  only  suspicious 
symptom  was  a  constant  burning  within  the  vagina.  She  had  but  little  leu- 
corrlioca,  and  it  was  not  of  that  albuminous,  glairy  character,  considered  by 
modern  writers  as  pathognomic  of  a  disease  of  the  follicles  of  the  cervix 
uteri.     Since  the  above  case,  several  analogous  to  it  have  presented  them- 
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selves  to  us,  and  the  same  plan  of  treatment  has  been  successful ;  in  two  of 
them  there  was  not  the  raspberry -like  condition  of  the  cervix  uteri,  but  the 
neck  was  lengthened,  hypertrophied,  and  the  follicles  congested.  In  one  of 
the  other  cases  there  was  positive  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in- 
volving both  lips,  and  extending  up  the  inner  portion  of  the  cervix ;  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  failed  in  this  case,  and  it  only  yielded  to 
the  actual  cautery. 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  treatment  of  these  ca^es  to  recollect,  that  this 
tendency  to  abortion  does  not  depend  solely  upon  a  positive  ulceration  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  but  that  an  inflammation  of  its  tissues,  or  the  products  of  it,  and 
in  some  cases  a  mere  exaltation  of  a  previous  condition  of  the  follicles  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  suffice  to  provoke  this  tendency,  by  presenting  a 
focus  of  irritation  which  is  reflected  upon  its  muscuhir  tissue,  exciting  the 
contraction  of  its  fibres,  and  finally  resulting  in  destroying  the  retentive  facul- 
ties of  its  sphincter. 

It  also  frequently  happens  that  in  these  cases  of  disease  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
where  abortion  supervenes  as  the  result  of  such  an  affection,  that  this  very 
accident  increases  the  original  irritation  by  the  amount  of  pain  which  the 
female  has  to  undergo,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  detached  ovum  through 
a  narrow  tube  like  the  cervix  uteri.  A  higher  grade  of  inflammation  is  de- 
veloped ;  we  may  then  have  as  a  constant  product  of  this  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  follicles  an  effusion  of  viscid  lymph,  plugging  up  the  cervix  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  obstruct  the  access  of  any  spermatozoa  to  the  uterine 
cavity.  Assuming  the  ingenious  view  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Pittard  to  be  correct, 
'"  that  the  office  of  the  vesiculse  seminales  is  to  secrete  and  keep  in  store  a 
mucus  of  such  a  nature  as  is  congenial  to  spermatozoa,''  and  recollecting  that 
the  secretion  of  the  cervix  is  viscid,  transparent,  and  alkaline,  we  find  in  it 
a  fluid  analogous  to  that  of  the  vesiculae ;  and  knowing,  moreover,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tyler  Smith,  that  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
cervix  uteri  has  for  its  function  to  secrete  every  month  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  viscid  mucus  to  fill  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and  that  therefore  this  secre- 
tion is  in  the  most  fluid  condition  just  after  the  completion  of  the  menstrual 
flow  —  the  time  when  impregnation  is  most  likely  to  take  place:  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  this  mucus,  like  that  of  the  vesiculse  seminales,  must 
be  well  adapted  for  the  preservation  and  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa  to  the 
cavity  of  the  fundus  uteri.  Especially  is  this  probable,  since  Mr.  Donnd  long 
since  pointed  out  that  in  the  healthily  acid  mucus  of  the  vagina  the  sperma- 
tozoa preserved  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  are  speedily 
destroyed  when  the  acid  of  the  vagina  is  in  excess  from  any  cause. 

May  we  not  assume,  then,  that  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cervix  uteri  must  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  its  se- 
cretions, totally  unfitting  them  for  their  specific  action  upon  the  spermatozoa. 
In  those  cases  of  sterility  attributed  to  the  last  abortion,  the  cause  being 
referred  by  many  to  retentions  of  portions  of  the  placenta  altering  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus  to  such  a  degree  as  to  unfit  it  for  future  con- 
ception ;  by  others  attributed  to  debility  of  the  uterus  preventing  it  from 
retaining  a  vivified  ovum ;  ought  we  not  to  recognise  the  true  condition  of 
things,  and  consider  that  the  abortion  has  developed  in  the  cervix  uteri 
hypertrophe  and  induration  of  its  structure,  altered  secretion  of  its  follicles, 
and  perhaps  ulceration  of  its  tissues,  leaving  the  organ  in  such  a  con«liiion 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  future  conception  and  pregnancy  unless  the 
evil  be  remedied  ? 

If,  then,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  first  abortion  be  ignored,  the  subsequent 
tendency  to  a  similar  accident  and  the  future  sterility  cannot  be  obviated.] 
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Origin  of  the  term  Sacrum. — The  origin  of  the  Dame  Bocnim,  as  applied  to  this  bone,  hfui 
given  rise  to  much  conjecture ;  and  although  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  manj  learned 
men,  it  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  That  it  was  of  very  ancient  date,  is  evident  from  the 
term  hpov  iarcov^  used  by  the  Greeks,  even  prior  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

By  some  moderns,  as  F^fe  and  Campbell,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  from  this 
particular  bone,  or  the  parts  connected  with  it,  having  been  burned  as  a  votive  offering  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  ancients,  or  otherwise  dedicated  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Deity  sought  to 
be  propitiated.  The  only  ground  for  such  a  supposition  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  in  the 
classiciil  writings,  is  the  following  line  of  Menander — it  it  r^v  iaipv¥  ixpav  Bvaivm ;  but  they  tpere 
sacrijinnff  the  lower  parts  of  the  loint ;  which,  indeed,  is  cited  by  Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurus,  as 
the  authority  for  this  idea.  But  Menander*s  works  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  di^ointcd 
fragments,  so  mutilated  and  corrupted,  that  we  cannot  rely  on  any  passage  as  genuine,  espe- 
cially when,  as  is  the  case  here,  one  line  only  of  a  sentence  is  preserved,  without  context,  either 
preceding  or  following ;  and  had  the  erudite  Stephens  been  able  to  adduce  a  quotation  from 
any  other  author  of  repute,  ho  would  certainly  not  have  preferred  Menander.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  in  the  earlier  heathen  sacrifices,  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  reduced  to  ashes; 
and  that  in  the  latter  ages,  when  the  priests,  through  their  necessity  or  cupidity,  reserved  the 
edible  parts  for  themselves  and  their  followers,  the  entrails  only  were  consumed ;  and  no  part 
of  the  skeleton  seems  to  have  been  preserved  or  held  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  skull,  which  was  sometimes  nailed  up  in  the  temples,  and  was  eventually  adopted 
as  an  architectural  ornament.  Hesiod  (ehY^vta.  v.  521 — 500)  represents  Prometheus  as  having 
offended  Jupiter,  by  innovating  upon  the  practice  of  offering  the  whole  animal,  and  reserving 
the  best  part  of  it  for  food.  (See  also  Hyginus,  in  his  Astronomicon  Poeticon,  ii.  6,  for  the 
same  fable;  and  consult  Sauhertus  de  Sacrificiis  veterum,  pp.  232  and  430.)  The  Jews  also, 
in  their  chief  sacrifice  of  expiation,  **  the  Holocaust,"  or  **  the  whole  burnt  offering,"  con- 
sumed the  entire  animal  by  fire  upon  the  altar ;  and  no  part  of  it  was  either  eaten  or  pre- 
served. 

Others  presume  the  name  to  have  been  derived  from  its  size,  being  the  greatest  bone  in  the 
spine.  (Parr's  Dictionary.  Mt)nro  on  the  bones;  Plat.  x.  83:)  and  the  term  irpa  wpiy^^  (Pol- 
lux,) employed  to  designate  the  spinal  canal,  might  perhaps  favour  this  notion :  though  it 
would  aKsu  bear  the  signification  hidden  or  secret.  Rufus  Ephesius,  the  principal  Greek  au- 
thority on  anatomical  names,  says  this  bone  is  so  called  from  being  the  largest  in  the  vei  febral 
column  :  i  Y**P  ^^l*^^  iaroHv  caAoD/icy  ovv^dtai  rtav  ap;^r)iwv  Upa  ra  ftiydXa  KaXovvnav,  We  Call  it  the  sa- 
ered  bone^  after  the  ancients^  who  called  large  things  sacred,  (De  appellat.  partum  corp.  human, 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.) 

Others,  again,  (Hooper,)  from  its  supporting  the  organs  of  generation,  which  were  held 
8.acred,  or  from  the  belief  that  it  pcrfonns  some  sacred  and  mystical  office  in  labour,  'Sjuod 
in  eu  aliquid  sacri  arcanique  insit;"  since  it  was  supposed  to  open  and  separate  fmm  the  other 
bones  by  a  divine  power  inherent  in  itself,  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child  to  become  again 
constdidated,  "  miro  quodam  natuns  opificio." 

Scheller,  in  giving  the  definition  "secret"  as  well  as  "sacred"  to  eacer,  quotes,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  employment  of  the  term.  Ctclius  Aurelianus;  who  states  that  the  '*os  sacrum" 
is  so  called,  **quod  imum  ventrem  sustinet!" 

All  these  derivations  appear  to  me  to  be  too  fanciful  and  improbable;  and  I  think  wo  may 
trace  the  term  Upav  in  connexion  with  this  bone  to  an  age  even  more  remote  than  the  earliest 
perioil  of  the  Grecian  empire.  p'TH  Herun  or  Heron,  in  the  original  scriptural  lan|;uaKe,  signi- 
fies conception,  gestation,  and  the  process  of  parturition.  (Genesis  iii.  40 ;  Ruth  iv.  13 ;  Hosea 
ix.  11.)  From  the  root  of  that  word,  nvi  here,  to  conceive,  it  seems  to  me  by  no  means  im- 
Drohable  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  appellative  of  Juno  'Hpii  "veluti  presses  nuptiarum,*' 

(GDI) 
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who  prtfiiiied  over  mfttringe  and  childbitth ;  winch  latter  o(Ece*  also,  was  tbe  peculiar  proTioct 
of  ibe  Jimo  Luoma*  of  the  Romnns,  'Him  has,  indeed,  Ofianllv  been  dt?ri\eil  from  ftjaw,  Uf  Uve, 
4c  ifdrtff  rtKt, — ft?  belli ^  an  ftmiable  personage  ;  but,  putting  out  of  tbe  quesiioD  th*t  tbe  pnetf 
did  not  pjiitit  Juoo'b  charncter  in  ibe  most  atnkble  light,  the  very  rjire  eirctimsiUiicfl  of  an 
asperated  word  harmg  for  Us  root  an  unaspemted  one,  would  lead  to  the  belief  tbat  ineli  « 
derivjition  was  incorrect.  The  palpable  and  eany  derivation  of  tbe  genltiTe  and  other  cAH-et 
of  ^'Jupiter"  by  the  Eomana,  "Joviu/'  tc-  from  mn^  •*  Jehovah,"  would  strengthen  snch  an 
Sden. 

Through  the  frequent  and  Intimate  intercourse  which  was  held  ftom  the  remotest  tlm*  he- 
tween  the  Jews  and  all  the  other  clviKied  nations  of  the  world,  we  may  readjlj  conclude  that 
the  Greeks  were  well  aequainted,  not  ooly  with  the  Jewish  snperatitions,  but  also  with  tlieir 
familiar  phraBCS.  If  we  grant  this,  we  may  na  readily  imagine  that  they  were  acquuinted  witli 
the  Hebrew  word  ^\ir^*  Reron,  a»  indeed  I  conaider  their  own  appellative  'Hpij  proves.  Thus, 
this  bone  would  be  called  hov  fcrio*,  as  being  the  part  where  the  pains  of  labour  were  prin- 
cipally felt ;  and  by  a  ¥ery  slight  change  of  pronuneiation,  a  laost  easy  and  natural  transiUmi, 
or  bj  the  ignorance  of  transcribers,  the  ftp**  would  be  corrnpted,  and  slide  into  W***,  eftf^iei'Ully 
as  this  latter  word  was  one  in  very  common  use  with  them  ;  and  more  particularly,  since  we 
hftve  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  the  moderns,  pronounced  the  |  na  I  be 
Italians  do  the  letter  i;  which  would  approximate  the  sound  of  tbe  Greek  word  more  closely 
to  that  of  the  Hebrew.  In  this  manner  it  would  ncquire  tbe  name  hpaw  ittnow ;  und  tbe  Latins 
translating  it*  would  retain  the  Greek  phrafle,  without  knowing  how  it  orlgirjatedn  If  this  be 
true,  tbe  hpori^rtAy^  OS  saerum,  will  signify  no  more  than  the  bone  intimately  connected  with 
the  internal  organs  of  generation,  or  chiefly  affected  by  the  throes  of  pftrturition. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  a  curious  superstition  connected  with  tbe  sacrum  or  mccyi, 
sprung  up  among  the  Jews  soon  after  tbe  Chriitifin  era,  and  beiyme  one  of  tbe  tUbhjnicul 
doctrines;  viz.  that  part  of  the  skeleton  would  resist  decay,  would  reiumn  UEichatiged,  and 
become  the  germ  from  which  the  body  would  be  raised  in  the  ret^nrrection.  The  bone  iitTe*rted 
with  this  restorative  power  was  called  tbe  f}^  ]\xt,  and  was  the  lower  part  of  the  ppiiiul  cohima. 
"Thus*  Bujttorfi  (Lexicon  Chaldaio.  Talmud,  et  Kabbin.  cob  1129.)  **Lu«  nomen  ossis  cujusdaai 
in  corpore  bumano  quod  seribuiit  Hebraji  esse  iueorruptiblle,  ac  propterea,  ejus  bvneScdo 
futurani  totius  corporis  resurrection  em/'  For  which  he  quotes  several  llabbiEiical  authoritiei^ 
giving  Latin  translations;  '"Lus  est  os  spinoe  dorsi  in  boanne,  quod  non  comhuritur*  n«t|ue 
corrumpltur  in  perpetuum/*  *'  Lne  est  os  parvum  in  fine  vertebrarum  ;  totum  corpus  putre*- 
cit,  exeepto  isto  osae.*'  "  Lua  vertebnirum,  unde  L>eus  regermiiiare  faciet  hotnicem  in  foto- 
rum,"  &c. 

Butler^  in  bis  celebrated  eatire,  has  pleaaantly  introdiiced  Ibie  superstition  :— 

**Tho  l<i»rD«<i|  Kitbbln*  of  tbe  Jewi 
TkVrHr  ihi^fe'*  &  heme,  whlrh  thfif  call  Itu, 
1'  th'  Tiimp  of  iDBDp  of  nurh  a.  virtue, 
Kq  irjTTc  in  13 at II n?  tM.ii  do  hurt  ta; 
And  tb^rcfnrei,  at  ibo  Iwtt  ^^nml  dmj, 
AIJ  th^  cvther  mtmbifn  FhiiU,  thu^v  paj, 
B^fl»ff  out  of  till*,  sH  ^ni  a  peed 
All  poTtF  of  Ttitwlalfi  ptttftfed; 
Kroin  wLl>p(vi  tlio  l^amcfl  tooM  of  art 
Ot  «fmm  iuttly  et^k  the  pArt."*— Itcntts.  Caato  ii.  Piirt  IK. 

Tn  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  expositioti  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  known  by  the  name  IVf  edrsch 
Eabbath,  treating  of  the  I>eluge,  we  read  (p*  28-fi,)  on  the  nuthority  of  Rabbi  Simeort,  son  ef 
Yoradek,  the  destruction  was  so  complete,  that  not  even  the  Ins;,  from  which  mnn  wax  to  bt 
restored  at  the  resurrection »  was  saved ;  for  the  Almighty  would  not  preserve  a  vei^tige  of  the 
race  then  existing,  ex<:ept  Nonh  and  his  fnmily.  It  goes  on  to  ^ay,  that  Rabbi  Joshua,  son  of 
Hsnmftb,  being  desirous  of  proring  to  the  Eomati  emperor  Adrtnn  tbe  truth  of  tbe  resurrection, 
took  n  luz,  and  *' attempted  to  grind  it  in  n  millt  but  it  would  not  be  ground ;  to  burn  it  with 
fire,  but  it  would  not  be  burned ;  he  put  it  in  water,  and  it  was  not  destroyeti;  he  placed  it  on 
nn  anvil,  and  began  to  strike  it  with  n  hammer,  but  the  anvil  wns  split,  and  the  hammer  burst 
flsuudcr  without  it  diminishing  aught'*  Had  this  superstition  arisen  prior  to  Hippocrates* 
time,  we  might  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  it  their  term  Wov  SaTior^  in  consequenee 
of  the  presumed  incorruptible  nature  and  holy  function  of  the  bone  after  deaths  tlut  ns  this 
fable  cAnno't  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  age  of  ^Vdriao,  who  lived  in  the  second  eentnryj 
such  a  supposition  of  course  falls  to  tbe  ground,  m  ie  one  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  an  almond 
or  an  almond  tree  ;  and  the  phrase,  "  (M  parvum  in  fine  vertebra  rum,'*  would  evidently  imply 
the  coccyx.  The  coccyx,  then,  might  have  been  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
nn  almond,  being  slender  nnd  poiuied.  But  it  is  prohnble  that  tliia  term  was  applied  either  to 
the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  or  both  of  these  bones  conjointly.  Now  the  Jews  adrtpted  the  almond 
tree  a8  an  emblem  of  baste  and  fertility,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  brought  its  fruit  to 
perfection  (Jer,  i.  11-12^  also  Kcclcsinst.  xiL  G.)  From  the  figurative  character  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  it' is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  word  used  as  the  symbul  of  fertility  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  of  the  organs  eonnected  with  the  process  of  reprnductickn,  Tndped^  Mendelsobl, 
m  translating  the  passage  in  Ecclesiastes,  to  which  I  baTO  referred,  takes  the  almond  to  signify 
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tbe  ovary.  The  very  name  U  7,  therefore,  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,'  seems 
to  strengthen  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  the  origin  of  Upov  in  connexion  with  the  first-named 
bono. 

The  Arabians  held  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine  in  similar  veneration.  Sale,  in  the  learned 
didcourse  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Koran,  (edit.  1821,  p.  104,)  says,  **  Mohammed  has 
taken  care  to  preserve  one  part  of  the  body,  whatever  becomes  of  the  rest,  to  servo  for  a 
basis  of  the  future  edifice.  For  he  taught  that  a  man's  body  was  entirely  consumed  in  the 
earth,  except  only  the  bone  called  al  ajb,  which  we  name  os  coccygis,  or  rump-bone ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  the  first  formed  in  the  human  body,  it  will  also  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  last  day, 
fts  a  seed  from  whence  the  whole  is  to  be  renewed." 

Os  BatUare  is  evidently  derived  from  ^aat$,  a  step,  the  foot,  a  pedestal,  or  support. 

B. 

Anjsstiiesia  in  Suroert. — IliHory, — In  the  wor<8  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Apuleius,  as 
irell  as  some  other  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  there  are  to  be  found  formulie  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  drinks,  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  pain  under  the  surgeon's  knife ;  and  in  those 
of  Theodoric,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  "scent  called  ^^spongia  somnijera"  is  described, 
formed  of  a  strong  decoction  of  soporiferous  vegetables.  In  this  decoction  a  sponge  is  to  be 
dipped  and  held  to  the  nose  of  the  person  to  be  operated  on,  until  he  has  fallen  asleep ;  and 
while  he  is  in  this  state  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  (Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  Edinb.,  1848,  vol.  viii  p.  451.) 

In  more  recent  times,  many  philosophers  have  made  observations  on  the  respiration  of 
different  kinds  of  airs  for  medicinal  and  other  objects.  Thus,  in  Fontana's  Papers  (Phil. 
Trans.  1779,  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  84(>-7),  there  is  an  account  of  experiments  made  upon  himself,  by 
breathing  hydrogen  gas ;  as  well  as  remarks  on  the  effect  of  other  descriptions  of  elastic  tiuids 
on  man  and  other  animals. 

Dr.  Rd.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  ap])ly  the  vapour  of  tul- 
pkurie  ether  to  medicinal  purposes;  and  this  was  chiefly  in  phthisis  and  other  dii<ense8  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  He  combined  it  with  cicuta  by  macerating  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  plant  in  the  ether  for  three  or  four  days.  (See  his  cuuimunicatidns  in 
Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine,  17U6,  vol.  i.  p.  401 ;  also  Simmond's  Med.  Facts  and  Observa- 
tions, vol.  vii.  p.  95.) 

Dr.  Beddoes  (Considerations  on  Factitious  Airs,  Bristol,  1795-6,)  publishes  several  commu- 
nications from  Dr.  Pearson  on  the  inhalation  of  ether,  and  in  part  3d.  p.  40.  a  letter  from  one 
of  Dr.  Thornton's  patients  to  that  physician,  in  which  he  describes  the  con.«iei}uence  following 
the  inhalation  of  either  on  himself,  while  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  bronchial  inflam- 
mation. In  a  subsequent  work,  (Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge,  1709,  p. 
840,)  a  letter  also  from  Dr.  Caleb  Crowther.  of  Wakefield,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the 
inhalation  of  the  same  vapour  by  a  female,  in  an  attack  of  acute  pulmonary  catarrh,  appa- 
rently with  great  advantage. 

But  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  among  the  moderns,  we  owe  the  first  application  of  any  gas  by 
inhalation,  decidedly  and  specifically  for  the  relief  of  pain  of  an  ordinary  character ;  as  also 
the  first  suggestion  of  its  applicability  to  the  removal  of  suffering  under  surgical  operations. 

While  Sir  Humphry  was  assititing  Dr.  Beddoes  in  his  experiments  on  the  gases,  he  published, 
in  1800,  his  **  Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide;"  and  at  p.  404  he  says,  that  on  two  occasions  he 
removed  head-ache  in  his  own  person  by  breathing  this  gas;  in  the  next  page  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  relieving  the  pain  consequent  upon  cutting  one  of  his  dentat  tapientiof,  by  the  same 
means.  Further  on,  at  p.  556  of  the  same  philosophical  work,  there  are  to  be  found  these  re- 
markable and  memorable  words:  **As nitrotis  oxide  in  its  txlen*ive  operation  appears  capnhle  of 
destrot/inff  physical  pain,  it  mat/  probafdy  be  used  with  advantage  duhiso  surgical  opir.vtioss,  in 
which  no  great  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place.**  So  that,  to  our  celebrated  countryman  is  really 
due  the  merit  of  suggestting  what  has  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  ko  extensively 
adopted.  Again  Nysten  (Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  xiii.  p.  385,  published  in  1815) 
speaks  of  the  vapour  of  ether  as  familiarly  known  for  the  relief  of  some  pulmonary  coniplainta, 
and  for  the  pain  of  colic. 

It  would  be  supposed,  after  the  publication  of  these  clear  and  unmistnkeable  remarks,  that 
the  application  of  ethereal  inhalation  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  sensibility,  and  deadening 
pain  under  surgical  operations,  would  have  been  speedily  adopted,  as  the  step  seems  ko  easy 
and  natural :  and  that  no  one  in  our  days  would  have  laid  claim  to  the  suggestion  as  its  dis- 
coverer.    This  was,  however,  not  the  case ;  the  hints  were  disregarded — the  theory  was  not 


'  AcmnlinK  to  strictly  correct  etymolojry,  the  word  mtryx  f>hoiild  Iw  ppt«ll(Hl  with  a  douMe  k  inMten<l  of  n  dnulile 
e.  htinj:  -IitIvwI  fWim  tho  Orwk  «<««6(;  but  ra  two  k'tt  nerer  fullow  piich  <itbt»r  In  nny  Knjrllj»h  won!,  ai*  It  would 
Im  <M(iially  liutirnH't  to  p]iell  it  with  ck  hr  with  re.  and  a*  th«  alt4>nitioii  In  upelline  would  ni*<f*fiiiRrl]y  c«>mji?«»tcljr 
chaiiijo  thf  }ir(MninriHtiiin  usually  adu]>tiHl  (which  Id  aiiatofiiical  phraiw)*  Ik  T<>ry  und«iiirah]i*.i  I  have  i>n'fi>rr»i 
retniniii;;  the  onlinnry  mode  of  wrltiii);  it.  In  all  other  ca<H*9.  indci>d.  thmutrh  thi.i  i-dttlon.  when*  our  wi>rd  i« 
derivc«l  rmui  a  <ir«'ck  onf*.  with  a  ir  in  It.  I  haro  rondcn^l  the  Kngliah  by  a  k,  rath«r  thaa  by  a  c,  ao  lu  al.vphatitt 
which  aMniuiilalaa  tbu  dBriraliw  moru  nc^arly  to  tbe  origlaaL 
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reduced  to  practice : — and  both  Dr.  Jackson,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry,  an  1  Dr.  ^forton,  the 
prof4>M((ionnl  dentist,  have  lately  come  forward,  as  arrogating  to  themseWes  the  sole  merit  of 
the  invention. 

Dr.  Jtickson,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Boston  « Daily  Advertiser**  for  March  4th,  1847, 
SMVrt,  that  *'  bfiing  early  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  concerning  the  remedial 
ann\e*i  of  gaseous  matters,*'  ho  tried  the  effects  of  the  ether  vapour  upon  himself;  and  about 
tiie  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  1846,  communicated  his  discovery  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, nnd  recommended  its  use  to  him  in  his  profession.  He  states,  that  Dr.  Morton  having  a 
refractory  patient,  applied  to  him  for  an  india-rubber  bag  to  fill  with  atmospheric  air,  which 
he  might  induce  her  to  respire,  under  the  plea  that  it  was  some  medicated  vapour  tliat  would 
take  away  all  suffering :  that  he  dissuaded  him  from  his  project,  and  explaining  to  him  thiit 
he  had  discovered  a  process  by  which  insensibility  to  pain  might  be  produced,  gave  him  some 
sulphuric  ether:  and  this  really  had  the  effect  that  was  desired. 

Dr.  Morton,  as  is  stated  in  the  text,  afterwards  exhibited  ether  at  the  Massachusetts  TTos- 
pital,  during  a  capital  operation ;  and  thus  his  name  has  been  connected  with  the  history  of 
tliis  discovery. 

Immediately  that  the  above-mentioned  letter  from  Dr.  Jackson  was  given  to  the  world,  Mr. 
Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  being  desirous  of  himself  wearing  the  laurels,  which 
lie  considered  as  his  own,  entered  the  field  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize. 

This  gentleman,  in  the  year  1847,  published  a  small  pamphlet  at  Hartford,  entitled,  "Hit' 
tori/  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Application  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Oas^  Ether,  and  other  Vapours  to  Sur- 
gical  Operations.'*  In  this  pamphlet  ho  says,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  surgical  operations 
might  he  performed  without  pain,  by  the  fact  that  an  individual,  when  much  excited  from  ordi- 
nary causes,  may  receive  serious  ii^uries  without  manifesting  the  least  indication  of  'pain. — 
as  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  wounded  in  battle  without  knowing  it ;  — and  also  that,  when 
deeply  intoxicated,  a  person  may  be  severely  treated  with  the  like  insensibility  to  suffering. 

From  these  considerations  he  was  led  to  inquire  whether  the  same  results  would  not  follow 
the  inhalation  of  some  exhilarating  gas,  the  effects  of  which  would  rapidly  pass  away,  without 
leaving  any  bad  consequences  upon  the  system. 

He  therefore  procured  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  inhaled  it  himself,  by  way  of  experiment, 
previously  to  having  a  tooth  extracted ;  which  operation  was  performed  without  causing  him 
the  least  pain.  He  afterwards  took  out  teeth  for  twelve  or  fifteen  other  persons,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  gas,  in  an  equally  painless  manner.     This  was  *'  in  the  fall  of  1844." 

Being  a  resident  in  Hartford,  he  proceeded  to  Boston  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in  order 
to  present  his  discovery  to  the  medicul  faculty.  By  invitation  of  Dr.  Warren,  he  addressed 
the  Doctor's  medical  class  on  the  subject.  He  also  mentioned  his  discovery  to  some  gentlemen 
in  Boston,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Jackson  and  Mortem;  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  experiment 
as  to  the  value  of  the  new  practice  should  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the 
profej»8ion.  The  gas  was  administered  to  a  man  before  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  but  "the 
gas-bag  being  removed  too  soon,"  insensibility  to  pain  was  not  produced ;  the  whole  was  de- 
nouncol  as  an  imposition:  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  assist  Mr.  Wells  in  further  experiments. 
The  Uisjippointment  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness,  and  he  returned  to  Hartford. 

Dr.  Morton,  living  at  Boston,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wells,  and,  as  the  latter  gentleman 
avers,  he  came  to  llartford  some  time  after,  to  request  Mr.  Wells  would  instruct  him  how  to 
I>re]>are  the  gas  which  he  had  been  giving  so  successfully  at  Hartford,  that  he  might  make  a 
trial  of  it  at  Boston.  Mr.  Wells  referred  him  to  Dr.  Jackson,  also  of  Boston,  as  he  was  a  che- 
mist, who  gave  him  ether  instead,  as  being  attended  with  less  trouble.'* 

After  "one  or  two  teeth"  had  been  extracted,  under  the  influence  of  ether,  it  was  intro- 
dnoe«l  into  the  Massachusett's  General  Hospital,  where  a  capital  operation  was  performed  by 
its  assistance,  with  complete  success.  This  fact  was  immediately  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  with  the  names  of  Jackson  and  Morton  as  the  discoverers. 

Mr.  Wells  further  states,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  he  and  Dr.  Marcy  had  many  dis- 
cussions together  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  nitrous  oxide  and  sulphuric  ether; 
that,  in  November,  1844,  an  operation  was  performed  "in  Dr.  Marcy's  oflBce,"  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sulphuric  ether :  and  that  the  Doctor  then  advised  him  by  all  means  to  continue  to  use 
nitrouM  oxide  gas.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Marcy,  on  afiidavit  before  A.  .M.  Col- 
lins, Mayt»r  of  llartford.  Indeed,  appended  to  the  pamphlet  there  are  numerous  affidavits,  as 
well  from  physicians  who  had  conversed  in  1844  with  Mr.  Wells  on  his  discovery,  as  from  per- 
s<»ns  who,  in  the  same  year,  had  been  the  subjects  of  operations  on  the  teeth,  after  having 
inhaled  tlie  pas,  sworn  before  magistrates,  and  countersigned  by  them  in  due  form.  So  that, 
as  Dr.  Morton's  first  trial  was  in  September  30th,  184G,  according  to  the  pamphlet  in  question, 
the  j)ri«»rity  of  the  practice  of  using  exhilarating  gases  to  deaden  pain  under  a  surgical  operation 
must  be  c<»nce«.led  to  Mr.  Wells;  and  the  fact  being  established,  it  matters  not  at  all  what  the 
a;:t'iit  u«<e<l  is : — the  application  of  one  gas  or  vapour  instead  of  another,  forms  merely  a  vari- 
ation of  detail,  and  does  not  afi'ect  the  principle  on  which  the  experiment  was  founded'. 

.Another  claimant  sprung  uj)  in  the  person  of  Dr.  CoUyer,  of  St.  Helyer's,  Jersey,  who  in  a 
camuuniication  to  the  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  .Medical  Review,  (which  was  forwarded 
for  publication  to  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  the  latter  work  for 
Jnuuary  8th,  1847,  p.  82,)  states,  that  in  1843  he  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  wherein 
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he  '(  difltinotly  and  anequivocally  declares,  tfiai  the  uneonseioiu  or  congeHive  atatt  may  he  brought 
about  by  the  inhalation  of  narcotic  vapours/* 

But  granting  that  Dr.  Colljer  did  not  borrow  his  ideas  from  anj  foreign  source,  they  cannot 
be  admitted  as  original  contributions  to  medical  science,  after  the  observations  above  quoted^ 
especially  those  of  Beddoes,  Pearson,  Davy  and  Nysten. 


Ergot  or  Rtk. — nittory. — Although  this  medicine  has  only  been  had  recourse  to  recently 
by  practitioners,  to  increase  uterine  action,  the  substance  has  been  known  to  possess  deleteri- 
ous and  poisonous  qualities  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years ;  and  has  been  employed  on  the 
continent  by  female  midwives,  as  a  promoter  of  labour-pains,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  If  taken  in  large  quantities,  mixed  with  the  healthy  grain,  as  food,  it  produces  giddi- 
ness, spasms,  and  convulsions,  on  which  gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the  extremities  supervene : 
and  to  this  disease  the  name  of  ergotisme  has  been  given.  (See  art  Ergotisme,  by  M.  Renaul- 
din,  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  tom.  xiii.  1816.)  Its  deleterious  efifects  were 
first  recognised  so  early  as  the  year  1089,  by  Sigebert  de  Oremblaur.  ^Recueil  des  Hist  des  Gauls 
et  de  la  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  259.)  Wendelin  Thelius,  a  German  physician,  gave  an  account  also 
of  an  epidemic  which  raged  in  the  kingdom  of  Hesse  in  1596,  attributed  to  this  disease  being 
so  frequent  in  the  grain.  And  the  medical  faculty  at  Marburgh,  in  1597,  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  same  subject  In  1648  and  1649,  boUi  Saxony  and  Sweden  became  ravaged  by 
a  similar  epidemic ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards  the  same  accidents  took  place  from  the  same 
cause  in  Blois  and  Montargis  in  France.  An  account  of  this  epidemic  was  given  by  M.  Pcrault, 
in  the  Joum.  des  S9avans,  1676.  In  1670,  the  Acad^mie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  at  Paris  became 
informed  of  singular  accidents  which  had  occurred  in  the  district  of  Sologne,  owing  to  the  use 
of  bread  there,  made  with  spurred  rye.  In  1777,  M.  Tessier  witnessed  the  same  occurrences 
also  in  Sologne,  and  made  numerous  observations  and  experiments,  a  very  interesting  account 
of  which  he  published  the  same  year,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine.  Since  that  time,  in  dififerent  years,  its  baneful  influence  has  been  more  or  less 
remarked  in  France.  And  although  some  observers,  as  Paulet  and  Model,  have  thought  that 
the  deaths  occurring  at  these  times,  in  those  particular  districts,  were  caused  by  the  great 
vicissitudes  in  weather  and  temperature,  rather  than  by  the  diseased  grain ;  yet  the  various 
experiments  of  Tessier,  on  animals  removed  out  of  the  influence  of  such  exciting  causes,  fully 
prove  that  the  accidents  were  attributable  to  the  grain  itself.  (See  Tessier's  Traits  des  Mala- 
dies des  Grains,  Paris,  1783.)  I  would  refer  my  reader  also  to  some  instructive  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  Wright,  as  detailed  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ergot,  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
October,  1889,  and  two  subsequent  numbers.) 

For  accounts  of  many  other  epidemics  that  ravaged  difierent  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
between  1659  and  1741,  a  Latin  letter  from  M.  Tissot  to  Dr.  Baker,  in  the  55th  vol.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1765,  p.  108,  may  be  consulted;  as  also  Mr.  Wright's  paper,  just 
noticed.  Mr.  Wright  has  proved  by  sundry  experiments,  that  the  active  principle  of  the  ergot, 
resides  in  an  essential  oil,  which  can  be  separated  by  distillation.  (Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Jourz^, 
July  1,  1840,  p.  58.) 

Like  many  other  valuable  medicines,  the  knowledge  of  this  substance  was  for  many  centuries 
entirely  confined  to  its  poisonous  qualities ;  and  even  those  who  had  studied  its  history  in  the 
closest  manner  were  ignorant  that  it  could  boast  any  other.  Of  spurred  rye,  first  mentioned 
for  its  noxious  efi'ects  in  1089,  no  notice  occurs,  as  an  uterine  remedy,  till  1688,  when  R.  J. 
Camerarius  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  midwives  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  to 
accelerate  parturition.  (Acta  Natures  Curiosor.  Centur.  vi.  Obs.  82,  An.  1688;  see  also 
Dierbach,  Neuest  Entd.  in  d.  Mat  Med.  p.  180,  1887.)  No  author,  liowever,  mentioned  it  for 
this  purpose  from  that  time  till  1774,  when  Parmentier,  in  a  brief  letter  to  the  Abb4  Rosier,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Physique,  made  known  that  it  was  frequently  used  by 
Mad.  Depille,  a  midwife  at  Chamont,  as  a  child-bed  remedy. 

This  letter  merely  announced  the  simple  fact ;  it  was  to  M.  Desgranges,  an  able  obstetrical 
practitioner  at  Lyons,  that  we  are  indebted  for  rescuing  this  medicine  from  the  hands  of  the 
women.  He,  in  1777,  having  met  with  many  females  who,  from  a  traditionary  knowledge, 
were  accustomed  to  employ  it  with  no  little  mystery,  in  cases  of  lingering  labour,  made  some 
trials  with  it  himself,  and  published  in  various  journals,  at  diff'erent  times,  the  result  of  his 
practice  and  observations.  (See  an  able  article  by  Desgranges,  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  de 
Med.  Chir.  et  Pharm.,  January,  1818,  tom.  i.  p.  54;  also  Gaxette  de  Sant^,  1818-19.)  The 
French,  then,  seem  to  have  employed  it  first ;  and  the  American  physicians  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  it  many  years  before  it  became  generally  known  in  England.  Both  Drs.  Dewees  and 
Chapman,  of  Philadelphia  (Discourse  on  Therapeutics,  &c.,  Philad.,  1817),  and  Drs.  Hosack, 
Bibby,  Prescott,  and  Stearns,  of  New  York,  had  employed  it  repeatedly.  (See  Letter  to  Dr. 
Hamilton,  on  Ergot,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  New  York,  1842.  Dissert  on  Ergot,  by  Oliver  Prescott, 
New  York,  1813;  and  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Joum.  vol.  xxxii.,  1814,  p.  90.  And  account  of  the 
••  Pulvis  Parturiens,"  New  York  Med.  Repos.,  1808,  by  John  Steams ;  also  Med.  Phys.  Joam. . 
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vol.  7.  1823,  London,  p.  65.)  It  Was  not,  indeed,  till  the  year  1820,  that  it  attracted  particiilar 
nctice  in  this  country,  when  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Merriman 
(Synopsis,  Ed.  3d.,  1820,  p.  187)  and  Dr.  H.  Davies  (on  the  Secale  Comutam,  Med.  Phys.  Journal, 
vol.  liy.  1825,  p.  100),  both  of  whom  published  some  cases  in  which  it  had  been  tried.  Since 
that  time  it  has  come  into  very  common  use;  its  powers  are  now  universally  known  to  the 

Srofession ;  and  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  day  teem  with  the  history  of  cases  in  which  it 
as  been  found  of  service. 

On  its  first  introduction,  many  practitioners  received  with  much  distrust  the  account  of  its 
virtues,  published  in  the  various  journals,  and  elsewhere :  at  last,  however,  from  the  mass  of 
evidence  accumulated  on  the  subject,  they  were  forced  to  admit  its  powers  and  efficacy.  They 
then  took  a  different  ground, — acknowledged  its  power,  but  objected  to  its  use : — it  was  argued 
that  if  it  really  possessed  such  influence  over  the  uterus,  that  virtue  must  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  constitution  ;  that  it  must  act  on  the  uterus  through  the  medium  of  the  arterial 
system ;  that  it  should  be  classed  as  a  stimulant,  and  as  such  must  produce  dangerous  excite- 
ment This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  as  all  unprejudiced  observers  agree  in  testifying :  it  acts 
on  the  uterus  entirely  through  the  nervous  system,  not  necessarily  exciting  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries to  increased  action ;  its  influence  is  specific,  confined  principally  to  the  uterine  organs ; 
and  the  pulse  is  only  secondarily  affected,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  action  of  the  utenis. 
In  many  instances  it  has  appeared  to  diminish  the  flrequency  of  the  pulse.  (Merriman's 
Synopsis,  pp.  191 — 198.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  Traits  de  Therap.,  vol.  i.  p.  647;  and 
Wright's  Essay,  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,  July,  1840,  p.  60.)  Dr.  Hardy,  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  from  accurate  notes  of  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  ergot  had  been  admin- 
istered, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  diminishes  the  frequency,  not  only  of  the  mother's 
pulse,  but  also  of  the  child's.  He  says  that  few  children  were  bom  alive  whose  circulation 
fell  steadily  below  110  in  the  minute,  if  intermissions  were  observed  at  the  same  time.  (Dub. 
Journal  of  Med.  Science;  see  Med.  Gazette,  March  5th,  1847,  p.  439.) 

Another  objection  was  then  urged  against  it;  it  was  said  to  be  dangerous  to  the  child's  life; 
and  a  number  of  instances  were  brought  forward  in  which  the  children  were  bora  dead  after 
the  ergot  had  been  exhibited.  It  was  supposed  that  the  noxious  properties  of  the  drug  were 
so  great  as  to  have  destroyed  the  foetus  through  the  mother's  system.  (Huston,  North  Amer. 
Med.  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1829;  Hosack,  Letter  to  Hamilton,  Moore,  Halcombe,  Letter  to 
Dewees.  See  also  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  181,  new  series,  August,  1829.)  In 
most  of  the  cases,  however,  which  were  adduced  to  determine  this  fact,  the  labour  had  been 
very  lingering,  and  the  child  had  probably  been  destroyed,  not  by  any  poisonous  quality  resi- 
dent in  the  drug,  but  by  pressure  either  on  the  foetal  head,  during  its  passage  through  the 
pelvis,  or  more  Ukely  on  the  funis  umbilicalis.  I  have  myself  seen  very  many  cases  in  which 
ergot  was  given  where  the  children  were  bom  alive ;  and  therefore  I  am  fully  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  drug  does  not  neee»aar%ly  destroy  the  foetus.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
however,  that  the  foetal  body  may  be  greatly  affected  by  drugs  received  into  the  mother's  sys- 
tem. Of  this  fact  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  examples,  and  one  of  a  particu- 
larly striking  character.  A  lady,  in  consequence  of  suffering  severe  pains  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium  to  a  considerable  extent,  until  the  acces- 
sion of  actual  labour;  her  children,  on  such  occasions,  were  always  expelled  in  a  drowsy, 
etupid,  almost  comatose  state,  which  continued  for  some  hours  after  their  birth.  If  opium  is 
capable  of  producing  such  an  effect  upon  the  foetus,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  the  ergot  also  being  able  to  produce  an  injurious  influence  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  it  has  happened  to  me,  in  four  different  instances,  to  witness  the  death  of  the  foetus,  a  few 
hours  after  birth,  by  con's\x\%\oxi9y  pottquam  partus  prematurut  inductua  fuerat  ope  solum  secalit 
comutu  Three  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  children  of  the  same  woman,  and  in  all  four  the 
medicine  had  been  given  for  four  or  five  days  in  full  doses.  Thus,  then,  although  I  am  per- 
suaded the  exhibition  of  the  drug  does  not  necessarily/  injure  the  child,  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
ill  effects  may  not  possibly  arise  to  it  occasionally.  And  Wright's  experiments  on  animals  (Ed. 
Med.  Journ.,  January,  1§^0,  p.  29)  I  think  prove  decisively  that  the  medicine  has  a  most  pre- 
judicial influence  upon  the  young  in  uterOj  even  to  their  destruction :  but  they  would  lead  us  also 
to  believe  (what  I  have  myself  noticed,  after  the  ergot  has  been  exhibited,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  premAture  labour)  that  no  action  is  produced  on  the  foetus,  unless  the  mother's  system 
be  considerably  affected  by  it,  as  evidenced  either  by  its  causing  uterine  action,  or  giving  ri^ 
to  some  other  disturbance. 

Again,  it  was  objected  that  the  medicine,  if  commonly  introduced  into  practice,  would  be 
dangerous,  because  it  might  be  given  in  cases  perfectly  unfitted  for  its  use  (Huston,  North 
Amer.  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1829)  ;  and  that  contusions,  inflammations,  sloughings, 
and  lacerations  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  perineum,  would  frequently  follow  its  injudicious 
employment.  It  surely  is  neither  sound  logic  nor  fair  argument  to  adduce  as  an  f.ojection 
against  a  valuable  remedy,  the  possibility  of  its  abuse.  I  would  ask,  is  bleeding  never  liable 
to  be  abused,  or  mercury?  and  shall  we  discard  these  remedies  because  a  bungler  might  mis- 
apply theu?  ^^Neither  is  this  nor  any  other  medicine  to  be  prescribed  at  random ;  we  must 
only  have  recourse  to  it  in  consequence  of  certain  conclusions  at  which  our  mind  has  arrive<i 
after  a  system  of  severe  reasoning. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  taken,  stronger  and  more  difficult  to  refute  than  any  of  tht 
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fbrmer ; — ^niimelj,  that  if  the  mediciDe  possesses  sach  powers  in  increasing  the  action  of  the 
ntenis,  it  must  aUe  possess  the  power  of  producing  uterine  action  ab  initio  ;  and  if  such  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  little  less  than  criminal  to  admit  into  our  pharmacopceia,  or  into  common 
use,  any  drug  which  might  be  had  recourse  to,  both  by  unprincipled  men  and  females,  to 
occasion  abortion.  (Oerardin,  Rev.  Med.  September,  1824.  quoted  in  Lend.  Med.  Phys.  Jour, 
vol.  lii.  p.  530.)  It  was  a  belief  in  its  possessing  this  property  that  led  Pelletier  and  Planche, 
in  a  report  to  the  French  minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  to  recommend  its  exclusion  from  practice.  (Wright,  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  January, 
1840,  p  26.)  This  argument  was  answered  by  a  denial :  it  was  said  that  it  only  possessed  the 
power  of  increasing  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  when  thftt  organ  was  disposed  to  act,  and 
did  not  produce  them  ab  initio.  In  confirmation,  it  was  declared  that  in  those  countries  and 
seasons  when  erg&titme  was  preralent,  miscarriagee  were  not  more  frequent  than  usual,  which 
must  hate  been  the  case  if  ergot  produced  abortion.  (Neale,  on  the  Ergot,  1828,  pp.  16,  57, 
and  78 ;  Stearns,  Op.  cit.  Prescott,  &c.) 

Forsan  kcee  omitia  verm  ; — epomel  ips^  tamm  permuUa  vidi  exemplar  m  quibus  partus  prtmaturut 
inductUB  fuit  —  teptimo  vel  octavo  graviditatia  mense  peracto  —  toio  tecaUt  eomuti  U9U  ;  ovuU  mem^ 
branii  integria  tervatia  ;  ore  uteri  oeelwo,  nequt  digito,  neque  uUo  alio  modo  ad  patefaciUmem  exci- 
tato.  Quart  hoc  nudkamentum  opinor,  etiam^  ab  initio^  parties  doiorea  inducere  poate :  et  at  tarn 
inaignea  iUi  virea,  appropinquante  gramditatia  fi^e,  eufj'udicemua ;  aimilem  facultatum  eidem  mediea' 
mini  dum  reeena  ait^  exiguumque  ovum,  nagare^  abaurehtm  aaaet.  Haud^  profectOy  propter  earn  cauaam 
aaeaU  eomutum  ab  uau  expeUtndum  eat.  Nihilomin^  medicoa  oportet  notitiam  ejua  viriutia  a  vulgo, 
preeipuique  or  muiieribuat  diligenliaaimh  eelantea,  in  auia  peetoribua  oeeuiti /erre,^ 

The  effect  of  the  ergot  on  animals  is  much  the  same  as  on  the  human  subject ;  and  if  suffi- 
cient be  given,  it  causes  death.  Mammals^  birds,  and  insects  have  all  been  poisoned  with  it ; 
but  they  refuse  to  take  it,  even  when  mixed  with  their  food.  (Pereira's  Mat  Med.  vol.  ii.  p. 
601 ;  Neale,  p.  89;  Wright's  Experiments.)  Chapman  (Elem.  of  Therap.  vol.  i.  p.  489,  fourth 
edition)  says,  **  It  never  fails  to  occasion  abortion  in  a  short  time''  in  pregnant  brutes.  Combes 
once  caused  abortion  by  it  in  a  bitch;  Depuy  in  a  cow;  and  Percy  and  Laurent  produced  the 
tame  effect,  by  injecting  a  decoction  of  it  into  the  veins  of  a  cow.  (Neale,  p.  91.)  No  effect 
of  the  kind,  however,  followed  its  exhibition  in  Mr.  Wright's  hands.  Mr.  Touatt,  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Zoological  Society,  has  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  administer  it  to 
quadrupeds,  in  cases  of  protracted  or  difficult  parturition ;  and  he  states,  that  **  in  every  case 
the  uterus  has  responded ; — it  has  been  reused  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  action."  He  never 
knew  it  fail,  in  the  monogaatrie  animal,  to  produce  considerable  effect :  and  he  gives  a  very 
feasible  and  scientific  reason  why,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  stomach  in 
the  ruminant,  it  may  be  given  to  that  animal  without  the  uterus  being  in  the  least  influenced 
by  its  administration.  TPereira,  loco  cit)  Mr.  Dick,  also.  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Edinburgh,  informed  Mr.  Wright  that  he  had  known  this  drug  hasten  labour  in  cows,  when 
given  after  uterine  action  had  begun.     (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.  Jan.  1840,  p.  28.) 


D. 

FoRCKPS. — History. — As  a  concise  history  of  obstetric  instruments  may  be  interesting  to 
some  readers,  I  have  introduced  a  short  account  of  their  invention  here.  In  Avicenna's  work 
will  be  found  the  first  notice  of  an  obstetric  forceps :  none  of  his  cotemporaries.  however,  or 
immediate  followers,  mention  them ;  but  Albucasis,  about  a  century  after,  described  and  de- 
lineated numerous  instruments  to  facilitate  parturition,  and  among  them  a  short  and  long  for- 
ceps ;  the  former  he  styles  misdach,  the  latter  almiadach.  It  is  sufiiciently  clear  that  these 
inventions  were  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  opening  the  child's  head,  or  otherwise 
mutilating  it;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  proposed  with. the  view  of  extracting  it  alive.  But 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  purpose  could  be  answered ;  for  they  were  formed 
with  a  sharp,  beaked  point  at  the  extremity  of  each  blade,  and  projecting  teeth  on  the  internal 
surface,  so  thut  the  integuments  of  the  child's  head  and  face  must  of  necessity  have  been  lace- 
rated. Albucnsiij,  indeed,  even  gives  directions,  that  if  the  head  be  too  large  to  pass,  it  should 
be  crushed  by  the  closure  of  the  blades.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Arabian  forceps,  so  far 
from  being  considered  an  improvement  on  the  instruments  previously  in  use,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  clumsy  and  barbarous  attempt  at  what  has  fortunately  in  after  ages  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  find  no  particular  mention  of  obstetric  forceps  from  the  time  of  Avicenna  till  the  year 
1554,  when  Riieffe  of  Zuric,  in  a  work  **de  conceptu  et  generatione  hominis,"  dedicated  a  chap 
ter  to  the  consideration  of  obstetric  instruments,  under  the  title,  **de  modo  quo  et  quibus 
Instrumentis  impediti  et  mortui  infantes  producendi."  In  this  treatise  he  describes  and  delin- 
eates two  kinds  of  forceps,  the  one  with  a  beaked  extremity,  and  the  other  perfectly  smooth 
and  unarmed;  which  latter  he  distinguishes  as  ** forceps  qua  dentes  eruuntur:"  and  this  is 
the  first  attempt  recorded  of  any  obstetrical  assistant  (except  the  fillet^  by  which  it  was  pes- 

t  The  profvMlonal  reader  will  eauily  comprehend  the  reaaon  of  my  being  desirous  to  pat  forth  the  Rontlmentii 
sonveyed  in  the  text,  in  a  language  not  univcrtally  understood. 
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Bible  to  extraot  a  fcetus  without  injury  to  its  person.  Riieffe's  forceps,  however,  like  all  the 
former,  were  made  with  a  common  fixed  joint,  so  that  both  blades  must  necessarilj  be  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  they  were  almost  useless  from  the  difficulty  of  their 
application.  Kiieffe  has  not  left  us  the  (Umensions  of  the  instrumenl  he  suggested,  but  from 
the  cut  attached  to  his  work  they  appear  very  similar  to  our  common  lithotomy  forceps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  internal  surface  being  smooth. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  elder  Chamberlen  for  the  valuable  improvement  of  separating  the 
blades,  introducing  them  singly,  and  fixing  them  after  their  application.  But  the  lock  de- 
signed by  Chamberlen  (who  was,  from  the  clumsiness  of  the  workmanship,  doubtiees  not  only 
the  inventor  but  artificer  of  his  own  instrument)  was  by  no  means  so  firm  and  steady  as  to 
give  the  required  stability,  although  it  led  to  the  joint  now  in  use  in  England.  As  secrecy  in 
inventions,  however,  was,  in  Chamberlen's  time,  not  only  tolerated,  but  practised,  among  the 
most  scientific  and  enlightened  men,  the  peculiar  formation  of  his  instrument,  and  the  mode 
by  which  he  proposed  to  efi^ect  the  extraordinary  good  he  boasted,  was  not  known  to  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  and  even  to  this  day  we  are  without  any  authentic  document  to  inform  na  in  what 
his  peculiar  mode  of  delivery  consisted. 

His  son  .Hugh,  in  1670,  made  an  expedition  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his  secret; 
and,  being  called  to  a  case  which  Mauriceau  had  seen  and  abandoned,  declaring  that  it  could 
not  be  terminated  but  by  the  Csesarean  section,  he  attempted  to  deliver  by  his  forceps.  He 
failed,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  since  the  pelvis  was  highly  distorted.  The 
woman  died  undelivered  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  he  returned  at  onoe  to  England,  bringing 
with  him  a  copy  of  Mauriceau's  work,  of  which  he  put  forth  a  translation  in  the  year  1672. 
(Mauriceau,  4to.,  Paris,  1728,  tom.  ii.  p.  28.)  In  his  preface  to  Mauriceau's  book  he  has  given 
us  these  memorable  words : — **  My  father,  brothers,  and  myself,  (though  none  else  in  Europe 
that  I  know,)  have,  by  God's  blessing  and  our  industry,  attained  to,  and  long  practised,  a  way 
to  deliver  women,  when  the  head,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  or  disproportion,  cannot  pass, 
without  any  prejudice  to  them  or  their  infants ;  though  all  others  (being  obliged,  for  want  of 
such  an  expedient,  to  use  the  common  way)  do  and  must  endanger  or  destroy  one  or  both  with 
hooks."  He  afterwards  makes  a  lame  apology  for  not  giving  publicity  to  their  invention,  con- 
sidering that  he  would  injure  his  father  and  his  two  brothers, — all  three  in  practice, — by  doing 
so ;  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  secret  peculiarly  their  own, — one  which  they  had  every  right  to 
use  in  a  way  most  consonant  with  their  own  advantage.  By  a  fortunate  accident,  chance  has 
brought  to  light  what  neither  liberality  nor  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind  would  have  conceded 
to  us.  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen  (the  brother  of  Hugh,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned)  purchased, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  estate  of  Woodham  Mortimer  Hall,  near  Mai- 
den, in  Essex,  which  continued  in  the  family  till  about  1715,  and  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Alexander,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Wine  Coopers'  Company.  About  the  year  1815,  the  ten- 
ant iu  occupation  discovered  in  the  floor,  in  the  uppermost  of  a  series  of  closets  which  are 
built  over  the  entrance-porch,  a  trap-door.  In  the  space  between  the  flooring  of  this  closet, 
and  the  ceiling  below,  were  found,  among  a  number  of  empty  boxes,  a  cabinet  containing  a 
collection  of  old  coins,  divers  trinkets,  many  letters  from  Dr.  Chamberlen  to  different  members 


iTie  accompanying  cut  is  taken  from  a  drawing  of  the  mo«t  perfect  of  Chamberlen's  inatruments.  Xo.  1  it  tiM 
forceps  InckcJ;  a,  the  blades;  b,  the  handles;  c,  the  hole  in  the  joint,  through  which  is  passed  the  striug  to  cob- 
uect  the  blades. 

No.  2,  thf  front  view  of  a  single  blade;  a,  the  fenestra;  b,  the  groove  in  the  shanks,  forming  the  lock,  by  whldi 
the  two  blades,  perfectly  similar  in  form,  are  adapted  to  each  other;  c.  the  handle. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions:  extreme  length,  eleven  inches  and  a  half;  length  of  blades,  seven  inches  and 
h  quairtcr:  of  huudlo,  four  inches  and  a  quarter;  greatest  width  between  the  blades,  three  inches  and  three-eighths, 
wi«lth  between  the  blades  at  the  point«,  tbre«-fourth«  of  an  inch;  greatest  breadth  of  ihe  blade,  one  inch  and  a 
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of  bis  famUy,  and  some  obstetric  instruments.  These  instruments  were  given  to  Mr.  Car- 
wardine  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion  ;  and  that  gentleman,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  gene- 
rosity, presented  them  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  The  letter  accompanying  this  valuable 
donation,  together  with  figures  of  the  instruments  found,  was  published  in  the  9th  volume 
of  that  learned  Society's  Transactions.  From  the  very  fashion  of  these  instruments  may  be 
traced  the  progress  of  Chamberlen's  invention :  one  appears  to  be  a  simple  lever,  with  an  open 
fenestra,  another  a  double  blade,  connected  together  by  a  pivot,  which,  however,  is  riveted ;  a 
third,  in  which  the  joint  is  formed  by  a  loose  pivot  on  one  blade,  receivable  into  a  correspond- 
ing hole  in  the  other ;  and  a  fourth,  in  which  the  instrument  is  fixed  and  made  perfect  by  a 
tape  passing  through  two  holes — one  in  the  commencement  of  each  blade,  where  it  springs 
trom  the  handle.  Such,  then,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  improved  invention  of  the 
Chamberlens. 

The  celebrity  enjoyed  by  Chamberlen's  arcanum  could  not  but  attract  the  marked  attention 
of  the  practitioners  of  his  day ;  and  consequently  other  men  of  inventive  genius  directed  their 
minds  to  the  same  object.  I)r.  Wallace  Johnson  (System  of  Mid.,  4to.,  1769,  p.  170,)  distinctly 
states  that  a  pair  of  forceps  came  into  his  possession,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Drinkwater  of 
Brentford,  "who  commenced  practice  in  1668,  and  died  in  1728;"  Uiese  he  describes  as  being 
similar  to  those  used  by  Chapman  and  Qiffard. 

To  Giffard,  indeed,  the  credit  is  generally  acceded  of  having  improved  the  forceps  by  form- 
ing them  with  an  open  fenestra ;  but  after  the  account  I  have  just  given  of  Chamberlen's 
instruments,  which  all  possess  open  blades,  it  will  appear  very  questionable  whether  this  idea 
is  correct.  Qiffard  began  to  employ  the  forceps  in  1726,  and  sometimes  used  one  blade  simply 
as  an  extractor,  sometimes  both.  We  are  in  perfect  possession  of  his  practice,  by  the  cases 
pnblished  after  his  death  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Hody. 

Well  acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  history  of  the  minutest  improvements  in  surgery,  it  is 
singular  that  we  should  be  in  ignorance  as  to  who  was  the  inventor  of  that  greatest  of  all  alte- 
rations in  the  obstetric  forceps  exemplified  in  our  modern  joint  That  the  idea  originated  from 
those  which  Giffard,  Freke,  and  Chapman  used,  is  sufficiently  evident :  but  the  improvement 
in  stability,  security,  and  power,  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  an  actually  new  invention.  The 
credit  has  been  generally  given  to  Smellie  (Johnson,  p.  175) ;  but  I  question  whether  this  is 
correct ;  for  Mulder,  in  his  History  of  the  Forceps,  states  that  his  preceptor,  Du  Pui,  bought 
a  pair  of  forceps  with  the  improved  joint,  at  the  sale  of  Falconer's  Museum,  in  London,  in  the 
year  1778 ;  that  he  inquired  of  all  most  skilled  in  the  science  of  midwifery,  to  whom  was  to  be 
attributed  the  credit  of  the  alteration ;  but  that  nobody  could  inform  him,  though  all  agreed 
that  it  was  made  after  Chapman  had  openly  described  his  instrument.  The  latter-named 
practitioner,  indeed,  who  was  the  second  public  English  lecturer  on  the  obstetric  branch  of 
medical  science,  used  to  show  a  pair  to  his  pupils,  explain  the  mode  of  applying  them,  and 
published  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  1733.  To  him  we  are  indebted,  as  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  not 
only  for  the  first  description  of  the  forceps,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  principles  which  ought 
invariably  to  guide  us  in  its  employment.  (Med.  Gaz.,  May  19,  1843,  p.  262.)  The  first />w6/i> 
description  of  the  forceps,  however,  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  Edinb. 
Med.  Et*says  for  the  same  year,  1733.  In  that  volume  Chapman  is  severely  censured  for  con- 
cealing his  instrument,  which  he  had  given  intimation  of  previously.  In  the  third  edition  of 
his  treatise  on  **  The  Improvement  of  Midwifery,"  Chapman  apologises  for  having  done  so, 
and  at  page  92  he  gives  a  drawing  of  it. 

Before  this  time  —  viz.,  in  the  year  1720 — Palfyn  of  Ghent,  being  in  Paris  to  superintend 
the  printing  of  his  work*  on  anatomy,  presented  a  species  of  forceps  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  his  own,  which  he  denominated  the  tire-a-iiu  (Levret,  Accouch.  laborieux,  1770, 
p.  86) ;  but  from  their  delineation,  as  given  by  Mulder,  we  must  judge  them  to  havA  been 
clumsy,  even  in  comparison  with  Chamberlen's.  This  instrument  was  afterwards  claimed  by 
Le  Doux,  a  surgeon  at  Ypres  ;  but  no  account  of  it  was  published  until  after  Chapman's  had 
been  mnde  known ;  it  was  given  to  the  profession  by  Butler,  in  the  Edinb.  Medical  Essays  and 
Observations,  for  the  year  1733. 

The  great  similarity  that  exists  between  the  instrument  used  by  Chamberlen  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  described  by  Chapman  in  1783,  forms  a  very  curious 
part  of  the  history  of  the  forceps.  The  representation  of  the  latter,  given  by  Mulder,  resem- 
bles in  many  points  that  specimen  of  Chamberlen's,  a  sketch  of  which  is  traced  above.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which 
Chamberlen  kept  his  invention  secret,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  instrument  had  been 
described  to  Chapman  by  some  persons  who  had  seen  it  employed  by  Chamberlen.  Smellie, 
indeed,  in  his  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  states  that  Chapman's  instrument  was  the  saftie 
which  Chamberlen  used;  from  whom  he  obtained  his  information  he  does  not  disclose:  but 
through  whatever  channel  he  became  possessed  of  it,  he  seems  to  have  placed  perfect  reliance 
on  his  authority,  and  that  with  good  reason. 

The  blades  of  all  hitherto  described  were  straight ;  and  Levret  first  added  the  lateral  curva- 
ture, that  the  convex  edge  might  fit  into  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  rectum  by  the  point  be  prevented ;  this  form  was  afterwards,  with  some  variation, 
adopted  by  Smellie,  Osbom,  and  Clarke. 

Modem  foretpM. — Whim,  caprice,  and  fancy  (and  perhaps  also  some  little  larking  desire  for 
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prafcs^mDEil  dht) action)}  hft^e  Btigg^ted  an  itifinite  rnHetj  of  forceps,  of  Almost  nit  "mhitih 
Levret*8  and  SmelUe'i  patterns  hrtire  formed  the  gpouodwork.  Others  are  strongly  s* tamped 
with  nn  Drjginnl  dLaniGter  of  iaerei^ecj  titilit^ ;  o-tid  BUdh  are  tho  modliflicationa  euggcErted  hj 
the  Iftto  Professor  Dn^jg,  who  appHetl  hU  naintl,  with  tpfj  conaidcruble  aeuteneaa  and  itijrenuit/, 
tQ  improving  the  mechanism  of  this  department  of  surgtoal  science ;  he  adopted  a  wider  bU4^ 
than  is  oommooly  nsed  ;  which  allows  the  parietal  promi&enee  to  pass  more  perfectly  tbrongh 
the  opeoing,  and  which  embraces  the  child's  head  at  more  poiots  of  contoot  than  Denm&n's, 
groellie"Sj  or  Levret's.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  irregularities  of  maoy  pelvea  would  not 
permit  the  introduction  of  two  bladea  of  the  width  which  be  thought  moat  appropriate;  and 
he  therefore  proposed  to  obviate  this  mconvcnienee  in  two  ways  —  either  by  adapting  m  nai^ 
rower  blade  to  the  wide  one,  or  by  nsing  a  short  blade,  as  an  antagonist  to  that  6ret  intro- 
duced. The  idea  of  employing  blades  of  dilfereiit  lengths,  however,  origiaaied  with  Ptigh  of 
Chelmsford,  in  1754.  (Spence,  Syst.  of  Mid,,  Edin.,  17S4,  p.  645.)  The  great  objection  to 
Da  vis's  invention  consifita  in  the  n  amber  of  instruments  which  such  a  contrtvancfi  require  w© 
ihoald  be  furnished  with,  and  the  laconvenience  nttendnnt  on  that  multipUcity. 

Other  less  useful  changes  have  been  made  by  different  practitioners :  of  this  td&d  ii  the  Tata 
Br.  Hamilton's  of  Edinburgh,  who  adapted  a  hinge  to  the  shank  of  that  blade*  ki  be  intrc* 
duced  within  the  right  ilium,  that  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  patient  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed  might  be  obviated ;  others,  as  Conquest,  have,  with  the  same  intention,  recommended 
that  the  handle  should  be  made  to  tinscrew,  so  that  the  bUde  might  be  introduced  Erst,  And 
the  handle  fixed  afterwards.  Saxtorffe,  indeed,  in  ITOl,  added  a  hirige  to  each  handle;  but 
this  was  merely  for  the  conveoience  of  carnage,  nnd  is  of  a  very  different  construction  to  that 
employed  by  Hamilton ;  for  Saxtorffe'd  hinge  turns  Inwards,  wliile  H ami) lien's  is  bent  out- 
wards, Leake,  in  1774,  proposed  a  forceps  with  three  bladea;  but  this  Buggestiou  has  beei 
followed  by  no  one  of  repute,  as  far  oa  I  know. 

French  forceps In  no  part  of  operative  surgery  \s  the  fluperiority  of  British  practice  over 

that  of  our  ingenious  and  enlightened  neighbours  on  the  other  side  the  Kngliah  cbanuel  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  crjutrost  between  our  short  forceps,  and  the  one  even  to  this 
day  in  lise  among  them.  I  subjoin  a  cut  of  the  fashion  of  tho  French  forceps,  taken  from  a 
pair  brought  to  my  father,  a  few  years  BiQce,  by  a  friend,  from  Paris,  &a  ik  ipecimen  of  tho 


i 


J,  Thft  Ttistniment  rJoNid^ 

2*  A  imrtial  dde  rUiW  ofdinn  blhd^,.  tc  ihow  the  cnrvt  imd  p«g  hj  'wh^th  It  \i  locked. 


advancement  they  have  attained  in  this  department  of  obstetrical  science.  It  was  made  aft^ 
the  most  approved  fashioo  in  every  respect;  and  he  assured  me  that  he  saw  a  similar 
inHtrument  employed  by  tlie  celebrated  Dubois,  while  he  was  sojourning  in  their  capital.  Its 
extreme  length  is  nineteen  and  a  half  inches ;  the  blade  ten  and  a  half  inches ;  the  greatest 
Width  between  the  blades  is  two  inches  and  three-quarters ;  the  extremities  of  the  points  are 
in  perfect  contact  when  tho  handles  are  closed;  it  poHsesses  a  lateral  enrve  j  each  blade  ii 
fenef^tmted^  and  [?lightly  hollowed  out  internally ;  across  the  widest  part  it  measures  twa 
inches  ;  and  the  groateHt  diameter  of  the  fenestro,  near  the  extremity,  is  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter. The  whole  weight  of  the  instrument  is  two  pounds,  five  ounces  and  three-quarters-  Binee 
the  time  I  ^peak  of,  however^  the  forceps  in  common  use  in  Paris  has  been  decreased  ia  sitCr 
Diivis,  in  his  work  on  Operatii?c  Midwifery,  published  in  1825,  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  piilr 
of  the  same  fashion  with  the  above  thnt  he  had  lately  received,  which  are  imther  smaller  than 
mine,  weighing  onit/  two  pounds  and  one  ounce  avoirdupois,     I  am  informed  that  Madamt 
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la  ChapeJe  has  further  diminished  them  in  sixe  and  weight,  still,  however,  preserving  their 
original  form.  The  joint  is  on  a  very  different  constrnction  from  ours ;  and,  without  prejudice, 
I  think  we  may  affirm  it  is  much  more  clumsy.  It  consists  of  a  pivot  and  mortise  lock,  loosely 
fitted,  and  not  difficult  to  adjust.  The  handles  are  entirely  of  steel, — a  continuation,  indeed, 
of  the  material  of  the  blade  itself, — and  bluntly  hooked  outwards  at  their  extremities.  With 
such  an  instrument  in  use,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  necessity  of  the  many  cautions  we  meet 
with  in  the  French  works  to  prevent  their  ilippmg.  We  can  only  feel  surprised  that  any  child 
oould  be  extracted  alive  through  a  pelvis,  under  the  compression  which  its  head  must  necessa- 
rily suffer,  if  the  forceps  retained  their  hold. 


E. 


YiCTis. — Hutory. — My  reasons  for  believing  that  the  elder  Chamberlen  was  the  original 
inTentor  of  the  vectis,  as  well  as  the  forceps,  will  be  found  in  the  following  short  history. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  son  Hugh,  about  seventeen  years  after  his  unfortunate  visit  to 
Paris,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland,  in  consequence  of  having  espoused  the  cause  of  James  the 
Second ;  where  for  some  time  he  practised  midwifery ;  and  having  contracted  an  intimacy — 
if  not  a  partnership —  with  Roonhuysen,  he  communicated  his  secret  to  him  Kbout  the  year 
1698,  on  the  receipt  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  Very  soon  the  celebrated  Ruysch 
and  Bookelman,  two  other  practitioners  at  Amsterdam,  became  participators  in  the  secret 
These  surgeons  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  Chamberlen ;  and 
only  displayed  the  instrument,  and  described  its  use,  to  those  of  their  pupils, — and  that  a  very 
limited  number, — who  gave  them  a  large  additional  fee  for  this  extra  knowledge.  Among  this 
number  were  John  de  Bruin  and  Peter  Plaatman ;  and  they  also,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
secrecy,  instructed  Titsing.  Boom,  and  a  few  others.  In  a  short  time  the  credit  of  the  instru- 
ment was  raised  so  high,  tnat  the  magistrates  of  the  town  forbade  any  of  their  surgeons  to 
practise  midwifery,  until  they  had  been  examined  by  its  possessors,  and  instructed  in  the 
manner  of  using  it.  (Bland,  Med.  Communications,  vol.  ii.)  As  it  passed  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hands,  its  fame  became  proportionably  spread;  and  in  the  year  1753,  Vis.<)cher  and  Van 
de  Poll, — physicians  practising  at  Amsterdam,  —  most  generously  bought  the  secret  for  five 
thousand  louis  from  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  John  de  Bruin,  the  wife  of  Herman  Van  der 
Heide  (to  whom  it  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  father  as  a  legacy),  and  made  it  immediately 
public.  (Miilder's  Hist  Forcipum  et  Vectium,  p.  88,  et  seq.)  The  instrument,  thus  dragged 
forth  from  comparative  obscurity,  about  which  so  many  conjectures  had  been  formed,  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  Dutch  practitioners  were  so  highly  raised,  and  which  the  profession  in 
general  was  so  anxious  to  obtain,  was  found  to  be  a  flat,  plain,  unfenestrated  piece  of  iron, 
elightly  bent  at  both  extremities  into  the  segment  of  a  large  circle.  On  this  discovery,  many 
doubted — as  well  they  might — whether  de  Bruin's  heir  had  really  allowed  the  true  instrument 
to  pass  out  of  her  possession ;  others,  whether  Roon- 
huysen had  dealt  fairly  with  his  pupils;    and  others, 

again,  whether  Chamberlen  had  not  acted  a  double  part, 
by  having  originally  sold  to  the  Dutch  physician  an  in- 
strument, of  which  he  himself  practically  made  no  use ; 

because,  as  it  was  then  well  known  that  Charaberlen's 

celebrated   arcanum  consisted   of  a   double   blade,    it 

eeemed  impossible  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  simple,  rude,  almost  straight  piece  of 

iron,   which   any  one  might  devise  and  manufacture, 

without  being  possessed  either  of  much  inventive  genius 

or  turn  for  practical  mechanics. 
Since  the  fortunate  discovery,  however,  of  Chamber- 

len's  original  instruments,  these  inconsistencies  appear 

to  be  easily  cleared  up ;  for  among  them  are  two  simple 

levers,  very  similar  in  size,  shape,  and  design,  a  figure 

of  one  of  which  is  annexed. 

It  seems,  then,  fair  to  infer  that  both  the  forceps  and 

lever,  such  as  they  were,  were  communicated   to   the 

Dutch  practitioners  by  Chamberlen ;  and  that,  either  in 

consequence  of  not  being  able  easily  to  introduce  the 

two  blades,  or  not  readily  adapting  them  to  each  other 

when   they   were   introduced;    or   perhaps  —  what   is 

equally  likely,  since  it  agrees  so  well  with  the  spirit  of 

the  times — finding  themselves  enabled  to  use  the  one 

blade  with  so  much  greater  secrect/,  and  less  chance  of 

ditcovert/f  than  two, — they  became  habituated  to  the 

employment  of  the  vectis,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 

dexterity  in  its  use,  considered  it  the  most  efficient  instrument,  and  consequently  instructed 


ChambcTlen'8  Iprer— the  front  anU  n<\9 
views  The  only  difference  ljetnr«*f»  the  two 
ppei'imenii  found  wnni^tj*  in  one  havinvj  a 
8hari>er  point  to  the  hook  than  the  other. 
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those  wlio  ttpplie*!  fof  siicb  knowledge  iii  its  properMes,  m  pTeferencp  to  tho*»^  of  tlic  foreepai 
And  tUia  BuppriMtion  U  strefiffthtried  bj  the  fact,  that  Pnifyn,  of  Ghei^t,  in  17l!0,  nflcr  in*nf 
jotirncys  to  Lundoo  und  Amstordfim,  for  the  purpose  of  iLaoertajoiTig  wbAt  ChaJoberliJii**  ede- 
brjtted  secret  really  consisted  in  (which  was  known  to  hftve  pushed  into  the  hands  of  the  Datch 
physic intia),  w&9  coablcd,  from  the  iaformation  he  picked  qp^  lo  form  tiis  ttff^f^tet  which  bv 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  ScienceB  at  Paria,  and  wbieb,  after  ^ome  modtficationa,  heoAi»« 
the  forceps  of  Dus^e  and  Butter.  It  was  certaitilj  the  prevalent  belief,  in  Hoonhuy?en'»  tmie» 
that  the  iiistrument  he  atnploycd  waa  the  forcepa ;  and  Levret  slates  thnt  Van  d^r  Suam,  who 
IWed  miiiiy  years  with  Tloonhaysen*  confirmed  that  idea ;  so  that  w«  may  Hnppo^^e  he  at  first 
employed  the  forceps,  but  nftcrwardM  more  freqnently  used  the  leTer.  fSee  Bland's  paper  i>n 
the  Vecti«,  Med*  Comma nications,  vol.  ii.  p.  117*>  Smellie,  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  his  see«md 
Toliime  (p,  7),  distinctly  states  thai  AI*  de  PretiUe,  who  translated  his  work  into  French,  say# 
that  the  secret  of  tbe  ♦*  instrument  used  by  EooDhuysen  la  said  to  have  been  commomoated  to 
him  by  the  Chamherlens  from  London.*' 

If  this  hifltory  bo  correct,  it  is  plain  that  we  should  he  in  error  if  we  p^ninted  to  Efwn- 
h  ay  sen  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  vectis;  for  although  he  tiiaeie  a  jcreat  ehanp^  ia 
the  general  appearance  of  the  instrument,  his  alteration  sCArcely  afifected  it  at  all  as  a  in«Qhiiu* 
cal  power;  since  the  curve  of  bis  lever,  or  rather  De  Hruin's^and  T  take  it  for  frranted  that 
they  were  the  same — as  delliieated  by  MQlder,  la  almoitt  a  segment  of  the  same  circle  as  that 
possessed  by  the  instrument  found  among  Cham  be  Hen's 'collection.  All  the  first  vectea*  indeed, 
Buah  as  Koonh  aye  en's,  Flaatman^fl^  Boom's,  and  A!  or  and 's,  as  w^ll  as  Titsing'a  wpattda^  have 
Dearly  the  same  curve,  of  greater  or  less  extent;  and  thJi  alto  inclines  me  to  believt  that 
Chamberlen's  waa  the  ori^nal  pattern. 

I  hat^e  said  that  Eoonhuysen's  lover  consisted  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  bent  int4>  a  slight  curve 
at  both  ends,  and  he  generally  employed  it  covered  with  soft  leather*  Titling  fancied  he  had 
improved  on  this  plan,  by  padding  the  instrument  with  wool.  It  has  been  formal  by  difiefefti 
persons,  —  either  for  the  pake  of  appearance,  or  from  the  presumption  that  such  subalABOM 
were  less  likely  to  inflict  injury  than  the  harder  metal — of  wood,  horn,  I  Tory,  and  silvet.  ttt 
vectis  of  Morand,  in  1756,  was  of  ivory  ^  and  that  of  Herbiniaux  in  1782,  of  ffilver. 

Ae  it  was  generally  known  among  the  profession,  at  the  comnieneeinent  of  tlie  last  eeatury^ 
that  some  of  the  Dutch  physicians  possessed  Cbamberlen'a  or  Roonhuyten's  secret,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  practitioners,  as  well  in  Holland  as  in  other  countries,  sihoold  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  in  what  it  consisted,  or  to  have  invented  for  themsekL's  some  means  to  aeooniplish 
the  same  end.  Thus,  in  1738^  Eigaudeauji,  being  called  to  a  case  in  which  the  bead  was  ud* 
pacted,  procured  a  common  chemiBt's  spatula,  a  foot  in  length :  after  having  softened  th< 
blade  in  the  fire,  he  bent  it  into  a  slight  curve,  and  with  it  delivered  the  woman  of  a  live  child. 
Incited  by  his  success,  he  formed  an  instrument  very  similar  to  Titsing^s  m  ahape^  though 
shorter^  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  continually.  Like  his  predecesaor^,  bnwever, 
being  desire ns  of  reaping  more  than  ordinary  pecuniary  advantages  from  his  fortunate  disco- 
very, it  was  not  until  the  year  1754 — after  Visscher  and  Van  de  Poll  had  published  descrip- 
tions and  delineations  of  De  Bruin^s  instrument — that  he  made  known  the  form  and  use  of  ttia 
own.  Worrocquicr  of  Lisle,  aUo,  it  would  seem,  fell  by  chance  upon  the  expedient  of  deli. 
Bering  by  the  lever,  before  that  instrument  was  publicly  known ;  for  in  1753,  being  foiled  in 
bis  attempts  to  terminate  a  labour  by  Smellie^s  forceps,  at  that  time  but  just  oomo  into  use, 
be  employed  one  blade  as  a  vectis,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  into  the  world  a  living 
infant.  From  that  time  be  discarded  the  double  instrument,  anil  used  a  single  blade,  not 
unlike  Titsing's  in  ita  fashion  ;  with  which.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  boasted  that  in  tweuty*one 
years  he  had  delivered  twelve  hundred  women.  Long  before  tbis  time,  however — vii,,  io  1716 
— ^Isaac  de  Bruaa  of  Midleburg  made  an  attempt  to  extract  a  child,  when  the  h^d  presented, 
with  a  blunt  hook,  such  as  be  had  been  accustomed  to  use  under  breech  presentations.  He 
succeeded  in  his  object,  having  slightly  bruised  the  child's  head.  Correctly  judicing  that  the 
instrameut  was  too  thick,  and  not  sulfioiently  wide  for  his  purpose,  he  formed  a  fenestrated 
veetlsi,  decidedly  the  best  of  all  those  first  invented,  and  which,  indeed,  approacbes  nearer 
than  imy  of  them  to  the  form  of  Lowder's  —  that  variety  now  most  in  common  us*  in  thi« 
'Country.     He  published  a  description  of  it  in  1755.     (Mulder,  p.  97 — 100.) 

In  the  year  17H1,  Dr.  Aitkin  of  Edinburgh— a  man  at  great  ingenuity  and  mechanicnl  inven- 
tion, though  extremely  fanciful  in  his  notions — -  having  found  by  eiperience  the  dllficulty  of 
introducing  a  blade  with  the  extremity  considerably  cuj'ved,  and  the  useles^ness  of  the  instni- 
ment  if  the  point  was  but  ii^lightly  bent,  contrived  one  that  could  be  introduced  straigbt,  and 
carried  after n'drtU  to  any  rcijuired  angle,  by  turning  a  screw  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle, 
so  that  it  might  adapt  itself  closely  to  the  child's  head.  Thia  supposed  improvement  be  dene 
minated  the  tmn^  Uvtr. 


Cbakioto¥T. — Eiti€fry. — The  first  of  ill  ohstetrita!  operations  practised,  consisted  In  ti- 
tracting  the  mutilnted  f(£tu8  from  the  womb  by  cutting  and  sharp-pointed  instruments,  in 
whatever  way  it  could  best  be  accomplished.  Thus,  even  Hippocrates  has  left  us  some  observa- 
tions on  tbis  subject :  and  Celsus  is  particular  in  his  directions,  having  dedicated  the  rweutj- 
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ninth  chapter  of  his  seyenth  book  to  the  mode  m  which  a  dead  child  may  be  extracted  from 
the  uterus  by  means  of  instruments.  We  may  trace  in  the  very  expressions  used  by  Celsus, 
the  antiquity  of  the  prejudice,  that  the  Toluntary  efiforts  of  the  foetus  were  the  principal  effi* 
cient  cause  of  its  escape ;  for  he  says,  **  Ubi  concepit  aliqua,  et  jam  prop^  maturus  partus 
intus  emortuus  est,  neque  excidere per  te  potest,  adhibenda  curatio  est." 

The  instrument  he  describes  for  this  purpose  is  a  cutting-hook,  "  uncus  undique  Isevis,  acu- 
minis  breTis ;"  but  he  mentions  no  means  by  which  the  cranial  bones  might  be  perforated,  if 
necessary.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  distortions  of  the  pelvis  were  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Latins;  else,  since  he  speaks  of  breech  and  shoulder  presentations,  the  foetus 
being  dropsical,  and  the  mode  of  decapitating  it  when  transversely  placed,  be  would  :^ot  have 
omitted  to  notice  such  a  serious  and  dangerous  cause  of  difficulty.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised 
nt  this ;  for  neither  rickets  nor  mollities  ossium  seems  to  have  existed  in  these  ancient  times. 
The  first  description,  indeed,  which  we  have  of  rickets  was  given  in  a  treatise  by  Glisson, 
published  in  1669.  The  habits  of  our  early  ancestors  were  not  favourable  to  the  production 
of  either  of  these  formidable  affections ;  their  poorer  population  was  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural, or  mechanical — not  in  what  may  properly  in  this  age  be  termed  manufacturing — pur- 
•aits ;  which  latter,  of  all  occupations,  most  fosters  the  rickety  predisposition. 

The  Arabians  instituted  the  practice  of  perforating  the  skull ;  and  Albucasis  has  given  us  a 
drawing  of  an  instrument  designed  both  to  open  and  extract  the  head.  In  later  years,  vari- 
ously-fashioned perforators  have  been  employed.  Mauriceau*s  tire- tile  consisted  of  a  sharp- 
pointed,  double-edged  knife.  Daventor  used  a  long  scalpel ;  others  a  crooked  bistoury ;  Sir 
Fielding  Ould  invented  an  instrument  which  he  called  the  tenebra  occulta  ;  Smellie  adopted  the 
Bcissors,  which,  with  Johnson's  curve  added,  I  employ  myself. 


G. 

CJiSARBAN  Section. — Notices  of  Hitlory. — The  earliest  writers  on  medicine  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cesarean  operation ;  thus  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works,  either  genuine 
or  spurious,  of  Hippocrates,  nor  of  Celsus,  Paulua  iEgineta,  Avicenna,  or  Albucasis.  Pliuy, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus— the  vanquisher  of  Hannibal — was  introduced 
into  the  world  by  this  operation  (see  note,  p.  808),  and  that  Manlius  Torquatus  owed  his  life 
to  the  same  means.  ^ 

He  also  avers  that  Julius  Csesar  was  ushered  into  life  in  this  unnatural  manner,  Knd  that 
from  this  circumstance  first  sprang  the  surname  which  the  Roman  emperors  inherited.  If  this 
were  the  case,  his  mother  Aurelia  must  have  survived  the  operation,  since  she  died  whilst  he 
was  prosecuting  the  war  in  France,  or  while  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.  (Suetonius 
In  J.  GsBsar;  see  also  Plutarch,  art  Jul.  Caesar.)  This  then  would  completely  refute  such  an 
idea:  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  history  to  warrant  us  in  adopting  this  belief  Perhaps 
these  anecdotes  may  owe  their  origin  to  the  feeling  generally  indulged  in  by  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  birth  of  their  great  men  with  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  them  above  the  common  sphere  of  humanity.  Shaks- 
peare  has  not  overlooked  the  advantage  he  might  derive  from  the  incident  with  which  tradition 
had  invested  the  birth  of  Macduff,  (see  Boece's  Scotorum  Historia,  Paris,  1574,  p.  254,  1.  70; 
or  the  Chronicles  of  Holingsbed,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  176,  1.  31 ;  whose  work  indeed, 
as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  merely  a  translation  of  Boece,)  in  one  of  his  sublimest  and 
most  successful  compositions.  The  last  hope  and  frantic  desperation  of  Macbeth,  built  upon 
the  apparition's  prophecy — 

**  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  matt  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom" — 

suddenly  forsakes  him,  when  Macduff  declares  to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  was  introduced 
into  the  world. 

"De^air  thy  charm 
And  let  the  anfrel  whom  thou  dtill  hadt  nerved. 
Tell  thee  Maoduff  wu  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripped." 

If  we  were  inclined  to  dip  into  mythological  mysteries,  and  trace  the  operation  to  its 
remotest  origin,  we  should  learn  that  the  God  of  physic  himself, — as  is  sung  by  Ovid, — was 
eat  out  of  the  womb  of  his  mother  Coronis  by  Apollo,  after  he  had  destroyed  her  by  an  arrow 
fcNT  her  infidelity. 

**  Ut  tamen  infrratos  in  pectore  fodlt  odores, 
Ktdedit  amplexus,  injustaqnejosta  perefrit; 
Non  tulit  in  dneres  labi  8ua  Phoebud  eowlem  • 

9«tti\riik\  sed  naSum  JUimmit  uUroque.  partntU 
EhpuUy  geminique  tulit  Chironla  in  antrum."— Jfe/am.  lib.  ii.  t.  C26. 

And  that  the  life  of  Bacchus  was  preserved  by  the  same  means,  when  his  mother,  Semele,  had 
been  consumed  under  the  embrace  of  Jupiter,  who,  according  to  her  desire  and  his  extorted 
promise,  visited  her  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  skies. 
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*       ,       .       "Cmfpim  mortals  ttirnuH  a* 
Htm  ta]lt«tili«rtQM;  aoniPt;ud  ju>^iUbLtfi  ArvlL 
Iiii|wrfMiii  adhttc  h].fanf*  ffr.nrtnftjt  uh  aim 


firnn 


lapuJtUr  fcnnaTl;  pi^tvrDftQut  tern  par*,  oauiplet."' — JMaAi,  1^  UL  T« 


Eo  th«.t  U  would  a«eTD  the  world  i^  indebted  bnth  far  iuedi<3iae  and  wine  lo  thia  operation. 

The  grave  assertions  of  I  be  tiaturftli»t  in  this  respect  Didj  be  m  fabulous  us  tbe  Tisionarj 
Oightg  of  the  poH ;  but  Ovid's  diFBCTiptioii  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus  and  ^sctilapius  in  it.>«elf 
"would  lead  ui  to  infer  tbat  before  bis  lime  the  operatiQn  bfld  be«n  put  Is  prMitice  on  the  de«4 
eubject 

That  part  of  the  Jewish  Talmudt  called  the  Mifchna,  compiled,  according  to  Lif^btfooi,  (F«U 
of  Jeruanlem,  yoL  L  p,  309,  sect,  vii.)  at  tlie  close  of  thei  second  century  of  the  CbHslijm  ^ra; 
or,  according  to  Jost,  (Ge?chjchte  der  Isrneliteti  eeit  der  Zcit  dor  Maocftbicer,  yoL  It.  p,  103 J 
in  the  jear  2f^\X  contnins  three  passafices  which  bear  upou  this  qufjstion,  I  give  the  aecrediied 
Latiu  tranalation.  In  the  &fth  volume^  or  Or  do  Saerorumt  Maiuionldes*  in  explaniition  of  the 
TTordi  «  quk  *  latere  ntf^u*  til  iu  the  text — (wbich  paasago  is  devoted  to  orders  refpecting:  tb« 
mcMle  in  which  firatling  lambs,  cut  out  of  the  womb  of  their  parent,  e^hould  he  disposed  of)  hai 
the  following :  *'  Si  1  at  era  iHi  perfoderioti  atqne  ita  fcutum  eripy^rint,  ffoc  tiiam  Jiisri  mlrt  m 
mtdirre  guc^  diffituUer  pnrit,  el  in  descrvaeti  m^rlu  »W4eH^"-*(Vide  edit,  fol  Amsleled.  1702*  tracL 
HichoToth.  p.  ]<jI.}  Again,  in  the  same  volume  (p,  182)  we  £ad  in  the  teit,  ''  Si  quit  t  Isi^4 
prodierit.  et  quia  post  illuTn  venerit,  neuter  pHmogenitua  eat,  neque  pro  heredlUte,  neque  pro 
fincerdotio."  To  illustrate  which,  Malmouides  has  "  Fieri  poteat  at  hiEC  mulier  duplici  pro- 
genie  gravida  sit  atque  unus  prodeat  potiquam  vciirria  latuM  incuum  tir,  ot  poateft  prodcat  ftllcr 
pi^r  viam  ordiiiftriatn,"  &c.  And  in  the  sixth  volume,  or  OrdG  ruriiatumf  we  read  '^^  Propter 
f^fum,  qui  perlatera  ventrvf  pradiU^  non  sedent  dies  imuiunditiei,  nee  dies  munditiei  oec  propter 
ipsum  tenentur  ad  eacrificittra/'^Anistel.  1708,  tract  Kid^^a^  p.  403.)  From  tb€fe  sentenc«« 
we  cannot  but  infer,  both  that  the  operation  had  been  performed  on  the  living  subject  in  tbe^e 
enrly  daj^s,  and  alao  that  aorae  women  had  aurviTed.  It  is  said  (bat  Kuma  Potnpilius,  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  enacted  that  the  bodj^  of  no  female,  who  died  undelivered,  should  be 
burned  or  bnried.  until  after  the  foetus  had  been  removed  by  inciaion. 

The  eaflieat  account  of  this  operation  extant  in  any  medical  work,  we  find  in  the  Chirw^ia 
of  the  celebrated  Guy  de  Cnuliae,  {trect,  vi.  doct.  2,  cap.  vii.  sect  de  extro/diiont  fmtui^)  wbioh 
waa  written  in  the  year  1368 ;  hut  the  author  only  apeaks  of  it  as  proper  to  be  reiortdd  to 
after  the  mother*s  death.  The  same  mention  is  made  by  Par^,  who  limits  its  adoption  lo  lbo«i 
enaea  in  which  the  woman  died  undelivered  x  and  Eousaet's  work,  adverted  to  in  the  %t%-%  u 
the  first  that  gives  any  kixtGTif  of  its  performance  on  the  living  subject. 

Principally,  perhaps,  owing  to  Kousset's  publication,  it  became  \%ty  frequently,  and.  Indeed, 
generally  ndopted  in  different  parts  of  the  continent.  M.  Simon  has  given,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Snrgery  in  Paris,  seventy-four  cases, 
in  which  It  was  declared  the  operation  was  performed  successfully ,,  in  as  far  as  regarded  the 
motl^rs.  In  three  of  these  cases  he  states  that  the  operation  was  performed  twice  upon  the 
sume  woman  ;  in  two,  three  times ;  in  one,  five  times ;  in  two^  ail ;  and  in  one,  seven.  These 
fi,CCOunts  seem  so  improbnblo,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  craniotomy  or  some  other  operation 
hoA  been  confounded  with  that  under  consideration.  One  of  the  cases  is  that  of  the  wife  of 
Sonne,  a  phytic iau  at  Bruges,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  delivered  seven  times  in  thit 
tuFinncr,  her  hujtband  being  the  operator  in  all  the  in^tunees.  Another,  that  of  the  wife  of  Olnua 
Rudbecke,  professor  of  phyBic  at  Upsal  in  Sweden, — the  founder  of  the  botanic  garden  there, 
which  became  afterwards  the  scene  of  Llnnteua's  labours, — who  was  himself  a  skilful  anatomist. 
In  this  instance  also  (he  hu^tand  wa^  the  operator^  and  he  is  said  to  have  saved  both  mother  and 
lihild.  Within  the  laf*t  few  years,  indeed,  the  Cajsarean  section  hss  been  performed  in  Ger- 
many four  tiiiies  on  the  same  patient,— in  June,  182fl;  January,  1830;  March,  1832*  and 
June,  1836;  three  of  the  chihireu  were  extracted  alive,  and  the  woman  was  suckling  the  last 
at  the  date  of  the  report. — (See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol,  ii  p.  27,  »od  voL  iT> 
p.  621.)  Meigs  (Ohstetncs,  p*  631)  gives  a  case  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  sue- 
cesafuHy,  both  as  regards  the  mother  and  child,  twice  upon  the  same  patient. 

There  is  no  <pieation  that  many  of  the  coi^es  to  which  credit  has  been  allotted,  are  not 
founded  in  truth  i  and.  nmong  these,  we  may  enumerate  the  inatanee  of  Jane  Seymour  i  for 
although  Mauncenu  (Piirici,  1721,  vol.  i.  p.  358)  and  Dionis,  (Cours  d'Operat.  Demons.  2;)  in 
Friince,  as  well  as  Hull  (Defence  of  CKsarenn  Section,  p,  13.  See  also  Aikin^s  Blograpbitfal 
Memoirs  of  Medicine,  178U,  p.  G9,  art*  George  Owen,  M*  D.)  and  some  others  in  this  country, 
gave  credence  to  the  rumour,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  story  was  fabricated,  to  swell  tbe 
list  of  the  licentious  Henry^s  barbarities.  Some  suppose  the  unfortunate  queen  died  two  days 
%fter  her  labour,  hut  there  is  positive  evidence  to  prove  that  she  survived  twelve.  If  so,  it  is 
Tery  improbable  that  the  ("iesarcan  operation  was  performed  on  her  jierson*  Edward  VL,  in 
bis  own  journal,  states  that  his  unhappy  mother  died  **  within  a  few  days^'  after  delivery. 
(Burnet,  vol.  iir-  p*  !►)  Strype  (llistor.  Memorials,  fol.  172],  voL  ii.  p.  h)  says  she  died  on 
the  night  of  the  twelfth  day ;  and  he  founds  hi;^  statementa  on  a  manuscript  in  the  Heralda' 
College.  And  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  {century  1 6th,  book  vii  p.  421,  foL,)  on  this 
very  subject  has  the  following  words.  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Edward  ¥L,  he  says — ♦*  For 
his  bi^tk.  there  goeth  a  constant  tradition,  thatj  Cctxar-like,  he  was  cut  out  of  tb«  belly  of  iui 
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mother,  Jane  Seymour;  though  a  great  person  of  honour  (deriving  her  intelligence  mediately 
from  such  as  were  present  at  her  labour)  assured  me  to  the  contrary."  He  then  gives  a  letter 
dictated  by  the  queen  to  the  privy  council,  dated  October  22nd,  ten  days  after  her  delivery ; 
and  adds  a  certificate,  signed  by  six  physicians,  dated  Wednesday,  [the  24th,]  the  day  of  her 
death,  in  which,  although  her  condition  is  described,  no  mention  is  made,  or  the  least  hint 
given,  of  any  operation  having  been  performed  on  her  person.  (The  originals  are  preserved 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Nsro,  c  10.)  The  story  runs,  that  it  was  supposed  a  natural 
termination  of  the  labour  could  not  take  place ;  and  the  officiating  attendant,  on  informing 
Henry  of  the  circumstance,  inquired  of  him  whether  he  willed  that  iSie  mother's  or  the  child's 
life  should  be  saved ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  his  accustomed  coarseness  and  brutality,  **  Save 
the  child  by  all  means,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  get  mothers  enough." — (See  Diouis,  Cours  d'Ope- 
rations  Chirurg.,  Demonst.  2.)  Or  according  to  others,  "For  it  is  easier  to  get  wives  than 
children." 

O'Meara  relates  that  the  labour  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  also  was  lingering,  and  it  was 
feared  either  that  the  child  must  be  sacrificed,  or  the  Cesarean  section  performed ;  that  Duboia 
put  the  same  question  to  Napoleon,  who  desired  him  to  forget  the  empress's  station,  **  and  to 
treat  her  as  he  would  a  shopkeeper's  wife  in  the  Rue  St  Denis ;  but  if  one  life  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, to  save  the  mother."     (A  Voice  from  St.  Helena,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.) 


H. 

Induction  o?  premature  labour. — Many  historians  of  different  ages  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the  offspring,  as  well  before  as  after  birth.  The  procuring 
abortion,  indeed,  was  cultivated  as  an  art  by  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power ;  and  Juvenal  employed  his  severe  and  chastening  pen  in  expo- 
Bing  this,  as  well  as  the  other  crimes  and  vices  of  the  age. 

The  following  passage  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  Satire ;  contrasting  the  condition  of  the 
poor  with  that  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  child-bearing,  he  writes : — 

**  Hie  tamen  et  puKU  (rabeunt  deticrimen.  et  omnes 
Mutrids  tolerant,  fbrtuni  urgente,  laborea: 
8«h1  Jacet  aurato  tIx  ulla  puerpera  lecto. 
Tantum  artes  ht^us,  tantum  medicamina  possant, 
Qnas  sterilea  facit,  atque  homines  in  rentre  neoandot 
OonducU.    Oaude,  infoUx,'  atque  ipM  bib«ndum 
Porrlge,  quicquid  erit.    Nam  «i  difltendere  velles, 
Et  yexare  utenim  pueria  lali^ntibus,  esMS 
iBtblopis  fortasie  pater." 

Terse  69L 

Also  at  verse  865  of  the  same  satire,  the  whole  of  which  is  levelled  at  the  vicious  practices  of 
the  Roman  women,  we  find  * 

*'Sant  qua«  eunuchi  imbelles.  ao  mollia  semper 
Oncula  delectent,  et  desperatio  barbee, 
Et  quod  abortive  non  ait  opu*.** 

Again,  in  the  second  Satire,  verse  32, 

**  Cum  tot  abortivitfnteundam  JuUa  vtdvam 
Solveret." 

Orid  dedicates  the  18th  and  14th  Elegies  of  his  second  book  of  Amours  to  his  mistress,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  make  herself  miscarry,  and  tries  to  dissuade  her  from  committing  such  an 
act  again.     In  the  14th  Elegy  he  says : — 

**  At  teners  faciunt,  rnd  non  impun^  puelln, 
Sffipe,  swj$  tUero  qua  neocUj  ipsa  perit" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preservation  of  personal  symmetry,  which,  indeed,  Ovid 
pointedly  alludes  to,  and  the  trouble  of  a  family,  were  the  motives  that  induced  the  Roman 
ladies  to  have  recourse  to  means  for  getting  rid  of  the  fruit  of  conception,  before  its  life  was 
made  erident  to  their  senses ;  and  it  was  not  till  Christianity,  by  her  mild  and  humane  pre- 
cepts, obtained  a  sovereignty  over  the  minds  of  this  people,  that  the  custom  was  abolished. 

Tertullian,  the  celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  hav- 
ing censured  his  countrymen  in  the  strongest  terms  for  the  practice  of  murdering  their  live 
children,  says — "  But  Christians  are  now  so  far  from  homicide,  that  with  them  it  is  utterly 
unlawful  to  make  away  with  a  child  in  the  womb,  when  Nature  is  in  deliberation  about  the 
man ;  to  kill  a  child  before  it  is  born,  is  to  commit  murder  by  advance ;  and  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  destroying  a  child  in  its  formation,  and  after  it  is  formed  and  delivered  ;  for  we 
Christians  look  upon  the  ovum  as  a  man  in  embryo ;  he  is  a  being  like  the  fruit  in  blossom, 
and  in  a  little  time  would  have  been  a  perfect  man,  had  Nature  met  with  no  disturbance  " 
(Chap,  ix.) 

*  He  addresaes  Pofthumui,  ditmiading  him  from  marrying. 


(j16  appendix. 

While  the  d^Btmctloa  of  the  otuih  wrb  not  re^rded  us  n  sin  to  be  abhorred,  but  ratlier  u 
at)  art  honournble  to  BciencG,  and  useful  in  npplication,  we  cimuot  wonder  thnt  the  praetie«, 
if  ic  w^rc  really  devoid  of  pcrsonU  dnnger,  shouM  be  so  eitensiTely  resorted  to ;  beeikusc  w« 
oftnnot  pr«9tiin«  that  the  mother  is  actuated  by  the  ^ame  affection  towards  the  being  in  her 
Womb,  of  whose  Jlfe  ihe  haa  had  no  evidence^  as  she  must  be  to  her  mature  infant,  brought 
forth  into  the  world  under  great  sufiering  and  datiger  to  herself,  asd  capable  of  aDstaming  aii 
indepemieut  life, 

U  is  curious  to  obscrre  that  thi?  very  means  which  the  anciecits  resorted  to,  for  the  purpoa* 
ftf  procuring  the  evacuation  of  the  womb,  are  eiactlj  those  which  are  practised  in  the  pres^eut 
day,  where  imperious  necessity  demands  it:  for  Tertullian,  while  reprobating  the  custom,  has 
deacrihrnl  the  inBtrumeut  by  which  the  oTular  memhranea  were  punctured*  lU  these  wordi — ^^**Eift 
*tiam  mneum  sprouluhi,  quo  jagulatio  ipsa  dirigitur,  cteco  latrocinio,  t^^^eofffumfr  appellanl; 
utique  Tiventis  iufnutis  peremptorium,  (Liber  de  Anima,  chap,  jiii.)  Aud  Grid,  who  lived 
nearly  two  hundred  luid 'fifty  years  before  TertuUian,  alludes  to  the  same  opemtion  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  elegy  just  quoted^  ii4dr«esed  to  hia  miatrcsi,  who  wsa  pregoaat  by 
btm : — 


"SpontHB' fluent  iaiitnr»  fluA:  sin  a  i 

lv«t  pn-tlum  pRTTflti  mm  Jexe  Tita  mnrn! 
VifiTu  tfuid  fjTi*itits  xultpfctis  viicera  Wi>j 
£t  afiCLfittiD  natii  dJra  Tcnena  dntUP 


I. 


Interridn  of  tub  uTERtrs.- — The  most  hor^Hfying  ease  of  miimanagemeut,  perhaps,  Ihat 
tTer  o4Jourred  either  in  medicine  or  surgery,  arose  from  an  adheaioti  of  the  placenta^  and  if 
put  on  record  by  Dr.  Boys,  formerly  phj^ician-flccouchi>ur  to  the  We^tminater  General  Di^pen* 
gary.  He  was  present  at  the  dissection  of  the  body,  together  with  Mr*  BrooTies,  Dra.  FCwper* 
FoihergilK  and  several  other  gentlemen.  They  found  wanting— the  ut*rus,  right  oTftrium  aad 
tube,  part  of  the  vagina,  and  part  of  the  left  Fallopian  tuhe;  the  greatest  pan  of  the  rectun^ 
ofecum,  appendix  vermiformis,  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon,  the  right  side  of  the  trani- 
Tcrse  arch,  all  the  ilium  and  inferior  part  of  the  jejunum, — altogether  many  feet  of  the  small 
inteijtineii^ — with  part  of  the  mesentery^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  omentum  majoa*  whieh 
hnd  beei^  torn  away  from  the  right  aide  of  the  lai^e  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  retnajaing 
portion  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colou^  and  much  of  the  jejunum^  were  torn  from  their 
attacbmecits.  The  labour  ocetirr«d  on  September  18th,  1807,  and  wiis  complicated  with  an 
adherent  placenta.  The  attendant  broke  the  placenta  by  puUmg  at  the  funis.  This  produced 
hemorrhage,  and  he  k'ft  the  patient.  In  about  fifty  hours,  no  attempt  having  been  mnde  to 
Tel t eve  her,  the  nurse  found  something  hanging  out  of  the  external  parts ;  and  on  his  l>eing 
tppriied  of  il,  he  said  it  must  be  tJtken  away^  and  placed  her  on  her  left  side  for  that  purpom* 
He  made  use  of  eonsiderable  exertion,  and  caused  great  pain.  He  then  ordered  a  pair  of  wia- 
sora  to  be  brought,  saying  there  was  a  false  conception,  whioh  must  be  removed :  while  usiog 
them  the  patient  fainted,  and  died  immediately.  The  parts  removed  by  this  brutal  op  em  tor 
were  preserved,  and  proved  to  be  those  I  havt  just  mentioned*  We  could  scarcely  cuppiMA 
that  Buch  ignorance  and  barbarity  could  exist,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  thi^^  cAse.  Btit, 
independently  of  the  precise  account  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Boys  (a  letter  ou  the  Practicci  of  Mid^ 
wifery,  occaBioned  by,  and  including  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  case,  by  John  Boyi, 
M.  Dh,  ko,  180B),  we  have  my  father's  testimony  in  corroboration:  for  he  saw  the  part^  in  Ur. 
Brookea'a  diasec ting-room.  The  man  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bftilyi  for  murder*  Rsd  w« 
acquitted. 

Ruysch  (Prac.  Ob  a.  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  Iran  a.  1761,  p.  3S)  saya  he  has  met  witk 
two  instances  of  inverted  uterus  within  one  week.  After  this  declaration,  we  eaunot  wonder 
that  Ruyi^ch,  placed  in  so  responsible  an  office  at  Amsterdam,  ahould  have  written  so  strongly 
against  removing  the  placenta  artifieially  in  any  case. 


TRAiriirTTBioii  or  blodi). — The  idea  of  tranafusing  blood  f^nt  the  aystetn  of  one  anlina!  intv 
that  of  another  ts  by  no  means  of  modem  date.  Mercklin,  in  a  treatise  de  ortu  et  (xea^v  trtmt' 
flmonis  MOfiffumiSj  published  at  Nurcm burgh  in  1679,  states  that  Marsilius  Fscintis,  de  tfudio- 
tontm  *aniffffe  tu^ida  (Lugd.  1560),  proposed  to  renew  the  vigour  of  old  men  by  making  then 
suck,  "morf  Airwrfjnum,"*  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  from  a  vein  in  tho  l^ft  arm  of  a  young 
person  ;  and  that  Joh,  Colle,  </r  meih&do  facils  parandi jvcvnda^  tuta^  tt  Boro  Pifdimmtnta  (Venit 
]rf^8),  recommended  that  the  blood  from  the  vein  of  a  young  man  ahonld  be  transmitted  jftr 
fixftilatn  into  the  vein  of  an  old  man  for  the  same  object  He  quotes  also  Andrew  Libftvins, 
who,  in  his  Appendix  S^fitagmat.  Arffsn^  Ch^/mie.  fEdit.  Francofurt,  1615,  cap,  fv. )  hss^theM 
words     --  Ad^it  juvenis  robuatus.  santia,  a&ngtiine  apiritnoso  plentii,     Adstet  exhattatus  viii' 
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bus,  tenuis,  macilentus,  vix  ammnm  trahens.  Magister  artis  faabeat  tubuloa  argenteoH,  inter 
86  congiMientes.  Aperiat  arteriam  robusti  et  tubulum  inserat,  muniatque :  mox  et  segroti  arte- 
riam  tindat,  et  tubulutn  ffemineum  infigat.  Jam  duos  tubulos  sibi  mutuo  applicet,  et  ex  sano 
sanguis  arterialis,  calens,  ec  spirituosus  saliet  in  legTOtum  antique  vitfe  fontem  afferet,  omncm- 
que  laiiguorem  pellet."  There  is  no  account  of  the  practice  having  been  resorted  to  by  either 
of  the  individuals  just  mentioned;  but  numerous  experiments  were  made  subsequently,  during 
the  1 7th  century,  on  this  subject.  In  the  four  first  vols,  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
will  be  found  many  papers  in  which  these  operations  are  detailed  at  length.  Drs.  Lower  (of 
Oxford)  and  Edmund  King  were  the  originators  of  the  practice  in  this  country,  and  their  ex- 
periments were  first  undertaken  in  the  year  1666,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Boyle  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  353.)  They  were  soon  followed  by  Denys,  of  Paris,  who  contended 
for  the  honour  of  the  invention.  A  dispute  in  regard  to  priority  arose,  which  was  carried  on 
between  the  English  and  French  savaru  with  no  little  acrimony,  and  in  a  spirit  far  from  phil- 
osophic. In  these  trials  not  only  was  the  blood  of  one  genus  of  animals  transfused  into  the 
system  of  others  of  the  same  species ;  but  an  interchange  was  made  of  the  blood  of  individuals 
of  different  species, — even  from  the  graminivorons  into  the  carnivorous, — without  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  animals.  In  June,  1667,  Denys  performed  his  first  experiment  on  the  human 
subject  (vol.  ii.  p.  617);  and  on  the  2dd  of  November  of  the  same  year.  Lower  and  King  put 
it  in  practice  on  a  man  named  Arthur  Coga.  The  operation  was  performed  at  Arundel  House, 
*'in  the  presence  of  many  considerable  and  intelligent  spectators.**  The  emittent  animal  was 
&  sheep,  and  the  amount  transfused  about  twelve  ounces.  It  does  not  appeair,  howevei  that 
the  man  was  labouring  under  any  disorder,  since  it  is  stated,  that  ** after  the  operaliorif  ah  well 
as  in  it,  he  found  himself  very  well."     (p.  557.) 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  medicinal  and  other  substances,  and  some  even  before 
blood  was  used;  thus  Boyle  (Usefulness  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Part  ii.  Essay  ii.  p.  58) 
relates  that  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Savillian  professor  at  Oxford,  transfused  opium  and  other 
medicated  infusions  into  the  veins  of  dogs  previously  to  the  year  1665,  as  noticed  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  In  1667  (vol.  ii.  p.  490),  Francassati,  professor  of  anatomy 
in  Pisa,  is  reported  to  have  injected  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  well  as  other  corrosive  mat- 
ters, into  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs;  and  (p.  564)  Fabricius  introduced  purgative  medicines 
into  the  median  vein  of  a  man  and  two  women  in  the  hospital  at  Dantzic:  the  man  was  afifected 
with  secondary  syphilis,  the  women  with  epilepsy ;  one  of  the  women  died ;  the  other  tws 
patients  appeared  to  be  benefited. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  experiments  were  received,  as  well  by  the  English  as  the 
continental  physicians,  and  the  extravagant  hopes  entertained  of  the  value  of  the  practice, 
exceeded  all  bounds.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  decrepitude,  age,  and  disease — nay, 
even  death  itself — would  flee  before  this  all-powerful  and  all-resuscitating  process.  Short- 
lived, however,  were  these  high-wrought  expectations ;  and  the  death-blow  to  this  pernicious 
practice,  in  France  at  least,  was  given  by  an  unfortunate  case  that  occurred  under  the  hands 
of  Denys.  The  patient  was  an  insane  man,  who  had  twice  been  subjected  to  the  experiment, 
without  injury ;  and,  as  was  said,  with  advantage.  On  the  third  occasion,  however,  he  died 
while  the  operation  was  being  performed.  Much  excitement  ensued  throughout  the  whole  of 
Paris ;  Denys  was  arraigned  for  causing  his  death ;  and  this  mode  of  treating  diseases  was  de- 
nounced by  the  authorities  under  severe  penalties.  This  occurred  in  November,  1669  (vol. 
iv.  p.  1075);  from  that  time  the  system  gradually  fell  into  disuse ;  and  we  hear  little  of  trans- 
fusion of  blood  until  its  late  revival.  Dr.  Harwood,  indeed  (afterwards  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  in  the  year  1785,  made  it  the  subject  of  his  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  M.  B. ;  and,  repudiating  the  extravagant  notions  of  its  first  supporters,  that  it  would 
remove  or  assuage  all  diseases,  restore  vigour,  and  prolong  life  to  an  almost  indefinite  period, 
limited  his  advocacy  of  the  measure  to  supplying  fresh  blood  to  the  system  of  an  animal  ex- 
hausted by  hsemorrhage.  He  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  brutes,  and  suggested  the 
possibility  of  its  being  applied  to  man  under  similar  cases.  His  proposals,  however,  seem 
bounded  by  the  intention  of  transfusing  the  blood  of  other  animals  into  the  human  system, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  employing  human  blood. 

Some  physiologists  contend  that  the  operation  of  transfusing  medicated  fluids,  and  blood 
itself,  into  the  system  of  man,  is  of  f  ery  remote  origin ;  and  they  ground  their  suppositions  oq 
some  passages  in  the  ancient  poets.  Thus,  Ovid  represents  Medea  as  renewing  the  youth  of 
Maovl  by  injecting  the  juice  of  herbs  into  his  veins : — 

**Quod  simol  ao  ridit,  vtricto  MedM  redodit 
EaraaenU.  juguJum:  vetertmqueexirtcruortm 
Patta,  repUt  tuods.    Quos  po«tquain  oomblbit  JEaoo, 
Aut  ore  aooeptoB,  aut  vtUnere^  barha,  oomaMiae 
Caoitie  poaiti,  nigrum  rapuere  oolorvm." 

Mdam.  Ub.  vii.— v.  285. 

This  is  no  warrant  for  such  a  belief;  and  the  probability  is»  that  the  fkncy  originated,  noi 
in  any  practice  then  pursued,  but  merely  in  an  adventurous  flight  of  poetry.  It  has  been 
even  supposed  that  in  these  early  times  blood  was  actually  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another ;  and  a  second  passage  in  the  same  fascinating  author,  where  he  describes  Medea's 
fiend-like  deception  practised  upon  the  unsuspecting  daughters  of  Pelias,  has  been  quoted  in 
proof' — 
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.    .    .    *<QaidnttiiedabiUtiiinertea? 

Btrlngite,  ait,  gladios,  Teteremqoe  hanrlte  cniorem, 

{72  rqpUam  vacuat  nwemli  mmguine  venai.** 

MeUun.  lib.  TiL— r.  882. 

That  these  lines  will  not  bear  any  such  interpretation  must  be  immediately  eyident;  the  ex- 
pression relied  on  is  nothing  more  than  a  poetic  method  of  describing  her  intention  generally 
of  restoring  him  to  youth ;  as,  indeed,  the  whole  context,  and  the  pretended  sanatory  prepara- 
tions she  makes,  abundantly  testify. 


FaTAL  ANIMATION  susPENDBD. — RuuteUoiion. — ^When  the  child  does  not  breathe  immediately 
on  its  birth,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  actually  dead,  or  its  animation 
is  only  for  a  time  suspended.  Animation  may  be  suspended  by  many  onuses ;  imraoderata 
loss  of  blood,  sustained  by  the  mother,  as  well  as  pressure  on  the  foetal  head,  or  on  the  funis 
umbilicalis,  or  the  placenta,  will  produce  the  effect ;  but  it  more  frequently  results  from  one 
of  the  latter  two  than  either  of  the  former  causes.  This  pressure  may  be  the  consequence  of 
the  funis  falling  down  by  the  side  of  the  head ;  or  of  the  gravid  uterus,  by  its  action,  squeezing 
it  or  the  placental  bed  between  its  own  parietes  and  the  foetal  body.  Whenever,  then,  a  child 
docs  not  attempt  to  breathe  soon  after  it  is  bom,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  really  dead,  or  whether  animation  is  only  suspended  for  the  moment  This  may  usually  be 
known  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart ;  and  if  there  be  the  least  tremulous 
pulsation  observed,  it  should  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  child  may  be  saved.  A  newly- 
born  infant  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  and  many  children  have  been  recovered,  by  the 
use  of  proper  means,  who  would  inevitably  have  perished  under  less  careful  management 
Often,  too,  a  state  of  deep  stupor,  owing  to  the  compression  the  brain  has  suffered  during  the 
passage  of  the  head,  prevails  for  a  little  after  birth,  which,  unless  removed,  might  terminate 
in  death ;  for  while  it  lasts,  the  nervous  system  is  not  susceptible  of  those  impressions  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  first  act  of  breathing  life.  The  child  may  then  frequently  be  roused  by  two 
or  three  smart  slaps  on  the  buttocks,  back,  and  chest ;  and  on  its  being  awakened  from  its 
lethargic  state,  a  sob  will  be  drawn ;  this  will  end  in  a  cry,  and  respiration  will  be  established. 
This  simple  expedient  will  of  itself  often  be  found  sufficient,  without  the  employment  of  any 
other  resuscitating  measures. 

Should  this,  however,  fail  to  excite  the  first  respiratory  effort, — provided  the  heart's  action 
be  too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  navel-string, — the  separation  should  be  effected 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  child  immersed  entirely  in  a  warm  bath.  Whenever  we  are 
attendant  upon  a  case  of  lingering  labour,  or  one  complicated  with  hemorrhage,  or  any  other 
accident,  after  which  it  is  probable  that  the  infant  may  be  born  with  impaired  vitality,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  have  in  readiness  a  small  tub,  or  pan,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  that  a  bath  of  proper  temperature  may  be  made  instantly.  We  shall  frequently 
fiud  that  the  stimulus  of  warmth  applied  to  the  skin  will  excite  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
temperature  should  be  97°  or  98°  of  Fahrenheit  But  if,  after  immersion  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  child  does  not  gasp,  and  we  observe  that  the  heart  is  acting  less  forcibly  than 
before  the  bath  was  had  recourse  to,  its  continuance  in  the  warm  water  will  do  harm  both 
negatively  and  positively ; — in  a  negative  manner,  because  it  prevents  our  calling  to  our  aid 
other  more  efficacious  means;  and  positively,  because  the  warmth — when  the  powers  are  re- 
duced to  a  certain  point  of  depression  from  some  particular  causes — seems  to  act  injuriously 
on  the  nervous  system;  for  it  has  been  proved  experimentally,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  of  Paris 
(De  rintluence  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie),  that  animals  will  drown  much  quicker  in 
warm  than  in  cold  water,  and  that  newly-born  mammiferous  animals  die  most  slowly  in  water 
at  about  60°.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  both  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  and  Dr. 
Haighton.  (See  BlundelVs  Obstetricy,  p.  249.)  If  this  be  granted,  it  is  probable  that  a  cor- 
responding bad  effect  may  be  produced  on  the  body  of  an  infant  under  the  peculiar  state  of 
asphyxia  we  are  now  considering,  by  keeping  it  a  long  tinie  immersed  in  fluid  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  next  means  to  be  used,  then,  is  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  by  which  we 
keep  up,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  heart's  action. 

A  hot  flannel,  or  blanket,  must  be  prepared  ;  the  child  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bath;  the 
surface  rapidly  wiped  as  dry  as  possible;  a  bit  of  clean  flannel  should  be  placed  over  its  face; 
the  nostrils  may  be  squeezed  together  with  the  thumb  and  finger;  and  we  should  blow  into  its 
mouth  with  our  own,  alternately  inflating  the  lungs  and  depressing  the  chest  The  flannel  is 
merely  useful  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ;  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  does 
no  harm,  and  it  is  as  well  that  something  should  be  interposed  between  the  child's  mouth  and 
our  own.  Some  practitioners  recommend  that  we  should  always  be  furnished  with  a  tracheal 
pipe,  by  which  the  lungs  may  be  more  perfectly  inflated  than  by  the  mouth  alone.  The  only 
objection  which  can  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  pipe  is  the  difficulty  in  its  introduction  through  the 
riina  glottidis,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  much  important  time.  It  is  much  more  apt  to  pass  into 
the  (rsophagu«  than  the  trachea,  and  embarrass  the  operator:  if,  however,  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  dexterity  in  its  introduction,  and  can  employ  it  without  delay,  the  lungs  are 
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more  likely  to  be  eflSciently  filled  by  its  Aid  than  without  it.  For  myself,  I  have  often  restored 
newly-burn  children  in  the  more  simple  manner  just  recommended ;  for  though  some  air  will 
certninly  pass  through  the  oesophagus  and  distend  the  stomach,  still  a  large  quantity  will  also 
find  its  way  into  the  lungs ;  and  although  the  abdomen  becomes  somewhat  tumid,  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  nor  produce  more  than  momentary 
inconvenience  :  and  certainly,  this  slight  embarrassment  to  full  respiration  is  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  chance  of  restoration  that  the  process  of  inflation  affords. 

Dr.  Snow,  indeed,  in  a  communication  on  the  resuscitation  of  still-bom  children,  to  a  Medi- 
cal Gazette  (November  5,  1841,  p.  225),  thinks  that  **not  much  good  can  be  expected  from  a 
measure  that  would  undoubtedly  suffocate  a  living  child.'*  He  therefore  argues  against  Infla- 
tion in  the  manner  that  I  have  recommended :  and  warmly  advocates  the  use  of  a  double-action 
syringe,  invented  by  Mr.  Read.  One  great  drawback  to  the  value  of  this  instrument  is,  that 
it  will  not  generally  be  at  hand  when  required ;  and  whatever  theoretical  objections  there  may 
seem  to  exist  against  the  inflation  being  practised  by  the  mouth  of  the  operator,  I  can  testify 
that  in  practice  they  are  of  little  account ;  for  I  have  myself  restored  very  many  children  by 
the  method  above  stated,  who  I  am  persuaded  would  have  soon  died,  had  some  means  of  that 
kind  not  been  had  recourse  to. 

Provided,  however,  still  the  child  does  not  breathe  naturally,  while  the  heart  continues  to 
act,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  may  then  rub  a  little  spirit  on  its  chest,  and  back,  and  shoulders ; 
and  we  may  irritate  the  glottis  also,  by  letting  a  drop  or  two  of  spirit  fall  on  it  ft-om  the  tip 
of  our  finger.  This  will  often  produce  a  convulsive  sob,  which  may  be  the  commencement  of 
the  respiratory  process.  Our  efforts  must  be  kept  up  with  perseverance,  while  there  is  the 
least  quivering  motion  perceptible  along  the  cardiac  region ;  for  it  is  proved  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, that  in  many  animals  the  heart  has  been  kept  in  action,  by  inflation  of  the  lungs,  long 
after  death  hod  unequivocally  taken  place.  Thus  Le  Gallois  kept  up  the  heart's  action  in  rab- 
bits for  many  minutes,  and*  even  some  hours,  after  he  had  taken  off  the  head — the  vessels 
having  been  previously  secured — by  alternately  inflating  and  compressing  the  lungs;  and  Sir 
B.  Brodie  has  also  shown  that  in  all  animals  artificial  respiration  will  support  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  for  some  time  after  their  heads  had  been  cut  off.  Hence,  however  unpromising 
the  case  may  be,  it  is  our  duty,  whenever  there  is  the  least  indication  of  the  heart  not  being 
completely  at  rest,  to  use  the  most  vigorous  means  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  its  full  powers ; 
and  this  particularly,  as  both  Le  Gallois  and  Edwards  have  proved  that  a  newly-born  animal 
can  live  without  air  for  a  much  longer  time  than  an  adult  of  the  same  species. 

It  must  be  evident  that  we  are  more  likely  to  apply  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  resus- 
citation of  children  apparently  still-bom,  with  advantage,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the  agency 
by  which  Nature  institutes  the  first  inspiration ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  my  views  of  the  commencement  of  this  process ;  especially  as  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  inconsistent 
with  sound  philosophical  reasoning. 

Some  of  these  speculations  are  founded  upon  mechanical,  others  on  vital  principles :  some 
of  them  consider  the  foetus  a  mere  passive  body,  in  the  institution  of  the  new  process ; — some 
tiiat  the  commencement  of  the  function  depends  on  its  own  active  exertions ; — and  others  that 
it  is  forced  on  the  recently-born  animal  by  the  urgency  of  necessity. 

Thus  Pitcaime  (Dissert  p.  62)  believed  that  the  air  by  its  own  weight  forced  itself  into  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  distend  their  cells.  Swammerdam  (De  Respir.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1)  conceived  that 
there  was  a  space  between  the  lungs  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest  filled  with  aqueous  vapour, 
which,  becoming  condensed  when  the  foetus  is  bom,  allowed  the  air  to  pass  through  the  tra- 
chea, and  caused  the  lungs  to  be  distended.  Lister  (De  Respiratione,  in  exercit.  anat.) 
accounted  for  the  first  inspiration  by  the  change  in  the  circulation  that  occurs,  from  the  closure 
of  the  foetal  sanguiferous  ducts,  and  the  sudden  determination  of  such  an  increased  quantity 
of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  arteries.  And  Bostook  explains  it  on  mechanical  principles, 
when  he  states,  "  The  first  degree  of  expansion  which  is  produced  in  the  lungs  of  the  newly- 
born  mfant,  depends  merely  on  the  removal  of  external  pressure,  which  permits  the  different 
parts  of  the  trunk  to  resume  their  ordinary  position."  (Physiol.  1826,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  Wytt 
(on  Vital  Motions,  sect.  ix.  p.  109-122)  would  not  allow  that  causes  merely  mechanical  were 
the  sole  agents ;  he  therefore  falls  back  upon  a  **  sentient  principle,"  and  presumes  that  the 
infant  is  bom  with  a  natural  propensity  or  appetite  for  air,  similar  to  the  sensations  of  h^ger 
and  thirst.  And  Haller,  believing  that  the  foetus  is  nourished  by  the  liquor  amnit,  attributes 
the  first  effort  to  the  habit  of  swallowing,  which  it  has  acquired  while  tra  utero.  He  supposes 
that  on  its  birth  it  opens  its  mouth,  in  search  of  the  accustomed  food,  and  that  the  extemal 
air  immediately  rushes  into  the  lungs.  **  Si  animal  in  utero  deglutity"  says  he,  **m  idem  nixu9 
extra  uterum  ediius  aerem  invitat  et  hauritf  crediderim  eautam  inventam  esse,  quare  animal  in  lueem 
editum  retpiret.  Cibum  qucerUy  in  quo  naiabal,  aerem  invenil,  in  quern  te  nunc  demersit."  T Ele- 
ment. Physiol,  lib.  viii.  sect  v.  c.  2.)  Wilson  Philip  (Quart  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  100)  considers 
the  muscles  of  respiration  as  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  and  he  supposes  the  first  inspira- 
tion to  be  entirely  analagous  to  the  first  act  of  deglutition.  Petit  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  1788,  p.  6) 
refers  it  to  some  inexplicable  influence  which  the  muscles  and  animal  spirits  reciprocally  exert 
upon  each  other;  Boerhaave  (Instit  sec.  691)  and  Buffon  (Nat  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill)  to  the 
strug^rles  of  the  foetus,  by  which  all  the  muscles,  particularly  the  diaphragm,  are  thrown  into 
Btrong  action.    EUiotson  (Notes  to  Blumenbach,  p.  84)  gives  the  credit  entirely  to  the  i 
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tion  of  cold  which  (according  to  him)  the  child  must  experience  in  first  emerging  from  its  i 
nest.  Borelli  (par.  ii.  p.  117)  and  Soemering  (Corp.  Human.  Fab.  torn.  ri.  sec.  70)  coiifoond 
the  physical  and  final  canses,  and  content  thettiselyes  with  resoWing  the  qnestion  into  the  neces- 
sity that  now  exists  for  the  child  performing  for  itself  ftinotions  ^at  had  hitherto  been  exei^ 
cised  on  its  behalf  by  its  parent ;  while  Darwin  infers  that  the  same  necessity  is  thmst  upon 
it  by  the  eircnlation  through  the  umbilical  ressels  having  become  arrested :  this  producing  an 
uneasy  sensation,  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body, — particularly  the  diaphragm  and  interees- 
tals, — are  thrown  into  action ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "respiration  is  diseoTered** 
Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  sect  16,  ]  4).  Blumenbaoh  (Physiol.  |  151)  attributes  the  fk^esh  function  to 
various  causes  acting  in  concert ;  namely,  **  the  congestion  of  the  aorta,  from  the  obstructioii 
of  the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  danger  of  snflbcation  from  the  cessation  cf  those  changes  of  the 
blood,  in  regard  to  oxygen  and  carbon,  hitherto  produced  in  the  placenta ;  the  novel  immer- 
sion of  that  element  into  which  the  child,  hitherto  an  aquatic  being,  is  conveyed;  the  cooler 
temperature  to  which  it  is  now  exposed ;  and  the  many  new  stimuli  which  are  applied."  And 
Snow  (Med.  Gai.  Nov.  6th,  1841,  p.  227)  ascribes  it  to  a  "  sensation  or  impression,  arising 
from  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  system,  and  conveyed  to  the  fttMUa  oUct^ata,  either  by  the 
blood  circulating  in  it,  by  the  nerves  in  connexion  with  it,  or  by  both  causes." 

Of  the  foregoing  attempts  at  explanation,  almost  every  one  is  as  unsatisftictory  as  tiie  other. 
The  tmte  of  wffoeatum  produced  by  the  closure  of  the  umbilical  vessels  cannot  occasion  tiie 
change  that  takes  pl&ce  in  the  lungs,  because  the  child  breathes  and  cries  before  the  circula- 
tion through  the  umbilicus  is  impeded.  Neither  can  the  cold  striking  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  stimulate  the  muscles  of  respiration  to  contract,  since  a  gasp  is  frequently  observed 
before  any  oonsiderable  sensation  of  oold  can  be  experienced.  Nor  can  we  explain  it  on  the 
principle  of  the  movth  being  opened  m  search  of  the  aeeustomed  food;  as  we  have  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  foetus  does  not  swallow  while  m  ntero^  and  is  not  sustained  by  the  circumam- 
bient fluid.  We  cannot  well  imagine  a  natural  appetite  for  breathing;  we  cannot  understand 
how  the  preetmre  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  mouth  and  noetrils  can  force  the  air  into  the  lungs; 
because  the  external  surfaoe  of  the  chest  is  subjected  to  the  same  weight  that  is  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  the  air  passages,  and  the  one  pressure  would  counterbalance  the  other ;  and  we 
know  that  there  is  no  space  filed  vnih  aqueous  vapour  in  the  chest,  which  could  be  condensed,  so 
as  to  give  the  lungs  room  to  play. 

With  these  difficulties,  then,  militating  against  the  opinions  above  detailed,  may  not  the  first 
inspiration  be  more  rationally  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  nervous  excitability  t  May  we 
not  suppose  that  the  stimulus  of  the  atmospheric  air  applied  to  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous 
nerresy  is  the  ffficknt  cause?  We  have  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  stimulating  effects 
of  the  atmosphere  (and  we  presume  it  is  indebted  for  that  stimulating  quality  mainly  to  the 
oxyp^en  that  it  contains)  on  irritable  ulcers.  Whenever  we  remove  the  dressings  from  such  a 
ttore,  unless  it  be  thickly  coated  with  pus,  the  patient  will  be  sensible  of  a  sharp  pain,  in  con- 
se<)uence  of  the  air  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  denuded  surface.  The  same  stim- 
ulus, in  a  miti^ted  degree,  acts  on  the  highly  sensitive  skin  of  the  newly-born  foetus,  hitherto 
unaccustomed  to  it. 

Dissection  teaches  us  that  the  cutaneous  nerves  communicate  most  freely  with  each  other, 
and  that  one  part  of  the  skin  is  supplied  from  the  same  source  as  the  diaphragm,  the  chief 
power  employeti  in  respiration.  The  phrenic,  or  internal  respiratory  nerve,  is  derived  from  the 
second,  thini,  nnd  fourth  cervical :  and  large  branches  from  both  the  second  and  third  supply 
the  b»»ck  p«rt  of  tlie  head,  jaw,  neck,  shoulder,  arm,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  back  and  chest 
(Swan  on  the  Nerves,  p.  02).  Thus,  then,  the  diaphragm  and  coverings  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  body. — parts  remote  in  situation, — are  connected  by  the  direct  sympathy  of  nervous  commw 
uication  :  and  it  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  any  stimulation  applied  to  the  cuta- 
neous extremities  of  one  set  of  branches,  would  be  propagated,  by  reflex  action,  to  those  other 
extremities  of  the  same  nerve  which  ramify  upon  the  diaphragm.  The  consequence  of  that 
stimulation  would  be  the  contraction  of  that  muscle,  by  which  its  convexity  towards  the  thorax 
would  be  destroyed :  it  would  be  drawn  into  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane ;  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  would  be  increased ;  and  the  external  air  would  rush  through  the  trachea  into  the 
pulmonary  cells,  to  fill  the  void  thus  created. 

Or.  following  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  his  philosophical  and  conclusive  arguments,  we  shall  see 
this  subject  even  in  a  clearer  and  more  striking  and  decisive  light.  Every  anatomical  student, 
not  a  mere  tyro,  is  now  fully  aware  that  that  enlightened  physiologist  described  the  spinal 
marrow  as  consisting  of  three  double  columns  (on  the  Nervous  System,  p.  24) : — the  anterior 
giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of  motion, — the  posterior  to  those  of  sensation. — and  the  middle  to 
those  subservient  only  to  the  function  of  respiration.  To  the  central  column  of  the  medulla 
ohhntfatih  or  the  •*  respiratory  tract,**  he  traces  the  undermentioneii  nerves,  given  off  in  the 
following  onier : — First,  the/<rotf/  respiratory, — the  f>ortio  dura  of  the  older  anatomists :  second. 
The  ah^»o-pharynffeus :  third,  the  par  rayum,  or  pnnfmn-oaffHc  ;  fourth,  the  superior  respiratory, 
generally  known  as  the  spinal  accessory;  fifth,  the  phrenic,  or  internal  rtfpiratory ;  and  sixth, 
tlie  ejctrrnal  respiratory  (p.  129. >  He  proves, — incontestably  as  it  appears  to  me, — that  all 
these  nerves  act  in  a  circle,  and  that  they  perform  an  uflice  altogether  confined  to  the  neces- 
hities  of  one  function — that  of  breathing.  The  faHttl  rt^piratont  is  the  nerve  of  the  nostrils, 
lips,  and  muscles,  as  well  as  the  skin,  of  the  face,  givinj:  the  dirern/ied  txpression  to  the  fea- 
tures, which  the  human  countenance  so  eminently  possesses ;  the  fifth  pair  being  the  sensiiw^ 
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organ  of  the  same  parts.  The  glotso-pharyngeut,  as  its  name  imports,  supplies  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  pharynx,  as  well  as  the  larynx  in  some  degree.  The  par  vagum^  or  pneum<h 
gastriCj  is  that  from  which  the  substance  of  the  lungs  itself  derives  its  chief  nerrous  influence. 
The  superior  respiratory  is  expended  on  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and  the  trapexius ;  the 
phrenic,  on  the  diaphragm ;  and  the  external  respiratory, — which  Bell  considers  as  a  counterpart 
of  the  phrenic  (p.  183),  and  which  is  intimately  connected  with  that  nerre  at  ita  origin, — is 
almost  entirely  distributed  to  the  serratus  magnus  anticus. 

In  this  arrangement  we  see  that  the  large  muscles  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk, — besides 
being  supplied  liberally  with  nerves  both  of  motion  and  sensation,  springing  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,^-obtain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nerrous  matter 
from  the  same  nervous  column,  and  close  in  the  same  neighborhood  fh>m  which  the  phrenic 
derives  its  own :  that  at  least  one  of  these  powerful  musclea  has  a  large  share  of  nervous  influ- 
ence from  a  source  identical  with  the  phrenic  itself;  and  we  may  believe  with  Bell  (p.  151),  that 
the  superior  and  external  respiratory  nerves  are  to  the  stemo-eUido-masioideuSf  the  trapezius^  and 
the  serratus  magnus  muscles^ — which  raise  the  chest,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  act  o(  inspi- 
ration,— what  the  phrenic  is  to  the  diaphragm^  We  know  that  the  nerves  of  the  skin  form  intri- 
cate meshes  with  those  that  ramify  on  the  muscular  structures  below  them ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  intercostals,  the  nerves  perforate  the  muscles  to  expend  themselves  on  the  inieguments. 

How  easy  and  natural,  then,  does  the  explanation  seeml  The  cuticular  nervw  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  receive  the  stimulus,  transmit  it  to  the  respiratory  brandies  lying  just 
below  them ;  these  carry  the  influence  impressed  upon  them  directly  to  the  central  column  of 
the  medulla  oblongata^  where  \h%  phrenic  takes  its  origin ;  and  thus  the  diaphragm  is  incited  to 
its  first  contraction,  as  are  also  the  external  muscles  of  the  chest  As  soon  as  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  lungs,  the  extremities  of  the  par  vagum, — which  has  no  cutaneous  branches, — 
take  fire,  as  it  were,  on  the  application  of  the  hitherto  untasted  stimulus,  and  —  obedient  tc 
the  laws  that  govern  the  minutest  fibre  in  the  animal  economy — watch  unremittingly  over  the 
organ  that  Nature  has  intrusted  to  their  care,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  vitality  holds  its  sway 
over  any  portion  of  the  animated  frame. 

Sir  C.  Bell,  indeed,  considers  that  **  as  the  common  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow  certainly 
possess  a  power  over  the  abdominal  muscles,  controlling  them  in  the  act  of  respiration,  it  is  not 
an  unwarrantable  supposition,  that  the  respiratory  column  descends  along  the  spinal  marrow, 
constituting  a  part  of  it,  and  bestowing  power  upon  the  spinal  nerves"  (p.  28.)  And  this 
supposition  seems  borne  out  by  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  who,  after  dividing  the 
yneumo-gastrics,  and  removing  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  divided  also  the  spinal  cord,  high  up 
in  the  neck,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  medulla  ok- 
longata.  He  found  that  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements  was  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished, though  they  were  not  entirely  suspended  (Carpenter,  Human  Physiol.  Edit.  8,  parag. 
875.)  This  experiment  confirms, — what  had  been  long  known, — that  the  presence  of  the  brain 
is  not  essential  to  breathing  life ; — that  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  function  is  located  in  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  that  other  nerves,  besides  the  pneumo-gastrics,  are  concerned  in  this 
vital  action : — we  have  seen  above  what  they  are.  It  proves  also,  what  Bell  surmised,  that 
^he  spinal  marrow  itself  afi'ords  an  influence  that,  in  no  small  degree,  assists  in  the  regularity 
of  the  respiratory  motions. 

When  we  contemplate  the  almost  infinite  and  very  intricate  ramifications  of  the  branches  of 
nerves  which  supply  the  neck,  chest,  bnck,  and  throat,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  explain- 
<ng  the  first  inspiration  on  the  principle  of  nervous  impression,  carried  out  by  common  reflex 
dciion  only,  as  Carpenter  (parag.  875)  imagines.  Yet  the  establishment  of  respiration  is  of 
juch  es8ential  and  paramount  importance  to  the  newly-born  animal,  that  it  seems  as  though 
Nature  would  not  be  content  with  any  indirect  and  circuitous  method  of  producing  the  effisct  she 
aims  at ;  but  has  obviated  the  chance  of  any  misadventure  occurring,  by  having  instituted  a 
direct  connexion  at  their  roots  between  the  nerves  that  are  acted  on  by  the  stimulus  of  the  extern 
nal  atmoijphere,  and  those  that  furnish  sensibility  and  motion  to  the  great  organ  of  breathing 
situated  deeply  within  the  body : — for,  after  all,  it  is  the  first  descent  of  the  diaphragm  which 
sets  a  light  to  the  train,  and  which  originates  those  actions  that  are  to  continue  in  fervid  ope 
ration  until  the  grasp  of  Death  paralyses  at  once  both  nervous  susceptibility  and  the  last 
struggle  of  muscular  contraction. 

Dr.  Carpenter  (parag.  875)  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  nervous  influence  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  inspiration ;  and  that  the  nerves  of  the  face  were  the  chief  instruments  in  the  insti- 
tution of  this  process ; — the  fifth,  and  not  the  seventh,  being,  according  to  him,  the  principal 
agent  (parag.  801.)  Although  the  nerves  of  the  face  may  have  a  part  in  this  great  work,  they 
are  certainly  not  the  sole — nor  are  they,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief — agents ;  because,  as  I  have 
observed  at  p.  888,  I  have  many  times,  when  the  breech  had  originally  presented,  known  the 
child  make  an  eftbrt  to  breathe,  after  the  body  was  bom,  while  the  head  was  still  entirely  in 
Uie  vagina,  closely  embraced  by  the  walls  of  Uiat  canal ;  and  when  it  seems  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  any  of  the  nerves  suppljiiug  the  face  could  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  external  air.  Bui 
in  these  cases,  those  ramifying  on  the  integuments  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  back  were  Areely 
exposed  to  it. 

We  may  presume  that  the  stimulus  of  the  air  applied  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  the  agent 
in  exciting  the  first  inspiration ;  because,  if  the  child  is  bom  covered  by  the  membranes, 
although  the  mouth  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  not  breathe  until  thej  are  torn  from  its  faos 
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and  the  npper  part  of  tbe  trunk,  ao  that  perfect  exposure  may  take  place.  This  fact  I  have 
myself  had  an  opportunity  of  obserring.  Again,  Buffon  and  Haller  hare  proved  that,  if  an 
animal  be  expelled  into  warm  water  immediately  from  the  uterus,  although  it  Uvea  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  no  attempt  at  respiration  ia  made  until  it  is  removed  from  ita  bath,  and  brought 
under  the  stimulating  excitement  that  the  air  affords.  Dr.  M.  Hall  has  shown  that  if  the  e«re- 
brum  be  removed,  and  the  pneumo-gattriet  divided  in  a  young  kitten,  the  spinal  marrow  being 
preserved  entire,  the  number  of  inspirations  vrill  be  nduced  to  four  in  a  minute ;  but,  by 
directing  a  stream  of  air  on  the  animal,  or  by  irritating  various  parts  of  the  surface,  twenty  or 
thirty  acts  of  respiration  may  be  excited  within  the  same  time  (Carpenter,  parag.  876.)  That 
mechanical  excitement  on  the  surface  will  produce  an  effort  at  inspiration,  was  also  proved  by 
B^olard,  who,  on  irritating  (he  skin  of  foetal  kittens,  still  inclosed  in  their  membranes,  found 
attempts  made  to  breathe  whenever  the  irritation  was  applied. 

The  circumstance  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  stronger  stimulants  than  the  atmospheric 
air, — such  as  the  application  of  spirit  to  the  surface, — are  sometimes  required  to  call  forth  an 
impression  on  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  were  insensible  to  the  milder  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  powerfully  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  as  do  also  the  facta,  that 
a  drop  of  spirit  let  fall  upon  the  root  of  th^  tongue  will  rouse  into  actirity  the  hitherto  dor- 
mant respiratory  apparatus ;  and  that  the  nervous  energy,  when  torpid,  may  often  be  awa- 
koned  by  subjecting  the  infant,  immediately  on  its  bfrth,  to  a  little  rough  usage. 

The  sudden  sob  occasioned  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the  neck  and  chest  of  a  girl  under  an 
hysterical  faint,  is  an  evidence  of  the  close  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  cutaneous  nerves 
ramifying  over  this  part  of  the  person,  and  those  supplying  the  diaphragm ;  and  on  plunging 
into  a  cold  bath,  it  is  clearly  the  shock  received  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  that  occasions 
the  violent  spasmodic  action  in  that  muscle.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  also  holds  equally 
good ;  for  the  sardonic  grin  exhibited  on  the  countenance  of  a  person  whose  diaphragm  is 
wounded,  proves  that  the  respiratory  nerves  of  the  skin  are  as  obedient  to  irritation  ezcit^  on 
the  extremities  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  as  the  phrenic  itself  is  to  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  cutiatlar 
branches. 

All  these  facts  plainly  indicate  to  us  that  any  stimulation  we  may  think  it  necessary  to  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  back  to  life  an  infant  expelled  into  the  world  with  animation  sus- 
pended, should  be  employed  upon  the  upper  part  of  its  friime. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  subject  has  not  been  regarded  by  medical  men  with  the  attention 
that  it  deserves.  But,  besides  Dr.  Snow's  paper,  mentioned  above,  which  will  well  repay  peru- 
sal, one  will  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
fi-om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Toogood,  exemplifying  the  advantage  derived  from  a  steady  perseveranos 
in  inflation,  with  tbe  sentiments  expressed  in  which  I  perfectly  coincide. 


M. 

Monstrosity. — Deficiency  of  parts. — Of  all  the  irregularities  of  monstrosity,  instances  in 
which  there  exists  a  deficiency  of  parts  are  most  commonly  met  with  ;  and  this  deficiency  may 
exist  in  many  organs.  Among  those  that  can  be  brought  under  the  examination  of  the  eye, 
the  mouth  and  lips  are  perhaps  most  frequently  the  seat  of  this  anormal  development  Some- 
times there  is  a  simple  fissure  in  the  upper  lip,  forming  the  single  hare-lip :  at  other  times 
there  is  a  double  fissure,  and  a  want  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  palate ;  sometimes, 
again,  the  palate  is  faulty,  while  the  lips  are  perfect  Not  unfrequently,  also,  there  is  some 
imperfection  in  the  genitals.  The  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, just  above  the  pubes,  have  been  found  wanting;  so  also  has  a  portion  of  the  muscles  and 
integuments  round  the  navel.  In  the  former  case,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is  contin- 
uous at  its  circumference  with  the  skin,  and  forms  a  soft,  red,  sensitive  protuberance  in  the 
pubic  region ;  the  ossa  pubis  do  not  meet,  and  the  recti  muscles  are  separated  to  some  extent 
Such  an  extensive  malformation  could  not  exist  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  the 
pcuital  organs.  In  the  latter,  the  intestines  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  appear  to 
have  no  covering  but  the  peritoneum,  and  the  chorion  and  amnion  continued  from  the  placenta. 
Often  a  large  portion  of  the  bowels  is  received  into  the  cord  itself;  and  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  whole  contents,  both  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  were  without  the  protection  of  their 
usual  parietes.  The  septum  between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  occasionally  the  dia- 
phragm, have  been  deficient,  or  imperfect  Sometimes  one  or  both  arms,  at  others  the  legs, 
are  scarcely  forrae<l  at  all ;  and  when  this  is  the  case.  Nature  seems  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency by  gntnting  an  extra  growth  to  other  parts:  thus,  in  a  foDtus  preserved  in  the  London 
Ji«»spital  Museum,  the  head  and  trunk  are  nearly  twice  the  natural  size,  while  the  arms  and 
lejis  are  not  more  than  three  inches  long.  A  want  of  the  spinous  processes  of  three  or  four 
Contiguous  vcrtebrn?  is  not  a  very  uncommon  species  of  monstrosity.  This  constitutes  rpina 
bitiili.  There  is  usually  a  soft,  fluctuating  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  malfrrmed  bones, 
raused  bv  w.'itei*  contained  within  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  midwife  under  my 
superintendence  delivered  a  woman,  a  few  years  since,  of  twins,  each  labouring  under  spina 
hitida  situated  low  in  the  lumber  vertebne. 
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Bat  the  most  interesting  and  singular  yariety  of  deficient  organization  is  exemplified  in 
what  is  denominated  the  akephalous  monster.  In  this  there  is  a  total  want  of  the  bones  at  the 
side  and  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  of  the  brain  and  the  membranes  ordinarily 
covering  it.  The  basis  cratiii  is  ill-shaped,  and  covered  by  a  membrane  continuous  with  the 
integuments.  There  is  no  forehead,  but  the  skull  runs  backwards  from  the  superciliary  ridgu. 
Sometimes,  under  the  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  there  is  a  quantity  of  soft  pulpy 
matter ;  but  more  frequently  the  spinal  marrow  commences,  as  it  were,  abruptly.  The  pre- 
parations of  the  akephaloid  foetus  (which  have  been  multiplied  ad  inJinUumf  and  specimens  of 
which  may  be  found  in  every  museum, )  prove  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  very  rare ;  and 
they  show  also  that  the  brain  is  not  essential  to  our  being  while  in  utero ;  for  many  of  these 
children  have  arrived  at  the  full  intra-uterine  size — nay,  some  are  actually  larger  than  an 
ordinary  foetus ;  as  if  Nature  had  intended  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  brain  by  allowing 
an  exuberant  growth  to  the  body.  In  these  instances  the  nerves  are  well  formed,  and  eyen 
those  of  the  senses  which  ordinarily  terminate  in  the  cerebral  mass  itself — such  as  the  optic^^ 
are  not  wanting.  Akephaloid  children  have  been  known  to  live  some  hours,  and  eren  days. 
I  myself  saw  one  alive  thirty-six  hours  after  its  birth,  which  cried,  (though  feebly,)  sucked, 
and  seemed  to  perform  all  the  animal  functions  much  more  perfectly  than  could  have  been 
supposed.  The  spinal  marrow  has  been  found  wanting  in  some  cases,  when  the  brain  was 
deficient.  A  woman  was  lately  living  in  Double  X  Place,  Qlobe  Road,  Mile  End,  who  has  had 
six  children,  and  each  alternate  one  has  been  akephalous,  the  others  healthy,  and  born  living. 
It  has  been  observed  by  her  attendant,  that  with  each  of  the  monstrous  foetuses  there  has 
been  an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii ;  not  so,  however,  with  the  others.  Many  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  akephaloid  foetus.  The  true,  is  that 
given  by  Professor  Rudolphi,  of  Berlin :  he  has  proved,  by  a  collection  of  specimens,  that  it 
originates  in  hydrokephalus ;  and  the  last  fact  that  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to  bear  out 
this  view  of  the  question ;  for  I  have  myself  observed  that  when  the  foetus  is  dropsical  in  any 
part  of  its  person,  there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii.  My  friend,  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
of  Glasgow,  writes  to  me,  **  When  visiting  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  Berlin,  in  1817,  Pro- 
fessor Rudolphi  pointed  out  to  my  attention  a  series  of  preparations  explanatory  of  the  form- 
ation of  akephali.  Embryonic  hydrokephalus  is  the  cause.  He  showed  me  an  embryon,  on 
the  upper  part  of  whose  head  was  a  vesicle  ready  to  burst : — a  second,  in  whom  the  envelopes 
of  the  brain  had  burst,  the  pieces  floating  round  the  basis  of  the  skull ; — and  a  third,  in  whom 
these  floating  remnants  wer^  partly  gone,  thus  verging  on  the  common  akephalus,  as  we  find 
it  when  bom  after  nine  months  iotra-uterine  life."  For  the  same  statement  regarding  this 
philosophical  and  interesting  discovery  of  Rudolphi,  see  Dr.  Beatty,  in  Med.  Gazette,  April 
17th,  1846,  p.  707. 

Redundancy  of  parts. — Organs  are  not  nnfrequently  redundant :  thus  occasionally  there  are 
supernumerary  thumbs,  fingers,  or  toes :  such  an  irregularity  being  sometimes  confined  to  one 
limb,  sometimes  affecting  all.  It  is  evidently  both  erroneous  and  unjust  to  call  a  child  a 
monster,  merely  because  it  possesses  a  toe  or  a  finger  more  than  the  natural  number ;  for  the 
very  word  conveys  a  horrible,  or  at  least  an  unpleasant,  impression.  It  is  worth  remark,  that 
this  deviation  from  natural  formation  sometimes  runs  in  families.  Meckel  (Pathol.  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  p.  19)  has  observed  this;  there  is  a  curious  case  of  the  same  kind  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  Med.  Gaz.,  p.  65 ;  and  two  similar  instances  hare  come  under  my  own  eye.  In 
the  year  1831,  two  children  were  brought  to  my  house,  twin  boys,  of  a  fortnight  old,  one  of 
them  with  a  supernumerary  finger  and  toe  on  each  hand  and  foot,  the  other  with  only  one 
extra  finger  on  the  right  hand ;  the  toes  had  apparently  well-formed  joints,  by  which  they 
were  connected  to  the  metatarsal  bones;  the  fingers  merely  hung  by  a  pelicle  of  skin.  I  saw 
the  mother  afterwards,  and  found  she  had  a  supernumerary  finger  and  a  toe  on  each  hand  and 
foot,  with  perfect  joints,  and  capable  of  motion.  8he  told  me  she  had  borne  twenty-one 
children — that  all  the  girls  but  one  were  born  with  extra  fingers  and  toes ;  but  only  one  of  the 
boys,  besides  the  twins,  was  affected  in  the  same  manner.  She  also  said  her  mother  and  one 
of  her  sisters  were  the  subjects  of  the  same  kind  of  irregularity.  The  other  case  much  re- 
sembled this. 

Sometimes  a  larger  and  more  important  member  than  a  finger  or  toe  is  supernumerary. 
Thus  Sir  F).  Home  has  described,  in  the  80th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  an 
Indian  child  which  had  two  heads,  united  together  at  their  crowns,  —  the  upper  one  being  in- 
verted. The  subject  died  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake,  when  it  was  about  four  years  old.  It 
was  found  that  the  two  skulls  were  nearly  of  the  same  size  —  equally  complete  in  ossification. 
**  The  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  instead  of  being  continued  over  the  top  of  the  head,  meet 
each  other,  and  are  united  by  a  circular  suture.  The  two  skulls  are  almost  equally  perfect  at 
their  union ;  but  the  superior  skull,  as  it  recedes  from  the  other,  becomes  imperfect,  and  many 
of  its  parts  are  deficient.  The  number  of  the  teeth  is  the  same  in  both.  There  is  no  septum 
of  bone  between  the  crania,  so  that  the  two  brains  must  have  been  contained  in  one  bony 
case."  The  dura  mater  of  each,  however,  was  continued  across,  so  as  to  divide  the  cerebral 
masses  from  each  other,  and  their  membranes  were  perforated  by  a  number  of  ^arge  vessels 
by  which  the  upper  brain  was  nourished.  The  skull  was  deposited  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  the  lower  animals  monstrosities  occur  much  more  frequently  than  in  man  ;  nrd  the  do- 
mesticated are  more  obnoxious  to  these  irregularities  than  those  iu  the  wild  state.    Moot;troui 
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pigs,  sheep,  puppies,  kittens,  ducks,  and  chickens,  are  to  be  seen  in  erery  collection  of  speci- 
mens devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  reproduotion. 

Two  children  have  been  joined  together,  by  the  back,  the  sides,  and  by  the  stemnm  and 
abdomen.  Plates  60,  figs.  1  and  2,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  London  Hospital  Museum, 
show  the  possibility  of  such  a  confusion.  Nor  are  such  specimens  by  any  means  mngnlar;  but 
many  similar  are  presenred.  Instances,  indeed,  are  not  wanting  of  iBdiTidaala  Tarionaly  con- 
nected by  nature,  surriving  their  birth,  and  even  living  to  maturity.  The  far-famed  Hunga- 
rian sisters,  who  were  bom  in  8sony,  on  October  26,  1701,  and  exhibited  in  most  oonntriee  of 
Europe,  form  an  instance  in  point.  These  girls  were  united  at  the  lower  part  of  their  loins 
and  sacra ;  but  instead  of  standing  back  to  back,  their  faces  and  bodies  were  plao«]  half  side- 
ways, in  regard  to  each  other.  They  had  but  one  anus  and  one  vulva ;  their  viveera  were  all 
double,  except  that  the  two  vaginas  united  at  their  extremity,  and  the  two  recta  had  a  similar 
arrangement  They  were  not  equally  strong,  nor  of  equal  plumpness,  and  were  separately 
affected  by  hunger  and  the  calls  of  nature ;  one  was  more  sickly  than  the  other,  and  often 
suffered  convulsions,  while  the  other  was  well.  One  often  slept  while  the  other  was  awake. 
They  lived  till  they  were  nearly  twenty-two  years  old,  and  menstruated  at  different  times. 
They  died  almost  at  the  same  instant 

Some  time  ago  we  had,  in  Britain,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  example  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  sisters  of  Hungary,  in  the  persons  of  the  Siamese  twins,  who  were  bom  in  May, 
1811,  and  exhibited  here  in  the  year  1829,  These  boys  were  connected  by  a  band  about  four 
inches  long  and  eleven  in  circumference,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stemiun,  involving 
the  ensiform  cartilages,  and  possessing  at  its  lower  face  an  umbilicus.  The  length  of  the  band 
allowed  them  to  turn  a  little  sideways  towards  each  other.  Their  nervous  systems  seemed  to 
act  more  in  unison  than  in  the  case  of  the  sisters ;  for  they  both  slept  at  the  same  time,  and 
one  could  not  be  awakened  without  rousing  the  other ;  their  pulses  were  not  always  alike. 
Hunger  affected  both  simultaneously ;  they  both  preferred  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  were 
both  satisfied  with  nearly  the  same  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time.  But  the  vasonlar  systems 
were  distinct,  or  had  but  slight  communication ;  for  asparagus  eaten  by  the  one  did  not  im- 
pregnate with  its  peculiar  odour  the  urine  of  the  other :  and  not  the  least  pulsation  oonld  be 
distinguished  in  the  band.  Three  or  four  other  oases  of  double  foetuses,  who  lived  for  differ- 
ent periods,  are  on  record. 

Instances  also  are  recorded  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  with  a  partially  developed  body,  of 
which  A-Ke,  a  Chinese,  sixteen  years  old,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example.  He  had  the  loins, 
nates,  upper,  and  lower  extremities,  of  a  small  parasitical  brother  escaping  from  the  abdomen 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  sternum.  This  prodigy,  I  believe,  was  shown  in  England  some 
years  ago,  and  small  models  of  his  person  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  inquire  into  this  subject  Another  case  very  similar  to  the  last  is  related  by  Ambrose 
Par^,  whose  testimony,  although  he  deals  in  many  most  marvellous  stories,  is,  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  The  man  exhibited  himself  in  Paris  in  1580,  was  forty 
years  old,  nnd  had  growing  out  of  his  abdomen  a  smaller  body,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  want- 
ing the  head  and  shoulders.  Par^  has  given  a  drawing  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  mon- 
strous productions,  some  highly  probable,  but  most  of  them  absurd,  and  perfectly  incredible; — 
and  Palfyn  gives  the  history  of  a  man  having  a  small  body  attached  in  the  same  way ;  but  in 
this  instance,  also,  there  were  arms  external,  and  the  head  only  was  wanting.  Winslow  relates 
that  he  saw  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  well  formed,  and  of  the  common  size,  with  the  abdomen 
and  lower  extremities  of  another  body  hanging  from  the  left  side  of  the  epigastric  region ;  and 
in  the  70th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  is  the  account  of  a  well  made 
Gentoo  boy,  who  had  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs  of  a  little  brother  suspended  from  the  pubes. 

Rue£fe,  Parc^,  and  Palfyn,  all  speak  of  a  man,  alive  in  1519,  from  whose  abdomen  a  small 
though  well  formed  head  appeared  to  grow ;  and  Winslow  saw,  in  1698,  an  Italian,  who  had 
another  head,  much  less  than  his  own,  connected  to  the  chest  below  the  cartilage  of  the  third 
rib.     The  man  felt  any  impression  on  this  extra  head. 

Bartholin  (who  saw  the  person)  and  Zacchias  relate  the  case  of  an  individual  named  Laxams 
CoUoredo,  tet.  l!8,  of  common  stature,  and  well  formed,  who  had  a  deformed  twin  brother, 
.Tohn,  haiigiug  by  the  chest  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  His  head  was  larger  than  that 
of  Lazarus :  he  had  two  arms,  with  three  fingers  on  each  hand,  but  only  one  lower  extremity. 
Kespiration  was  hardly  perceptible,  but  there  was  evident  pulsation  in  the  thorax;  he  was 
nourislied  by  the  food  taken  in  by  Lazarus. 

Again,  an  imperfect  body  has  been  found  entirely  enclosed  within  another.  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1748,  mention  is  made  of  a  child  born  with  a  large  bag  extending 
from  the  j)erineiim  to  the  toes,  which  in  a  few  days  burst,  and  a  mass  of  florid  flesh  protruded, 
in  which  were  distinctly  perceptible  a  hand  and  foot,  with  perfect  fingers  and  toes;  but  no 
organs  could  be  traced,  nor  any  rudiments  of  either  sex.  Richerand  mentions  a  lad  named 
Bissieu,  who  died  at  sixteen  years  old,  and  who,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  had  a  tumour  on 
the  left  side  of  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen,  which  was  very  painful.  He  was  seized  with 
fever  and  increase  of  pain  in  the  prorainant  part,  and  voided  by  stool  purulent  and  foetid  mat- 
ter, and  a  bail  of  hair;  after  which  he  soon  sank.  The  tumour  was  found  to  consist  of  a  cyst, 
having  a  recent  communication  with  the  transverse  colon,  and  containing  the  rudiments  of  a 
fcptup.  There  was  discovered  a  brain,  spinal  marrow,  very  large  nerves,  muscles,  and  the 
skeleton  cf  the  head,  vertebral  column,  pelvis,  and  imperfect  limbs,  with  a  short  umbilical  cord 
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attncbed  to  the  mesocolon.  No  organs  of  digestion  or  respiration,  nrinary  or  generative,  could 
be  found.  The  case  whs  drawn  up  at  length  by  M.  Dupuytren ;  and  drawings  were  made  by 
MM.  Cuvier  and  Jadelot;  and  a  detailed  account  was  published  in  the  **  Bulletin  de  TEcole 
de  M^deoine,"  ''Gazette  de  Sant^,"  1804,  and  some  other  works  of  tbe  period.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  was  published  by  Mr.  George  Young,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions:  it  was  of  a  child  whom  he  saw  frequently  during  life,  in  consequence  of  a  tu- 
mour in  the  abdomen,  which  gradually  increased  till  his  deatb ;  he  survived  nine  months.  A 
cyst  was  found  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  abdomen,  which  contained  four  pints  fourteen 
ounces  of  greenish  limpid  fluid,  and  an  imperfectly  formed  foetus  adhering  to  it  by  a  conical 
process  arising  from  the  umbilicus.  The  surface  was  covered  with  that  sebaceous  matter  so 
usually  found  on  the  skin  of  infants  at  birth  ;  and  the  skin  itself  was  rosy,  and  of  a  healthy 
look.  The  extremities  were  distinct,  but  short  and  thick ;  the  fingers  and  toes  were  furnished 
with  nails ;  there  was  a  well-formed  penis,  and  a  cleft  scrotum.  There  was  no  brain,  nor  spinal 
marrow,  nor  diaphragm ;  neither  heart,  nor  liver,  nor  urinary  organs,  nor  any  internal  organs 
of  generation.  Scarcely  any  muscular  fabric  was  discovered  in  the  whole  mass.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  was  the  most  perfectly  formed  of  the  internal  organs ;  a  part  of  the  intestines, 
indeed,  was  in  all  respects  naturally  constructed.  Mr.  Highmore,  a  surgeon  of  Sherborne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  opened  the  body  of  a  boy  named  Thomas  Lane,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
old,  in  June,  1814,  in  which  he  found  the  rudiments  of  a  human  foetus.  The  two  last-men- 
tioned specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  I'Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  298, 1738,  there  is  an  account  given 
by  M.  de  Saint  Donat,  a  surgeon  at  Sisterton,  of  a  foetus  found  in  the  scrotum  of  a  man.  And 
Velpeau  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy,  in  1840,  a  preparation  of  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus — 
the  whole  mass  being  as  large  as  a  doubled  fist  —  which  he  had  removed  from  its  connexion 
with  the  right  testicle  of  a  man,  est  27,  named  Gallochat  The  tumour  had  existed  from  hin 
birth,  and  had  increased  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  three  or  four  years  old. — (See  Gazette 
M^dicale,  February  16th,  1840;  copied  into  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  March  18th,  1840.) 
Farts  misshapen^  thou^  properly  situated,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  sometimes  this  un- 
natural formation  is  the  result  of  defective,  sometimes  of  redundant,  organization :  thus  the 
different  features  of  the  face  may  be  malformed ;  the  scrotum  is  sometimes  cleft ;  the  urethra 
and  rectum  imperforate.  Club  feet  are  usually  classed  among  this  variety  of  monstrosity ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  often  owe  their  origin  to  accidental  causes  rather  than  natural  forma- 
tion. The  distortion  may  not  unfrequently  arise  from  the  limb  being  cramped  in  utero,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  awkward  position  in  which  the  child  lies,  or  to  there  being  but  a  small  quantity 
of  liquor  amnii. 

Misplacement  of  perfectly  formed  parts  is  the  least  common  of  all  kinds  of  monsters.  I  do  not 
know  that,  even  among  all  the  extravagant  stories  in  the  older  works,  there  is  any  account  of 
a  well-formed  arm  rising  from  the  pelvis,  or  a  leg  from  the  scapula ;  and  we  should  certainly 
not  give  credence  to  it,  were  we  to  meet  with  such  a  tale.  But  the  viscera  have  occasionally 
been  found  transposed,  both  in  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  such  a  case  may  be  considered  a 
monstrosity  of  this  description.  When  the  viscera  of  the  chest  are  transposed,  those  of  the 
abdomen  are  almost  always  in  the  same  condition ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral observation.  I  do  not  know  any  instance  on  record,  however,  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
being  transposed,  where  the  chest  did  not  also  participate  in  the  malformation.  In  the  18th 
volume  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  p.  393,  for  June  11th,  1886,  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Watson, 
in  which  he  enumerates  thirty-three  cases  of  this  irregularity :  nineteen  of  the  subjects  were 
males ;  six  were  females ;  and  in  eight  the  sex  is  not  mentioned ;  in  four  the  anomalous  forma- 
tion was  detected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  A  foetus  with  the  heart  on  the  right 
side,  and  other  viscera  transposed,  is  preserved  in  the  London  Hospital  Museum ;  the  subject 
was  in  other  respects  misformed.  And  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Med.  Gazette  just  ciied,  p. 
600,  a  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Brentford,  of  a  female  infant,  in  which  the  viscera  of 
the  chest  were  transposed  ;  but  those  of  the  abdomen  were  in  their  natural  situation ;  so  that 
these  cases  are  not  so  singular  as  some  have  imagined. 

It  may  be  thought  a  needless  waste  of  time  to  enter  so  much  at  large,  even  in  an  Appendix, 
upon  subjects  from  which  no  practical  good  appears  likely  to  result ;  but  its  interest  has  se- 
duced me  into  these  details.  Besides,  by  studying  Nature  in  her  imperfections  and  irregulari- 
ties, we  are  more  likely  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  her  laws,  than  if  we  regard  her  only 
in  her  healthy  condition.  By  learning  what  parts  she  can  dispense  with,  we  ascertain  those 
organs  essential  to  existence ;  and  by  tracing  the  deviations  from  her  common  course,  we  may 
perhaps  be  hereafter  led  to  a  more  correct  acquaintance  with  her  methodus  agendi. 

Origin.  —  It  is  not  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  origin  of  monstrous  forma- 
tions in  general ;  but  I  may  cursorily  state,  with  regard  to  deficient  and  redundant  monsters, 
that  some  suppose  the  germ,  before  impregnation,  is  improperly  formed ;  others,  that  it  is  an 
undue  admixture  of  prolific  particles  at  the  moment  of  fecundation ;  others,  that  monstrosity 
has  taken  place  after  conception,  owing  to  some  irregular  vascular  excitement,  or  deficiency 
of  nourishment; — thus  the  vessels  of  the  redundant  part  being  more  numerous,  and  more  ac- 
tive than  they  ought  to  be,  produce  an  excess  of  growth,  whilst  those  of  the  deficient  part  are 
just  in  a  contrary  condition.  Where  a  connexion  of  two  children,  nearly  or  quite  perfect, 
exists,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  union  takes  place  not  only  after  fecundation,  but  after  the 
foetuses  have  grown  to  a  certain  size.     In  the  case  of  the  Siamese  twins,  or  the  original  of 
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Plate  82, 1  presume  that  they  were  originally  true  twin  oonoeptions,  but  that  the  membranes 
which  ought  to  have  enveloped  each  body,  bo  as  to  form  an  inseparable  barrier  between  them, 
were  imperfect,  and  that,  hi.  consequence,  the  bodies  were  allowed  to  oome  into  dose  contact 
with  each  other;  that  the  A  is  such  a  strong  formatiTe  power  existing  in  the  Tascular  system 
of  the  foetus,  that  when  the  two  outioular  surfaces  came  together.  Teasels  shot  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  parts  became  permanently  united  by  adhesion,  in  the  same  way  that  two  fingers 
would  coalesce,  provided  the  skin  was  removed  and  they  were  kept  in  apposition.  We  Imow 
that  sometimes  twins  are  contained  in  the  same  bag  of  membranes,  and  in  such  case,  provided 
they  lay  for  wy  length  of  time  in  contact,  we  may  believe  it  quite  possible  for  a  junction  of 
the  two  bodies  to  occur. 

Richerand  (Elem.  of  Physiology,  Trans.  1816,  p.  462)  tells  us,  **  By  placing  in  a  confined 
vessel  the  fecundated  ova  of  a  tench,  or  any  other  fish,  the  numerous  young  ones  which  are 
formed,  not  having  space  sufficient  for  their  growth,  adhere  to  each  other,  and  fidies  truly 
monstrous  are  produced."  And  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  not  veiy  unusual  for  two  trmtM, 
in  contact  and  cramped  in  their  growth,  to  unite  indissdubly. 


N. 

Plural  Births. — Besides  the  instance  mentioned  in  the  text — putUng  out  of  the  question 
the  extravagant  stories  related  by  Ambrose  Par^,  Shenckius,  Petrus  Boreli,  and  others— there 
are  a  few  more  well-attested  cases  of  five  children  at  a  birth.  One  will  be  found  in  ihe  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1736:  the  patient  lived  in  the  Strand;  another,  in  the  same  periodical, 
1789,  at  Wells,  Somersetshire;  one  occurred  in  Upper  Saxony ;  one  near  Prague  in  Bohemia. 
(Garthshore.  Philosoph.  Trans.  1787.)  Chambon  relates  a  case  of  five,  which  lived  long 
enough  to  be  baptized.    (Campbell's  Mid.  p.  291.) 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review  for  1889,  a  notice  is  given  of  a  woman  at  Naples 
being  delivered  of  five  children  at  seven  months ;  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Journal  for  January, 
1840,  there  is  an  account  given  of  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy  having  shown  to  the  Dublin  Patholo- 
gical Society  five  ova  of  between  two  and  three  months,  which  were  expelled  at  once  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Thwaites.  They  were  all  male  children.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  Mr.  Wardleworth's  case  at  p.  499.  And  if  we  could  credit  newspaper  reports,  we  might 
add  the  following: — The  wife  of  a  cannon-founder  at  Luginski,  in  Russia,  was  delivered,  on 
May  22nd,  1836,  of  five  girls,  of  whom  four  were  living  and  likely  to  do  well  (Satirist,  Aug. 
7,  1886.)  The  Giornale  del  Due  Sicilie  states,  that  a  woman  was  safely  delivered,  on  June  21, 
1838,  of  a  boy  and  four  girls;  all  of  whom  died  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour.  (Times, 
July  23,  1838.)  The  wife  of  a  landed  proprietor  at  Altruitweida,  near  Mitweida,  in  Saxony, 
was  recently  delivered  of  five  daughters,  who,  though  perfect  in  their  conformation,  died  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  their  birth.  (Times,  Aug.  29,  1838.)  A  woman  in  New  Hampshire 
was  delivered  of  five  living  children  at  a  birth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841.  (Times, 
June  4th,  1841.)  Mrs.  Mauger,  of  St  Owen,  Jersey,  bad  five  daughters  at  a  birth  at  six 
months,  on  May  20,  1840.  (From  a  well-attested  certificate  left  at  my  house  in  1841.)  Mrs. 
Wright,  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker,  No.  11,  Rochester-terrace,  Rochester-row,  Westminster,  was 
delivered  of  five  boys  at  a  birth,  on  Jan.  14th,  1849.  She  supposed  herself  seven  months  ad- 
vanced ;  but  the  foetuses  were  only  seven  inches  long.  She  was  attended  by  a  midwife  of  the 
name  of  Roberts ;  and  Mr.  Russel,  of  Oliver  Street,  Milbank,  was  called  to  her  in  her  labour. 
The  children  are  preserved.     So  that  Dr.  Hull's  case  is  by  no  means  without  a  parallel. 

The  most  miraculous  instance  of  supposed  fecundity  in  a  human  female  is  that  of  the 
Count'ess  Henneberg,  recorded  on  a  marble  tablet,  which  still  is,  or  at  least  was,  in  the  church 
of  LoDsduncn,  near  Leyden.     The  monument  bears  the  following  announcement : — 

**  En  tibi  monstroBum  nimis  et  memorabile  fiMtam, 
Quale  nee  a  mandi  oonditione  datum, 
Ostendam." 

After  which  lines  follows  a  prose  account  of  the  miracle ;  to  wit,  "  That  Margaret,  wife  of 
Hennan,  Eurl  of  Henneberg,  and  daughter  of  Florence,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land" (then  we  are  favoured  with  her  pedigree  for  many  generations),  "being  about  forty 
years  old,  upon  Easter-day,  1276,  at  9  a.  m.,  was  brought  to  bed  of  305  children,  all  of  which 
were  baptized  in  two  brazen  basins  by  Guido,  the  suffragan  of  Utrecht.  The  males,  how  many 
soever  there  were  of  them,  were  christened  John,  all  the  daughters  Elizabeth ;  who  all,  to- 
gether with  their  mother,  died  on  the  same  day,  and  with  their  mother  lie  buried  in  this  church 
of  Lonsdunen."  This  supernatural  infliction  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  retributive 
justice ;  for  we  are  informed  that  the  Countess,  being  solicited  for  alms  by  a  poor  woman  who 
was  carrying  twins,  shook  her  off  with  contempt,  declaring  that  she  could  not  have  them  by 
one  father ;  whereupon  the  poor  woman  prayed  to  God  to  send  her  as  many  children  as  there 
were  days  in  the  whole  year ;  "  which  came  to  pass,  as  is  briefly  recorded  in  this  table,  for 
perpetual  recollection,  testified  as  well  by  ancient  manuscripts  as  by  many  printed  chronicles." 
(For  a  brief  notice  of  this  "fact,"  "upon  unquestionable  record,"  see  £velyn*t  DUcouru  on 
MedaU,  fol.  lt)97,  p.  267.) 
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The  credulity  of  the  people  who  raised  the  memorial  must  create  a  smile ;  and  yet,  no 
doubt,  the  story  may  not  be  without  some  slight  foundation.  It  is  probable  that  the  poor  lady 
died  after  having  given  birth  to  a  number  of  watery  oysts,  which  were  looked  upon  as  OTa,  A 
very  slight  stretch  of  the  ima^ation  might  transform  them  into  children  in  embryo,  and  in 
the  rigid  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  worship,  it  might  haTe  been  thought  ne- 
cessary that  the  baptismal  ceremony  should  be  performed :  in  fact,  they  were  nothing  more 
than  a  mass  of  hydatids  (the  same,  indeed,  as  all  other  cases  of  so-called  abortions  in  which 
it  was  presumed  many  ova  were  expelled),  as  Ib  clear  from  the  declaration,  that  **  they  were 
baptized  in  two  brazen  basins."    The  noble  lady  probably  sank  from  flooding. 


0. 

I  have  subjoined  a  tabular  ^ew  of  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  oases  that  occurred  in  the 
eastern  district  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  between  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  and  the  end 
of  December,  1850,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  68,485  deliveries.  For  the  first  four  years 
my  father  had  the  undivided  charge  of  the  patients ;  till  the  end  of  the  year  1827, 1  was  joined 
with  him  in  the  duty ;  from  that  time,  till  the  middle  of  the  year  1834,  the  whole  devolved 
upon  me.  Since  then,  district  surgeons  have  been  appointed  to  act  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, and  I  have  been  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  the  hard  work ;  but  nevertheless  have  re- 
tained a  general  superintendence  over  the  midwives,  and  have  kept  a  faithful  record  of  the 
patients.  For  a  further  account  of  these  cases  I  may  refer  to  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 
January  81,  1829;  February  27,  1880;  March  6,  1831 ;  February  25,  1832;  to  each  number 
from  May  8,  to  July  19,  1844,  inclusive ;  and  from  October  8d  to  November  14th,  1861,  ahM 
inclusive. 
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From  this  table  we  see  that  out  of  19,489  deliTerieB,  there  were  62  cases  of  transrerse  pre- 
sentations: being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  every  818*6  deliveries;  or  0-82  per  cent 

That  80  were  placental  presentations,  either  complete  or  partial:  1  in  647-99;  or  0-16  per 
cent 

That  in  185  the  placenta  was  retained  or  adherent,  requiring  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
for  its  removal:  1  in  148*99;  or  0*7  per  cent 

That  24  were  complicated  with  convulsions,  either  before  or  after  delivery:  1  in  809*99,  or 
0*12  per  cent 

That  25  women  were  delivered  by  craniotomy :  1  in  777*56,  or  0*18  per  cent 

That  89  were  delivered  by  the  forceps,  either  long  or  short :  1  in  498*44;  or  0*2  per  cent ; 
and  1  by  the  veotis. 

That  there  were  5  cases  of  ruptured  uterus  or  vagina :  1  in  8887*8 ;  or  0-026  per  cent 

That  in  1  case  the  patient  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  during  labour ;  not  attended  with 
convulsive  action. 

That  in  1  the  broad  ligament  was  lacerated  during  labour,  causing  fatal  hsdmonhage  into  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

That  in  4  cases  of  twins  there  was  some  difficulty  or  danger  before  the  second  child  was 
bom:  1  in  4859*75;  or  002  per  cent 

And  in  2  there  was  difficult  from  extreme  obesity  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  1  in  9719-6, 
or  0-01  per  cent 
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IT  THUS  APPEAKSy 

That  out  of  48,996  deliTeriefl.  there  were  586  oases  of  twins :  I  in  91-4 ;  or  1-094  per  oeni ; 
and  three  cases  of  triplets:  1  in  16,882;  or  00061  per  cent. 

Thiit  of  the  49,688  children  bom,  25,629  were  males:  51*786  per  cent;  28,909  nere 
females :  48-2G4  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  excess  of  males  over  females  was  ss 
nearly  hb  possible  8-5  per  cent 

That  48,160  were  presentations  of  some  part  of  the  head,  of  which  162  were  fkoe  presen- 
tations: 1  in  297*06;  or  0*886  per  cent;  and  6  were  ear  presentations:  1  in  8026*7;  or 
0-0125  per  cent. 

That  1220  were  presentations  of  the  breech,  or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities:  1  in 
40-6;  or  2*462  per  cent;  and  158  transrerse  presentations:  1  in  818-58;  or  0-^19  per 
cent 

That  47,716  were  bom  li^ng:  96*8  per  cent 

That  1822  were  bom  still :  1  in  27 ;  or  8*7  per  oent. 

That  220  women  died  either  within  a  month  after  deliTery,  or  firom  the  effects  of  labour: 
1  in  222*7 ;  or  0*45  per  cent 

Bat  that  only  162  of  these  deaths  could  be  attributed  to  a  puerperal  oaose:  1  in  802-5;  or 
0*8806  per  cent 

That  88  were  placental  presentations,  either  partial  or  complete:  1  in  590*8  cases;  or  017 
per  cent 

That  in  268  cases  the  placenta  was  retained,  or  adherent,  requiring  the  introduotion  of  thi 
hand  for  its  remoTal :  1  in  182*82 ;  or  0*547  per  cent 

That  159  were  cases  of  accidental  hssmorrhage:  1  in  806*15;  or  0*825  per  cent 

That  in  108  cases  hemorrhage  took  place  after  dellTcry  of  the  placenta:  1  in  458*7;  or 
0*2205  per  cent 

That  43  were  complicated  with  couTulsions  either  before  or  after  deliTory:  1  in  1189-44; 
or  0*09  per  cent. ;  and  2  with  apoplexy  after  labour. 

That  60  women  were  deliTcred  by  craniotomy:  1  in  816*6;  or  0*128  per  oent. 

That  78  were  delivered  by  the  forceps:  1  in  671*2 ;  or  0*119  per  cent 

That  in  23  premature  labour  was  induced:  1  in  2180*26;  or  0*047  per  oent 

That  there  were  8  cases  of  mptured  uterus:  1  in  6124*5:  or  0-0164  per  oent ;  1  of  rap- 
tured vagina ;  and  2  of  lacerated  labium :  1  in  24,498 ;  or  0*004  per  oent 

That  6  were  cases  of  breech  presentation,  requiring  instrumental  delivery :  1  in  8256*4 ; 
or  0  0121  per  cent. :  and  that  in  5  cases  of  twins,  the  second  child  was  delivered  by  turning: 
1  in  979I)-2 :  or  001 02  per  cent 

That  of  the  162  deaths  from  puerperal  causes,  66  were  from  hemorrhage,  either  immediate 
or  remote :  1  in  2-46 ;  or  40-76  per  cent 

That  the  deaths  from  hn^morrhage,  either  immediate  or  remote,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
deliveries,  were  1  in  742-37  ;  or  0-135  per  cent ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  of 
hemorrhage :   1  in  0-2 ;  or  10*9  per  cent 

That  there  was  1  death  from  convulsions,  which  came  on  before  delivery. 

That  there  were  2  deaths  from  convul8ion8,.-which  came  on  after  delivery :  1  in  24,498 ;  or 
0-004  per  cent  of  the  total  deliveries;  the  cases  of  death  from  convulsions  being  nearly  1  in 
every  14-3  cases  of  that  disease. 

6  after  craniotomy :  1  in  10 ;  or  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  that  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  and  1  in  8106 ;  or  0  0143  per  cent  on  the  whole  number  of  deliveries. 

3  after  the  forceps  had  been  used:  1  in  24-3;  or  411  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  that 
instrument  was  employed;  and  1  in  16,332;  or  0-0061  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  de- 
liveries. 

That  30  women  died  of  peritonitis:  1  in  1633-2;  or  0*061  per  cent  on  the  whole  number 
of  (leliveries ;  and  1  in  6-4 ;  or  18-62  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  puerperal  causes. 

I')  of  hysteritis:  1  in  32<)C-4;  or  0-03  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deliveries;  and  1 
in  10-8  :  or  9-20  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  puerperal  causes. 

3  of  diffused  pelvic  inflammation:  1  in  16,332;  or  00061  per  cent 

3  of  common  fever,  caught  after  labour:  1  in  16,332;  or  00061  per  cent 

3  of  puerperal  mania. 

3  of  apoplexy  after  labour. 

6  of  pneumonia  taken  after  labour:  1  in  9799*2;  or  0*0102  per  cent. 

1  of  acute  bronchitis;  1  of  inversion  of  the  uterus;  1  of  interitis;  8  of  intestinal  irrita- 
tion ;  and  2  of  collapse. 

THE   TABIJE   ALSO   SHOWS, 

That  of  the  58  deaths  not  attributable  to  puerperal  causes, 

84  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  the  air  passages,  of  which  22  were  oonflnned 
phthisis;  and  that 
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4  were  from  diseases  of  the  heart 

That  9  women  died  of  typhus  fever; 

6  of  Asiatic  oholera,  then  raging ;  and 

2  of  scarlet  feyer, — all  caught  during  pregnancy. 

1  of  dropsy ; 

1  of  sloughing  polypus  of  the  uterus ;  and 

1  of  apoplexy,  28  days  after  labour. 


8TILL  BIRTHS. 


It  is  also  apparent,  that  out  of  the  1822  sHW-bom  ehUdren^ 

478  were  premature:  1  in  8-8;  or  26-95  per  cent.;  and 

230  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so:  1  in  7-9;  or  12*66  per  cent. 

That  258  were  breech  presentations,  out  of  1220  breech  cases  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so :  1 
in  4-82;  or  20-8  per  cent 

That  97  were  transverse  presentations,  out  of  158  transverse  cases  at  fdll  time:  1  in  1*68; 
or  61*4  per  cent 

That  50  were  under  placental  presentations,  out  of  88  oases :  1  in  1-66 ;  or  0*6  per  cent 

That  85  were  under  accidental  h»morrhage,  out  of  159  cases:  1  in  1-87;  or  58*52  per 
cent 

That  17  were  delivered  by  the  forceps,  out  of  78  oases :  1  in  4*05 ;  or  24*66  per  cent 

That  60  were  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

That  18  were  bom  under  convulsions,  out  of  27  cases,  in  which  the  attack  occurred  before 
delivery:  1  in  1*5;  or  66*7  per  cent 

That  62  were  bom  under  very  lingering  labour:  1  in  80*81 ;  or  8*24  per  cent  on  the  number 
of  still-bom  children, — and  1  in  839-68 ;  or  0*12  per  cent  on  the  whole  number  bom. 

That  9  were  bom  under  raptured  uterus  or  vagina:  1  in  202;  or  0*49  per  cent  on  the 
number  of  still-bom  children. 

That  128  were  bom  under  prolapsed  ftmis:  1  in  14*2;  or  7*04  per  cent  on  the  number  of 
still-bom  children ;  and  1  in  898 ;  or  0-255  per  cent  on  the  whole  number  bom. 

That  11  were  under  face  presentation:  1  in  165;  or  0*61  per  cent ;  and 

That  80  were  monstrous:  1  in  60-6;  or  1*65  per  cent  of  the  still-born  children;  and  1  in 
1651*8 ;  or  0*06  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  births. 


ON  ADDING  THE  WHOLE  OF  THESE  CASES  TOGETHER, 

We  find  that  out  of  68,485  deliveries. 

The  placenta  was  retained,  or  adherent,  so  as  to  require  the  introduction  of  the  hand  for  its 
removal,  in  403  cases:  being  1  in  169*8;  or  0*588  per  cent 

The  placenta  presented  wholly  or  partially  in  112 :  1  in  611-02 ;  or  0-163  per  cent 

The  forceps,  either  long  or  short,  were  employed  112  times:  1  in  611*(^;  or  0-168 
per  cent 

The  craniotomy  instraments  were  used  85  times:  1  in  806*12;  or  0-124  per  cent  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  these  children  were  unequivocally  dead  before  any 
attempts  were  made  to  deliver;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  head  was  opened,  to  save  the 
patient  from  additional  pain  and  danger,  when,  perhaps,  she  might  have  been  rdieved  by  the 
forceps. 

220  were  transverse  presentations:  1  in  811-068;  or  0*82  per  cent 

In  67  cases  convulsions  appeared:  1  in  1021*4;  or  0*098  per  oent 

18  were  complicated  with  ruptured  uterus  or  vagina:  1  in  5264*28 ;  or  0*0189  per  oent 
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8  with  apoplexy  withoat  connilsWe  action:  1  in  22,811*7;  or  0-0043  per  cent 

In  9  eases  of  twins  there  was  a  necessity  to  delirer  the  second  child,  either  from  1*PM 
of  time,  hsBmorrhage,  or  some  other  cause  of  danger  appearing:  1  in  760S-9;  or  0*013 
per  cent 

In  2  there  was  difficulty  from  the  extreme  obesity  of  the  mother:  1  in  84,217-6 ;  or  0O029 
per  cent 

And  one  case  of  laceration  of  one  of  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  nterns,  ocoorriog  daring 
labour ;  which  terminated  &tally  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  eri- 
denced  upon  disseotioii. 


INDEX. 


abdokofal  presintatioh,  844 

Abobtxoh,  583 

,  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  on  menstruation, 

conception,  and  lactation,  as  a  cause  of, 

597 

-,  affections  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri 


-     as  a  cause  of,  598 

,  history  of,  684 

,  causes  of,  586 

,  symptoms  of,  589 

,  treatment  of,  598 

,  treatment  of  threatened,  590 

,  with  heemorrhage,  598 

,  with  retained  placenta,  696 

,  practised  by  the  ancients,  619 

Abscesses  in  pelvis  impeding  labour,  288 
Accidental  h^mobrhage,  889 
Apter  pains,  violent,  474 
After  treatment  of  labour,  168 
Allantois,  106 
Amnion,  98 
Amnii,  liquor,  95 

,  origin,  96 

,  use,  96 

,  unusual  quantity  of  in  labour, 

458 

ANiESTUETICS  IN   LABOUR,  171 

,  history  of  its  introduction,  171 

,  in  surgery,  608 

,  degrees  of,  Dr.  Snow's,  175 

,  death  from,  some  of  the^  188 

,  cumulative  property  of,  188 

,  dangers  appertiuning  to,  186 

' ,  modus  operandi^  188 

,  appearances  after  death,  189 

,  rides  for  employment  of  in  la- 
bour, 208 
Anaesthesia  zm  surqert,  history  of  introduc- 
tion of,  603 
Animation,    suspended   foetal,    resuscitation 

under,  618 
Anomalous  symptoms  during  pregnancy,  558 
Apoplktt  under  labour,  488 
Appendix,  601 


Arm  presentation,  848 

-,  amputation  of,  in  labour,  862 

Ascites,  fcetal,  impeding  the  birth,  256 
,  under  pregnancy,  558 


Back  presentation,  844 

Ballottembnt,  86 

Bandage  after  labour,  164 

Bladder,  descent  of,  before  the  head,  286 

,  distended,  249,  258 

,  rupture  of,  450 


Blood,  transfusion  of,  418 

,  history  of,  616 


-,  effects  of  loss  of,  420 


Blunt  hook,  298 
Bones  of  pelvis,  88 

of  fcetal  head,  46 

Breast,  inflammation  of,  480 
Bbeeoh  presentations,  828 

-,  management  of^  827. 


-,  with  feet,  827 
-,  difficult,  888 
-,  distortion  of  the  pelvis  in,  886 


Broad  ligaments,  69 
Brow  presentation,  208 

CiESAREAN  OPERATION,  hlstory  of,  618 

-,  mode  of  performance,  809 

-,  when  necessary,  809 


Calculus  impeding  labour,  249 

Caruncdlji  myrtiformes,  68 

Catheter,  mode  of  introducing,  260,  666 

Cervix  uteri,  mucous  follicles  of,  68 

Child,  signs  of  death  of,  in  utero,  806 

Chloroform  in  labour,  9u  Anjestuxtios. 

Chorion,  98 

Cicatrix  in  the  vagina,  247 

Clitoris,  61 

cocctgis,  os,  88 

Collapse  in  labour,  451 

Complex  laboubs,  868 

Computation  of  term  of  pregnancy,  88 

Conception,  extra  uterine,  570 

Congestion  of  the  uterus,  476 
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rosrrun^mt,  rrrmrtMAU  42S 

,  eftOJNM  of,  427 

,  frmpt/^mt  ot  428 

,  premoDitory,  480 

,  treiktmeikt  of.  431 


CoKD.  nohilicftl,  «<«  Frsis. 
OftLrffUA^  lotftft,  71 

,  f»lji*,  72 

CftAJiicrToiiT,  21f6 

,  iDttmrnentii  for,  297 

,  crpermtjon,  801 

,  h'tvUjTj  of,  612 

C«/m:wrr,  21»8 
,  gnarded,  303 

IiKciriTATiojr,  3C1 

I^KCrnrOCll  MRNBEAVR,  90 
DcCfDCA  KCrLKXA,  91 
flBKI>TI5A,  91 

VKfomtrrr  or  pelvis,  51, 223 
VtrfKHKncK  between  true  ftod  false  corpora 
lut«s,  76 

IHfriCVLT  LABOUE,  214 

VtnzAnr.  or  OB  utkei  cftOBing  liBgeriDg  Ubomv 

I>iMTK2T4f03r,  BjmptomB  Id  pregDanej,  depend- 
ent on,  W6 

JlOB^AL   PEBMKKTATinX,  844 

I^uEATioE  or  Pbegxaect,  88 

KaE   PEKffF.5TATr05,  213 
KlBOW  PEBflENTATlOE,  843 

KriifsMEEA,  499 

Krgot  op  rte  in  labour,  217 

,  hiHtory  of,  005 

,  riilcjs  for  employment  of,  219 

,  employment  of  in  ^hoalder  presenta- 

tioriH  nnd  eclampflift,  220 

KtHKK    I?r   LABOUR,  $fe  AXiCflTHBTICS. 
Kv<»Li;TIO?f,  SI'ONTANEOl'B,  857 

Examination,  viiginal,  in  labour,  145 
K.xoHTOHiB  impeding  delivery,  230 

KXTKIINAL  OROAN8  OP  GENERATION,  60 
KXTIIA-UTEKINE  rONCEPTION,  570 
KXVIHCKUATION,  SCO 

Face  presentation,  210 
Fallopian  tuiiks,  77 
Kkvkk,  puerperal,  514 
Fillet,  281 

,  whalebone,  282 

,  KvaoH',  282 

FiHMNKHH,  nnuHual,  of  head  in  labour,  254 
Five  <!hili>uen  at  a  birth,  instances  of  626 
Floodino,  sff.  II.kmorriiaoe. 
F<ETAL  animation  suHpcndcd,  618 
-,  circulation,  108. 


'•  FflCTTi,  w^^pLZ  lit  u  ^Erau  III 

ex^ils'sn.  i£  liS 
figM  '.€  ^eftzl  tin  2:'4 


,  HEAD,  anatomy  of,  */•<•  Head. 
-,  iikart,  piilnation  of,  80 


F(KTation,  extua-utkuine,  570 

,  ovarian,  570 

,  abdominal,  570 

,  intorHtitial,  570 

. ,  parietal,  570 

,  tubal,  570 

,  hiHtory  of,  573 

. ,  cause  of,  575 


FOSTTASKLUB  cf  f^Ck  ilCki.  4S 

Foot  FEBSEnAC^sf.  i^ 
FOECEFS,  histcTj  U.  *JJ7 

,  dcMript£:«  rf  A-iTL  STl 

,  applicati%  o4  5i4 

-,  vitk  iaee  2.  iiduerw  cf 


i<57e 


S14 


267 


^  to  one  B3e  ^f  i*-!-!^  369 

,  towaris  pVt^sI  iTO 

FoECEPB,  applieatioB  to  gr:i=^  rTO 


279 


,  symptoms  reqizrir^  t&e  vse  ui,  271 
,  eomparmtzre  Bcrits  cf,  and  TBcnit 

-,  long,  283 

,  description  of.  255 

,  cases  fined  for.  2^ 

,  application  ot  2*o 

,  cautions  respecting.  289 


-,  adrantagea  over  Tectia,  28D 

-,  Prof.  Hodge's  electric,  as-l 

-,  adTantagcs  of  Americaa.  292 

-,  rules  for  application  oi;  294 

-,  craniotomy,  299 

>,  Prof.  Meigb'  forceps  mnd  perfonlti^ 

-,  French,  611 

FOUECHETTB,  61 

Funis  uxbilicalis,  anatomy  of^  104 

,  disease  of,  106 

coiling  of,  round  child*8  neck  in  l»- 


801 


bour,  153 

,  tying  the,  155 

,  dividing,  157 

,  shortness  of,  in  labotir,  256 

,  disrupted,  411 

,  prolapsus  of,  453 

,  treatment  of,  444 


GALVA!n8M  in  lingering  labour    221 
Generation,  82  ' 

,  organs  op,  external,  60 

internal,  G3 


Glands,  of  Duvemey,  64 

•,  of  Najboth,  68 


,  skirrhous,  in  peMs,  238 

Glandular  structure  in  uterine  snbsUnea.  66 
Graafian  vf.siclks,  71  ^^  w 

Growth  op  fcetus,  controlling  the,  in  utero, 

Hjsmorrhaob,  uterine,  in  laboxir,  864 

«  symptoms  of,  3G8 

,  treatment  of,  308 

,  unavoidal^lo,  372 

,  aooi.iontal.  :389 

.  nfior  the  rupture  of  »>,-»  «.— «_ 

branes,  ;?♦>  I  *      ^  ^^   "*«  ™«»" 

,  After  the  chiUFs  birth,  394 

.niter  the  removal    of    the  pla 


centa,  413 


Hemorrhoids,  47o 


eflVots  of,  4:20 
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645 


Hant>  freseittatioiv,  843 

,  by  the  head,  457 

Head,  fqbtal,  shape  and  dimenuons  of,  46 

,  anatomical  peculiaritieB  of,  48 

,  expulsion  of,  50,  128 

.  progression  of,  136 

,  compression  erf",  187 

,  exit  of,  187 

,  presentaiion  of,  marks  of,  147 

,  malposition  of,  204,  208 

version   under,    in    deformed 


pelvis,  228 

,  dropsical,  250 

,  unusual  firmness  of,  254 

I  left  in  utero,  889 


HiDROsis,  545 
— — ,  morbid  appearances  in,  548 
,  causes  of,  548 


-,  treatment  of,  549 


Hook,  blunt,  298 
Htdrokephalus  in  labour,  250 
Hymen,  62 

,  unruptured  in  labour,  248 

Htste&itis,  477 

Ilium,  os,  84 

Inclined  planes  of  the  pelvis,  40 

Induction  of  premature  labour,  314 

,  history  of,  615 

Inflammatory  ACTION,  symptoms  during  preg- 
nancy, dependent  on,  556 
Innominatum,  08,  88 
Inspiration,  cause  of  the  first,  620 
Instrumental  labour,  260 
Internal  organs  of  generation,  68 
Inversion  or  uterus,  411,  616 
Irregularities  of  head  presentation,  204 
Ischium,  os,  85 

Joints  of  the  pelvis,  45 

Knee  presentations,  331 
Etesteine,  85 

Labia  externa,  61 

interna,  62 

Labour,  natural,  114 
Labour,  symptoms  of,  115 

,  premonitory,  115 

,  positive,  116 

,  classification  of,  122 

,  stages  of,  125 

,  first,  126 

,  second,  128 

,  third,  139 

,  duties  in  natural,  141 

,  after  treatment,  141 

,  lingering,  214 

,  causes  of,  215 

,  management  of  a  patient  under. 


141 


-,  instrumental,  260 
-,  premature  induction  of,  814 
-,  lingering,  consequences  of,  321 
-,  preternatural,  823 
,  complex,  868 


Lacque,  tee  Fillet. 
Lever,  see  Yectis. 


Ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  46 

— ,  broody  of  the  uterus,  69 
-,  roundf  ditto,  78 


Lingering  labour,  214 

,  causes  of,  216 

,  inefficient  uterine  action  in,  216 

,  ergot  of  rye  in,  21 7 

,  borax  in,  221 

,  external  means  in,  221 

,  galvanism  in,  221 

,  deformed  pelvis,  228 

,  pelvic  tumours,  280 

,  rigidity,.  237 

-,  disease  of  the  os  uteri,  causing 


lingering  labour,  243 

— ,  rigidity  of  vagina  and  perineum, 


do.,  245 


-,  cicatrix  in  the  vagina,  do.,  247 
-,  unruptured  hymen,  248 
-,  obliquity  of  os  uteri,  246 
-,  distended  bladder,  249 
-,  calculus,  249 


,  produced  by  sling-like  oon'cIi« 

tion  of  OS  uteri,  249 

-,  preteruaturally    tough    mem- 


branes, 250 

,  dropsical  head,  250 

-,  malposition  of  head,  204 


256 


-,  ascites,  fcetal,  255 

-,  tympanites,  255 

-,  shortness  of  funis  umbilicalis, 


257 


-,  monstrosity,  257 

-,  management  of  a  patient  under, 

-,  distended  bladder  under,  258 
-,  consequences  of,  821 


Liquor  Amnu,  95 

unusual  quantity  of,  in  labour,  458 


Lochia,  character  of,  165 

,  profuse  flow  of,  472 

',  suppression  of,  478 


LuTEA  corpora,  71 
,  false,  74 


Malposition  of  head  in  labour,  204,  208 
Mamma,  inflammation  of,  480 

,  causes,  and  treatment  of,  481, 


482 
Mania,  puerperal,  502 

,  causes  of,  506 

>,  treatment  of,  509 


Maternity  charity,  tables  of  the,  634 

Meatus  urinarius,  62 

Mechanism  of  anterior  occipital  position,  181 

of  posterior  occipital  position,  184 

of  face  presentations,  211 


Membrana  decidua  eeflexa,  92 
Membrane,  deciduous,  90 
Membranes  of  the  ovum,  98 

>,  spontaneous  rupture  of,  in  labour, 


-,  preternatural  toughness  of,  250 


127 


Miliary  fever,  501 

Milk  fever,  498 

Mons  veneris,  61 

Monsters,  labour  complicated  with,  460 

Monstrosity,  in  labour,  257,  460 


616 
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M0N8TRO8ITT,  Tarietiee  of,  622 
Mucous  FOLLICLES,  of  ceirix  uteri,  68 
MuscLKS  within  the  pelyis,  80 

Nabothi  olanduls,  68 
Nipples,  ezooriated,  484 

,  retracted,  486 

Nthphje,  62 

(Edema,  after  labour,  497 

Oroaks  or  OEHEBATiON,  external,  60 

,  internal,  68 

OSTEOTOMIST,  800 

Os  UTEBi,  anatomy  of,  68 

,  rigidity  of,  in  labour,  287 

-,  disease  of,  causing  lingering  labour, 


248 


-,  obliquity  of,  248 


Otaries,  anatomy  of,  70 

,  remoTal  of,  by  spaying,  76 

,  enlargement   of,  impeding   deliTery, 

231 
Ovum,  early,  anatomy  of,  98 
membranes  of,  98 

Pains  of  labour,  118 

,  spurious,  120 

,  causes  of,  120 

,  diagnosis,  120 

,  treatment,  122 

Paralysis  after  labour,  497 

Patient,  position  of,  in  labour,  145 

Pelvic  curve  continued  through  the  soft  parts, 

81 
Pelvimeters,  57 
Pelvis,  bones  of,  S3 

,  form  of,  39 

,  inclined  planes  of,  40 

,  position  of,  42 

,  axes  of,  42 

,  planes  of  the,  43 

,  joints  and  ligaments  of,  45 

,  difference  between  male  and  female,  46 

,  deformed,  51,  223 

,  VERSION  OF  THE  CHILD  uuder,  228 

,  preternaturally  larpe,  50 

,  section  of.  recent.  78 

,  muscles  within,  80 

Perforator  obstetric,  207 
Perineum,  CI 

-,  mode  of  supporting  m  labour,  151, 


Phleomabia  dolenb,  morbid  appcaraacM  ih« 
498 

,  symptoms  of,  498 

,  treatmeot  of,  495 

;  Mackbszis  on,  496 


Piles,  478 

Placenta,  anatomy  of,  97 

,  use  of,  98 

,  physiology  of,  99 

,  circulation  of,  104 

,  HuHTsm's  views  of^  99 

>  WEBBm*8  do,  101 

-,  Dalbtmple's  do.,  102 


99 


-,  J.  Bxid's  do.,  102 

-^  8ErLMM%  Mxios',  Adaxs*,  do. 


884 


-,  twin,  108 

-,  disease  of,  108 

-,  battledore,  101 

-,  natural  separatioo  of;  in  labour,  140 

-,  expulsion  of,  140 

-,  removal  of;  from  Tagina,  159 

-,  presentation,  872 

,  symptoms  of,  874 

,  management  of,  876 

,  version  of,  fstus  under,  37 

-,  remoTal  of;  before  the  childv 


808 


-,  partial  presentation,  387 
-,  complicated  do.,  893 
-,  retained,  395 

f  from  atony  of  the  ntems. 


402 


— ,  from  nregnlar  contraictiofi 
-.  from  morbid  adhesion,  401 


-,  absorption  of.  307 
,  disrapte-i,  4«>9 


Plural  births.  401,  626 
Polypi  in  pelvis  impelling  delivery,  233 
Position  of  patient  in  lat-our,  14*5 
Pregnancy,  83     . 

,  signs  of.  S3 

,  rational  sijm?  of.  9^> 

• ,  sensible  signs  cf,  S4 

,  chanpes  in  mammsE  during,  S4 

,  modifications  in  neck   of  utems 


in,  84 


154 


-,  laceration  of.  1V2  | 

,  bursting  of.  152  ! 

.  rigidity  of,  in  labour,  245  ! 

Peritonitis,  puerperal,  510 

,  Prof.  Clark's  treatment  of,  by 

opium,  534 

,  sporadic,  5:*5 

' ,  ej'idemic,  olO 

-,  allied  to  erysipelas,  517 

,  causes  of.  518 

.- -^  symptoms  of,  519 

. -,  morbid  appearances  in,  522 

,  treatment  of,  524 

-,  false,  541 


-,  quickecing.  S5 

-.  kyesteite.  So 

-,  ballottement.  S6 

-.  pulsaticL  cf  fiYtal  heart,  S6 

-,  durativx:  cf.  SS 

-,  compuiaurr.  cf  term.  >5 

-,  disease*  :f,  ->>4 


Premature  labctr,  iri-cticn  of,  -314 

,  historr  cf  ;Le,  015 

Prof.  Kiwisch'*  mettoi  for  in- 


wbeE  ne^efearr.  Si  j* 


Phlegmasia  dolen?.  4S7 
,  causes  of,  490 


ducing.  81 

I  Pbeternatur-il  L.\E:rii.  I'lo 

\  Prlsscre,  symptoms  in  f  r*gi.aiiCT  dep-eziden 

on,  554 
'  Prolapscs  rrxRi,  471 

Pi  BIS,  OS,  SO 

.  secrlon  cf  synijhysis.  £1* 

Pri'EMi.  laMa,  01 

,  PrEEFEEAL   MSEAJIS.  471 


INDBX. 


647 


PVEBPBBAL  FBTIB,  614 

;  non-oontagion  of,  Tiews  of 

Prof.  Meigs  and  Hodgk  on,  681 

MANIA,  602 

-,  Cannabis  Indica  in,  611 


Pulsation  of  fcetal  hkabt  in  pregnancy, 
86 

QVICKENIKO,  86 

Rkaction  after  bsemorrhage,  421 
Reflxxa  decidua,  91 

RispiiLATXON,  canse  of  the  oommenoement  of, 
620 
,  theories  respecting,  619 
Resuscitation   under  suspended   animation, 

618 
Retbotebsion  of  the  utebus,  660 

,  history  of,  660 

,  cause  of,  661 

,  termination  of,  662 

• ,  symptoms  of,  663 

,  treatment  of,  664 

Rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  287 

,  treatment  of,  238 

-,  from  disease,  248 


-  of  the  vagina,  246 

•  perineum,  246 


Round  ligaments  of  uterus,  78 
RuPTUBE  of  the  uterus,  488 

f  causes  of,  489 

,  symptoms  of,  440 

,  premonitory,  446 

,  treatment  of,  446 

,  Dr.  Tbask  on,  446 

,  Dr.  Mason's  case  of,  448 

,  vagina,  447 

,  bladder,  450 

Sacbum,  08,  87 

,  origin  of  the  name  of,  601 

ScABLET  FEVEB,  puerperal,  660 

. ,  symptoms  of,  661 

,  causes  of,  652 

-,  treatment  of,  662 


SCISSOBS,  CBANIOTOMT,  297 

Secalb  oobnutum,  tee  Ebgot. 
Section  of  the  pelvis,  78 

,  CiBSABEAN,  809 

-,  when  necessary,  66,  809 


-,  history  of,  618 


•  OF  THE  SYMPIITSIB  PUBIS,  812 


Stbbnal  pbesentation,  844 

Suckling,  169 

Suction  tbactob  in  labour,  284 

SUPEBF(ETATI0N,  468 

Suspended  animation,   resuscitation  under, 

618 
SuTUBES  of  the  fcetal  head,  48 
Symphysis  pubis,  section  of,  812 
Syncope  during  labour,  461 

Tables  from  the  practice  of  the  Mat«mitj 

Charity,  684 
Tbansfusion,  418 

history  of,  616 


Tbansyebse  pbesentations,  840 

symptoms  of,  841 


Secondaby  f(etus,  468 

Semmelweib  on  inoculation  of  puerperal 
women  by  matter  from  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations, 682 

Shouldeb  pbesentation,  848 

,  positions  of,  869 

Side  pbesentation,  844 

Sigaultean  operation,  312 

Signs  of  pbegnanoy,  88 

Skull,  fcetal,  see  head. 

Skybala,  impeding  parturition,  286 

Spine,  incurrated,  69 

Spontaneous  evolution,  867 

8t>ti8Tics  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
684 


Tubes,  Fallopian,  anatomy  of,  77 
TuMOUBS,  pelvic,  impeding  labour,  280 
TuBNiNG,  operation  of,  in  transverse  presen- 
tations, 846 

,  in  placental  presentations,  877 

,  under  head  presentation  in  deformed 

pelves,  228 
,  under  difficulty  transverse  presenta- 
tion, 361 
Twins,  average  f^quency  of,  461 
Twin  gestation,  symptoms  of,  463 

,  laboub,  management  of,  464 

,  position  of  children  in,  464 

,  impaction  of  both  heads  in  pelvis  toge- 
ther, 468 
Tympanites,  foetal,  impeding  the  birth,  265 
■,  puerperal,  638 


Typhus,  puerperal,  646 

\3unMJCAL  ooBD,  tee  Funis. 
,  vesicle,  107 


Unavoidable  hjemobbhaoe,  872 

Ubachus,  106 

Ubinabius  meatus,  62 

Utebus,  unimpregnated^  anatomy  of,  66 

,  glandular  structure  of,  66        • 

,  mouth  of,  68 

,  broad  ligaments  of.  69 

f  round  ditto  of,  78 

,  arteries  of,  69,  79 

,  nerves  of,  69,  79 

,  neck  0^  modifications  in  during  preg 

nancy,  84 

,  impregnated^  anatomy  of^  90 

,  development  of,  112 

,  rigidity  of  the  mouth  of,  287 

-,  disease  of,   causing   lingering 


labour,  248 

,  obliquity  of,  248 

,  inversion  of,  411 

,  rupture  of,  438 

,  causes  of,  439 

,  symptoms  of,  440 

,  premonitory,  446 

-,  treatment  of,  446 


-,  prolapsus  of,  after  labour,  471 
-,  congestion  of,  476 
->,  inflammation  of,  477 
-,  retroversion  of,  660 

,  history  of,  660 

f  cause  of,  661 


-,  termination  of,  562 


TkESioif  imder  deroimed  pclTisi  228  |  Womb,  anatomj  of^  Oft 
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